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CHRISTIANITY  AND  CULTURE.* 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  problems  that  have  agitated 
the  Church  is  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  knowl- 
edge and  piety,  between  culture  and  Christianity.  This 
problem  has  appeared  first  of  all  in  the  presence  of  two 
tendencies  in  the  Church — ^the  scientific  or  academic  ten- 
dency, and  what  may  be  called  the  practical  tendency. 
Some  men  have  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  task  of 
forming  right  conceptions  as  to  Christianity  and  its  foun- 
dations. To  them  no  fact,  however  trivial,  has  appeared 
worthy  of  neglect;  by  them  truth  has  been  cherished  for 
its  own  sake,  without  immediate  reference  to  practical  con- 
sequences. Some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  emphasized  the 
essential  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  The  world  is  lying  in 
misery,  we  ourselves  are  sinners,  men  are  perishing  in  sin 
every  day.  The  gospel  is  the  sole  means  of  escape ;  let  us 
preach  it  to  the  world  while  yet  we  may.  So  desperate  is 
the  need  that  we  have  no  time  to  engage  in  vain  babblings 
or  old  wives'  fables.  While  we  are  discussing  the  exact 
location  of  the  churches  of  Galatia,  men  are  perishing  under 
the  curse  of  the  law;  while  we  are  settling  the  date  of 
Jesus'  birth,  the  world  is  doing  without  its  Christmas 
message. 

The  representatives  of  both  of  these  tendencies  regard 
themselves  as  Christians,  but  too  often  there  is  little 
brotherly  feeling  between  them.  The  Christian  of  academic 
tastes  accuses  his  brother  of  undue  emotionalism,  of  shal- 
low argumentation,  of  cheap  methods  of  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  practical  man  is  ever  loud  in  his  denuncia- 

♦  An  address  on  "The  Scientific  Preparation  of  the  Minister",  deliv- 
ered September  20,  1912,  at  the  opening  of  the  one  hundred  and  first 
session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  substance  (previ- 
onsly)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presb3rterian  Ministers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  May  20,  1912. 
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tion  of  academic  indifference  to  the  dire  needs  of  humanity. 
The  scholar  is  represented  either  as  a  dangerous  dissemi- 
nator of  doubt,  or  else  as  a  man  whose  faith  is  a  faith 
without  works.  A  man  who  investigates  human  sin  and 
the  gjace  of  Grod  by  the  aid  solely  of  dusty  volumes,  care- 
fully secluded  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  study,  without  a 
thought  of  the  men  who  are  perishing  in  misery  every  day ! 

But  if  the  problem  appears  thus  in  the  presence  of  differ- 
ent tendencies  in  the  Church,  it  becomes  yet  far  more  in- 
sistent within  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  If  we 
are  thoughtful,  we  must  see  that  the  desire  to  know  and 
the  desire  to  be  saved  are  widely  different.  The  scholar 
must  apparently  assume  the  attitude  of  an  impartial  ob- 
server— an  attitude  which  seems  absolutely  impossible  to 
the  pious  Christian  laying  hold  upon  Jesus  as  the  only 
Saviour  from  the  load  of  sin.  If  these  two  activities — on 
the  one  hand  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  on  the 
other  the  exercise  and  inculcation  of  simple  faith — ^are  both 
to  be  given  a  place  in  our  lives,  the  question  of  their  proper 
relationship  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  problem  is  made  for  us  the  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion because  we  are  unprepared  for  it.  Our  whole  system 
of  school  and  college  education  is  so  constituted  as  to  keep 
religion  and  culture  as  far  apart  as  possible  and  ignore  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  them.  On  five  or  six 
days  in  the  week,  we  were  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  From  this  activity  the  study  of  religion  was 
banished.  We  studied  natural  science  without  consider- 
ing its  bearing  or  lack  of  bearing  upon  natural  theology  or 
upon  revelation.  We  studied  Greek  without  opening  the 
New  Testament.  We  studied  history  with  careful  avoid- 
ance of  that  greatest  of  historical  movements  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  In  philosophy,  the 
vital  importance  of  the  study  for  religion  could  not  entirely 
be  concealed,  but  it  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground. On  Sundays,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  religious 
instruction  that  called  for  little  exercise  of  the  intellect. 
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'areful  preixiration  lor  i>unday-schuol  lessons  as  for  les- 
sons in  mathematics  or  Latin  was  unknown.  Religion 
seemed  to  be  something  that  had  to  do  only  with  the  emo- 
tions and  the  will,  leaving  the  intellect  to  secular  studies. 
What  wonder  that  after  such  training  we  came  to  regard 
religion  and  culture  as  belonging  to  two  entirely  separate 
compartments  of  the  soul,  and  their  union  as  involving  the 
destruction  of  both? 

Upon  entering  the  Seminary,  we  are  suddenly  introduced 
to  an  entirely  different  procedure.  Religion  is  suddenly  re- 
moved from  its  seclusion;  the  same  methods  of  study  arc 
applied  to  it  as  were  formerly  reserved  for  natural  science 
and  for  historJ^  We  study  the  Bible  no  longer  solely  with 
the  desire  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  but  also  in 
order  to  know.  Perhaps  the  first  impression  is  one  of 
infinite  loss.  The  scientific  spirit  seems  to  be  replacing 
simple  faith,  the  mere  apprehension  of  dead  facts  to  be 
replacing  the  practice  of  principles.  The  difficulty  is  per- 
haps not  so  much  tliat  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  new 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Rather  is  it  the 
conflict  of  method,  of  spirit  that  troubles  us.  The  scientific 
spirit  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  old  spirit  of  simple 
faith.  In  short,  almost  entirely  unprepared,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  i)robIem  of  the  relationship  Ijetween 
knowledge  and  piety,  or,  otherwise  expressed,  between  cul- 
ture and  Christianity. 

This  problem  may  be  settled  in  one  of  three  ways.  In  the 
ffirst  place,  Christianity  may  be  subordinated  to  culture. 
That  solution  really,  though  to  some  extent  unconsciously, 
is  being  favored  by  a  very  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
^Church  to-day.  For  the  elimination  of  the  supernatural  in 
Christianity — so  tremendously  common  to-day— really 
makes  Christianity  merely  natural.  Christianity  becomes  a 
human  product,  a  mere  part  of  human  culture.  But  as  such 
it  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  old  Christianity 
that  was  based  upon  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  De- 
prived thus  of  its  note  of  authority,  the  gospel  is  no  gospel 
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any  longer;  it  is  a  check  for  untold  millions — ^but  without 
the  signature  at  the  bottom.  So  in  subordinating  Chris- 
tianity to  culture  we  have  really  destroyed  Christianity,  and 
what  continues  to  bear  the  old  name  is  a  counterfeit. 

The  second  solution  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  its 
effort  to  give  religion  a  clear  field,  it  seeks  to  destroy  cul- 
ture. This  solution  is  better  than  the  first.  Instead  of  in- 
dulging in  a  shallow  optimism  or  deification  of  humanity,  it 
recognizes  the  profound  evil  of  the  world,  and  does  not 
shrink  from  the  most  heroic  remedy.  The  world  is  so  evil 
that  it  cannot  possibly  produce  the  means  for  its  own  sal- 
vation. Salvation  must  be  the  gift  of  an  entirely  new  life, 
coming  directly  from  God.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  the 
culture  of  this  world  must  be  a  matter  at  least  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Christian.  Now  in  its  extreme  form  this  solu- 
tion hardly  requires  refutation.  If  Christianity  is  really 
found  to  contradict  that  reason  which  is  our  only  means  of 
apprehending  truth,  then  of  course  we  must  either  modify 
or  abandon  Christianity.  We  cannot  therefore  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  achievements  of  the  intellect.  Further- 
more, we  cannot  without  inconsistency  employ  the  printing- 
press,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph  in  the  propagation  of  our 
gospel,  and  at  the  same  time  denounce  as  evil  those  activi- 
ties of  the  human  mind  that  produced  these  things.  And 
in  the  production  of  these  things  not  merely  practical  in- 
ventive genius  had  a  part,  but  also,  back  of  that,  the  in- 
vestigations of  pure  science  animated  simply  by  the  desire 
to  know.  In  its  extreme  form,  therefore,  involving  the 
abandonment  of  all  intellectual  activity,  this  second  solu- 
tion would  be  adopted  by  none  of  us.  But  very  many  pious 
men  in  the  Church  to-day  are  adopting  this  solution  in  es- 
sence and  in  spirit.  They  admit  that  the  Christian  must 
have  a  part  in  human  culture.  But  they  regard  such  activity 
as  a  necessary  evil — a  dangerous  and  unworthy  task  neces- 
sary to  be  gone  through  with  under  a  stem  sense  of  duty 
in  order  that  thereby  the  higher  ends  of  the  gospel  may  be 
attained.     Such  men  can  never  engage  in  the  arts  and 
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sciences  with  anything  like  enthusiasm — such  enthusiasm 
they  would  regard  as  disloyalty  to  the  gospel.  Such  a  po- 
sition is  really  both  illogical  and  unbiblical.  God  has  given 
us  certain  powers  of  mind,  and  has  implanted  within  us  the 
yneradicable  conviction  that  these  powers  were  intended  to 
exercised.  The  Bible,  too,  contains  poetry  that  exhibits 
no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  no  lack  of  a  keen  appreciation  of 
eauty.  With  this  second  solution  of  the  problem  we  cannot 
rest  content.  Despite  all  we  can  do,  the  desire  to  know  and 
the  love  of  beauty  cannot  be  entirely  stifled,  and  we  cannot 
permanently  regard  these  desires  as  eviL 

Are  then  Christianity  and  culture  in  a  conflict  that  is  to 
be  settled  only  by  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  forces?  A  third  solution,  fortunately,  is  pos- 
sible— namely  consecration.  Instead  of  destroying  the  arts 
and  sciences  or  being  indiflferent  to  them,  let  us  cultivate 
them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  veriest  himianist,  but  at 
the  same  time  consecrate  them  to  the  service  of  our  God, 
Instead  of  stifling  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  or  by  the  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful, 
let  us  accept  these  pleasures  as  the  gifts  of  a  heavenly 
Father.  Instead  of  obliterating  the  distinction  between 
the  Kingdom  and  the  world,  or  on  the  other  hand  withdraw- 
ing from  the  world  into  a  sort  of  modernized  intellectual 
monasticism,  let  us  go  forth  joyfully,  enthusiastically  to 
lake  the  world  subject  to  God. 

Certain  obvious  advantages  are  connected  with  such  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  a  logical  ad- 
vantage. A  man  can  believe  only  what  he  holds  to  be  true. 
We  are  Christians  because  we  hold  Christianity  to  be  true. 
But  other  men  hold  Christianity  to  be  false.  Who  is  right? 
That  question  can  be  settled  only  by  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  reasons  adduced  on  both  sides.  It  is 
true,  one  of  the  grounds  for  our  belief  is  an  inward  ex- 
perience that  we  cannot  share — the  great  experience  begun 
by  conviction  of  sin  and  conversion  and  continued  by  com- 
munion with  God — ^an  experience  which  other  men  do  not 
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possess,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  directly  base 
an  argument.  But  if  our  position  is  correct,  we  ought  at 
least  to  be  able  to  show  the  other  man  that  his  reasons  tnay 
be  inconclusive.  And  that  involves  careful  study  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Furthermore,  the  field  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  world.  The  Christian  cannot  be  satisfied  so 
long  as  any  human  activity  is  either  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity or  out  of  all  connection  with  Christianity.  Christi- 
anity must  pervade  not  merely  all  nations,  but  also  all  of 
human  thought.  The  Christian,  therefore,  cannot  be  in- 
different to  any  branch  of  earnest  human  endeavor.  It 
must  all  be  brought  into  some  relation  to  the  gospel.  It 
must  be  studied  either  in  order  to  be  demonstrated  as  false, 
or  else  in  order  to  be  made  useful  in  advancing  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  Kingdom  must  be  advanced  not  merely  ex- 
tensively, but  also  intensively.  The  Church  must  seek  to 
conquer  not  merely  every  man  for  Christ,  but  also  the  whole 
of  man.  We  are  accustomed  to  encourage  ourselves  in  our 
discouragements  by  the  thought  of  the  time  when  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord. 
No  less  inspiring  is  the  other  aspect  of  that  same  great  con- 
summation. That  will  also  be  a  time  when  doubts  have 
disappeared,  when  every  contradiction  has  been  removed, 
when  all  of  science  converges  to  one  great  conviction,  when 
all  of  art  is  devoted  to  one  great  end,  when  all  of  human 
thinking  is  permeated  by  the  refining,  ennobling  influence 
of  Jesus,  when  every  thought  has  been  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

If  to  some  of  our  practical  men,  these  advantages  of  our 
solution  of  the  problem  seem  to  be  intangible,  we  can  point 
to  the  merely  numerical  advantage  of  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic activity  within  the  Church.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
at  least  one  great  function  of  the  Church  is  the  conversion 
of  individual  men.  The  missionary  movement  is  the  great 
religious  movement  of  our  day.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  men  must  be  brought  to  Christ  one  by  one.  There  are 
no  labor-saving  devices  in  evangelism.    It  is  all  hand-work. 
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And  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  men 
are  equally  well  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel  It  is  true 
that  the  decisive  thing  is  the  regenerative  power  of  God* 
That  can  overcome  all  lack  of  preparation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  that  makes  even  the  best  preparation  useless.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  God  usually  exerts  that  power  in  con- 
nection with  certain  prior  conditions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  it  should  be  ours  to  create,  so  far  as  we  can,  with  the 
help  of  God,  those  favorable  conditions  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel  False  ideas  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  We  may  preach  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  reformer  and  yet  succeed  only  in  winning  a  straggler 
here  and  tliere,  if  we  permit  the  whole  collective  thought 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  world  to  be  controlled  by  ideas 
which,  by  the  resistless  force  of  logic,  prevent  Christianity 
from  being  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  harmless  de- 
lusion. Under  such  circumstances,  what  God  desires  us  to 
do  is  to  destroy  the  obstacle  at  its  root.  Many  would  have 
the  seminaries  combat  error  by  attacking  it  as  it  is  taught 
by  its  popular  exponents.  Instead  of  that  they  confuse 
their  students  with  a  lot  of  German  names  unknown  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  universities.  That  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  based  simply  upon  a  profound  belief  in  the 
pervasiveness  of  ideas.  What  is  to-day  matter  of  academic 
speculation  begins  to-morrow  to  move  armies  and  pull  down 
empires.  In  that  second  stage,  it  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
combatted;  the  time  to  stop  it  was  when  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  impassionate  debate.  So  as  Christians  we  should 
try  to  mould  the  thought  of  the  world  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  something  more  than 
a  logical  absurdity.  Thoughtful  men  are  wondering  why 
the  students  of  our  great  Eastern  universities  no  longer 
enter  the  ministry  or  display  any  very  vital  interest  in 
Christianity.  Various  totally  inadequate  explanations  are 
proposed,  such  as  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  other  pro- 
fessions— ^an  absurd  explanation,  by  the  way.  since  other 
professions  are  becoming  so  over-crowded  that  a  man  can 
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barely  make  a  living  in  them.  The  real  difficulty  amounts 
to  this — that  the  thought  of  the  day,  as  it  makes  itself  most 
strongly  felt  in  the  universities,  but  from  them  spreads 
inevitably  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  is  profoundly  opposed 
to  Christianity,  or  at  least- — what  is  nearly  as  bad — it  is 
out  of  all  connection  with  Christianity.  The  Church  is  un- 
able either  to  combat  it  or  to  assimilate  it,  because  the 
Church  simply  does  not  understand  it.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  more  pressing  duty  than  for  those  who  have 
received  the  mighty  experience  of  regeneration,  who,  there- 
fore, do  not,  like  the  world,  neglect  that  whole  series  of 
vitally  relevant  facts  which  is  embraced  in  Christian  ex- 
perience— what  more  pressing  duty  than  for  these  men  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  thought  of  the  world  in 
order  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  truth  instead  of  error? 
The  Church  has  no  right  to  be  so  absorbed  in  helping  the 
individual  that  she  forgets  the  world. 

There  are  two  objections  to  our  solution  of  the  problem. 
If  you  bring  culture  and  Christianity  thus  into  close  union — 
in  the  first  place,  will  not  Christianity  destroy  culture? 
Must  not  art  and  science  be  independent  in  order  to  flourish? 
We  answer  that  it  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  their  de- 
pendence. Subjection  to  any  external  authority  or  even  to 
any  human  authority  would  be  fatal  to  art  and  science.  But 
subjection  to  Grod  is  entirely  different.  Dedication  of  human 
powers  to  God  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  to  destroy 
but  to  heighten  them.  God  gave  those  powers.  He  under- 
stands them  well  enough  not  bunglingly  to  destroy  His  own 
gifts.  In  the  second  place,  will  not  culture  destroy  Christi- 
anity ?  Is  it  not  far  easier  to  be  an  earnest  Christian  if  you 
confine  your  attention  to  the  Bible  and  do  not  risk  being 
led  astray  by  the  thought  of  the  world?  We  answer,  of 
course  it  is  easier.  Shut  yourself  up  in  an  intellectual  mon- 
astery, do  not  disturb  yourself  with  the  thoughts  of  un- 
regenerate  men,  and  of  course  you  will  find  it  easier  to  be  a 
Christian,  just  as  it  is  easier  to  be  a  good  soldier  in  com- 
fortable winter  quarters  than  it  is  on  the  field  of  battle.    You 
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save  your  own  soul — but  the  Lord's  enemies  remain  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

But  by  whom  is  this  task  of  transforming-  the  unwieldy, 
resisting  mass  of  human  thoug-ht  until  it  becomes  sub- 
servient to  the  gospel — by  whom  is  this  task  to  be  accom- 
plished? To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  by  professors  in 
theological  seminaries  and  universities.  But  the  ordinary 
minister  of  the  gospel  cannot  shirk  his  responsibility.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  investigation  can  suc- 
cessfully be  carried  on  by  a  few  specialists  whose  work  is 
of  interest  to  nobody  but  themselves.  Many  men  of  many 
minds  are  needed.  What  we  need  first  of  all,  especially 
in  our  American  churches,  is  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
problems  of  theological  science.  Without  that,  the  spe- 
cialist is  without  the  stimulating  atmosphere  which  nen^es 
him  to  do  his  work. 

But  no  matter  what  his  station  in  life,  the  scholar  must 
be  a  regenerated  man — he  must  yield  to  no  one  in  the 
intensity  and  depth  of  his  religious  experience.  We  are 
well  supplied  in  the  world  with  excellent  scholars  who  are 
without  that  qualification.  They  are  doing  useful  work  in 
detail,  in  Biblical  philology,  in  exegesis,  in  Biblical  theology, 
and  in  other  branches  of  study.  But  they  are  not  accom- 
plishing the  great  task,  they  are  not  assimilating  modern 
thought  to  Christianity,  because  they  are  without  that  ex- 
perience of  God's  power  in  the  soul  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  They  have  only  one  side  for  the  com- 
parison. Modern  thought  they  know,  but  Christianity  is 
really  foreign  to  them.  It  is  just  that  great  inward  ex- 
perience which  it  is  the  function  of  the  true  Christian 
scholar  to  bring  into  some  sort  of  connection  with  the 
thought  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
defection  from  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  evidenced  even 
by  things  that  lie  on  the  surface.  For  example,  by  the  de- 
cline in  church  attendance  and  in  Sabbath  observance  and 
in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.    Special  ex- 
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planations,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  given  for  these  dis- 
couraging tendencies.  But  why  should  we  deceive  our- 
selves, why  comfort  ourselves  by  palliative  explanations? 
Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  falling  off  in  church  attendance, 
the  neglect  of  Sabbath  observance — these  things  are  simply 
surface  indications  of  a  decline  in  the  power  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  exerting  a  far  less  powerful  direct  influence 
in  the  civilized  world  to-day  than  it  was  exerting  thirty 
years  ago. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  tremendous  defection?  For 
my  part,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  lies  chiefly} 
in  the  intellectual  sphere.  Men  do  not  accept  Christianity 
because  they  can  no  longer  be  convinced  that  Christianity  is 
true.  It  may  be  useful,  but  is  it  true  ?  Other  explanations, 
of  course,  are  given.  The  modem  defection  from  the 
Church  is  explained  by  the  practical  materialism  of  the 
age.  Men  are  so  much  engrossed  in  making  money  that 
they  have  no  time  for  spiritual  things.  That  explanation 
has  a  certain  range  of  validity.  But  its  range  is  limited. 
It  applies  perhaps  to  the  boom  towns  of  the  West,  where 
men  are  intoxicated  by  sudden  possibilities  of  boundless 
wealth.  But  the  defection  from  Christianity  is  far  broader 
than  that.  It  is  felt  in  the  settled  countries  of  Europe  even 
more  strongly  than  in  America.  It  is  felt  among  the  poor 
just  as  strongly  as  among  the  rich.  Finally  it  is  felt  most 
strongly  of  all  in  the  universities,  and  that  is  only  one 
indication  more  that  the  true  cause  of  the  defection  is  in- 
tellectual. To  a  very  large  extent,  the  students  of  our 
great  Eastern  universities — and  still  more  the  universities 
of  Europe — are  not  Christians.  And  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians often  just  because  they  are  students.  The  thought  of 
the  day,  as  it  makes  itself  most  strongly  felt  in  the  uni- 
versities, is  profoundly  opposed  to  Christianity,  or  at  least 
it  is  out  of  connection  with  Christianity.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  Christian  religion  to-day  lies  in  the  sphere  of  the 
intellect.  /i^itt 

That  assertion  must  be  guarded  against  two  misconcep- 
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'lions.  In  tlie  first  place.  I  do  not  mean  that  most  men 
reject  Christianity  consciously  on  account  of  intellectual 
difficulties.  On  the  contrary,  rejection  of  Christianity  is 
due  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  simply  to  indifference. 
Only  a  few  men  have  g-iven  the  subject  real  attention.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  reject  the  gospel  do  so  simply 
because  they  know  nothing  about  it.  But  whence  comes 
this  indifference?  It  is  due  to  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  men  are  living.  The  modern  world  is  dominated 
by  ideas  which  ignore  the  gospel.  Modem  culture  is  not 
altogether  opposed  to  the  gospel.  But  it  is  out  of  all  con- 
nection with  it  It  not  only  prevents  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity.  It  prevents  Christianity  even  from  getting  a 
hearing. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  removal  of 
intellectual  objections  will  make  a  man  a  Christian.  No 
conversion  was  ever  wrought  simply  by  argument.  A 
change  of  heart  is  also  necessary.  And  that  can  be  wrought 
only  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  power  of  God.  But 
because  intellectual  labor  is  insufficient  it  does  not  follow*, 
as  is  so  often  assumed,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  God  may,  it 
is  true»  overcome  all  intellectual  obstacles  by  an  immediate 

I  exercise  of  His  regenerative  power.  Sometimes  He  does. 
But  He  does  so  very  seldom.  Usually  He  exerts  His  power 
in  connection  with  certain  conditions  of  the  human  mind. 
Usually  He  does  not  bring  into  the  Kingdom,  entirely  with- 
out preparation,  those  whose  miod  and  fancy  are  completely 
dominated  by  ideas  which  make  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  logically  impossible. 

Modem  culture  is  a  tremendous  force.  It  affects  all 
classes  of  society.  It  affects  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  In  the  first  place  the 
Church  may  simply  withdraw  from  the  conflict.  She  may 
simply  allow  the  mighty  stream  of  modern  thought  to  flow 
by  unheeded  and  do  her  work  merely  in  the  back-edrlies  of 
the  current.  There  are  still  some  men  in  the  world  who 
have  been  unaffected  by  modern  culture.     They  may  still 
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be  won  for  Christ  without  intellectual  labor.  And  they 
must  be  won.  It  ;s  useful,  it  is  necessary  work.  If  the 
Church  is  satisfied  with  that  alone,  let  her  give  up  the 
scientific  education  of  her  ministry.  Let  her  assume  the 
truth  of  her  message  and  learn  simply  how  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  detail  to  modern  industrial  and  social  conditions. 
Let  her  give  up  the  laborious  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Let  her  abandon  the  scientific  study  of  history  to  the  men 
of  the  world.  In  a  day  of  increased  scientific  interest,  let 
the  Church  go  on  becoming  less  scientific.  In  a  day  of  in- 
creased specialization,  of  renewed  interest  in  philology  and 
in  history,  of  more  rigorous  scientific  method,  let  the  Church 
go  on  abandoning  her  Bible  to  her  enemies.  They  will 
study  it  scientifically,  rest  assured,  if  the  Church  does  not. 
Let  her  substitute  sociology  altogether  for  Hebrew,  practi- 
cal expertness  for  the  proof  of  her  gospel.  Let  her  shorten 
the  preparation  of  her  ministry,  let  her  permit  it  to  be  in- 
terrupted yet  more  and  more  by  premature  practical  activ- 
ity. By  doing  so  she  will  win  a  straggler  here  and  there. 
But  her  winnings  will  be  but  temporary.  The  great  cur- 
rent of  modem  culture  will  sooner  or  later  engulf  her  puny 
eddy.  God  will  save  her  somehow — out  of  the  depths.  But 
the  labor  of  centuries  will  have  been  swept  away.  God 
grant  that  the  Church  may  not  resign  herself  to  that.  God 
grant  she  may  face  her  problem  squarely  and  bravely.  That 
problem  is  not  easy.  It  involves  the  very  basis  of  her  faith. 
Christianity  is  the  proclamation  of  an  historical  fact — ^that 
Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Modem  thought  has  no 
place  for  that  proclamation.  It  prevents  men  even  from 
listening  to  the  message.  Yet  the  culture  of  to-day  can- 
not simply  be  rejected  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  like  the  pagan 
culture  of  the  first  century.  It  is  not  wholly  non-Christian. 
Much  of  it  has  been  derived  directly  from  the  Bible.  There 
are  significant  movements  in  it,  going  to  waste,  which 
might  well  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  The 
situation  is  complex.  Easy  wholesale  measures  are  not  in 
place.     Discrimination,  investigation  is  necessary.     Some 
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of  modern  thought  must  be  refuted  The  rest  must  be 
made  subservient  But  notliing  in  it  can  be  ignored.  He 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  Modem  cuhure  is  a 
mighty  force.  It  is  either  subservient  to  the  gospel  or 
else  it  is  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  gospel  For  making  it 
subservient,  religious  emotion  is  not  enough,  intellectual 
labor  is  also  necessary.  And  that  labor  is  being  neglected. 
The  Church  has  turned  to  easier  tasks.  And  now  she  is 
reaping  the  fruits  of  her  indolence.  Now  she  must  battle 
for  her  life. 

The  situation  is  desperate.  It  might  discourage  us.  But 
not  if  we  are  truly  Christians.  Not  if  we  are  living  in 
vital  communion  with  the  risen  Lord.  If  we  are  really  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  our  message,  then  we  can  proclaim 
it  before  a  world  of  enemies,  then  the  very  difficulty  of 
our  task,  the  very  scarcity  of  our  allies  becomes  an  in- 
spiration, then  we  can  even  rejoice  that  God  did  not  place 
us  in  an  easy  age»  but  in  a  time  of  doubt  and  perplexity  and 
battle.  Then,  too,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  call  forth  other 
soldiers  into  the  conflict  Instead  of  making  our  theological 
seminaries  merely  centres  of  religious  emotion,  we  shall 
make  them  battle-grounds  of  the  faith,  where,  helped  a 
little  by  the  experience  of  Christian  teachers,  men  are 
taught  to  fight  their  own  battle,  where  they  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  strength  of  the  adversary  and  in  the  hard 
school  of  intellectual  struggle  learn  to  substitute  for  the  un- 
thinking faith  of  childhood  the  profound  convictions  of 
full-grown  men.  Let  us  not  fear  in  this  a  loss  of  spiritual 
power.  The  Church  is  perishing  to-day  through  the  lack 
of  thinking,  not  through  an  excess  of  it.  She  is  winning 
victories  in  the  sphere  of  material  betterment.  Such  vic- 
tories are  glorious.  God  save  us  from  the  heartless  crime 
of  disparaging  them.  They  are  relieving  the  misery  of 
men.  But  if  they  stand  alone,  I  fear  they  are  but  tempo- 
rary. The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  What  will  become  of  phil- 
anthropy if  God  be  lost?    Beneath  the  surface  of  life  lies  a 
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world  of  spirit.  Philosophers  have  attempted  to  explore 
Christianity  has  revealed  its  wonders  to  the  simple  soul. 
There  lie  the  springs  of  the  Church's  power.  But  that' 
spiritual  realm  cannot  be  entered  without  controversy.  And 
now  the  Church  is  shrinking  from  the  conflict  Driven 
from  the  spiritual  realm  by  the  current  of  modem  thought, 
she  is  consoling  herself  with  things  about  which  there  is  r.o 
dispute.  If  she  favors  better  housing  for  the  poor,  she 
need  fear  no  contradiction.  She  will  need  all  her  courage, 
she  will  have  enemies  enough,  God  knows.  But  they  will 
not  fight  her  with  argument.  The  twentieth  century,  in 
theory,  is  agreed  on  social  betterment.  But  sin,  and  death, 
and  salvation,  and  life,  and  God— about  these  things  there 
is  debate.  You  can  avoid  the  debate  if  you  choose.  You 
need  only  drift  with  the  current.  Preach  every  Sunday 
during  your  Seminary  course,  devote  the  fag  ends  of  your 
time  to  study  and  to  thought,  study  about  as  you  studied 
in  college — ^and  these  questions  will  probably  never  trouble 
you.  The  great  questions  may  easily  be  avoided.  Many 
preachers  are  avoiding  them.  And  many  preachers  are 
preaching  to  the  air.  The  Church  is  waiting  for  men  of 
another  type.  Men  to  fight  her  battles  and  solve  her  prob- 
lems. The  hope  of  finding  them  is  the  one  great  inspiration 
of  a  Seminary's  life.  They  need  not  all  be  men  of  conspic- 
uous attainments.  But  they  must  all  be  men  of  thought* 
They  must  fight  hard  against  spiritual  and  intellectual  indo- 
lence. Their  thinking  may  be  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
But  *it  must  be  their  own.  To  them  theology  must  be 
something  more  than  a  task.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry. It  must  lead  not  to  successful  memorizing,  but  to 
genuine  convictions. 

The  Church  is  puzzled  by  the  world's  indifference.  She 
is  trying  to  overcome  it  by  adapting  her  message  to  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  But  if,  instead,  before  the  conflict, 
she  would  descend  into  the  secret  place  of  meditation,  if 
by  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel  she  would  seek  an  answer 
not  merely  to  the  questions  of  the  hour  but,  first  of  all. 
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to  the  eternal  problems  of  the  spiritual  world,  then  perhaps, 
by  God's  grace,  through  His  good  Spirit,  in  His  good  time, 
she  might  issue  forth  once  more  with  power,  and  an  age 
of  doubt  might  be  followed  by  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  faith. 
Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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The  Witness  of  the  Gospel"" 

Matthew  and  Mark  furnish  no  clue  to  their  authors.  In 
Luke  and  John  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person,  though 
not  in  his  own  name.  The  use  of  ye  in  John  xix,  35 ;  xx,  31 
indicates  that  the  writer  was,  or  professed  to  be,  known  to 
the  original  readers  of  the  Gospel  as  clearly  as  the  pref- 
ace of  Luke  indicates  that  the  evangelist  was  known  to 
Theophilus.  What  does  the  Gospel  tell  us  of  this  un- 
named author? 

I.  He  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  "We  be- 
held his  glory"  (i,  14)  is  sometimes  understood  to  signify 
the  spiritual  vision  which  all  believers  enjoy.  But  bodily 
vision  is  evidently  meant,  a)  Oedofiai  is  used  twenty 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  nine  times  in  the  Gospel  and 
First  Epistle  of  John,  and  always  denotes  the  sight  of  the 
eyes.  Compare  Matt.  v.  8 — **Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  (  S-^ovrai )  God",  with  I  John  iv,  12 — 
"No  man  hath  beheld  (  red^arai  )  God  at  any  time"  and 
I  John  iv,  14 — "We  have  beheld  (reOedfieOa)  and  bear 
witness  that  the  Father  hath  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  b)  The  aorist  points  to  a  historical  event.  If 
spiritual  vision  were  meant,  the  present  would  naturally 
be  used,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii,  18,  or  the  future,  as  in  Matt,  v,  8. 
c)  The  we  oi  verse  14  is  followed  by  we  all  of  v.  16.  One 
represents  the  circle  of  eyewitnesses,  the  other  the  larger 
company  of  believers,  d)  The  words  are  set  in  a  his- 
torical framework — the  incarnation,  the  dwelling  among 
men,  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  beholding  is 
part  of  the  history. 

The  claim  to  be  an  eyewitness  is  asserted  yet  more  em- 
phatically in  the  First  Epistle,  which  is  from  the  same  hand 

*"The  Witness  of  Tradition"  was  discussed  in  this  Review,  x  (1912). 
pp.  437-464. 
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as  the  Gospel.  "That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our 
hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of  life"  (i,  i). 

Yet  more  particularly  in  xix.  35  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
author  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  crucifixion.  "He  that 
hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true :  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may  believe." 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  writer  may  not  use 
ixclvo^  in  referring  to  himself.  Ulysses  speaking  in 
the  first  person  calls  himself  i/ceipo^,  (Odyssey  o  346; 
»  321).  Jesus  uses  it  in  speaking  of  Himself  in  the  third 
person,  John  ix,  37.®*  The  construction  causes  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  Greek  than  in  English,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
refer  i/ceivo^  either  to  some  unknown  person  distinguished 
from  the  writer,  or  to  Christ,  as  though  the  author  were 
calling  upon  Him  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  words. 

The  vividness  and  particularity  of  the  narrative,  the  fre- 
quent and  precise  notes  of  time  and  place,  the  graphic 
touches,  the  lifelike  portraiture,  the  sympathetic  spirit,  at- 
test the  truth  of  the  claim  that  the  Gospel  is  the  work  of 
an  eyewitness. 

2.  The  author  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  a) 
The  author  was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  but  the  only  dis- 
ciple who  appears  there  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
xix.  26.  b)  The  earliest  historical  witness  to  the  Gospel 
is  contained  in  the  closing  chapter.  Those  to  whom  it  was 
first  addressed — ye,  xix.  35,  xx.  31 — and  who  gave  it  to 
the  world,  appended  to  it  the  testimony  that  the  author  was 
the  beloved  disciple.  "This  is  the  disciple  who  beareth  wit- 
ness of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things :  and  we  know 
that  his  witness  is  true"  (xxi.  24).  This  statement  was 
attached  to  the  Gospel  from  the  beginning,  so  far  as  we 
know ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  was  added  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  the  closing  chapter,  at  least  in  part,  to  correct 


"Instances  of  the  same  kind   are  cited   from  the   Classic  writers 
by  Drummond,  p.  392. 
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the  impression  that  Jesus  had  declared  that  John  should 
not  die.  But  the  obvious  way  to  refute  the  error  would 
have  been  to  note  the  fact  of  his  death  if  it  had  occurred. 
And  the  present,  beareth  witness,  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If  it  refers  to  his  abiding  testimony  through  his 
Gospel,  it  would  naturally  follow  wrote  these  things;  he 
wrote  these  things,  and  thereby  bears  witness. 

3.  It  also  appears  that  this  eyewitness  and  beloved  dis- 
ciple was  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  for  he  alone  answers 
to  the  description  of  the  author,  a)  The  author  was  one  of 
the  bosom  friends  of  Jesus.  The  name  "disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  is  sufficient  proof.  But  the  character  of  the 
narrative  furnishes  additional  evidence.  The  writer  is  one 
of  the  inner  circle  of  Jesus'  friends,  is  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  disciples,  portrays  with  graphic 
power  scenes  in  which  they  alone  were  present,  reports 
words  spoken  to  them  alone,  such  as  no  man  could  invent. 
The  intimate  friends  of  Jesus  were  three,  Peter,  James  and 
John.  They  alone  were  with  Him  when  He  restored  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  to  life,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
and  in  Gethsemane.  To  them  we  turn  to  find  the  beloved 
disciple.  But  it  was  not  Peter,  who  appears  in  company 
with  him,  nor  James,  who  was  put  to  death  long  before  the 
Gospel  could  have  been  written;  John  alone  remains,  b) 
Chapter  xxi  shows  us  seven  disciples  gathered  at  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  was  the  beloved  disciple.  But 
he  was  not  Peter,  Thomas,  nor  Nathaniel,  who  are  named 
in  company  with  him  elsewhere — Peter  in  chap,  i,  and  xiii, 
Nathaniel  in  chap,  i,  and  Thomas  in  chap.  xiv.  He  was  either 
one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  or  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee.  And  in  view  of  the  intimate  relation  which  the 
title  involves  we  are  constrained  to  see  in  him  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  as  James  was  early  cut  off,  again  the 
process  of  elimination  leads  inevitably  to  John,  c)  The 
picture  of  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  answers 
to  the  picture  of  John  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  John  was 
probably  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
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the  Synoptic  narrative.  The  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
that  they  might  sit  on  either  hand  of  the  Lord  in  His 
kingdom,  is  one  of  many  indications  that  they  held  a  po- 
sition of  pecuhar  intimacy  with  the  Master.  They  were 
also  partners  and  friends  of  Peter.  These,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  three  whom  Jesus  chose  to  be  with  Him  in 
»^he  most  momentous  experiences  of  His  hfe.  This  John, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Synoptic  record,  is  nowhere  named 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  nor  is  James  his  brother.  The  title 
*'sons  of  Zebedee''  occurs  only  in  xxi.  2.  And  this  omission 
is  the  more  marked  because  it  is  at  variance  w^ith  the  usual 
particularity  of  the  Gospel.  Others  of  the  disciples  are 
named — Peter  often,  Andrew,  Nathaniel,  Thomas,  Philip. 
Judas  the  son  of  James,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  In- 
deed the  Gospel  never  refers  to  a  disciple  without  naming 
him  except  in  this  single  instance.  This  Gospel  alone  gives 
the  name  of  the  serv^ant  of  the  high  priest  whose  ear  was 
cut  off,  and  tells  us  that  Peter  struck  the  blow ;  this  Gospel 
alone  names  Mary  as  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus  in 
Bethany,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  Judas  who  first  found 
fault  with  her.  Yet  in  this  Gospel  the  name  of  John,  one 
of  the  bosom  friends  of  Jesus,  is  nowhere  found.  But  there 
is  an  unnamed  disciple  who  holds  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
place  that  John  holds  in  the  earlier  record.  It  is  the  dis- 
ciple w^hom  Jesus  loved.  His  prominence  in  the  apostolic 
company^  his  friendship  with  Peter,  which  appears  again 
in  the  Acts  and  in  Gal  it.  9,  his  intimate  relations  with 
Jesus,  correspond  precisely  to  the  Synoptic  representation  of 
John. 

He  is  probably  introduced  in  i.  35.  The  vivid  descrip- 
tion and  exact  notes  of  time  point  to  an  eyewitness.  One 
of  the  two  disciples  who  followed  Jes»is  is  named,  why  not 
the  other,  unless  he  was  the  beloved  disciple,  w^hose  name 
is  never  given?  The  passage  suggests  that  he  also  had  a 
brother.  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John  are  brought 
together  here,  as  they  are  found  together  in  the  earlier 
Gospels  (Matt,  iv,  18,  Mark  xiii.  3,  Luke  v.  10). 
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It  is  said  that  the  title  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" 
savors  of  pride,  and  could  not  have  been  assumed  by  John. 
But  let  us  examine  his  use  of  it.  It  occurs  only  five  times ; 
first  in  xiii.  23,  where  it  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  reclining  on  Jesus'  bosom;  and  the  fact  is  noted  be- 
cause it  explains  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  was  part 
of  the  historical  situation.  The  title  thus  g^ven  was  after- 
ward employed  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  identify- 
ing him  without  mentioning  his  name.  In  xix.  26  the 
title  suggests  the  reason  why  Jesus  committed  Mary  to 
him  and  not  to  her  own  sons.  In  xx.  2  the  name  is  used 
again,  but  after  he  has  been  introduced  he  is  called  simply 
"the  other  disciple".  The  remaining  instances  are  in  xxi.  7 
and  20.  Whether  this  chapter  was  added  by  another  hand, 
or  came  from  the  pen  of  John,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Gospel  does  not  parade  the  title.  It  was  never  used  until 
the  last  night  of  Jesus'  life,  and  afterward  only  when  the 
course  of  the  narrative  required. 

Nor  does  it  convey  an  exclusive  claim.  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  loved  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus.  Upon  the  very 
occasion  when  the  title  was  first  used.  His  love  for  the  whole 
company  of  the  disciples  is  most  clearly  and  tenderly  ex- 
pressed. "Having  loved  his  own  who  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end"  (xiii.  i).  "Even  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another"  (xiii.  34).  "As  the 
Father  hath  loved  me,  I  also  have  loved  you"  (xv.  9). 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends"  (xv.  13).  He  who  recorded  these 
words  was  moved  by  no  narrow  or  selfish  motive  to  call 
himself  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  but  by  gratitude  and 
humility.  So  Paul  laid  claim  to  the  love  that  belongs  to  all 
mankind :  "The  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me"  (Gal.  ii.  20).  That  is  the  appropriating  power 
of  faith. 

The  question  is  asked  by  Prof.  Peake,®*^  why  John  is  so 
much  more  prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the 


'A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  146. 
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Synoptists.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  John 
hides  himself,  and  is  prominent  only  because  he  is  dragged 
into  light  by  modern  criticism.  It  is  the  critics  and  not  the 
evangelist  to  whom  this  prominence  is  due.  He  appears 
only  when  the  course  of  the  narrative  requires  it,  and  then 
with  veiled  face.  Only  once  is  his  voice  heard,  when  at 
the  Last  Supper  he  asked,  Lord,  who  is  it? 

There  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
purports  to  be  a  work  of  an  eyewitness,  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee.  And  this  claim  was 
attested  and  indorsed  while  the  author  was  still  living  by 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  given. 

If  the  Gospel  was  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who  wished 
to  be  taken  for  the  Apostle,  why  should  lie  resort  to  this 
curiously  indirect  method  of  identifying  himself?  If  it 
was  the  work  of  John,  addressed  originally  to  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  there  was  no  need  to  be  more  explicit 

Now  the  question  arises,  does  the  character  of  the  Gospel 
bear  out  this  claim?  Is  it  such  a  Gospel  as  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  hand  of  John? 

John  was  a  Jew.  a  native  of  Palestine.  We  should  ex- 
pect him  to  be  reasonably  familiar  with  the  country,  its 
geography,  history,  parties,  institutions,  customs.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  we  find  minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  all 
parts  of  the  land,  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  Perea.  The 
author  is  at  home  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  alike.  He  is  familiar  with  Jewish  sects,  and 
laws  and  customs,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  be  in  error  in 
any  matter  of  fact,®*  He  has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with 
many  mistakes,  some  of  which  we  may  proceed  to  consider* 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  mention  of  Sychar  in  iv. 
5  is  now  generally  abandoned.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that 
there  was  a  city  of  that  name,  distinct  from  Shechem,  an- 
swering to  the  modern  'Aska'.**®  Nor  need  we  conclude 
that  there  was  no  such  place  as  Bethany  beyond  the  Jordan 


*Zahn.  Introduction  to  the  Niw  Testament,  iit,  pp.  349-555. 
*See  Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  chap,  xviii. 
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(i.  28)  because  Origen  could  not  find  it  two  hundred  years 
later.  It  was  a  place  of  small  importance,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  it  had  changed  its  name  or  dis- 
appeared during  those  troubled  times.  If  it  had  never  ex- 
isted, it  is  hard  to  account  for  its  appearance  in  a  Gospel 
elsewhere  so  precise  and  accurate. 

The  scene  of  John  v  is  laid  in  Jerusalem;  chap,  vi  be- 
gins with  the  words,  "After  these  things  Jesus  went  away 
over  the  sea  of  Galilee".  It  has  been  inferred  that  the 
author  conceived  of  the  sea  as  lying  near  the  city.  But 
after  these  things  need  not  mean  immediately  after;  and  it 
is  incredible  that  a  writer  who  elsewhere  shows  such  min- 
ute knowledge  of  the  country  should  have  been  so  grossly 
ignorant  of  its  main  features. 

Caiaphas  is  said  to  have  been  high-priest  that  year  (xi. 
49,  51,  xviii.  13) ;  therefore  the  evangelist  believed  that  the 
high-priest  was  chosen  annually.  But  the  words  do  not 
necessarily  convey  that  sense.  They  may  mean  simply  that 
memorable  year.  Or  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  re- 
lation between  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  a  relation  which  we 
cannot  precisely  determine.  In  Luke  iii.  2  we  read  of  the 
high-priesthood  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas;  and  shortly  after 
the  crucifixion  Annas  is  termed  the  high-priest  (Acts  iv.  6). 
It  was  the  position  of  Caiaphas  at  that  particular  time  that 
made  him  a  prophet. 

In  his  recent  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  Mr.  E.  F.  Scott 
affirms  that  "It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  evangelist  had  any 
first-hand  or  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament. 
His  allusions  to  it  are  comparatively  few  and  of  a  somewhat 

perfunctory  and  superficial  nature The  Scriptures 

in  any  case  are  no  longer  the  supreme  authority  which  they 
were  to  the  earlier  Christian  writers"  (p.  197).  This  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  rooted 
in  the  Old  Testament;  that  Christ  appeals  to  the  Scriptures 
and  specifically  to  Moses  as  bearing  witness  of  Him,  and  de- 
clares that  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken.  Mr.  Scott's 
book  often  reminds  us  of  George  Eliot's  account  of  the 
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schemes  of  the  Rev,  Amos  Barton,  ''admirably  well  calcu- 
lated, supposing;  the  state  of  the  case  were  otherwise".  We 
constantly  ask  as  we  read,  Of  wdiat  is  he  speaking?  Cer- 
tainly not  of  the  Gospel  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
Gospel  is  saturated  with  the  Old  Testament.  The  law  and 
the  prophets  are  the  back-ground  of  its  liistory  and  doctrine. 
This  will  appear  when  we  reach  the  second  part  of  our  in- 
quiry, the  Sources  of  the  Gospel*  Here  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  my  Teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  chap.  i. 

Schmiedel^^*^*  notes  that  "three  points  are  enough  to  show 
that  it  (the  Gospel)  is  dominated  by  complete  indifference 
as  to  the  faithfulness  of  a  record/'  But  they  seem  rather  to 
show  how  captious  criticism  may  become.  They  are  (1)' 
** Jesus  gives  the  explanation  of  the  Supper  a  year  before 
its  celebration/'  But  Jesus  is  not  foretelling  the  Supper  in 
the  discourse  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  All  that  He 
says  would  be  true  if  the  Supi>er  had  never  been  instituted. 
He  sets  forth  a  general  truth  which  finds  visible  expression 
indeed  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  if  His  words  do  directly 
refer  to  the  Supper,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  He  who 
even  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  foretells  His  death 
might  also  foretell  this  memorial  of  His  death.  (2)  **500, 
if  not  1000  soldiers,  when  he  whom  they  are  sent  to  take 
prisoner  says  T  am  he',  recoil  and  fall  to  the  ground".  Here 
the  exaggeration  must  be  charged  to  the  critic.  The  band 
or  cohort  w^as  no  doubt  represented  by  a  small  detachment. 
And  the  effect  produced  is  no  more  remarkable  than  other 
instances  of  supernatural  power.  (3)  **One  hundred  pounds 
of  spices  are  used  to  embalm  his  body."  But  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  was  rich,  Nicodemus  was  a  ruler,  the  abund- 
ance of  spices  was  provided  as  a  mark  of  honor  and  affec- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  the  body  was  covered  with 
them.  It  is  said  of  King  Asa  that  "they  buried  him  in  his 
own  sepulchres  ,  ,  ,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was 
filled  with  sweet  odors  and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared 
by  the  perfumer's  art"  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14).     And  to  those 
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who  cavil  at  this  service  of  love  rendered  by  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  to  the  Master  it  may  be  said,  as  to  those  disciples 
who  found  fault  with  Mary,  Let  them  alone,  they  have 
wrought  a  good  work. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  about  the  writings  of 
recent  Jewish  critics  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  that 
they  have  tended  upon  the  whole  to  confirm  the  gospel  pic- 
ture of  external  Jewish  life,  and  where  there  is  a  discrep- 
ancy these  critics  tend  to  prove  that  the  blame  lies  not  with 
the  New  Testament  originals,  but  with  their  interpreters. 
....  Most  remarkable  of  all  has  been  the  cumulative 
strength  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Jewish  writers  favor- 
able to  the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, especially  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  reported  to  have  been  spoken."^^^ 

It  is  said  that  John  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  Jews  in 
the  spirit  of  alienation  and  hostility  manifest  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  We  must  observe  that  the  term  is  often  used  in  a 
purely  historical  sense,  for  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
addressed  were  chiefly  Gentiles.  It  serves  to  distinguish 
Jews  from  Gentiles;  Judeans  from  Galileans;  the  rulers 
from  the  multitude;  unbelieving  Jews  from  the  disciples. 
These  distinctions  have  their  necessary  place  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative.  Again,  it  is  true,  the  phrase  often  con- 
veys the  thought  of  separation  and  antagonism,  a)  This 
is  in  line  with  the  tendency  apparent  in  the  Synoptic  record 
and  in  other  New  Testament  writings  (Matt,  xxviii.  15, 
Mark  vii.  3,  Luke  vii.  3,  xxiii.  51,  Acts  xxviii.  17,  19,  i 
Cor.  i.  22,  23,  ix.  20,  2  Cor.  xi.  24).  The  spirit  of  de- 
tachment from  the  Jewish  church  was  already  at  work. 
The  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  rulers,  the  leaders  and 
representatives  of  Judaism  is  the  same  in  all  the  Gospels. 
Did  it  make  no  impression  on  His  disciples?  b)  It  was 
natural  that  this  tendency  should  fiiid  its  clearest  and  fullest 
expression  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
were  written,  or  at  least  the  Synoptic  tradition  was  fixed. 


*  Abrahams,  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (1909)  181. 
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before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  marked  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  final  breach  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  Is  it  strange  that  this  great  event  should 
be  reflected  in  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel? 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed  ( i )  that  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament  is  higher  honor  accorded  to 
the  Jew  than  in  this  Gospel,  **IsraeHte  indeed**  is  a  title  of 
distinction.  "Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Jesus  was  recog* 
nized  as  a  Jew,  and  called  Himself  a  Jew.  It  is  one  of  those 
strange  assertions  of  Schmiedel  regarding  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, which  lead  us  to  wonder  what  book  he  has  in  mind, 
that  "Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking  of  the  Jews,  the  Law, 
the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  as  matters  of  utter  indifference  to 
him''  (p.  23s).  What  is  it  that  indicates  His  indifference 
to  the  Law?  Is  it  that  He  termed  it  the  word  of  God,  the 
Scripture  that  cannot  be  broken?  That  He  appealed  to  it 
as  bearing  witness  of  Him?  That  He  rendered  it  unfailing 
obedience?  But  it  is  said  that  He  spoke  to  the  Jews  of 
your  Law:  "for  Jesus  himself,  then,  this  law  is  not  valid" 
(p.  16).  But  Moses,  Joshua,  Jeremiah  spoke  to  Israel  of 
your  God;  did  they  then  deny  that  He  was  their  God? 
Stephen  speaks  in  the  same  breath  of  our  fathers  and  your 
fathers  (Acts  vii.  44-51).  To  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  Paul 
spoke  of  your  fathers  (Acts  xxviii.  25).  Surely  the  use  of 
the  argument  ad  hominem  need  excite  no  surprise.  Jesus 
calls  the  Law  your  Law,  as  he  calls  Abraham  your  father,  to 
emphasize  their  position  and  responsibility.  And  if  we  take 
those  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  which  are  cited  by 
Schmiedel  (viii.  17,  x.  34),  we  find  that  in  both  cases  Jesus 
appeals  to  the  Law  in  justification  of  His  claims,  and  in  one 
of  them  pronounces  the  Law  the  w^ord  of  God,  the  Scripture 
that  cannot  be  broken.  He  denied  the  charge  of  trans- 
gressing the  Law  when  it  was  brought  against  Him  by  the 
Jews;  and  that  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  critic  of  to-day. 
Surely  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  may  be  either 
identified  with  the  Jews,  or  distinguished  from  them,  since 
they  were  united  with  them  by  race  but  separated  from  them 
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by  faith.  And  what  is  it  that  indicates  His  indifference  to 
the  feasts  ?  Is  it  that  so  far  as  possible  He  observed  thena, 
so  that  they  determine  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel  ?  That 
in  their  ceremonial  He  found  illustrations  of  His  character 
and  mission? 

(2)  The  truthfulness  of  the  record  appears  in  the  fact 
that  this  phrase,  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  is  ascribed  only 
four  times  to  Jesus,  and  in  every  instance  is  accounted  for 
by  the  historical  situation.  In  iv.  22  He  distinguishes  the 
Jews  from  the  Samaritans,  and  identifies  Himself  with  them. 
In  xiii.  33  He  distinguishes  them  from  His  disciples,  and  in 
xviii.  20,  36  He  speaks  of  them  to  Pilate.  Not  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  decisively  severed  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  Jewish  church,  could  that  phrase  fully  convey 
the  sense  of  alienation  and  antagonism  which  we  find  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  evangelist  may  properly  employ  it 
in  this  sense,  reading  the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
but  he  is  careful  not  to  anticipate  the  course  of  history  by 
putting  it  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

We  turn  to  consider  the  relation  of  this  Gospel  to  the 
Synoptic  narrative.  That  they  differ  widely  is  evident  at  a 
glance.  We  may  note  first  the  main  lines  of  variation,  and 
then  consider  some  specific  differences. 

This  Gospel  is  broadly  contrasted  with  the  earlier  Gospels 
in  several  respects:  i)  In  time.  From  the  earlier  record 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was 
confined  to  a  single  year;  in  John  it  extends  over  a  period 
of  two  or  three  years  and  several  months.  But  the  green 
grass  of  Mark  vi.  39  points  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
answers  to  the  passover  season  of  John  vi.  4.  Thus  the 
Synoptic  narrative  too  indicates  a  ministry  of  more  than  one 
year.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  earlier  Gospels  in  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  Passion  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
New  Testament  criticism.  No  solution  of  it  has  won  gen- 
eral assent.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  this  differ- 
ence, which  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  Gospels,  does  not  seem 
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to  have  troubled  the  early  Christians  at  all ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  they  were  familiar  with  customs,  of 
which  the  knowledge  has  since  been  lost,  that  furnished  the 
key  to  the  difficulty. 

2)  In  the  scene  of  Jesus'  ministry.  According  to  John 
it  was  Judea,  according  to  the  Synoptists  it  was  Galilee. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  Judea  is  the  scene  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  John's  narrative,  the  work  in  Galilee  is  not  for- 
gotten. There  His  first  miracle  was  wrought.  The  words 
of  His  brethren  upon  the  eve  of  His  final  departure  from 
Galilee  (vii,  3,  4),  six  months  before  His  death,  indicate 
that  for  some  time  He  had  manifested  Himself  chiefly  in 
the  northern  region.  He  was  commonly  regarded  as  a 
Galilean  (i.  45,  46,  vii.  41,  52,  xviii.  5,  7,  xix.  19). 
**His  own  country''  (iv.  44)  is  not  Judea,  but  Galilee.  The 
Synoptic  narrative  is  much  more  closely  confined  to  Galilee 
than  John  to  Judea.  From  the  Baptism  to  the  Passion  there 
is  no  certain  intimation  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
southern  province*  In  Luke  iv.  44  Judea  may  be  read  in- 
stead of  Galilee;  but  Judea  is  sometimes  used  by  Luke  to 
include  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  clearest  indication  of 
the  Judean  ministry  is  found  in  the  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxiiL  2j^  Luke  xiii,  34),  which  taken  in  its  natural 
and  obvious  sense  signifies  that  He  had  often  visited  Jeru- 
salem and  had  often  been  rejected.  Why  the  Judean  min- 
istry has  left  such  meagre  traces  in  the  Synoptic  record  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  New  Testament. 

3)  In  the  manner  of  Jesus'  teaching.  In  the  earlier  Gos* 
pels  it  is  plain,  practical,  popular ;  in  John  it  is  mystical  and 
profound.  The  parable  is  not  found  here;  though  such 
figures  as  those  of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  the  vine  and 
the  branches,  might  easily  have  been  cast  in  the  form  of 
parables,  But  the  terse  and  pointed  sayings  which  are 
frequent  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  by  no  means  wanting 
in  John.  Drummond  gives  a  partial  list  of  them,  numbering 
sixty  (p.  18).  And  Matt.  xi.  27-30  is  in  troth  **an  aerolite 
from  the  Johannean  heaven'*.    It  is  true  that  the  Synoptic 
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Grospels  dwell  more  upon  the  ethical  and  John  upon  the 
spiritual  side  of  Jesus'  doctrine,  but  in  neither  case  ex- 
clusively ;  and  surely  if  Jesus  was  what  all  the  Gospels  rep- 
resent Him  to  have  been  both  the  ethical  and  the  spiritual 
must  have  had  a  place  in  His  teaching.  It  is  highly  un- 
reasonable to  insist  that  the  greatest  of  teachers  must  speak 
always  in  the  same  tone.  And  the  Gospels,  which  term 
Jesus  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  are  con- 
sistent in  making  Him  speak  both  the  language  of  earth  and 
the  language  of  heaven. 

4)  In  the  subject  matter  of  His  teaching.  In  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels  His  constant  theme  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
in  John  it  is  Himself.  "The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  like", 
"I  am'*,  are  the  characteristic  phrases.  But  these  aspects  of 
Jesus'  teaching  are  not  contradictory  but  complementary. 
The  crucial  question  is.  Was  He  merely  human,  or  was  He 
also  divine?  And  to  that  question  all  the  Gospels  return 
the  same  answer.  Though  He  is  nowhere  termed  God  in  the 
earlier  Gospels  as  in  John,  yet  He  claims  and  exercises  the 
attributes  of  Deity.  He  sets  His  word  beside  the  word  of 
God  as  of  equal  authority;  proclaims  Himself  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath ;  forgives  sin ;  promises  to  be  present  wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name ;  gives  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.  In  the  very  act  of  confessing  His  ignorance  of 
the  day  and  hour  of  His  return,  He  exalts  Himself  above 
the  angels  (Mk.  xiii.  32).  Words  which  in  the  mouth  of 
any  other  man  would  be  insanity  or  blasphemy  fall  con- 
stantly from  His  lips.  The  Jesus  of  Mark  is  as  truly  if 
not  as  conspicuously  divine  as  the  Jesus  of  John.^^^  If  He 
was  divine,  as  all  the  Gospels  declare,  is  it  strange  that  He 
spoke  much  of  Himself?  He  was  a  prophet  and  a  Saviour. 
As  a  prophet  He  declared  the  will  of  God ;  as  a  Saviour  He 
called  men  to  believe  in  Him.  In  all  the  Gospels  He  is 
both  prophet  and  Saviour,  but  the  prophet  is  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  earlier  Gospels  and  the  Saviour  in  John.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  teaching  regarding  Himself  should  be  most 

"•See  Warfield,  The  Lord  of  Glory;  Swctc,  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark,  p.  Ixxxiv. 
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fully  and  sympathetically  presented  by  the  disciple  who  was 
in  most  intimate  fellowship  with  Him,  who  wrote  the  Gos- 
pel for  the  avowed  purpose  of  leading  men  to  faith  in  Him 
as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  wrote  when  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  teaching  had  been  unfolding  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  the  history  of  the 
world?  It  has  been  dogmatically  affirmed  that  '*a  Jesus 
who  preached  alternately  in  the  manner  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  of  John  xiv-xvi  is  a  psychological  impossi- 
bility*** But  in  truth  if  Jesus  was,  as  all  the  Gospels  de- 
clare^  the  Son  of  God  in  the  form  of  man,  we  must  expect 
Him  to  sweep  the  whole  range  of  truth  from  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  profoundly  spir- 
itual teaching  that  He  reserved  for  His  disciples.  If  He 
was  both  God  and  man,  He  most  have  spoken  in  the  tone 
of  the  Synoptists  and  in  the  tone  of  John. 

We  may  proceed  to  examine  other  points  of  difference 
from  the  Synoptic  narrative  which  are  said  to  show  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been  written  by  John. 
a)  In  the  Synoptic  tradition,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was 
carefully  hidden  during  His  early  ministr>%  while  in  John 
it  is  openly  declared  from  the  beginning.  Here  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  revelation  and  the  recognition  of 
His  Messiahship.  It  is  disclosed  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Synoptic  story, — proclaimed  by  Gabriel,  announced  by 
John  the  Baptist,  witnessed  by  evil  spirits.  In  His  first 
public  discourse  Jesus  applied  to  Himself  the  words  of 
Isa.  Ixi.  I,  which  were  universally  recognized  as  Messianic. 
From  tlie  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  made  use  of  Mes- 
sianic titles,  especially  Son  of  Man.^*'^ 

The  recognition  of  His  Messiahship  is  apparently  earlier 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  Synoptics,  where  the  first 
explicit  confession  of  it  was  made  by  Peter.  Matt.  xvi.  16, 
in  the  last  year  of  Jesus*  ministry.  In  John  it  was  recog- 
nized and  confessed  from  the  beginning.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  the  term  Messiah   represents  very  different 


*Sec  Warfield,  Op,  cit  p.  128. 
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conceptions,  carnal  and  spiritual.  The  disciples,  according 
to  John,  accepted  Jesus  at  once  as  the  Messiah  in  the  sense 
in  which  as  Jews  they  understood  the  term.  But  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Him  led  them  in  time  to  that  higher 
conception  which  found  expression  in  Peter's  memorable 
words.  For  that  spiritual  conception  a  divine  revelation 
was  required.  This  is  in  keeping  with  John's  use  of  the 
word  believe,  which  sometimes  signifies  simple  assent,  and 
again  denotes  that  trust  in  God  which  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

b)  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  studied  attempt  to  exalt  John 
at  the  expense  of  Peter.  If  this  is  true,  certainly  it  would 
raise  grave  doubts  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  in  the  high  character  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Apostle.  What  are  the  facts?  The  Peter 
depicted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  same  Peter  with  whom 
we  have  grown  familiar  in  the  Synoptic  story, — ardent,  im- 
pulsive, self-willed,  needing  restraint  and  rebuke,  yet  de- 
voted to  his  Master,  and  holding  the  first  place  in  the 
company  of  the  Twelve.  He  is  sumamed  Cephas,  the 
Rock,  by  Jesus.  Andrew  is  known  as  Simon  Peter's  brother. 
He  makes  the  great  confession  of  Jesus'  Messiahship  in 
this  Gospel  as  in  Matthew,  and  at  an  earlier  period  of  His 
ministry  (vi.  68,  69).  He  defends  Jesus  in  the  garden,  and 
John  alone  records  his  name.  His  denial  is  related  by  all 
the  Gospels;  John  alone  relates  his  confession  and  restor- 
ation. In  the  Synoptic  narrative  John  is  named  40  times, 
and  Peter  64;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  beloved  disciple  is 
named  five  times,  and  Peter  34.  John  does  not  obtrude 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  but  appears  only  when  the  course 
of  the  narrative  requires  it.  When  they  are  named  to- 
gether, Peter  is  always  first  xviii.  15,  xx.  2,  xxi.  2.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  is  it  asserted  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  dis- 
parages Peter? 

Upon  three  occasions,  it  is  said,  Peter  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented as  inferior  to  John,  i)  At  the  Last  Supper  John 
holds  the  place  of  honor,  as  he  reclines  in  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.    It  may  be  true,  as  Westcott  maintains,  that  the  place 
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of  honor  was  really  held  by  Peter.  In  any  case  Peter  ap- 
pears throughout  the  scene  as  the  leader  of  the  Twelve. 
The  beloved  disciple  appears  only  incidentalty,  while  Peter 
is  the  central  figure.  And  if  John  is  represented  as  hold- 
ing a  place  of  peculiar  intimacy  with  his  Master^  is  it  nec- 
essary to  seek  for  some  ulterior  motive?  May  not  facts 
count  for  something?  And  in  a  narrative  so  graphic  and 
Hfelike,  may  we  not  assume  that  the  Gospel  says  so  simply 
because  it  was  true? 

2)  At  the  tomb  of  Jesus  on  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. But  the  case  here  is  no  stronger  than  before.  If 
John  was  the  first  to  reach  the  tomb,  Peter  was  the  first 
to  enter.  That  John  is  said  to  have  believed  does  not 
deny  that  Peter  too  believed,  for  the  subsequent  narrative 
bears  abimdant  witness  to  his  faith.  John  is  speaking  simply 
of  his  own  experience. 

3)  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (chap*  xxi).  But  here  again 
Peter  takes  the  place  of  leader.  He  is  named  first.  He 
says,  I  go  a  fishing,  and  the  others  follow.  He  leaps  into 
the  sea  that  he  may  be  the  first  to  greet  the  risen  Lord.  He 
draws  the  net  to  land.  He  is  forgiven  and  restored,  and 
made  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock.  But  it  is  said  that 
while  Peter  is  threatened  with  death,  to  John  is  given  the 
promise  of  long  life.  Let  us  observe,  however,  that  John 
expressly  asserts  that  long  life  was  not  promised  him.  The 
words  of  the  Master  were  simply  conditional.  **He  said 
not***  And  moreover  it  is  hard  to  see  how  long  life,  even 
if  it  were  promised,  should  be  a  more  signal  mark  of  divine 
favor  than  the  death  by  which  Peter  should  glorify  God. 

The  fact  is  that  the  character  of  Peter  and  his  relation  to 
Jesus,  to  the  Twelve,  and  to  John  in  particular,  as  portrayed 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Synop- 
tic narrative. 

c)  It  is  said  that  in  John  Jesus  is  constantly  represented 
as  working  miracles  to  manifest  His  glory,  and  they  are 
termed  signs;  while  in  the  earlier  Gospels  He  expressly  de- 
clared that  no  sign  should  be  given.     But  if  there  is  a 
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contradiction  here,  it  attaches  to  the  Synoptic  story  itself. 
Just  before  Jesus  asserted,  "no  sign  shall  be  given",  He 
had  cast  out  an  evil  spirit,  and  affirmed  that  the  miracle 
was  an  indication  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come 
(Matt.  xii.  22-38).  Evidently  He  did  not  mean  that  He 
would  do  no  miracle,  or  that  miracles  should  have  no  sig- 
nificance. His  enemies  refused  to  accept  the  miracles  He 
had  wrought,  and  demanded  a  sign  of  another  sort,  and 
that  He  refused  to  give. 

d)  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  is  in  several  respects  "a 
work  of  second-century  controversy".  It  deals  with  ques- 
tions which  arose  only  '*when  the  broad  lines  of  Christian 
theology  had  been  definitely  laid  down."^^*  The  discus- 
sions of  Jesus  with  the  Jews  are  altogether  unlike  those  re- 
corded by  the  Synoptists,  deal  with  diflferent  questions  and 
reflect  the  opinions  of  a  later  age.  That  there  is  a  differ- 
ence is  true,  though  it  is  often  magnified.  When  it  is 
affirmed  that  "the  controversy  no  longer  turns  on  our 
Lord's  attitude  to  the  Law  or  the  theocratic  hopes",^^* 
we  remember  that  the  healing  of  an  impotent  man  on  the 
Sabbath  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Jews 
upon  Jesus  (v.  16),  and  that  the  anger  kindled  by  this 
breach  of  the  Law,  as  they  conceived  it,  burned  so  fiercely 
that  when  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  a  long  absence 
the  attack  was  renewed  (chap.  vii).  And  it  was  this  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Law  which  drew  from  Him  the  first 
explicit  claim  to  equality  with  God  which  He  made  in 
presence  of  the  Jews.  And  when  we  read  that  "the  conflict 
between  Jesus  and  the  Jews  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  comes  to 
a  head  in  the  great  Eucharistic  discussion",^^®  the  simple 
answer  is  that  the  statement  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  Eucharist,  though  it  deals  with  the  great  spiritual 
truth  which  finds  visible  expression  in  the  Eucharist.  But 
the  difference  asserted  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 

"^  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  70,  71. 
"•  Scott,  Ibid, 
"^  Scott,  p.  7L 
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Synoptic  Gospels  does  exist.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  scene  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and 
still  more  to  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  treats  of  those 
pro  founder  aspects  of  our  Lord*s  teaching  which  were  the 
last  to  be  comprehended  and  the  most  difficult  to  set  forth. 
We  have  here  simply  a  specific  illustration  of  tlie  generic 
difference  between  John  and  the  earlier  record. 

e)  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Scott  that  *in  the  Johannine  discourses  the  element 
of  teaching  is  conspicuously  absent*  Little  is  said  by  way  of 
ethical  precept  or  even  of  spiritual  illumination".^"^  Again 
we  ask»  Of  what  is  he  speaking?  Surely  not  of  the  Gospel 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  of  which  the  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual teaching  is  the  very  soul.  And  in  the  same  paragraph 
from  which  this  passage  is  taken  we  read,  "They  (the  words 
of  Christ)  convey  more  clearly  and  emphatically  than  ac- 
tions could  do  the  inner  secret  of  his  personaHty^  proclaim- 
ing him  to  be  one  with  the  Father,  the  Light  and  Life  of 
the  world,  the  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,  .  ,  . 
The  divine  nature  imparted  itself  by  means  of  them.  They 
passed  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  receive  them  like 
the  very  breath  of  God,  and  were  found  to  be  spirit  and 
life".  If  such  power  is  ascribed  to  His  words,  what  do 
they  lack  of  ethical  precept  and  spiritual  illumination?  The 
nature  of  God,  the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  the  way  of  sal- 
vation through  Him.  regeneration,  the  Person  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  relation  of  believers  to  the  Master  and 
to  one  another,  the  life  to  come — all  these  high  themes  are 
treated  here  with  unequaled  clearness  and  power. 

f)  It  is  said  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  at  variance  with 
the  others  in  its  representation  of  J<:thn  the  Baptist.  To 
what  extent  this  Gospel  contains  a  polemic  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Baptist  we  may  inquire  hereafter.  The  in- 
feriority of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  is  as  clearly  and  decisively 
attested  by  the  earlier  evangelists  as  by  John.  He  declared 
at  the  opening  of  his  ministry.  One  cometh  after  me  for 


'  P.  171. 
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whom  I  am  not  worthy  to  perform  the  most  menial  office. 
Three  specific  points  of  variance  are  all^^ed 

i)  It  is  asked,  If  John  saw  the  Spirit  descend  upon 
Jesus,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents,  how  could  he  after- 
ward have  fallen  into  doubt?  And  how  could  Jesus  have 
commended  his  steadfastness?  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  created  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  belongs 
to  the  earlier  record.  There  too  he  sees  the  Spirit  descend- 
ing upon  Jesus,  and  recognizes  in  Him  the  Christ ;  yet  a  lit- 
tle later  asks,  "Art  thou  he  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for 
another?"  (Matt.  xi.  3).  He  who  questions  the  possibility 
of  such  transition  from  faith  to  doubt  knows  little  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  conspicuously  illustrated  in  the 
story  of  Elijah.  As  in  the  case  of  Peter  Jesus  recognized 
the  love  underlying  the  denial,  so  in  John  He  saw  the  faith 
beneath  the  doubt.  That  he  asked  the  question  showed  his 
doubt ;  that  he  asked  it  of  Jesus  showed  his  faith. 

2)  The  place  of  his  ministry  in  the  record.  In  the 
Synoptic  narrative  it  precedes  the  ministry  of  Jesus;  in 
John  it  coincides  with  it  in  part.  But  surely  it  is  plain  that 
the  Judean  ministry  of  Jesus,  which  John  records,  overlaps 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist;  while  the  Galilean  ministry, 
which  the  Synoptists  relate,  followed  it. 

3)  The  contents  of  the  Baptist's  message.  In  the  earlier 
Gospels  he  appears  as  a  religious  reformer,  and  the  burden 
of  his  preaching  is  repentance ;  in  John  he  is  simply  a  wit- 
ness to  the  Christ.  But  the  Synoptists  themselves  declare 
that  while  he  summoned  men  to  repentance  he  told  them 
of  the  Coming  One  before  whom  he  was  sent  to  prepare 
the  way.  When  the  Christ  appeared,  what  should  he  do 
but  point  to  Him,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents?  The 
Synoptists  record  his  ministry  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus ; 
John  records  his  ministry  after  the  baptism.  Should  the 
manifestation  of  the  Christ  have  no  effect  upon  his  teach- 
ing? Then  he  cried,  The  Christ  is  coming,  repent;  now  he 
cries.  The  Christ  is  come,  behold. 

g)  That  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  not  recorded  by 
the  Synoptics  is  a  real  difficulty,  of  which  no  satisfactory 
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explanation  has  been  given.  In  John  it  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  arrest 
and  execution  of  Jesus,  Yet  there  is  no  reference  to  it 
in  the  earlier  Gospels.  One  method  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  is  to  reject  the  narrative  of  John  as  unhistorical. 
Schniiedel*^*  even  regards  it  as  due  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laz- 
arus. If  we  assume  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  trustworthy, 
how  may  we  account  for  the  omission  of  this  important 
narrative  by  the  Synopttsts?  They  must  have  known  of  it; 
how  could  they  fail  to  recognize  its  importance,  and  give  it 
a  place  in  their  narrative  ?  The  reasons  commonly  assigned 
are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  they  omit  the  resur- 
rection because  it  occurred  in  Judea,  But  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  closing  scenes  of  Jesus*  life,  which  they 
record;  and  if  it  really  led  up  to  His  death  how  could  they 
omit  it?  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  pass  it 
by  for  fear  that  they  might  endanger  the  lives  of  the  family 
of  Bethany,  It  is  true  that  in  the  account  of  the  anoint- 
ing given  by  Matthew  and  Mark  the  names  of  the  sisters 
and  Lazarus  are  not  recorded.  But  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  would  be  sufficient  to  identify  them  in  a  place  like 
Bethany.  Moreover  the  facts  were  widely  known,  famil- 
iar to  the  Jews.  And  if  the  event  was  so  important  as 
John  intimates,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  Gospels  a  gener- 
ation later  should  hesitate  to  record  it  even  if  the  name  of 
Lazarus  should  be  withheld.  We  know  of  no  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  the  omission.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  reason.  It  is  not  rational  to  reject  history  other- 
wise trustworthy  because  it  contains  difficulties  that  we  can- 
not solve. 

h)  It  is  affirmed  that  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
John,  The  compassion,  the  sympathy,  the  tenderness, 
which  form  the  charm  of  His  character  in  the  earlier  nar* 
rativc,  have  disappeared.  He  is  concerned  for  His  own 
honor  and  glory  alone,  and  His  miracles  are  no  longer  the 

^Op.  cit,  p.  112, 
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expression  of  His  love  for  men,  but  simply  evidences  of  His 
divine  mission.  His  human  nature  is  simply  a  phantom,  an 
illusion,  like  the  body  which  the  Docetae  ascribed  to  Him; 
an  appearance  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  reality. 
It  is  true  of  course  that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  sign-quality  of  His 
miracles  is  more  pronounced.  But  these  are  merely  differ- 
ences of  degree.  The  denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  notable  illustration  of  that 
curious  aloofness  from  life,  that  singular  detachment  from 
the  common  thought  and  experience  of  men,  which  per- 
vades much  of  the  theological  literature  of  our  time,  es- 
pecially that  which  comes  from  Germany.  Mayne  Reid, 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  was  accustomed  to  speak  contempt- 
uously of  closet  naturalists,  who  discoursed  learnedly  upon 
the  nature  and  habits  of  wild  animals  without  ever  setting 
eyes  upon  them.  There  are  many  closet  critics,  who  set 
up  purely  subjective  standards  of  judgment,  and  measure 
all  things  by  their  own  moods  and  feelings.  I  do  not  like 
this,  therefore  it  could  not  have  happened.  This  does  not 
appeal  to  me,  therefore  it  cannot  be  of  interest  to  any  one. 
They  set  up  their  own  tastes  and  prejudices  against  the 
common  judgment  of  mankind,  the  experience  of  two  thous- 
and years;  and  deal  with  books  as  if  they  had  no  history, 
and  had  filled  no  place  in  the  world  except  on  the  desk  of 
the  critic. 

For  example,  Schmiedel  remarks,^^®  "When  we  consider 
further  how  limited  a  number  of  ideas  are  continually  re- 
peated in  these  discourses  in  a  way  which  is  felt  to  be  quite 
monotonous  and  tedious  even  by  very  many  of  those  who  re- 
gard the  Fourth  Gospel  with  a  kind  of  awe,  we  wonder  the 
more  how  Jesus  could  have  gone  on  talking  in  this  way  for 
two  years  without  being  left  with  no  one  at  all  to  listen  to 
him".  Yet  the  world  has  been  listening  to  these  discourses 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  never  more  intently  and  eager- 
ly than  to-day. 

"•0/>.  cit,p,  74. 
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Again  Schmiedel  remarks,^**^  in  discussing  Jesus'  style  of 
speaking  in  John,  "It  was  really  difficnit  for  a  soul  in  an- 
guish to  derive  any  comfort  from  it".  And  again,^*^  **Thef 
Fourth  Gospel  knows  nothing  and  can  know  nothing  of  the 
great  consolation  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  i8) 
gives  to  all  such  earthly  pilgrims:  'because  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted/  *'  Yet  to  this  Gospel  men  have  turned  for  com- 
fort and  strength  throughout  all  the  centuries  of  the 
Church's  history.  The  great  leaders  of  every  age  have 
borne  this  witness, — Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  On  his 
death-bed  John  Knox  said  to  his  wife,  "Go,  read  where  I 
cast  my  first  anchor** ;  upon  which  she  read  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  Jolin's  Gospel.  And  myriads  of  men  and  women 
in  humble  station  have  drawn  from  this  book  supplies  of 
grace  and  help  in  time  of  need.  Yet  all  this  testimony  is 
brushed  aside,  I  do  not  care  for  the  l>ook,  therefore  it 
could  not  be  of  use  to  anyone. 

The  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  treated  at 
length  by  Schmiedel  The  Jews  thought  that  the  tears  of 
Jesus  showed  His  love  for  Lazarus,  the  love  attested  by  the 
sisters  and  the  evangelist.  But  the  critic  thinks  otherwise. 
**The  author  of  the  Gospel  has  taken  care  to  show  that  we 
may  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expect  to  find  any  genuinely 
human  feeling  in  the  Jesus  of  his  story''.^'^  Yet  in  fact 
no  passage  in  all  the  Scripture  has  brought  Jesus  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  men  in  time  of  sorrow;  and  those  words,  *T 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life/*  have  kindled  the  hope  of 
immortality  in  human  breasts  beyond  any  other  words  that 
were  ever  spoken.  He  who  does  not  feel  what  has  stirred 
the  hearts  of  men  without  number  may  well  inquire  whether 
the  fault  be  not  in  himself.  Let  any  man  who  questions 
the  worth  of  this  Gospel  visit  the  homes  of  mourning,  and 
he  will  soon  discover  whether  the  Jesus  represented  here  is 
capable  of  speaking  comfort  to  troubled  hearts.    Surely  to 

**0^  ci/.,  p.  73. 

»"  op,  ciL,  p.  157. 
*•  Op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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disregard  the  witness  of  mankind  in  judging  of  the  char- 
acter, quality,  effect  of  a  book  comes  perilously  near  the 
modem  unpardonable  sin,  of  being  unscientific. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  critical,  even  cynical,  tone 
in  which  the  fondest  hopes  and  highest  interests  of  mankind 
are  often  treated,  to  such  a  book  as  Prof.  Dnunmond's 
Johannine  Thoughts,  of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy.  The  chapter  entitled  "Lazarus"  bears  also  the 
heading,  The  Sympathy  of  Christ,  and  we  read,  "His  tears 
must  have  been  tears  of  sympathy"  (p.  122).  And  again, 
"To  thousands  of  troubled  hearts  the  chapters  which  record 
the  intimate  conversation  between  Jesus  and  his  loved  dis- 
ciples have  been  a  source  of  comfort  and  peace"  (p.  155). 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  charge  would  be 
amply  justified  if  certain  modes  of  interpretation  which 
have  been  recently  put  forward  could  be  sustained.  There 
would  be  little  comfort  in  the  Gospel  if  we  should  follow 
those  who  make  of  it  a  series  of  forced  and  frigid  alle- 
gories. Some  of  those  who  are  foremost  in  assailing  the 
historical  and  critical  trustworthiness  of  the  early  fathers 
are  reviving  some  of  the  worst  features  of  their  systems, 
without  the  spiritual  insight  and  fervor  which  redeem  their 
writings  from  barrenness.  They  shun  their  virtues  and  imi- 
tate their  defects.  The  most  puerile  conceits  of  Augustine 
and  others  are  reproduced  as  the  latest  word  of  scholar- 
ship."* 

Dr.  MoflF att  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament  informs  us  that  "the  five  husbands 
of  IV.  19  are  the  five  earlier  deities  of  the  Samaritan  cultus 
....  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband  is 
either  Yahweh,  who  really  belongs  to  Israel,  or  else  Simon 
Magus,  the  contemporary  idol  of  the  Samaritans".^** 
Schmiedel  tells  us  that  the  sick  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
represents  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  five  porches  the 
five  books  of  Moses.**'     The  mother  of  Jesus  represents 

"•  I  have  given  many  instances  of  Augustine's  use  of  allegory  in  my 
article  "Augustine  as  an  Exegete",  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1904. 
"•P.  524. 
*"0^  ri/.,  p.  99. 
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the  ancient  faith. *^*  The  plain,  simple  narrative  is  resolved 
into  a  series  of  types  and  allegories,  not  drawn  from  the 
Gospel  but  imposed  upon  it.  Allegory  of  course  is  not 
wanting-  in  John,  but  it  is  used  as  everywhere  in  the  New 
Testament  with  rare  discretion,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it  where  it  is  not  plainly  indicated-  Even  where 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative  is  admitted,  to  over- 
lay it  with  allegory  is  to  obscure  the  facts,  to  veil  the  true 
character  of  Jesus,  to  take  Him  out  of  relation  to  the  com- 
mon life  of  men.  The  history  is  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. Facts  give  place  to  fancies,  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  In 
the  course  of  our  study,  indeed,  we  are  often  reminded  of 
the  opening  chapter  of  Martin  Chiicdeivit,  where  the  criti- 
cal methods  sometimes  employed  in  modern  exegesis  are 
admirably  represented.  The  words  of  Wendt  are  worth 
noting:*^''  **When  we  reflect  how  readily  every  sect  of  that 
age  which  had  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament — ^scribes  of 
Palestine  and  philosophers  of  Alexandrine  Judaism,  a  Paul 
and  a  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  and  subapostolic  Christianity 
likewise— resorted  to  allegory  as  a  means  for  introducing 
new  ideas  into  the  old  Scriptures,  and  making  them  appear 
to  be  registered  there  already,  we  must  recognize  the  high 
significance  of  the  fact  that  such  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  as  strange  to  the  Johannine  as  to  the  Synop- 
tic utterances  of  Jesus". 

There  are  those  who  discover  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  a 
church  manifesto*  of  which  one  of  the  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures is  the  large  place  given  to  the  sacraments.  This  is 
properly  reserved  for  consideration  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. 

We  are  told  that  John  appears  in  Gal.  ii  as  a  bigoted  Jew, 
who  believed  that  the  gospel  was  sent  to  the  chosen  people 
alone.  If  that  were  true,  surely  John  might  learn  some- 
thing in  the  years  that  elapsed  before  the  Gospel  was  writ- 


"■  Scott,  op,  cit,  p»  75* 

"*  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p.  igo. 
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ten.  Peter  and  Paul  were  bigoted  enough,  yet  they  were 
converted:  was  John  alone  incapable  of  learning?  But  it 
is  not  true  that  John  is  represented  in  Galatians  as  a  nar- 
row-minded bigot.  James  and  Peter  and  John  recognized 
the  divine  commission  of  Paul,  and  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  he  should  go  to  the  Gentiles  and 
they  to  the  circumcision.  Each  of  them  chose  the  sphere  of 
labor  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  and  all  recognized  that 
the  work  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  was  ordained  by 
God. 

The  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  Gnosticism  is  an  inter- 
esting and  complicated  theme.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  ob- 
serve that  though  the  incipient  forms  of  Gnosticism  are 
assailed  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul;  though  John  was  a  con- 
temporary, and  according  to  tradition  an  opponent,  of  Cer- 
inthus;  and  though  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name,  pro- 
ceeding certainly  from  the  same  school  if  not  from  the 
same  hand  as  the  Gospel,  and  of  approximately  the  same 
date,  evince  the  keenest  abhorrence  of  that  Docetism  which 
was  one  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  system:  yet  there  is  no 
attack  upon  Gnosticism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Never  do 
the  opponents  of  Jesus  assume  the  Gnostic  position.  Gnos- 
ticism does  not  appear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  the  Gos- 
pel is  true  to  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  There  is  no 
point  of  contact  between  the  Gospel  and  Gnostic  systems 
which  is  not  amply  accounted  for  upon  the  theory  of 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospel  by  the  simple  supposition 
that  the  Gnostics  drew  upon  the  Gospel  for  their  material. 
Certainly  if  there  is  a  polemic  here  it  is  singularly  indirect 
and  ineffective,  for  the  later  Gnostics  contrived  to  find  in 
the  Gospel  the  basis  of  their  teaching.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  Gnosticism  which  forbids  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  John  the  Apostle  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  first  century. 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  constrains  us  to  believe  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  Jesus. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 


THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  TO  THE 

BIBLE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  as  taught  by  Calvin  and  by  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  succeeding 
centtiry,  has  fallen  into  an  almost  complete  neglect  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  error  of  identifying  the  Witness  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  argument  from  Christian  experience  which 
is  much  used  in  modern  Apologetics,  but  is  also  partly  due 
to  a  mistaken  mystical  conception  of  its  nature,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  prevalent  antisupernaturalism  upon 
modern  theological  thought.  It  is  wortli  while,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  nature,  object,  and  apologetic  value  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  Scripture. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
truth,  but  a  part  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  application  of  Redemption,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  whole  organism  of  Scripture  truth.  It 
is  one  aspect  of  the  question  as  to  the  efficient  cause  and 
the  ground  of  saving  faith.  It  has.  therefore,  certain  pre- 
suppositions which  were  clearly  recognized  and  stated,  es- 
pecially by  Calvin  and  by  most  of  the  great  theologians. 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  of  the  succeeding  century. 
The  chief  of  these  presuppositions  is  that  God  can  be  known 
only  by  revelation.  This  is  true  of  our  natural  knowledge 
of  God.  The  origin  and  development  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  not  a  realization  of  God*s  self -consciousness  in  man, 
as  pantheism  conceives  it;  but  is  due  to  the  self -revealing 
act  on  God*s  part  in  Creation  by  which  He  has  made  Him- 
self manifest  creating  man  with  a  religii>us  nature  capable 
of  seeing  God  in  the  works  of  His  hands. 

Furthermore,  faith  is  conviction  of  truth  grounded  on 
evidence.  In  this  broad  sense  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
knowledge.     Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  in  faith  the  evi- 
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dence  is  not  that  of  self -consciousness  or  reason,  but  con- 
sists in  a  testimony  external  or  objective  to  our  conscious- 
ness. Religious  faith,  therefore,  must  be  grounded  in  the 
testimony  of  God.  This  is  true  in  reference  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  obtained  from  general  revelation  in  Nature 
and  man.  We  must  rely  on  God's  witness  to  Himself  in 
the  heart  and  in  His  Creation.  This  is  just  as  true  of  a 
true  or  saving  faith  in  God's  Word. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  sin,  ob- 
scuring and  distorting  our  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and 
darkening  man's  heart  or  mind,  has  rendered  him  incapable 
of  seeing  God  in  His  works,  and  no  less  incapable  of  truly 
seeing  Him  in  the  special  revelation  in  Scripture  by  which 
He  has  restored  and  completed  His  revelation  of  Himself. 
There  is  need,  therefore,  of  a  complete  renewal  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  sinner  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  saving  faith 
in  God  and  in  His  Word.  Saving  faith,  like  all  truly  re- 
ligious faith,  must  rest  on  God's  testimony  and  presupposes 
man's  capacity  to  recognize  the  testimony  as  from  God. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  these  fundamental  truths  that  the 
old  Protestant  theologians  asserted  that  the  Bible  is  its  own 
witness  because  God  speaks  in  it.  This  is  not  reasoning  in 
a  circle.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be 
of  God  because  God  says  so  in  it,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
He  who  says  so  because  the  Bible  is  His  word.  It  means 
simply  that  the  Bible  is  self -witnessing;  that  it  bears  in 
itself  the  marks  of  its  divine  origin  if  we  have  the  eye  of 
faith  to  see  them.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  demands  faith  from  every  one  to  whom  it  comes  with 
its  message.  Its  demand  for  faith  is  not  limited  to  those 
capable  of  weighing  the  external  evidence  for  its  divine 
origin.  The  ground  of  such  faith,  therefore,  must  be  ulti- 
mately the  self-evidencing  character  of  the  Bible.  It  follows 
also  from  what  has  been  said,  and  it  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  old  Protestant  theologians,  that  doubt  or  unbelief 
as  to  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Scripture,  is  not 
due  to  any  deficiency  in  or  want  of  objective  evidence,  but 
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to  the  condition  of  heart  of  sinful  man.  This  is  not  only 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  evidence  for  the  Bible  which  convinces  one  man,  fails 
to  convince  another,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  same 
amount  of  evidence  may  fail  to  convince  a  man  at  one  time 
and  yet  later  produce  a  complete  conviction. 
■  All  these  truths  are  taught  in  Scripture  as  well  as  by 
experience.  Sin  with  its  obscuration  of  our  religious  knowl- 
edge is  conceived  of  as  a  power  of  darkness  which  rules 
over  this  sinful  world,  and  the  Gospel  revelation  by  con- 
trast is  called  light  This  contrast  is  always  represented 
as  fundamental  and  ineradicable  by  natural  means  so  that 
the  transition  from  darkness  to  light  is  only  by  means  of 
supernatural  revelation  and  supernatural  illumination. 
Darkness,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  only  used  in 
a  quasi-objective  sense  to  depict  the  misery,  estrangement 
from  God,  and  want  of  all  true  knowledge  of  God  which 
characterized  the  world  before  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
revelation  of  God  which  He  made,  so  that  Christ*s  coming 
was  a  light  to  the  world  (Isa.  ix.  i  [2]  ;  Ix.  2),  but  also 
expresses  the  ignorance  or  spiritual  blindness  of  sinful  man 
apart  from  inward  illumination  (Job  v.  14;  xxxvii.  19). 
This  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  light,  nor  a  merely  negative 
use  of  the  term  darkness,  as  where  it  represents  the  essential 
unknowableness  of  God  (Deut  v.  22 ;  Psa.  xcvii.  2).  but  is  a 
positive  condition  of  the  wicked  ( i  Sam.  ii.  9),  and  a  penal 
infliction  (Deut.  xxviii.  29;  Job.  v.  14). 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  same  quasi-objective 
use  of  the  term  to  express  the  dense  ignorance  of  God  which 
spreads  over  the  earth  apart  from  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  the  Gospel  a  light  which  shines  in 
a  dark  place  (Jn.  i.  5;  2  Pet.  i,  19  etc.),  and  also  the  same 
subjective  sense  of  the  term  which  denotes  the  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  sinner.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  re- 
corded in  the  Synoptists.  the  term  is  most  frequently  used 
in  an  eschatological  sense  to  denote  the  mental  and  spiritual 
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condition  of  those  in  the  state  of  future  punishment.  In 
the  Gospel  of  John,  however,  it  is  a  term  denoting  the 
dense  ignorance  which  is  totally  unable  to  see  the  divine 
revelation  of  light  which  has  always  shone  and  still  shines 
into  it  from  the  Logos  and  from  the  Incarnate  Word 
(Jn.  i.  5).  In  this  sense  Christ  is  come  as  a  light  into  the 
darkness  of  the  world  (Jn.  xii.  46).  But  the  condition  of 
spiritual  blindness  of  the  individual  apart  from  the  inward 
spiritual  illumination  which  Jesus  gives,  is  set  forth  when 
a  walk  in  darkness  is  contrasted  with  possession  of  the  light 
of  life.  Here  the  light  is  that  by  which  true  life  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  the  life-giving  inward  light  which  Jesus  gives 
the  darkened  soul.  And  by  contrast  the  darkness  is  spiritual 
blindness  (Jn.  viii.  12).  Paul  also  uses  the  term  darkness 
to  denote  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the  natural  man.  Be- 
fore God  creatively  illuminates  the  mind,  this  darkness  is  as 
dense  as  that  of  the  outer  world  at  Creation  before  God  said 
"let  there  be  light"  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  It  is  therefore  repre- 
sented as  a  power  which  has  authority  to  rule  over  men  and 
from  which  God  must  deliver  them  (Col.  i.  13).  It  affects 
man's  whole  understanding  or  mind  so  that  the  Gentiles 
are  described  as  darkened  in  their  understanding.  In  this 
state  they  are  alienated  from  God,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  and  hardness  of  heart  which  always  accompany 
this  darkness  or  spiritual  blindness  (Eph.  i v.  17,  18).  It 
is,  therefore,  a  spiritual  blindness  due  to  sin,  and  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man  that  Paul 
describes  the  former  condition  of  his  readers  absolutely  as 
darkness  (Eph.  v.  8).  This  is  a  condition  of  hardness  or 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  a  condition 
of  blindness  wrought  by  sin  (Eph.  iv.  18;  2  Cor.  iv.  4). 
According  to  Peter  this  is  a  condition  out  of  which  man  can 
come  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel  only  by  an  effectual  call 
from  God  (i  Pet.  ii.  9). 

In  consequence  of  tjiis  spiritual  blindness  the  natural 
man  i.e.  the  unregenerjite  man,  is  unable  to  receive  the 
revelation  made  by  the  Sf^irit  through  the  Apostles  (i  Cor. 
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iL  I4ff).  In  this  context  Paul  says  that  he  relied  for  success 
in  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  on  man's  wisdom,  but 
on  the  demonstration  of  tlie  Spirit,  in  order  that  the  faith 
of  the  Corinthians  might  not  rest  on  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
on  the  power  of  God.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
unr^;enerate  man  does  not  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit^ 
ajid  cannot  receive  them  because  they  arc  spiritually  dis- 
cerned. Th^  regenerate  man,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
receive  these  things,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
former  has  not  and  the  latter  has  spiritual  insight  or  dis- 
cernment Moreover  Paul  here  teaches  that  this  spiritual 
discernment  consists  in  the  apprehension  of  the  religious 
value,  truth,  and  divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  dis- 
cerned, and  that  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  heart.  And  in  the  preceding  chapter  the 
Apostle  asserts  that  the  very  same  Gospel  with  the  same 
amount  of  external  attestation,  wbs  an  offense  to  the  Jew 
and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  those  who  were  in- 
wardly and  effectually  called  it  was  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God  ( i  Cor.  i.  2^,  24).  Hence,  as  we  have  seen, 
if  this  Gospel  be  hid  i.e.  its  truth  and  saving  efficacy  un- 
recognized, it  is  not  for  lack  of  evidence,  but  because  men 
are  lost  and  blinded  by  sin  (2  Cor.  iv.  4). 

Consequently  one  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  Re- 
generation is  an  illuminating  action  of  God*s  Spirit  on 
man's  heart  or  mind,  removing  the  spiritual  blindness.  In 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  work  of 
God*s  Spirit  as  the  source  of  life  in  the  cosmos  and  of  su- 
pernatural power  in  the  theocratic  leaders,  that  is  most 
prominent  In  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah,  however,  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  individual  believer 
as  the  source  of  an  ethical  change.  This  is  clearly  the  case 
in  Psa.  li,  where  David  prays  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
heart  and  the  renewal  of  a  right  spirit  within  him,  and 
prays  God  not  to  take  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  from  him. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  present  in  Israel  through  Moses  so 
that  in  their  rebelliousness  they  grieved  Him   (Isa,  Ixiii, 
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lof).  This  inward  work  and  presence  of  God's  Spirit, 
however,  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  times. 
The  new  Church  is  to  be  a  spiritual  Church  (Isa.  xliv.  3; 
lix.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  29),  His  continued  presence  being  the 
great  blessing  of  the  coming  Messianic  age  (Isa.  lix.  21). 
He  is  the  source  of  spiritual  life  to  God's  people  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  14),  and  His  universal  outpouring  and  influence 
will  mark  the  Messianic  age  (Joel  ii.  28-32).^  In  all  this, 
however,  the  illuminating  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  removing 
the  blindness  due  to  sin  is  not  specifically  mentioned.  But 
that  this  is  part  of  the  saving  work  of  God  in  man's  heart 
is  made  perfectly  clear  where  the  Psalmist  prays  that  God 
will  illumine  his  eyes  lest  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  (Psa. 
xiii.  4  [3]),  and  especially  where  he  prays  that  God  would 
open  his  eyes  that  he  might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
His  law  (Psa.  cxix.  18)  ;  so  that,  though  he  believed  that  the 
entrance  of  God's  word  gives  light  to  the  soul  (verse  130), 
this  can  only  be  through  the  opening  of  the  blind  eyes. 
Hence  to  be  "taught  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  liv.  13)  and  to 
"know  the  Lord"  (Jer.  xxxi.  34)  refer  to  this  saving  knowl- 
edge which  results  from  the  illuminating  work  of  God  in 
the  soul.  It  is  this  same  inward  work  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment which  Isaiah  predicted  that  the  Messiah  would  ac- 
complish for  His  people  (Isa.  xlii.  7),  and  which  was 
fulfilled  when  Jesus  came  as  the  Light  of  the  World. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  this 
enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit  is  most  fully  developed, 
the  saving  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  being  char- 
acteristic of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  not  made 
explicit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though  they  evidently  con- 
tain clear  intimations  of  this  truth.  Jesus'  miracles  of  heal- 
ing were  more  than  signs  of  His  Messiahship  and  Deity; 
they  were  symbolical  of  His  power  to  heal  the  terrible  dis- 
ease of  sin.    The  healing  of  the  blind  man  as  recorded  in 

*Oehler,  O.  7.  Theology,  pp.  507,  S08;  B.  B.  Warfield,  "The  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,"  Pres.  and  Rkp.  Review.  VI,  pp.  665-687. 
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Mark  and  Luke  teaches  the  supernatural  power  of  Jesus  to 
open  the  bhnd  eyes  of  the  soul  { Mk.  viii.  22-26 ;  Lk.  xviii, 
35-43).  In  the  latter  instance  (ver,  42)  the  answer  of  Jesus 
to  the  blind  man  that  his  faith  had  saved  him,  indicated  the 
deeper  than  physical  healing  that  the  Saviour  wrought.  An- 
other indication  of  the  truth  that  mere  external  evidence 
will  not  convince  a  spiritually  blind  heart  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  Jesus  would  do  no  mighty  works  to  convince  men  of 
His  claims  when  there  was  a  sinful  opposition  of  the  heart 
to  Himself.  Moreover  He  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich  man  and  Lazarus  that  unbelief  in  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  evidence,  nor  could 
it  be  removed  by  any  additional  external  proof  (Lk,  xvi. 
31)*  The  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  not  a  natural  possession  of  man,  but  a  gift  of 
God  (Mt.  xiii.  11)  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  recognition  of  Jesus*  Messiahship  and  Deity,  as  our 
Lord's  words  to  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  clearly  show 
(Mt.  xvi.  17).  The  great  revealing  work  of  Christ,  as  set 
forth  in  Mt.  xi.  2^fi,  clearly  cannot  be  limited  to  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Jesus*  Person  and  life  and  teaching,  but 
must  include  His  lifegiving  touch  on  the  sinner's  heart  by 
which  alone  His  objective  revelation  of  God  is  made 
effective. 

It  is,  however,  in  our  Lord's  teaching  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  that  this  truth  is  most  fully  and  richly  de- 
veloped. In  the  earlier  chapters  the  Holy  Spirit  is  repre- 
sented as  the  source  of  regeneration  and  spiritual  life.  But 
in  the  third  chapter  there  is  a  hint  that  this  involves  an 
enlightening  of  the  mind.  Nicodemus  says  that  he  knows 
that  Jesus  is  a  teacher  come  from  God,  and  it  was  in  reply 
to  this  statement  that  Jesus  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth  from  God's  Spirit,  implying  that  a  true  recog- 
nition of  Himself  as  a  teacher  is  possible  only  to  one  who 
is  bom  anew  by  the  Spirit  (Jn.  iii.  jff).  But  it  is  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters  that  the  re- 
vealing and  enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit  is  most  fully 
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expounded.  The  departure  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  is  as 
momentous  in  the  history  of  Redemption  as  was  His  Advent. 
His  revealing  and  saving  work,  He  teaches,  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Spirit  who  is  ^'another  Paraclete",  to  take  Christ's 
place  and  carry  on  His  work;  or  more  accurately  Christ  is 
to  be  present  in  His  Church  by  the  Spirit,  especially  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth  (Jn.  xiv.  26;  xv.  26;  xvi.  I2ff).  The 
Spirit  is  to  glorify  Christ  by  completing  His  revelation, 
and  by  guiding  the  Church  into  all  truth.  These  promises 
include  not  only  the  completion  of  the  organism  of  special 
revelation  through  the  Apostolic  revelation,  but  also  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  Christian  Church  through  the 
ages.  It  is,  moreover,  "the  things  of  Christ"  and  not  new 
truths  which  are  the  object  of  the  Spirit's  witness.  He  does 
not  speak  from  Himself  but  .is  a  witness  to  the  truth  which 
is  Christ  Himself.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  this  respect,' 
therefore,  is  a  supernatural  one,  removing  the  blindness  of 
sin,  and  its  object  or  objective  content  is  the  "things  of 
Christ"  or  the  Gospel. 

Paul  develops  fully  this  teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  by 
His  Resurrection  becomes  the  exalted  Lord,  the  "quicken- 
ing Spirit"  {irvev^La  ^(oottoiovv  i  Cor.  xv.  45),  and  the 
source  of  spiritual  light  as  well  as  life  (2  Cor.  iii.  i6f). 
According  to  Paul  neither  the  law  of  Moses  nor  even  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  can  remove  the  darkness  of  mind  due  to 
sin  (2  Cor.  iii.  12  flf).  When  the  Spirit  is  given  as  the 
power  of  a  new  supernatural  life,  then  it  is  light  within  as 
well  as  without.  The  Spirit  removes  the  veil  of  blindness 
on  the  sinner's  heart.  In  the  fourth  chapter  this  same 
supernatural  power  is  referred  to  God.  This  is  to  empha- 
size its  essentially  creative  nature.  God,  who  at  the  Creation 
when  the  world  was  in  physical  darkness,  said  "Light  shall 
shine  out  of  darkness",  has  shined  in  the  same  creative  or 
supernatural  way  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  so  that  they 
can  recognize  God's  glory  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6)  ;  which 
glory  shines  in  the  face  of  Christ  far  more  brightly  than  on 
Moses'  face  (iii.  7).    He  who  cannot  see  this  light  has  been 
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blinded  by  sin  (iv,  jf )  so  that  the  failure  to  see  the  glorious 
light  is  not  due  to  defect  of  light  but  defect  of  vision.  Here 
the  reference  is  probably  to  Paul's  conversion,  but  not  ex- 
clusively nor  to  what  was  peculiar  to  it;  but  rather  to  what 
is  common  to  all  believers  {iy  raU  KapUm^;  rifiiA>p),  In 
Gal.  i.  I5f  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  an  inner  revelation  of 
Christ  to  him,  but  here  he  refers  rather  to  his  authoritative 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  as  an  Apostle,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  i  Cor.  ii.  lo. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  therefore  for  Paul  the  source 
not  only  of  spiritual  life  but  of  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  need  of  this  spiritual  ilkiniination  according  to 
Paul,  as  we  saw,  lies  in  the  bUndness  of  the  natural  man  to 
divine  things  (i  Con  ii,  6-16),  so  that  Christ  crucified  is 
foolishness  to  him  and  yet  the  power  of  God  to  those  effec- 
tually called  (i  Cor.  i.  23f).  Moreover,  the  Spirit  which 
discloses  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Apostles  (Eph, 
lii,  5),  is  also  the  Spirit  who  illumines  all  Christians,  Where 
the  Spirit  comes,  therefore,  Christians  are  enlightened  in 
the  "eyes  of  their  heart*',  i.e.  spiritually  illumined,  to  know 
God  and  comprehend  their  glorious  hope  and  the  greatness 
of  God's  power  in  them  (Eph.  i.  18-23).  The  prayer, 
moreover,  in  Epk  iii.  16-19  for  strengthening  by  the 
Spirit  is  for  the  purpose  of  this  spiritual  knowledge.  The 
Gospel  is  a  mystery  i,e.  something  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  even  when  disclosed,  man,  who  is  blinded  by 
sin,  cannot  comprehend  it  until  he  has  been  spiritually  en- 
lightened. This  great  truth  which  Paul  thus  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Ephesians,  was  in  the 
Apostle's  mind  from  the  first,  for  he  refers  to  the  same 
truth  in  his  earliest  Epistle  when  he  writes  that  his  Gospel 
came  to  the  Thessalonian  Christians  not  only  in  word  but 
in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (i  Thess.  i.  5), 

The  same  truth  is  taught  by  Peter.  It  is  true  that  he 
speaks  of  our  being  born  again  by  God's  Word,  but  this  is 
only  a  familiar  figure  in  which  the  instrumental  cause  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  efficient  cause  of  this  great 
change.     The  change  from  spiritual  darkness  to  spiritual 
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light  is  clearly  affirmed  to  be  due  to  an  efficient  call  from 
God  (i  Pet.  ii.  9).  And  what  is  true  of  Peter  is  true  also 
of  John.  The  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  knowl- 
edge ( I  Jn.  ii.  20)  and  the  Spirit  continues  with  the  Chris- 
tian as  a  guide  to  truth  (ii.  21).  It  is  by  the  Spirit  that  we 
know  that  Christ  abideth  in  us  (iii.  24;  iv.  13).  The  Spirit, 
moreover,  bears  witness  to  Christ  (v.  6ff.),  while  faith  in 
Jesus'  Messiahship  is  the  consequence  of  the  new  birth 
from  God  (v.  i). 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  true  or  saving  faith, 
or  what  the  old  theologians  called  fides  divina,  is  a  gift  of 
God  or  divinely  wrought.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of  the 
soul  which  can  be  performed  at  will ;  and  such  is  the  state 
of  man's  heart  that,  though  normally  it  could  not  be  with- 
held upon  sufficient  evidence,  the  presence  of  adequate  evi- 
dence does  not  produce  it.  This  is  because  unbelief, 
according  to  Christ's  teaching,  springs  from  finding  in  Him- 
self a  cause  of  offence  {aKdvhdKov  Mt.  xiii.  57;  xxvi.  31), 
which  in  turn  springs  from  a  hostility  of  the  heart  to  Him- 
self. Saving  faith,  therefore,  is  impossible  without  a  total 
change  of  heart  or  regeneration.  Jesus,  therefore,  prayed 
for  Peter  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  thereby  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  is  a  gift  of  God;  the  Apostles  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  increase  their  faith  (Lk.  xvii.  5);  and  Jesus 
told  Peter  that  his  faith  in  His  Messiahship  and  Deity 
rested  on  an  inward  revealing  act  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Gospel  of  John  this  is  brought  out  more  fully.  Unbelief  is 
a  sin  because  it  shows  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  faith  likewise  discloses  a  state  of  the  heart,  a 
"being  of  the  truth"  (Jn.  xviii.  37),  a  "hearing  and  learning 
of  the  Father"  (Jn.  vi.  45).  Consequently  only  he  that  is 
drawn  by  the  Father  can  come  to  Christ  (Jn.  vi.  44),  and 
this  "coming"  or  faith  is  the  Father's  gift  (Jn.  vi.  65). 
Faith  is  the  g^ft  of  God's  grace  and  only  follows  a  complete 
change  of  heart. 

Paul  also,  although  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  as- 
cribe the  producing  of  faith  to  the  Holy  Spirit  except  per- 
haps in  2  Cor.  iv.  13  and  Eph.  ii.  8,  nevertheless  speaks  of 
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a  power  of  God  wliich  works  in  man  before  he  reaches 
true  faith  (CoL  ii*  12).  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  more- 
over, is  the  power  of  God  to  those  effectually  called,  and 
foolishness  to  those  without  this  call  (1  Cor.  i.  2^1);  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  was  in  the  demonstration  and 
power  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  faith  of  his  hearers  de* 
pended  not  on  human  wisdom  or  arguments  but  on  the 
power  of  God  (i  Cor  li.  5),  It  is  by  God's  Spirit  alone 
that  we  can  confess  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  no  man  can  truly 
call  him  Lord  without  the  Spirit's  power  (i  Cor.  xii,  3). 
Similarly,  according  to  the  Apostle  John,  faith  in  the 
Messialiship  of  Jesus  is  the  result  of  being  '*born  of  God" 
(I  Jn.  V.  I). 

The  Bible,  then,  teaches  that  because  of  the  darkness  of 
the  world  due  to  sin  which  has  marred  God's  image  in  man 
and  Nature,  God  has  made  a  special  revelation  of  Himself 
in  an  objective  and  supernatural  manner^  which  revelation 
culminates  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostolic  interpretation 
of  His  Person  and  work.  This  is  a  liglit  to  the  workL  It 
is  self-evidencing  and  bears  the  marks  of  its  divine  origin. 
But  sin-blinded  man,  just  because  his  religious  sense  is 
injured  and  his  heart  and  mind  darkened  by  sin»  cannot  see 
God  in  His  Word  or  come  to  any  experimental  knowledge 
of  Him  through  the  revelation  it  makes.  The  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration,  therefore,  must  enlighten  the  mind»  renew 
nian*s  whole  nature,  and  give  him  spiritual  light,  thus  en- 
abling and  moving  him  to  recognize  the  marks  of  God  in 
His  Word,  This  action  of  the  Spirit  is  therefore  internal, 
supernatural  and  hence  objective  to  man's  consciousness. 
But  it  communicates  no  new  truth;  it  simply  enables  us  to 
exercise  saving  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  and  in  God's  Word. 
It  therefore  gives  us  not  only  an  ability  to  believe,  but  also 
a  certitude  of  faith,  not  only  in  our  own  sonship.  as  Paul 
teaches  (Rom.  viii.  16),  but  in  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  the 
divine  origin  of  His  Gospel  and  of  God's  Word.^ 

*On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  enlightening 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  besides  the  general  works  on  Biblical  The- 
ology, see  the  following  which  discuss  the  subject  briefly:  Buchanan, 
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The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible,  then,  is 
not  something  standing  apart  and  isolated  from  the  life  of 
faith;  it  is  a  part  of  the  inward  enlightening  work  of  the 
Spirit  which  we  have  briefly  set  forth,  and  of  precisely  the 
same  nature.  It  is  of  importance  to  understand  the  nature 
and  value  of  this  truth,  because  it  has  fallen  into  neglect,  or 
else  has  been  misunderstood,  and  so  laid  open  to  criticism. 

This  particular  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's 
work  was  first  adequately  developed  by  Calvin,  and  by  him 
handed  on  to  the  theologians  of  the  succeeding  century  of 
both  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  branches  of  Protestantism, 
though  in  the  Lutheran  theology  it  found  full  treatment 
only  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  rightly  conceived 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  truth  of  fundamental  importance  in 
relation  to  such  great  questions  as  the  origin  and  certitude 
of  faith. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  it  from  misconcep- 
tions. It  was  no  less  acute  a  thinker  than  Strauss®  who 
affirmed  that  in  this  doctrine  the  Protestant  system  found  a 
standpoint  for  faith  independent  of  the  fallible  judgment  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  unstable  judgment  of  the  individual 
subject  of  faith.  But  because  Strauss  conceived  of  the 
Spirit's  witness  in  a  mystical  way  as  being  the  communi- 
cation to  man  of  a  new  truth  separate  from  the  Bible,  i.  e. 
the  proposition  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word,  he  thought  the 
doctrine  open  to  criticism  and  held  that  in  adhering  to  it 
the  Protestant  theology  unavoidably  abandons  its  position  in 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  turns  aside  into 
Mysticism  or  Rationalism.  If,  he  says,  this  Witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  the  communication 

The  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  88-111;  Kuyper,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
p.  152;  Beversluis,  De  heilige  Geest  en  zijne  Werkingen,  pp.  407- 
411,  470;  Gloel,  Der  heilige  Geist  in  der  HeilsverkUndigung  des  Paulus: 
pp.  287-300;  Nosgen,  Wesen  und  Wirken  des  heiligen  Geistes,  II,  pp. 
40-46;  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.  152!,  179, 
233.  Also  works  on  the  theology  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  such  as 
B.  Weiss,  Johann.  Lehrbegriff,  pp.  28sff;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  Its  Purpose  and  Theology,  pp.  254f,  338,  349. 
"  Strauss,  Die  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  I.  i3of!. 
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of  a  truth  to  man,  i.e.  that  the  Bible  is  God*s  word,  then  this 
new  truth  revealed  becomes  the  fundamental  thing,  and  it 
itself  must  require  support.  Who  shall  certify  to  us  that 
this  truth  really  is  from  God?  Either  another  witness  of 
ithe  same  kind  is  necessar>%  in  which  case  we  have  the  re- 
gressus  ad  infinitum  of  Mysticism;  or  else  the  liunian  mind 
is  supposed  simply  to  recognize  the  truth  revealed  as  ap- 
pealing to  it,  in  which  case  faith  depends  solely  on  our- 
selves and  we  fall  ultimately  into  Rationalism.  This  criti- 
cism is  acute,  and  is  valid  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible  as  Strauss  conceived  it 
i.e.  as  giving  a  ''content*'  of  truth  apart  from  the  Bible 
itself.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  Witness,  especially  since  pretty  generally  in  modern 
times  either  Strauss'  misconception  has  been  repeated,  or 
else  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  has  been  confounded  with  the 
argument  from  Christian  experience. 

Turning  then  to  the  nature  of  this  Witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Bible,  it  should  be  noted  first  that  it  is  not  the 
direct  communication  to  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  a  truth  or  proposition,  as  for  example  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God.  This  is  really  a  form  of  Mysticism. 
Such  a  view  is  not  implied  in  the  Scripture  teaching  as  it 
has  been  set  forth,  nor  is  there  any  such  promise  in  the 
Scripture  concerning  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  would  make  it  analogous 
to  the  idea  of  Revelation  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  who  received  communications  of  truth  directly 
from  God.  It  would,  then,  itself  require  to  be  authenticated, 
and  consequently  we  would  have  a  never-ending  chain  of 
revelations,  as  Strauss  pointed  out.  In  addition  to  this  diffi- 
culty, this  view  by  making  faith  depend  upon  the  new 
truth  revealed,  would  subordinate  the  Scriptures  to  this  new 
revelation,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  self-evidencing  char- 
acter of  the  Bible.  It  therefore  cuts  the  knot,  and  fails 
to  untie  it.  None  of  the  old  Protestant  theologians  con- 
ceived of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  this  way.     All  em- 
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phasized  the  self-evidencing  character  of  the  Scripture 
which  they  assert  is  aMwurro^.  Calvin  especially  devotes 
a  whole  chapter*  to  criticising  the  Anabaptists,  and  points 
out  that  the  Word  is  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  who  uses 
the  Word  and  confirms  it,  but  reveals  no  new  truth,*  so  that 
the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  confirms  the  Scriptures  and  does 
not  supercede  them. 

Neither  is  this  Witness  of  the  Spirit  an  influence  which 
causes  to  emerge  in  our  consciousness  a  blind  or  ungrounded 
conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  Faith  is  a 
conviction  which  is  grounded  on  evidence.  If  the  evidence 
be  lacking — i.e.  evidence  which  at  least  is  valid  for  the 
subject  of  the  faith — the  conviction  will  not  emerge.  The 
opening  of  the  blind  eyes  of  the  soul  is  in  order  to  an  act 
of  vision  which  terminates  on  an  object  viz.  the  Bible  with 
its  marks  of  divine  origin.  It  is  not  a  blind  or  vague  feeling 
that  the  Bible  is  from  God ;  it  is  rather  an  intuitive  or  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  marks  of  God's  authorship  which 
are  upon  the  face  of  the  Scripture.  The  view  of  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit  which  we  are  criticising,  moreover,  fails 
entirely  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  its  own 
witness,  that  it  bears  upon  itself  the  marks  of  its  divine 
origin,  and  that  the  ultimate  reason  or  ground  of  faith  is 
this  fact  that  God  speaks  to  us  through  the  Scripture.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  the  veil  shall  be  removed  from  our 
eyes  in  order  that  we  may  see  God  in  the  Scripture,  and  it 
is  this  removal  of  the  blinding  effects  of  sin  which  takes 
place  in  regeneration,  which  constitutes  the  Witness  of  the 

*  Calvin,  Institutes,  I,  9. 

'Ibid.  I,  9:3.  Cf.  also  I,  9:1  "The  OflScc  of  the  Spirit  which  is  prom- 
ised to  us  is  not  to  feign  new  and  unheard  of  revelations,  or  to  coin 
a  new  system  of  doctrine,  which  would  draw  us  away  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  seal  to  our  minds  the  same 
doctrine  which  the  Gospel  delivers".  In  I,  7  :S  Calvin,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  a  "sense"  which  can  be  produced  by  "nothing  short  of  a  revelation 
from  heaven".  But  this,  as  Dr.  Warfield  says,  is  only  to  describe  its 
"heavenly  source";  not  its  mode  or  nature.  Cf.  B.  B.  Warfield,  "Cal- 
vin's Doctrine  of  the  Knowledge  of  God",  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  VII,  pp.  219-324.  It  confirms  the  Scriptures  according  to 
Calvin,  it  does  not  supercede  them.    Cf,  also,  I,  9^3. 
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loly  Spirit.  This  agrees  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  which  uniformly  represents  the  en- 
lightening work  of  the  Spirit  as  an  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  for  an  act  of  objective  vision,  and  not  a  mere  sub- 
jective impression. 

This,  moreover,  is  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  old  Protes- 
tant theologians.  All  alike  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  self-evidencing  or  aurdTnu-ro^  as  they  called  it. 
Calvin  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  this  point.  He 
taught  that  the  Scripture  bears  on  its  face  the  marks  of  its 
divine  origin  so  that  when  our  eyes  are  opened  we  recognize 
this  dear  evidence  as  we  would  immediately  distinguish  be- 
tween white  and  black  or  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,*"  In  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  all  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  the- 
olc^ians  taught  that  the  Scripture  bears  the  marks  of  its 
own  credibility  and  is  aMwiaro^. '' 


•Calvin,  Institutes  I,  7:2— "But  if  any  one  should  inquire  *How  shall 
wc  be  persuaded  of  its  divine  origin,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the 
decree  of  the  Church?'  this  is  just  as  if  anyone  should  mquire,  'How 
shall  we  learn  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  white  from  black, 
sweet  from  bitter?'.  For  the  Scripture  exiiibits  as  clear  evidence  of  its 
truth,  as  white  and  black  things  do  of  their  colour;  or  sweet  and 
bitter  things  of  their  taste." 

*  Cf.  Polanus.  Syntogttta  Theoi  I,  14.  Piscator,  Aph.  Doct,  Christ, 
p.  16  asserts  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  that  the 
Scripture  shows  itself  as  self-evidencii^g  or  auToirwrro?.  Ursiniis,  Loci, 
pp,  436flF  regards  the  Witness  as  enabling  us  to  recognize  the  marks 
of  God  in  the  Scripture.  Zanchius,  Op.  VI II,  J32-334  says  that  the 
deity  of  tlie  Scripture  shines  from  its  pages  like  the  sun  even  though 
wc  arc  so  spiritually  blind  that  we  cannot  see  it.  Maresius,  Systema, 
pp.  II,  12,  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
15  not  a  blind  one  apart  from  the  ttiarks  of  God  in  the  Scripture. 
Maccovius,  Loci  Com.  pp.  27,  28  asserts  the  same  thing ;  and  Heidegger, 
Cofp,  Theoi  II,  14,  expressly  says  that  the  Witness  is  not  a  '1)arc 
persuasion**  without  any  grounds — ^^Testimonium  rllud  Spiritus  S.  non 
est  nuda  pcrsuasio  animi,  quae  fallaciae  obnoxia  esse  queat,  vet  motus 
cordis  irrationabilis.  qualcm  enthusiastae  pro  divino  venditant:  scd 
est  fulgor  et  splendor  eius  in  tenebrosis  cordibus  nostris,  ministrans 
nobis  illuminationem  cognitionis  gloriae  Dei  in  facie  Jesu  Christi  (2 
Cor.  IV  6),  ut  ita  remotis  naturalibus  obstaculis  omncm  cxcellentiam 
et  divttias  verbi  divini  introspicere  valeamus.**  Likewise  the  Lutheran 
theologians,  although  they  conceived  of  the  nature  of  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit  somewhat  differently  from  the  Reformed  theologians^  agreed 
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The  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not  mystical 
either  in  the  sense  that  it  consists  in  the  immediate  revela- 
tion of  a  truth  or  proposition  to  the  mind  concerning  the 
Scripture,  or  in  the  sense  that  it  causes  the  emergence  of  a 
blind,  irrational,  or  ungrounded  conviction.  The  marks  of 
God  are  in  the  Bible,  and  the  want  of  faith  is  due  to  the 
effects  of  sin  on  the  mind,  blinding  it  to  these  marks;  it  is 
not  due  to  any  want  of  evidence.  Consequently  when  spiri- 
tual blindness  is  removed,  the  marks  or  criteria  constitute 
valid  grounds  of  faith. 

But  if  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  not  mystical  in  either 
of  the  above  senses,  it  is  nevertheless  objective  to  the  sub- 
ject of  faith,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  or  identified  with  the 
argument  from  Christian  experience,  or  the  witness  of  ex- 
perience to  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 
The  Spirit  of  God  by  means  of  the  Word  of  God  does  pro- 
duce in  the  Christian  an  experience  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  which  experience  is  inexplicable  apart  from  the 
Word,  is  congruous  with  the  Word,  and  so  testifies  to  the 
Bible  that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  the  very  word  of  God.  By 
many  theologians,  especially  in  modem  times,  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible  has  been  identified  with  this  argu- 
ment from  Christian  experience.  This  argument  has  as- 
sumed several  forms,  but  in  every  case  the  argument  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  inference  from  Christian  experience  to  its 
cause.  In  its  lowest  form  it  eliminates  the  supernatural 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  altogether,  and  simply  argues  for 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  from  its  effects  in  bettering 
man  ethically.  This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  old  Ration- 
alists. Semler  argued  for  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture 
simply  because  it  improves  man,  and  the  view  of  Less  was 
practically  the  same.®    Not  unlike  this  position  of  the  old 

that  it  does  not  produce  a  blind  conviction,  and  that  the  Scripture  is 
self-evidencing;  Gerhard,  Loci  Theol.  II  speaks  of  the  Scripture  as 
avToiri<rT»t  and  "winning  faith  by  virtue  of  their  own  excellence". 
Cf.  also  Baier,  Compend.  Theol.  Pos.  80.  Quenstedt,  Theol.  Didact. 
Polem.  I,  140,  also  teaches  the  same  thing. 

•Less,  Ueber  die  Religion,  ihre  Geschichte  und  Best'dtigun^  Bd.  ii. 
pp.  117  f.    Less  says  that  everyone  who  tests  or  tries  Christianity  will 
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Rationalists  is  that  of  those  members  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  who  deny  all  immediate  and  supernatural  influence 
of  the  exalted  Christ  or  of  the  Spirit  up<:jn  the  heart,  and 
having  thus  eliminated  every  transcendent  element  in  the 
genesis  of  faith,  seek  to  explain  it  simply  from  the  influence 
of  the  historical  Jesus.  Thus  Herniiann  asserts  that  the 
personal  power  of  goodness  works  upon  us  through  Jesus 
as  He  lived  on  earth,  and  through  Him  we  believe  in  God. 
The  certitude  of  our  faith  in  God  is  thus  due  to  the  moral 
influence  upon  us  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Herrmann's  view 
was  also  advocated  by  Gottschick  and  Rade.'' 

This  argument  for  Christianity  and  this  accoimt  of  the 
genesis  of  faith  is  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  substitutes  for  the  supernatural  r>ower 
of  the  Spirit,  the  ethical  and  religious  eflfect  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  as  in  the  old  Rationalism,  or  of  the  so-called 
historical  Jesus,  as  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Ritschlian  school. 
It  rests  upon  a  Pelagian  view  of  sin  and  man's  condition, 
and  leaves  wholly  unexplained  the  fact  that  Jesus  and  the 
Gospel  is  foolishness  to  one  man  and  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  another.  Since  it  totally  neglects  the  blinding 
power  of  sin,  it  is  wholly  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of 
the  genesis  of  faith. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  form  of  the  argument  from 
Christian  experience,  which  has  often  been  identified  with 
the  Witness  of  the  Spirit-  It  admits  the  supernatural  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  in  producing 

find  an  improvement  and  peace  and  happiness.  Less  calls  this  a  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  but  prefers  to  call  it  an  argument  from  experience. 
Consequently  many  Rationalists  like  Wegscheider  rejected  the  doctrine 
altogether.  On  the  Rationalists  cf.  Klaiber,  *'Die  Lehre  der  altpro- 
testantischen  Dogmatiker  von  dem  Testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti,  iind 
ihrc  dogmatische  Bedeutung«  Jahrbuecher  fur  deutsche  TheoL  \L  1857, 
p.  22. 

•Herrmann,  Der  Vtrkehr  dcs  Christen  mit  Gott;  also  Geunssheit  des 
Glaubens*,  sg:  Gottschick,  Die  KirchUchkeit  der  $og,  Kircktkhen  The- 
otcgie;  Rade,  "Der  rcchte  Christliche  Glaubc,''  Christ i  Welt.  1892, 
Nr  I.  For  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  Ritschlian  Theologians 
t^.  KostUn,  jDiV  Bigrundung  unsenr  sittHck-reUgidsen  Ueberseugung. 


j^jSL. 
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Christian  experience,  and  finds  in  this  experience  what  it 
terms  a  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  divine  origin  of  God's 
Word.  The  Spirit  by  means  of  the  Word  produces  in  the 
Christian  an  experience  of  salvation,  which  experience  is 
due  to  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  is  congruous  with  the 
Word,  and  which  therefore  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  so 
to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  This  is  a  valid  argument, 
but  quite  distinct  from  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  of  the  modem  theologians  who  have  developed  this 
argument  have  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  identifying  it 
with  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  as  for  example  Kostlin.*® 
By  many,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit 
has  been  reduced  to  this  argument  from  Christian  experi- 
ence. This  was  done  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Supra-naturalists  and  the  Rationalists.  Thus  Baumgarten*^ 
says  that  there  is  a  twofold  experience  from  which  we  infer 
the  divine  origin  of  Scripture;  first  an  experience  of  the 
truth  of  the  main  content  of  Scripture  by  means  of  the 
agreement  of  the  Scripture  descriptions  of  states  of  the  soul 
with  our  own,  and  by  means  of  our  attaining  to  an  end  not 
otherwise  attainable  when  we  accept  the  Bible  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  secondly  an  immediate  experience  of  the  power 
of  the  Bible  on  our  souls.  We  argue  from  this  by  infer- 
ence that  the  Bible  is  true  and  so  must  be  divine  in  origfin 
since  no  human  book  has  any  such  witness  to  it.  This 
argument  from  experience  which  has  been  developed  in 
modem  times  by  such  theologians  as  Frank,  Kostlin,  and 
Ihmels,  has  by  a  number  of  theologians  been  identified  with 
the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

*•  Kostlin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  100  ff. 

"  Baumgarten,  Dogmatik,  pp.  120  ff. 

"H.  Cremer,  Realency,  f.  prot.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  vi.  p.  760:  "Dies 
ist  das  testimonium  Spiritus  S.,  die  kirchliche  und  individuelle  Erfarung 
von  der  Bedeutung  der  heil.  Schrift.  Sie  bezieht  sich  auf  die  Schrift  als 
ganzes".  Precisely  the  same  reduction  of  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  argument  from  experience  is  found  in  the  Article  on  this 
subject  by  Wiesinger,  "Ich  Glaube  an  den  heiligen  Geist",  Neue 
Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  ix.  1898,  pp.  763-787;  vid,  especially  pp.  778,  779: 
"Ist  es  der  vom  Geiste  gewirkte  Glaube  an  Jcsum  Christum,  in  dem  wir 
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This  arg^iiment  from  Christian  experience  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible. 
iThe  identification  of  the  two  confuses  the  question  of  the 
grounds  of  faith  with  that  of  the  origin  of  faith.  Chris- 
tian experience  depends  upon  or  grows  out  of  a  saving 
faith  the  doctrinal  content  of  which  is  given  by  the  Christian 
revelation  in  the  Bible.  Christian  experience,  therefore, 
presupposes  a  faith  in  this  revelation  and  cannot  give  rise 
to  such  faith.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  not  one  among 
several  grounds  of  faith.  It  Hes  back  of  all  such  grounds 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  genesis  of  faith,  enabling  us  to 
be  convinced  by  the  grounds  of  faith  as  we  otherwise  would 
not  be.  Christian  experience  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a 
reason  for  faith  after  such  faith  has  arisen :  it  cannot  give 
rise  to  it  since  it  presupposes  saving  faith.  The  distinctly 
Christian  experiences  of  the  transformation  of  life,  pardon, 
peace,  divine  sonship,  and  sanctification — all  these  are  pro- 
duced in  an  instrumental  sense  by  God's  Word,  and  are 
nourished  by  the  Word,  and  so  witness  to  the  saving  power 
and  hence  the  divine  origin  of  the  Word;  but  these  ex- 
periences are  all  consequences  of  the  faith  to  which  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  gives  rise. 

Moreover  this  testimony  of  Christian  experience  to  the 
Bible  is  not  an  objective  witness  of  God  to  us;  it  is  the 
witness  of  our  own  hearts  to  God's  Word,  It  is  not  the 
Spirit  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit,  but  the  testimony  of 
our  renewed  heart  and  experience  to  the  Word  which  nour- 
ishes it.  It  rests  moreover  on  an  inference  from  our  ex- 
perience to  the  Bible  as  its  source,  and  has  not,  therefore, 

^die  Gnade  GoUcs  und  des  ewigcn  Lebens  gewiss  geworden  sind,  so 
sind  wir  ebendamit  auch  der  Schrift,  sofern  sie  uns  diese  Heils- 
botschaft  vcrmtttcit,  gcwiss*\  This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  form 
ill  which  the  doctrine  was  revived  in  Holland^  after  Its  rejection  by 
the  Rationalists,  by  Scho!ten;  tnd.  Van  Oostersee*  Christian  Dog- 
[  fnatics,  i,  p.  152.  In  America  a  view  similar  to  that  of  Cremer  and 
'  Wicsinger  has  been  given  in  the  Article  by  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  **The 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bibte",  Presb,  and  Reformeo  Rev. 

i^s*  pp.  ^-Ss. 

\\%%  Public  library,  Ne>Nark,  N.J. 
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the  immediate  character  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine 
origin  of  God's  Word  which  results  from  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit.  Although  the  soul  may  seem  to  possess  an  im- 
mediate certitude  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  if  we 
look  only  to  the  argument  from  Christian  experience  a 
syllogism  will  be  seen  to  underly  it,  viz.  the  Christian  is 
certain  that  his  new  life  is  from  God,  and  he  is  certain  that 
it  is  from  the  Scripture,  so  that  he  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  Scripture  is  from  God.  And  since  this  witness  of  ex- 
perience is  thus  subjective  in  character,  faith  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  soul  rather  than  upon  the  marks 
of  divine  origin  in  God's  Word  and  this  objective  testimony 
of  God  Himself  which  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  true  faith 
and  Christian  certitude. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Bible  which,  though  it  endeavors  to  hold  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  this  witness  as  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  not  from  man's  experience,  nevertheless  resembles  the 
argument  from  Christian  experience  in  many  respects.  This 
is  the  view  of  the  old  Lutheran  theologians.  In  the 
Lutheran  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  God's  Word  as  a 
means  of  grace  emerged  which  influenced  the  idea  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Word.  The  power  of  the 
Spirit  was  conceived  as  being  wholly  in  and  through  the 
Word,  and  not  directly  upon  the  heart  as  the  action  of  a 
Personal  Being.  The  Word  itself,  therefore,  was  conceived 
as  having  a  supernatural  power  which  always  operates  and 
is  effective  when  not  resisted.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit, 
therefore,  as  conceived  by  Quenstedt,  Baier,  and  Hollaz,*' 

"The  peculiar  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  fully  developed  until  the  seventeenth  century 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  purely  immanent  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  Word  arose.  Luther  believed  that  the  subjective  appropriation 
of  the  Gospel  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
"seals"  the  Word  in  our  experience  as  a  saving  word,  but  Luther  did 
not  develop  the  inference  that  thus  the  divine  origin  of  the  Word  is 
witnessed  to.  ind.  Klaiber,  op,  cii.  pp.  2,  3;  also  Martius,  Locus  Dog- 
tnaticus  De  Testimonio  Spiritus  Sancti  Historice  et  Systemattce  Expli- 
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is  really  the  saving  efficacy  of  God's  Word,  which  efficacy, 
however,  is  a  supernatural  one  from  God*s  Spirit  in  the 
Word.  Hence  these  theologians  said  that  the  Spirit  bears 
witness  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Word  by  means  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Word.    This  conception  of  the  Testimony  of 

catur^  p.  9.  Melanchthon  touches  briefly  upon  the  doctrine  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Loci  where  he  sets  the  ^'method  of  philosophy"  over 
against  the  '^doctrine  of  the  Church**,  the  former  being  by  "demon* 
stration",  the  latter  resting  on  divine  revelation.  This  latter,  though 
witnessed  to  by  miracles,  has  also  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  which 
aids  the  mind  to  faith.  Speaking  of  Christian  truths  he  says — **quia 
res  sunt  extra  judicium  humanae  mentis  poritae,  languidior  est  assen- 
sio»  quae  fit,  quia  mens  niovetur  iilis  tcstimoniis  et  miracuUs  et  juvatur 
a  Spiritu  S.  ad  asseiitiendum".  The  doctrine  is  found  stated  in  Hutler, 
Q.  I  Prop.  Ill;  Hunnius,  Op,  Ed.  1607,  i.  10;  and  fully  developed  by 
Quenstcdt,  Baier,  and  Hollaz.  The  idea  is  that  the  Spirit's  influence 
and  witness  is  solely  through  the  saving  power  of  the  Word,  Qucn- 
stedt,  Theol.  Didact.  Polem.  I,  Cap.  4,  Q.  9,  p.  140,  says  that  the 
^'criteria"  of  the  divinity  of  Scripture  produce  only  fides  humana;  that 
fides  divxna  is  due  to  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit;  and  that  this  is  found 
in  the  supernatural  efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God — *'Quanquam  multa 
sint  Kpi-njpuL  et  motiva  fidci  scu  credibilitatis,  ut  vocant,  quae  potenter 
suadcnt  S.  Scripturac  autoritatem,  et  originem  coelestem,  sive  in- 
ducunt  hominem  infidclem  docilem,  et  non  malitiose  repugnantem,  ut 
credat,  hoc  vcrbum,  quod  Scriptura  proponit,  esse  Btoirytvarov  et  vere 
Dei  verbum:  Ilia  tamen  icptrijpui  sive  yvtuptV^Ta^  quant acumque  sin t, 
fidem  tantum  humanam  et  persuasionem  eflTicient;  uUima  vero  ratio, 
sub  qua  et  propter  quam  fide  divina  et  infallibili  credimus,  verbum 
Dei  esse  verbum  Dei.  est  ipsa  intrinseca  vis  et  cfficacia  verb)  divini  et 
Spiritus  S.  in  Scriptura  et  per  Scripturam  loquentis  testificatio  et  ob- 
signation*. Baier's  doctrine  is  the  same — Compend.  Theol  Pos.  Proleg. 
C.  II.  parag.  22,  p.  86 — "Divinam  fidem,  qua  Scripturae  sacrae  ex  parte 
formalis  (scu  sensus  aut  doctrinae)  divina  origo  agnoscatur,  doctrina 
ipsa  Scripturae  omni  tempore  gignit,  cjuatenus  cum  attentionc  Iccta, 
aut  voce  docentis  proposita,  explicata  et  auditu  percepta,  per  se  im- 
mediate quidem,  sed  virtute  divina,  quam  sibi  semper  et  indissolubiliter 
conjunctam  habet :  adeoque  concurrente,  et  virtutem  banc  exercnte 
Deo,  intellectum  quidem  hominis  iUuminat,  sen  excitata  cogitatione 
sancta  et  objecto  congrua  in  assensum  inclinat ;  voluntatcm  vero  ejus 
allicit  ac  movet,  ut  intcHectui  assensum,  sibi  ipsi  (Doctrinae  in  Scrip- 
turis  comprehensae)  tanquam  a  Deo  profectae,  praebendum  imperat; 
ct  sic  intellectum  ipsum  ad  assentiendum,  sub  ratione  revelationis 
divinae,  dcterminet.*'  Also  p.  92  "ita  etiam  in  ordinc  ad  nos  sen  ut 
fide  divina  credamus,  Scripturae  libros,  sub  eo,  quo  nobis,  idiomate, 
i,e.  verborum  in  certa  lingua,  serie  et  contextu,  esse  divinitus  inapiratos, 
ct  tic  habere  vim  illara  normativam,  seu  dignitatem  Canonicam,  non 
sufficit  solum  Ecclesiae  testimonium;  verum  ct  hie  internum  Spiritus 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  Klaiber  claims,  is  quite  different  from  the 
argximent  from  experience  since  it  is  a  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  not  of  our  religious  states  of  mind,** 
and  Klaiber  and  Martius**^  adopt  this  view  themselves. 

This  idea  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inade- 
quate. We  pass  over  the  objection  that  it  rests  upon  a 
wrong  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Word, 
and  over  the  fact  that  neither  Scripture  nor  experience 


S.  testimonium,  seu  operationem  efficacem  per  ipsam  Scripturam,  con- 
currere  oportet."  Thus  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  through  the 
Word  solely.  Precisely  similar  is  the  doctrine  in  Hollaz,  Exam,  TheoL 
Acroamat.  p.  125 — ^'Ter  internum  spiritus  sancti  testimonium  heic 
intellegitur  actus  supematuralis  spiritus  sancti  per  verhum  Dei  attente 
lectum  vel  auditu  perceptum,  virtute  sua  dizHna  scripturae  sacrae  com- 
municata  cor  hominis  pulsantis,  aperientis,  illuminantis,  et  ad  ob- 
sequium  fidei  flectentis,  ut  homo  illuminatus  ex  intemis  motibus  spir- 
itualibus  vere  sentiat,  verbum  sibi  propositum  a  Deo  ipso  esse  pro- 
fectum,  atque  immotum  ipsi  assensum  praebeat."  Here  the  object 
testified  to  is  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture;  the  nature  of  the  witness- 
ing is  an  internal  action  of  the  Spirit  through  the  Word,  the  power 
being  identified  with  the  efficacy  of  the  Word.  This  latter  point  is 
made  clearer  in  the  following  passage  where  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  Word  are  identified — p.  125 — ^"Internum  spiritus  sancti 
testimonium  de  authentia  sacrae  scripturae  coincidii  quoad  rem  cum 
efficacia  sacrae  scripturae  in  actu  secundo  spectata  .  .  .  Etenim  vis 
effectiva,  quam  verbo  Dei  in  producendo  effectu  illuminationis,  con- 
versionis,  renovationis,  et  confirmationis,  tribuimus,  vere  divina  est, 
Rom.  I  :i6,  nee  differt  quoad  rem  a  virtute,  quae  spiritus  sancti 
operantis  in  cordibus  hominum  est,  quanquam  disparitas  sit  in  modo 
habendi  banc  vim,  ut  pote  quae  spiritui  sancto  ex  se  et  a  se  ceu  causae 
principiali  verbo  autem  participative  causae  organicae  competit"  Ger- 
hard, Loci  I.  Cap.  II  Parag.  22,  pp.  9,  10,  touches  on  the  doctrine  only 
briefly  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Lutheran  view  as  seen  in  Baier,  Quenstedt  and  Hollaz.  After 
speaking  of  the  "criteria"  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  he  says — "Tum  demum  sequitur,  ut  Spiritus  S. 
in  cords  ipsius  ferat  testimonium,  et  suorum  verborum  veritatem  ob- 
signet  etc."  The  same  view  is  held  by  those  of  the  modem  Lutheran 
theologians  who  have  treated  of  this  doctrine,  for  example  Philippi, 
who  discusses  the  doctrine  at  some  length,  Kirchliche  Glaubenslehre^, 
i.  pp.  I29ff. 

"  Klaiber,  op.  cit.  pp.  2oflF. 

"Martins,  Locus  Dogmaticus  De  Tesiimonio  Spiritus  Sancti  His- 
torice  et  Systematice  Explicatur,  pp.  38ff;  Klaiber,  op.  cit.  pp.  I7ff, 
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warrant  the  attribution  of  any  such  power  to  the  Bible,  but 
show  the  truth  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  Looking  at  this 
view  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  itself,  we  see  that  while 
it  aims  at  the  recognition  of  the  divine  source  of  the  Wit- 
ness, it  really  conceives  of  its  result  as  a  feehng  of  the  saving 
power  of  the  Bible,  and  not  as  an  objective  or  intuitive  be- 
holding of  the  marks  of  God  in  tlie  Bible.  It  not  only, 
therefore,  tends  to  reduce  the  Witness  to  an  inference  from 
Christian  experience,  it  also  limits  the  criteria  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Scripture  to  its  saving  efficacy,  whereas  the  Bible 
has  many  other  marks  of  divine  origin  which  the  renewed 
mind  can  behold  or  recognize.  Like  the  argunieiit  from 
Christian  experience,  it  gives  after  all  an  inferential  rather 
than  an  immediate  certitude,  and  can  be  put  in  the  form  of 
the  same  syllogism,  as  Klaiber  himself  recognizes.  The 
Christian  feels  the  saving  power  of  the  Bible,  he  knows  his 
new  life  is  from  God,  and  therefore  that  the  Bible  is  from 
God.  He  does  not,  therefore,  so  much  see  and  acquiesce  in 
the  self -evidencing  divine  character  of  the  Scriptiu'e,  as 
experience  its  power  and  hence  infer  its  origin  from  Grod. 
The  difference  between  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  and  that  of  Calvin  and  all  the  Re- 
formed theologians  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  a 
painting  of  a  great  master.  How  are  we  to  recognize  the 
painter?  According  to  one  view  the  masterpiece  arouses 
feelings  of  artistic  pleasure  or  wonder  and  from  them  we 
know  it  must  be  from  the  hand  of  a  master.  According  to 
the  other  view  the  painting  bears  a  number  of  marks  of  its 
being  from  the  hand  of  such  and  such  a  master;  these 
marks  we  immediately  recognize  if  we  have  the  artistic 
sense.  Just  so  when  the  eyes  of  our  heart  are  opened,  or 
our  religious  sense  restored  by  God's  Spirit,  we  immediately 
see  the  marks  of  His  hand  in  the  Scripture. 

The  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible,  then,  is 
not  objective  in  the  sense  of  being  the  mystical  communica- 
tion to  the  mind  of  a  tnith  or  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  subjec- 
tive inference  from  Christian  experience.     It  is  simply  the 
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saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  removing  the 
spiritual  blindness  produced  by  sin,  so  that  the  marks  of 
Grod's  hand  in  the  Bible  can  be  clearly  seen  and  appreciated. 
God  testifies  to  the  Bible  by  prophecy  and  miracle,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  truths  which  it  contains,  by  their  suitability 
to  our  needs.  But  unrenewed  man,  while  he  may  attain  to  a 
merely  intellectual  or  "speculative"  faith  on  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional arguments  or  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  cannot  sav- 
ingly apprehend  God  nor  see  God  as  He  is  revealed  as  the 
author  of  the  Scripture.  Those  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit 
have  their  minds  and  hearts  enlightened  so  that  they  are  en- 
abled and  persuaded  to  accept  the  objective  testimony  which 
God  gives  to  the  Bible,  and  to  recognize  immediately  or  be- 
hold intuitively  the  marks  of  God's  hand  in  the  Scripture. 
Nothing  intervenes  between  the  human  soul  and  the  Word  of 
Grod,  but  the  soul  is  given  the  ability  to  see  God  as  the 
Author  of  the  Bible  and  to  rest  on  its  truths  with  a  saving 
faith,  or  what  the  old  theologians  called  fides  divina  because 
it  rests  on  God's  testimony,  as  distinguished  from  fides 
humana  which  rests  simply  on  human  testimony  or  rational 
arguments.  The  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible 
is  not  lacking,  but  the  unrenewed  man  cannot  be  convinced 
by  it.  Hence  while  saving  faith  does  not  arise  apart  from 
evidence,  and  while  normally,  i.e.  apart  from  the  binding 
effects  of  sin,  it  could  not  be  withheld  when  the  evidence 
is  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  arise  when  adequate 
evidence  is  present,  because  the  heart  and  mind  are  blinded 
by  sin  so  that  they  are  not  open  to  conviction.  It  was  for 
this  reason,  as  we  saw,  that  Jesus  traced  unbelief  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  heart,  and  that  Paul  represented  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  isolated,  but  a  part  of  His  sav- 
ing work  in  the  soul.  He  witnesses  with  our  spirits  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  God;  He  enables  us  to  recognize  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  He  also  takes 
away  our  spiritual  blindness  so  that  we  see  the  glory  of 
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God  in  His  written  Word  as  well  as  in  His  Incarnate  Word, 
Just  as  an  aesthetic  sense  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation 
oi  a  work  of  art,  so  the  restored  rehgious  sense  is  necessary 
for  a  saving  apprehension  of  God  and  divine  things,  and  so 
it  is  that,  thoug'h  the  external  attestation  and  the  internal 
marks  of  divine  authorship  arc  not  wanting  to  the  Bible, 
until  men  are  born  again  they  will  not  be  convinced,  but 
when  their  spiritual  sight  is  restored  they  see,  not  with  a 
blind  irrational  feeling,  but  see  and  beliokl  the  divinity  of 
the  Bible.  The  Christian,  therefore,  believes  the  Bible  ulti- 
mately on  the  testimony  of  God  in  His  Word  recognized  by 
means  of  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  heart 

This  doctrine  was  first  arleciuately  dev€loi>ed  by  Calvin. 
Following  him  it  was  taken  up  in  Holland,  France,  England 
and  Scotland.  It  received  full  recognition  in  the  form  in 
which  Calvin  developed  it  by  Ursinus,  Piscator,  Zanchius, 
Wollebius,  Wendelin,  Maresius,  Maccovius,  and  Heideg- 
'gen 


i« 


**Calvin»  InslUutes.  L  Cap.  7.  Calvin  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible.  He  was  the  first  to  give  the 
doctrine  its  full  significance  as  the  one  absoltitely  indispensable  con- 
^•dition  of  any  adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things  for  sinful 
'  man.  He  taught  that  the  ground  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  Scripture 
is  that  God  is  its  author  {L  7:4),  Biit  our  sure  persuasion  of  this  is 
due  to  the  inward  Witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  necessity 
for  this  Witness  does  not  He  in  any  inadequacy  or  want  of  vaUd  reasons 
for  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  **It  Is  true/'  he  says, 
**thai  if  we  were  inclined  to  argue  this  point,  many  things  might  be 
adduced  which  certainly  evince,  if  there  be  any  God  in  heaven,  that 
He  is  the  Author  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophecies  and  the  Gospel- 
Even  though  men  of  learning  and  deep  judgment  rise  up  in  opposition, 
and  assert  and  display  at  I  the  power  of  their  minds  in  the  dispute,  yet 
unless  they  arc  wholly  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  this  confession  will 
be  extorted  from  them,  that  the  Scripture  exhibits  the  plainest  evi- 
dences that  it  is  God  who  speaks  in  it,  which  manifests  its  doctrine 
to  be  divine"  (i.  7:4).  The  necessity  for  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is 
subjective,  and  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  minds  are  blinded  by  sin 
and  that  h  is  true  or  saving  faith,  not  mere  intellectual  assent,  that  is 
tn  question.  Calvin  says  that  in  spite  of  the  validity  of  the  reasons 
for  belief  in  Scripture  **yet  it  is  acting  a  preposterous  part,  to  en- 
deavor to  produce  sound  faith  in  the  Scripture  by  disputations*';  and 
he  adds  that  though  he  could  refute  all  cavils^  this  w^onld  not  "fix  in 
their  hearts  thai  assurance  which  is  essential  to  true  piety"   (i.  7:4). 


J 
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It  is  taught  in  the  same  form  and  spirit  by  such  modem 
Reformed    theologians    as    Van    Oostersee,    Kuyper,    and 


As  to  the  nature  of  this  Witness,  Calvin  taught  that  it  was  an  "internal 
witness''  "fixing  assurance  in  the  heart'\  so  that  those  "inwardly  taught 
by  the  Spirit  feel  an  entire  acquiescence  in  Scripture,  and  that  it  is 
self -authenticated,  carrying  with  it  its  own  evidence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  demonstration  and  argument  from  reason, 
but  obtains  the  credit  which  it  deserves  with  us  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit"  (i.  7:5).  He  also  calls  it  a  divine  illumination  of  the 
mind  which  results  in  an  immediate  intuitive  perception  of  God  in 
the  Scripture,  and  is  therefore  not  through  any  process  of  inference 
(i.  7:5).  He  speaks  of  it  once  as  a  "revelation  from  heaven"  (i.  7:5), 
but  does  not  mean  the  revelation  of  a  proposition  or  truth,  as  is 
clear  from  his  attacks  on  the  mystics.  He  is  here  referring  simply 
to  the  supernatural  or  heavenly  origin  of  this  witness  which  the  Chris- 
tian has.  Neither  did  Calvin  conceive  it  as  dispensing  with  the  neces- 
sity for  grounds  or  reasons  of  faith;  he  unfolds  these  in  an  entire 
Chapter, — i.  8.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  lies  back  of  all  grounds 
and  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  objective  evidence  may  have  any 
effect  on  the  sin-darkened  mind.  On  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit,  vid.  B.  B.  Warfield,  "Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God."  Princeton  Theol.  Review,  viii,  pp.  2i9ff,  especially  pp. 
262ff;  also  Pannier,  Le  Temoignage  Du  SaitU'Esprit,  pp.  63-116.  For 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  France  after  the  time  of  Calvin  tnd. 
Pannier,  op.  cit.  pp.  I36f. 

The  Reformed  theologians  of  the  age  following  Calvin  expounded 
this  doctrine  in  the  same  profound  way  that  Calvin  conceived  it  They 
taught  that  the  Bible  is  self-evidencing,  bearing  its  own  marks  of 
divine  origin;  that  man  is  blinded  by  sin  and  cannot  attain  true  or 
saving  faith  by  means  of  arguments  or  the  "criteria"  of  divine 
authorship  in  the  Bible ;  that  true  faith  and  full  certitude  are  due  to  the 
regenerating  and  illuminating  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  sinful 
heart.  The  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  for  these  theologians,  then,  is 
this  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  its  effect  is  not  a  blind  conviction  without 
grounds,  nor  a  mystical  revelation  of  truth,  but  a  well-grounded  as- 
surance of  faith.  Thus,  for  example,  Ursinus,  Loci.  pp.  437ff,  "Uni- 
cum  testimonium  est,  solis  Christi  spiritu  renatis  proprium  et  his  solis 
cognitum,  cuius  ea  vis  est,  ut  non  modo  veritatem  doctrinae  propheticae 
et  apostolicae  abunde  in  animis  nostris  testetur  et  obsignet,  sed  corda 
etiam  ad  amplectandam  earn  et  sequendam  efficaciter  flectat  et  permo- 
veat".  Arguments  are  to  be  used  to  confirm  faith  but  this  Testimony 
of  the  Spirit  alone  makes  us  "acquiesce"  in  God's  Word — "Quamvis 
enim  hoc  solum  efficit,  ut  in  verbo  Dei  acquiescamus,  et  solum  etiam 
nobis  abunde  satisfacere  debet:  vidcbimus  tamen  ipsam  quoque  Scrip- 
turam  postquam  in  isto  summa  certitudinis  et  consolationis  nostrae  con- 
stituit,  etiam  relique  in  medium  affere,  idque  non  sine  ratione."  Also 
Zanchius,  Op.  viii,  332-334*  says  that  the  testimony  of  no  man  can 
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Bavinck  in  Holland,  and  Charles  Hodge  in  America. ^^    In 
Britain  it  was  fully  stated  by  such  writers  as  Owen,  Whit- 


render  us  ccrtaia  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture*    Neither  can  the 
Church  give  the  Spirit  who  is  the  author  of  true  faith.    Not  even  the 
Scripture  can  do  this,  for  though  its  divmity  shines  like  the  sun,  the 
spiritually  blind  cannot  discern  it.    This  is  done  only  hy  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  illuminating  the  mind.    *'Si  Scriptura  S.  hoc  ex  se  sola  posset 
prueslare,  omnes  qui  illam  aut  audiunt,  aut  legunt,  etiani  agnoscerent, 
esse  verbuin  Dei,  cum  rcvcra  sit  verbum  Dei.    Non  omnes  hoc  novunt^ 
etsi    legunt    et    audiunt  .  ,  .  Etsi    igitur    Scriptura    in    se    lumen    est 
lucernaque;  accensa  imo  Sol  splcndidissimus:  tanicn  sicut  Sol  non  potest 
sese  caeco   homini   quis   et  qualis   sit   patefacere,   nisi  caecus   aliunde 
illuminetur:    ha  Scriptura  non  potest  sese  agnosccndam  re  ipsa  prae* 
here    cuipiam    homini,    nisi    Spiritu    S»    mens    hominis    ad    videndam 
Scripturae   dignitatem   illustretur;    ac   aures   ad   auriendum    Deum    in 
iUis  loqucntem,  aperiantur.   Quare  ncque  Scriptura  sua  sola  dignitate  et 
auctoritate  quam  habet  sine  Spiritu  sancto  sufficit  ad  hoc,  ut  quis  cam 
agnoscat   certum   esse  Dei   verbum".     Zanchius   does  not   undervalue 
arguments  such  as  the  testimony  of  the  Giurch;   he  simply  asserts 
the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart  before  it  can  be 
convinced  by  evidence.    One  important  point  to  notice  is  that  Zanchius 
does  not,  like  the  Lutherans,  identify  the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  saving  efficacy  of   the  Scripture,  but  expressly   distinguishes   this 
latter  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture,  from 
the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  which  gives  effect  to  all  the  evidence — 
"Multas  variasque  Scripturae  ipsius  demonstrationeSj  turn  ab  ipsius  in 
nobis  vi  et   eflicacia,   tum  a  multis  aliis  rebus   et  effcctis  extra  nos 
desumptas:  quibus  lanquam  sigillis   Veritas  in   nobis  per  Spiritum  S» 
obsignatur,  ac  nos  in  ilia  magis  ac  magis  quotidie  confirmamur,  banc 
sacram    Scripturam    verum    ac    vivum    esse    sermonem    Dei."      This 
testimony  is  an  internal  illuminating  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  heart — ''Testimonium  Spiritus  S.  intus  in  corde  nobis  tcstif^cantis 
et  pcrsuadentis,  hoc  esse  verbum  Dei :   et  simul  mentem  illuminantis, 
et  coelestem  veritatem  atque  exccllentiam  verbi  ostendentis ;  atque  ita 
cfficientis,  ut  nos  non  solum  certo  credamus.  sed  etiam  vere  agnos- 
camus,    Deum  esse  cum,  qui   in   Scripturis   loquitur".     Similarly   tnd. 
Wollebius,  Comprnd.   Theol.  Christ,  pp.   3  and  4 — In  answer  to  the 
question  how  the  "divinity  of  Scripture'*  is  recognized  by  us,  he  says  that 
the  witness  to  this  is  twofold — **principiar  and  "instrumentar  or  "min- 
isterial".   The  latter  is  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  the  former  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  externally  in  the  Scripture  which  He  inspired. 
But  this  external  Witness  is  efficacious  only  by  the  internal  Witness  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  heart — "Testimonium  autem  hoc  duplex  principiale  et 
ministrale.     Principiale  est  testimonium  Spiritus  sancti;   foris  in  ipsa 
Scriptura;  intus  vero  in  corde  ac  mente  hominis  fidelis  ab  ipso  illumi- 
nati^  loquentis,  eiquc  Scripturae  divinitatem  persuadentis.     Ministrale 
vero  testimonium  est  testimonium   Ecclesiae."     The  same  truths  are 
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aker,  Gillespie  and  others.^®  The  doctrine  was  not  only  not 
made  use  of  by  the  Arminian  theologians,  but  its  validity  was 


taught  by  Piscator,  Explicatio  Aphor,  Doct,  Christ.  Aph.  vi.  p.  94 — 
True  faith  in  the  "authority"  of  Scripture  is  due  to  the  Witness  of  the 
Spirit,  because,  though  the  Scripture  is  avrdmiTTos,  man  is  blinded  by 
sin — ^"Et  si  autem  haec  scriptura  fidem  apud  omnes  meretur,  tanquam 
$€oirv€varo9  et  avrowtaroi:  tamen  testimonio  Spiritus  sancti  sanciri 
earn  in  cordibus  nostris  oportet,  ut  nobis  certa  eius  constet  authoritas, 
ac  proinde  ut  plenam  ei  fidem  habeamus."  Piscator  illustrates  this 
from  the  inability  of  the  blind  to  see  the  sun — ''Etsi  sol  clarissime 
lucet,  tamen  lumen  ejus  videre  non  potest  caecus;  ut  autem  videat, 
necesse  est  illuminari  oculos  ejus  luce  interiore.  Ita  nos  natura  sumus 
caeci  in  videndis  rebus  divinis  clarissime  in  Scriptura  propositis;  ut 
autem  eas  videamus,  necesse  est  illuminari  oculos  mentis  nostrae  per 
Spiritum  sanctum."  Maresius,  Systema  Breve  Unwersae  Theol.  p.  11, 
brings  out  the  following  points — i.  the  Witness  is  both  objective  and 
internal;  2.  it  does  not  produce  a  "blind"  faith,  but  is  through  the 
marks  of  God's  hand  in  Scripture;  3.  it  is  an  illumination  of  the  mind 
to  see  the  divinity  of  Scripture;  4.  it  produces  full  certitude  and  true 
faith;  5.  it  witnesses  to  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture — ^"Sed  quamvis 
haec  et  similia  argumenta  sive  motiva,  impiis  redarguendis  et  con- 
vincendis  apprime  inserviant,  tamen  ut  quis  certitudine  fldei  persuadea- 
tur  Scripturam  esse  a  Deo,  .  .  .  opus  habet  testimonio  intemo  Sp. 
Sancti  per  illam  ipsam  Scripturam  efficacis,  in  quod  fides  sua  ultimo 
resolvatur,  tanquam  in  sui  causam  efficientem  principialem  .  .  .  Hac 
autem  persuasione  nihil  certius;  cum  lumen  fidei  ita  se  menti  insinuet; 
ut  per  illud  fidelis  non  solum  credat,  sed  etiam  se  bene  et  vere  credere 
certo  sentiat."  Maccovius,  Loci  Communes,  Cap.  4,  pp.  27,  28,  teaches 
that  the  arguments  for  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  are  not 
efficient  without  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  illuminating  of  the  mind — "Verum  enim  vero  haec  argumenta  omnia 
parum  momenti  adferunt  ad  credendum,  nisi  accesserit  illuminatio 
mentis  nostrae  facta  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  quam  vocamus  testimonium 
Sp.  Sancti.  Testimonium  autem  Sp.  S.  est  lux  quaedam  ita  mentem 
perfundens,  ut  eam  leniter  afficiat,  ostendatque  rationes  ipsi  rei,  quae 
credenda  proponitur,  insitas,  sed  antea  occultas".  Wendelin  teaches 
precisely  the  same  doctrine, — Christianae  Theol.  Lihri,  i.  p.  23— "Quaeri- 
tur  inter  nos  et  Pontificos;  Unde  pendeant  Scripturae  autoritas  quoad 
nos  ?  Seu,  unde  constet  Scripturam  esse  divinam,  vel  a  Deo  inspiratam  ? 
Nos  statuimus  principialiter  id  constare:  (i)  Ex  persuasione  Spiritus 
sancti,  qui  de  divinitate  sacrae  Scripturae  nos  certos  facit."  Precisely 
the  same  is  the  view  of  Heidegger,  Corp.  Theol.  Loc.  ii.  Sees.  12.  13, 
14,  IS,  p.  28.  The  Spirit  of  truth  opens  the  eyes  oi  our  hearts  which 
are  spiritually  blind,  so  that  we  see  the  divinity  manifest  in  God's 
Word — ^**Ille  oculos  nostros  illuminat,  ut  videant  in  verbo  ab  ipsomet 
inspirato  Divinitatis  et  Ottnrpewtm  omnis  radios.  Ille,  ceu  sigillum 
Dei,  quo  obsignati  sumus,  2  Cor.  i  :22,  nos  tum  per  argumenta  Divini- 
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denied**®  This  was  only  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
naturalistic  minimizing  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  heart.  And  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
Socinians/''**     In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  reduced  to 

tatis  in  verbo  Det  splendentia  turn  supra  ea^  turn  contra  argtimenta,  quae 
Icaro  ct  sanguis  eidcm  opponit,  certos  reddit,  quod  verbum  Scripturac 
'a  Deo  «t  Deo  dignum  sit*'.  No  full  historical  sketch  of  the  doctrine 
of  these  theologians  has  been  given.  Some  material  will  be  found  in 
Heppe,  Die  Dogmaiik  der  etfongHlsch-reformirten  Kirche,  pp.  20-22, 
The  doctrine  also  found  expression  in  the  Reformed  Symbols  such  as 
the  Gallican  Confession,  the  Belgk  Confession,  the  Anglican  Confes- 
sion, and  the  first  and  second  Helvetic  Confessions;  also  in  the  Nether- 
lands Confession,  vid,  Miillcr,  Die  Bekenntnisschnften  der  Reformirten 
Kirche;  and  also  Pannier,  o^.  cif.,  pp,  124-136.  Probably  its  best  and 
most  adequate  confessional  statement  is  that  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession i.  5 — '*We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  to  a  high  and  reverent  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
the  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty 
of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which 
is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only 
way  of  man's  salvation,  the  many  and  incomparable  excellencies,  and 
the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  word  of  God;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  full 
persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority 
thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness 
by  and  with  the  word,  in  our  hearts", 

"Van  Oostersee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  i,  pp.  149-154.  Kuyper, 
Encyclopaedia  Der  Heilige  Godgeleerdheid,  ii,  pp.  501-511.  H.  Bavinck, 
Gereformeerde  Dogmatiek*,  1,  pp.  621-647.  Charles  Hodge,  Syslematic 
Theology,  iii,  p.  69;  also  Way  of  Life,  pp.  13-28. 

"John  Owen,  The  Reason  of  Faith,  IVorks,  vol  iv.  pp.  t-ioo,  espec- 
ially pp,  82ff.  William  Whitaker,  A  Dispnialion  on  Holy  Scripture,  pp. 
332-358.  George  Gillespie,  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  lo^flf.  John  Ball,  A 
Treatise  of  Faith,  pp.  13,  14.  John  Arrowsmith,  Cfwin  of  Principles, 
pp.  103,  104.  W,  Lyford,  Principles  of  Faith  and  Good  Conscience, 
p.  21  The  Plain  Man's  Senses  Exercised,  p.  38.  John  White,  A  Way  to 
the  Tree  of  Life,  pp,  44,  45.  Edward  Reynolds,  Works,  vol  v.  pp.  154, 
155.  Cf,  B,  B.  Warfield,  'The  Westminster  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,** ifi  The  Fresbvtekian  and  Reformed  Review,  iv,  pp.  6261?. 

••Episcopius,  Instit,  Theol.  iv.  i  cap,  5;  Parag.  2.  Limborch,  TheoL 
Christiana,  i.  4:  parags.  15*17.  In  the  case  of  these  Remonstrant  the- 
ologians fides  humana  and  rational  arguments  are  substituted  for  the 
fides  divina  and  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit.  This  was  the  natural  result 
of  their  semi-Pelagian  ideas. 

■*Thc  Socinians  also  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  holding  that  everything  must  be  proved  by  reason,  ind, 
Fockj  Der  SocinianismMS,  p.  336. 
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the  argument  from  experience  by  some  of  the  Supra- 
naturalists  and  Rationalists,  as  for  example  Baumgarten; 
and  denied  by  others,  such  as  Wegscheider.^^  The  at- 
tempted revival  of  the  doctrine  by  Schleiermacher^*  in 
reaction  from  Rationalism  was  only  a  spurious  one,  being 
wholly  vitiated  by  the  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Witness  to  an 
argument  from  experience;  while  its  attempted  revival  in 
Holland  by  Scholten  did  not  rise  in  its  conception  above  the 
argument  from  experience.^' 

In  the  second  place  it  is  necessary  to  determine  as  briefly 
as  possible  the  "content"  or  "object"  of  this  Witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible.  To  what  in  regard  to  the  Bible 
is  this  testimony  given?  This  witnessing,  of  course,  is  a 
part  of  the  entire  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  sinner.    It  is  not  something  separate  from  the 


'^  Baumgarten,  Dogmatik,  pp.  i2off .  reduced  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  argument  from  experience.  This  is  true  also  of  Less,  Beweis 
der  Wahrheit  der  christl,  Relig,  pp.  141,  143;  and  also  of  Reinhard, 
Dogmatik,  p.  65.  Having  been  reduced  thus  by  the  Supra-naturalists 
to  the  argument  from  experience,  it  was  rejected  altogether  by  the 
Rationalists,  vid,  Brettschneider,  Handhuch  der  Dogfnatik,  i.  p.  206; 
Wegscheider,  Inst.  Theol.  For  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  eighteenth  century  Rationalism  cf.  Martius,  op,  cit.,  pp. 

26ff. 

"  Schleiermacher,  Der  christl.  Glaube,  parag.  142:2.  The  Testimony 
of  the  Spirit  is,  according  to  Schleiermacher,  given  through  the  media-^ 
tion  of  Christians  in  the  Church.  The  Witness  is,  therefore,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  collective  experience  of  Christians  to  the  Scripture,  and 
though  it  gains  thus  a  certain  amount  of  objectivity  in  reference  to  the 
individual  Christian,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  argument  from  ex- 
perience. Moreover  the  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
collective  consciousness  of  Christians,  does  away  with  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformers,  and  in  this  they  followed  the  Scriptures 
closely,  always  to  insist  on  the  essential  distinction  between  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  finite  spirit,  and  to  maintain  the  personality  and 
transcendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Schleiermacher's  attempted  revival 
of  the  doctrine  was  a  spurious  one. 

"Scholten  reduces  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  argument 
from  experience  and  describes  it  as  the  "testimony  of  the  heart  and 
conscience"  which  are  "purified  by  communion  with  Christ".  Cf.  Van 
Oostersee,  op.  cit.,  i.  p.  152. 
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whole  of  the  Christian  h'fe.  The  Spirit  does  guide  into  all 
truth;  brings  us  to  confess  Christ  as  Lord;  testifies  to  the 
glory  of  Christ ;  makes  believers  know  all  things  which  have 
been  given  them  by  God;  assures  them  of  Divine  Sonship. 
But  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible,  though 
closely  connected  with  all  this,  is  additional  to  this,  and  is 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  gift  to  the  believer  of  assurance 
of  faith.  The  conception  which  has  been  stated  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  Witness  determines  its  object.  If  it  were  a 
blind  and  groundless  testimony ♦  or  the  mystical  communi- 
cation of  a  proposition,  then  it  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude questions  the  determination  of  which  must  rest  solely 
upon  historical  and  critical  and  exegetical  grounds.  If  we 
are  to  conceive  of  the  Spirit  as  giving  to  the  soul  a  truth 
such  as — 'The  Bible  is  God's  Word",  why  might  He  not 
say  to  us  such  and  such  a  book  is  canonical  or  is  not  can- 
onical, or  that  the  Bible  is  plenarily  inspired?  But  the 
Witness  is  not  the  mystical  communication  of  a  truth,  nor 
the  causing  to  emerge  in  consciousness  of  a  blind  and  un* 
founded  faith.  Hence  it  does  not  witness  to  ques- 
tions which  are  to  be  detemiined  by  exegetical  and  historical 
considerations.  The  Spirit,  then,  does  not  testify  to  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  Bible's  inspiration.  These  are  ques- 
tions to  be  exegetically  determined,  and  which  can  be  de- 
termined in  no  other  way.  Of  course  after  we  have  de- 
termined  what  is  the  Bible's  doctrine  of  inspiration,  we 
must  ask  whether  it  is  true.  And  here  the  evidences  for 
the  truth  of  the  Bible/must  be  brought  in.  And  the  efficacy 
of  these  on  the  heart  will  depend  on  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Nevertheless  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to 
the  nature  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  An  examination 
of  the  passages  already  cited  from  the  old  Reformed  the- 
ologians will  show  that  they  did  not  conceive  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  as  being  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture.     Piscator,-^  it  is  true,  used  the  term  Btuirv^v- 

*^Cf,  passages  cited  from  the  Reformed  Theologians  in  note  No.  id 
By  using  the  term  ''inspiration."  in  this  connection,  to  denote  the  divine 
origin  of  Scripture,  the  Reformed  Theologians  did  not  make  the  mistake 
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aT09  in  speaking  of  that  to  which  the  Spirit  bears  witness, 
but  the  passage  shows  that  he  did  not  intend  any  particular 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  but  rather  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scripture.  In  this  he  agreed  with  the  other  theologians 
cited  who  constantly  spoke  of  the  "divinity  of  Scripture" 
and  said  that  this  shone  forth  from  it  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 


of  supposing  that  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible's  inspiration 
could  be  determined  otherwise  than  by  the  exegesis  of  the  statements 
of  the  Scripture  writers  concerning  the  subject. 

Quite  different  from  this,  however,  is  the  view  of  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  followed  by  T.  Lindsay,  James  Denney,  J.  P.  Lilley,  M.  Dods, 
C.  A.  Briggs  and  others.  These  writers  suppose  that  the  term  "in- 
spiration" as  applied  to  Scripture  denotes  simply  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  a  means  of  grace  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  heart.  This,  according  to  them,  constitutes  its  "inspiration."  On 
this  view  we  recognize  the  divine  origin  and  truth  of  the  Scripture  by 
the  Spirit's  Witness  through  its  saving  power,  and  it  is  this  saving 
power  which  gives  the  Scripture  its  authority,  and  which  constitutes 
its  "inspiration."  In  this  way  the  idea  of  inspiration  is  lowered  by  the 
attempt  to  determine  its  nature,  not  by  exegesis,  but  by  asking  what 
we  find  the  Bible  to  be.  Hence  our  idea  of  Scripture  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Bible  concerning  its  own  nature,  and  Scripture  is  regarded 
as  a  rule  of  faith  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  grace.  The 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  instead  of  confirming  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  as  it  did  in  the  Reformed  Theology,  becomes  a  means 
of  erecting  a  subjective  norm  above  the  Bible,  thus  doing  away  with 
its  authority  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Moreover  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit, 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  experience  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Scripture,  is  supposed  to  be  given  directly  or  immediately  to  so 
much  of  the  historical  element  in  the  Bible  as  our  Christian  con- 
sciousness finds  essential.  This  essential  part,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
left  untouched  by  historical  criticism  which  may  do  as  it  pleases  with 
the  supposedly  non-essential  parts  of  Scripture.  In  this  way  Chris- 
tianity is  supposed  to  be  rendered  independent  of  the  results  of  his- 
torical criticism,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Ritschlian 
theologians  believe  it  to  be.  A  false  subjectivism  is  thus  introduced 
through  the  mistake  of  seeking  to  determine  in  a  subjective  way 
questions  which  can  be  settled  only  by  an  objective  investigation  of 
historical  evidence.  This  entire  view  rests  upon  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that,  because  saving  faith  is  personal  trust  and  not  a  mere 
intellectual  assent,  therefore  its  content  cannot  be  given  by  an  ob- 
jective communication  of  truth  by  God.  Hence  Ritschl  and  his  fol- 
lowers maintained  that  the  Reformation  idea  of  faith  rendered  neces- 
sary a  new  idea  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  they  also  claimed 
that  they  were  the  true  successors  of  Calvin  and  Luther.    In  this  they 
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Neither  is  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Canonicity  of 
any  or  all  of  the  Biblical  books.  The  Witness,  not  being 
the  communication  of  any  new  knowledge  or  matter  of  fact» 
does  not  inform  the  Christian  what  books  the  Apostles  im- 
posed on  the  infant  Church  to  be  its  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. This  is  a  question  which  requires  historical  investi- 
gation and  which  must  be  determined  upon  historical 
grounds.  The  appeal,  from  objective  scientific  consider- 
ations to  the  internal  life  of  the  Christian  for  the  settlement 
of  such  questions,  is  not  only  vain ;  it  has  been  used  in  the 
interests  of  an  attempt  to  elevate  the  human  mind  and  the 
Christian  consciousness  above  the  Scripture  in  a  rationalistic 
spirit  w^hich  accepts  only  what  appeals  to  us.  It  is  true  that 
the  old  Protestant  theologians  did  sometimes  speak  as  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  bore  witness  to  the  Canonicity  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  but  in  regard  to  this  two  remarks  should  be 
made.  First,  this  is  not  their  prevalent  way  of  putting  the 
matter.     Thev  almost  invariablv  conceive  of  the  Witness 


were  followed  by  W,  Robertson  Smith  and  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned, all  of  whom  suppose  that  the  seventeenth  century  theologians 
departed  from  the  religious  view  of  the  lirst  Reformers,  They  arc 
mistaken  in  this.  Calvin,  as  we  have  seen,  believed  that  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  The  nature  of  in- 
spiration is  to  be  determined  objectively  by  exegesis,  and  the  Canon 
also  objectively  by  historical  investigation.  We  believe  tlie  Bible  ulti- 
mately because  the  Spirit  enables  us  to  sec  that  it  is  from  God,  but 
that  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  truth  that  we  are  to  seek  to  deter- 
mine by  exegesis  what  it  says  as  to  its  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  a 
mechanical  view  of  inspiration  was  held  by  some  of  the  Protestant 
theologians  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  but  the  majority  of 
them  taught  the  same  high  view  held  by  Calvin  and  all  of  the 
early  Reformers. 

On  the  view  which  we  have  been  criticising,  see  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
What  History  Teaches  Us  to  Seek  in  the  Bible,  Lectures  an4  Essays, 
Ed»  by  J.  S.  Black  and  G.  W,  Chrystal,  pp.  207^, ;  and  especially  Answer 
to  the  Form  of  Libel,  pp.  186F ;  T.  M.  Lindsay.  *'Profcssor  W.  Robertson 
Smith's  Doctrine  of  Scripture,'*  Expositor,  Series  iv,  vol.  10,  pp.  241  flf; 
alfto  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  ibid.  Series  v.  vol.  i,  pp.  278flF,  J. 
Dcnncy,  Studies  in  Theology,  pp.  204ff;  M.  Dods,  The  Bible,  lis 
Origin  and  Nature,  pp.  123^,  1^$^:  J,  P.  Lilley,  Commentary  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Appendix,  p.  104;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Introduction  to  (he 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  i65ff. 
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of  the  Spirit  as  being  to  the  "divinity"  i.e.  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scripture;  and  secondly,  when  they  use  the 
term  Canon  and  Canonicity,  they  use  it  in  a  twofold  sense 
to  denote  at  once  the  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  Scripture.  And  when  they  speak  of  Canonicity  as  being 
the  object  of  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  the  latter 
idea  to  which  they  usually  refer.  This  is  true  for  example 
in  the  case  of  Quenstedt,^^  and  it  is  true  also  of  the  Re- 
formed theologians.  Calvin  has  been  supposed  to  have 
held  that  the  Spirit  testified  concerning  what  books  are 
canonical,  but  this  rests  upon  misapprehension.^®    Calvin's 

"  B.  B.  Warfield,  Princeton  Theol.  Rev.,  vol.  viii,  p.  291. 

"  Cf.  B.  B.  Warfield,  ihid.,  pp.  283(1.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Canon,  etc. 
Chap.  16,  and  Pannier,  op.  cit.,  p,  252,  both  seem  to  suppose  that 
Calvin  sought  to  determine  the  Canon  of  Scripture  by  means  of  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit.  This  rests,  as  Dr.  Warfield  has  shown,  on  the 
misapprehension  of  two  passages  from  Calvin.  In  Inst.  i.  7:1,  repelling 
the  Romish  idea  that  the  Scripture  has  only  such  weight  as  the 
Church  gives  it,  Calvin  says,  "For  thus  dealing  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  mere  laughing  stock,  they  ask.  Who  shall  give  us  confidence  that 
these  (Scriptures)  have  come  from  God, — who  assure  us  that  they 
have  reached  our  time  safe  and  intact, — who  persuade  us  that  one 
book  should  be  received  reverently,  another  expunged  from  the  num- 
ber,— if  the  Church  should  not  prescribe  a  certain  rule  for  all  these 
things.  It  depends,  therefore,  they  say,  on  the  Church,  both  what 
reverence  is  due  Scripture,  and  what  books  should  be  inscribed  in  her 
catalogue.''  This  quotation  shows  that  the  Romanists  argued  that  the 
Church  assures  us  of  the  contents  and  even  the  integrity  of  Scripture. 
But  Calvin  does  not  say  that  we  are  assured  of  the  Canon  by  the 
Spirit.  He  says  that  the  Romish  view  is  wrong,  but  does  not  imply 
that  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  assures  us  of  all  these  things  which 
the  Church  pretends  to  settle. 

The  other  passage  is  in  the  Confession  of  La  Rochelle,  and  does 
apparently  attribute  the  determination  of  what  books  are  Canonical 
to  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit.  But  this  Article  was  not  by  Calvin, 
but  was  added  to  a  draft  submitted  by  Calvin  by  the  Sjmod  of  Paris. 
Calvin's  own  article  did  not  contain  this  idea.  Pannier,  op.  cit,,  p.  141 
cites  Lespine,  a  Protestant  disputant  with  two  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  as  teaching  that  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  determines  the 
Canon,  but  only  indirectly  by  inference  from  the  divine  authorship  of 
the  books.  All  of  the  Reformed  Theologians  which  we  have  cited  in 
note  16,  taught  that  it  is  to  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  that  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  given,  and  though  sometimes  the  word 
"canonical"  is  used,  it  seems  to  denote  the  idea  of  being  authoritative 
and  from  God. 
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whole  discussion  shows  clearly  that  he  takes  the  Scriptures 
as  a  whole,  conceives  this  as  given  on  historical  and  critical 
grounds,  and  conceives  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Spirit  as 
being  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture. 

If,  however,  an  erroneous  mystical  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible  is  mistaken  in  con- 
ceiving of  this  Witness  as  extending  to  exegetical  and  his* 
torico-critical  questions,  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit's  Witness  which  confounds  it  with  the  argument 
from  experience  errs  in  limiting  the  object,  to  which  the 
Witness  is  given,  to  the  saving  truths  of  the  Bible  or  to  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  revelation  or  the  Gospel 
which  the  Bible  records.  If  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is 
identified  with  the  testimony  of  Christian  experience,  it 
must  of  course  be  conceived  of  in  this  way.  For  Christian 
experience  testifies  not  so  much  to  the  Bible,  as  to  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  these  truths  it  may  extend 
or  spread  till  it  covers  the  Bible  which  contains  these  truths. 
But  if  the  Witness  of  the  Spn-it  is  simply  the  experience  of 
the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel,  it  obviously  can  extend 
only  indirectly  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  only  indirectly 
also  to  any  fundamental  Christian  truths  which  transcend 
experience.  There  is  no  immediate  Witness  to  the  nature 
of  the  future  life  of  the  Christian,  any  more  than  there  is 
to  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  This  is  the  view  of  the 
modem  Lutherans  and  of  all  who  identify  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit  with  the  argument  from  Christian  experience,  as 
well  as  of  some  who  do  not  fall  into  this  mistake,^"^     But 

^  In  the  case  of  Qiicnstedl  op.  cit.  p.  140,  it  is  not  so  dearly  stated 
that  it  is  the  **saving  trultis  of  Scripftire"  as  distinct  from  the  Scrip- 
turc,  to  which  the  testimony  is  given.  Baier  of*,  cit.,  p.  86,  \n  the 
passage  already  cited  regards  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  as  being 
given  to  the  **doclnnes  comprehended  in  the  Scrrptnres**.  Hollaz  says 
that  it  is  the  "written  word*'  which  wc  '*read  from"  these  Scripture 
l>ooks,  cf-  off.  ciL,  125,  It  cannot  be  said»  however,  that  the  old 
Lutheran  theologians  carried  out  the  logic  of  their  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  saving  truths  which  the  Scripture  contains  and  the  Scripture 
ttsell.  This  has  been  done  by  Klaiber,  op.  cit,  pp.  17 f,  30 f,  Martins 
op.  ciL  p*  A3*  Philippi,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.   i^sf.     This  also  is  the  view  of 
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this  idea  of  the  object  of  the  Spirit's  Witness  results  from 
a  wrong  view  of  its  nature.  There  is  a  witness  of  our  ex- 
perience to  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  Justifi- 
cation, Divine  Sonship,  the  power  of  Christ  to  save.  The 
divine  origin  of  these  great  truths  may  be  inferred  from 
the  experience  of  their  saving  power,  as  may  also  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible  which  contains  them.  But  since  this  is 
after  all  the  witness,  not  of  God  to  us,  but  of  our  experience 
to  the  Word  of  God,  it  can  bear  direct  witness  only  to  that 
which  it  feels  to  be  divine. 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Witness  of  God  to  us. 
It  therefore  proceeds  in  the  opposite  way  from  the  argu- 
ment from  experience.  It  is  a  witness  to  the  Bible  itself 
as  such  and  as  a  whole,  and  hence  by  inference  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  infer  the  divine  and  revelatory  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  Scripture.  When  our  eyes  have  been  opened 
and  our  spiritual  blindness  has  been  removed,  we  can  see 
in  the  Bible  itself  all  the  marks  of  its  divine  authorship. 
The  saving  power  of  some  of  these  truths  is  only  one  of 
these  marks.  It  is  the  Book  itself  which  we  are  enabled  by 
the  Spirit  to  perceive  could  have  its  origin  only  from  God. 
When  with  unclouded  spiritual  eyes  we  look  upon  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  we  immediately  see  the  evident  marks  of  its 
divine  authorship,  just  as  one  with  aesthetic  sense  sees  the 
marks  of  the  master  in  the  masterpiece.  The  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  revelation  contained  in 
Scripture  which  "finds  us"  and  thence  to  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  but  directly  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  spreading  from  this  to  its  contents.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  assure  us  immediately  of  the  Virgin  Birth  or  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  any  more  than  it  does  of  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  history  or  the  doctrine  of 

such  Reformed  theologians  as  Van  Oostersee,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  151,  and  H. 
Bavinck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  639ff.  Bavinck  conceives  the  Testimony  of  the 
Spirit  as  given  directly  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  as  spreading 
from  them  to  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  with  which  they  arc 
inseparably  connected.  John  De  Witt,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  also  conceives  the 
Testimony  of  the  Spirit  as  being  given  to  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel  contained  in  the  Scripture. 
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eternal  punishment.  But  it  does  assure  us  that  this  Book 
is  of  divine  origin  and  authority  so  that  it  supports  these 
great  facts  and  truths  mediately  and  by  way  of  inference. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  simply  this — God  has  left  the  marks  of  His 
authorship  on  the  Bible,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  opens  our 
eyes  to  behold  in  Scripture  the  marks  of  its  divine  author- 
ship or  origin. 

The  third  question  which  arises  concerns  the  bearing  of 
this  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  value  and 
necessity  of  Christian  Apologetics  which  aims  at  an  ob- 
jectively valid  and  rational  defence  of  the  Christian  view 
of  the  world  and  the  divine  and  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  Bible.  Does  the  fact  that,  because 
of  the  blindness  of  the  sinful  heart,  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God's  Spirit,  do  away  with  the  value  or  necessity  of  evi- 
dence for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible?  In  seeking  briefly 
to  answ*er  this  question,  three  things  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  not  a  ground  of  faith 
among  other  grounds.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  substituted 
for  the  grounds  of  faith.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Regeneration 
IS  the  efficient  cause  of  faith.  We  believe,  therefore,  by 
means  of  this  Witness,  not  on  account  of  it.  The  Wit- 
ness, therefore,  does  not  dispense  with  the  value  or  neces- 
sity of  the  grounds  of  faith,  or  in  this  instance,  the  marks 
on  account  of  which  we  recognize  that  God  is  speaking  to 
us  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  we  must  be  gifted  with 
an  aesthetic  sense  in  order  to  recognize  the  masterpiece  or 
painting  and  to  discriminate  it  from  that  which  has  no 
aesthetic  value.  But  given  this  aesthetic  sense,  the  marks 
of  the  masters  hand  must  be  present  in  the  work  of  art  or 
there  will  be  no  marks  for  us  to  see  and  recognize.  Just  so 
God's  Spirit  opens  the  eye  of  faith,  but  that  eye  beholds  an 
object  and  recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  the  Bible,  Second, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reason  why  saving  faith  in 
Christ,  Christianity,  and  the  Bible  cannot  be  produced  by 
evidence  or  arguments,  is  not  due  to  any  insufficiency  of 
evidence  or  any  want  of  reasons  of  universal  validity  and 
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objective  character,  but  is  due  to  the  subjective  inability  of 
the  sinful  heart  to  be  affected  by  such  evidence.  If  the 
evidence  were  insufficient  or  invalid,  what  would  be  needed 
would  be  more  or  better  evidence.  But  such  additional 
evidence  the  Spirit  does  not  supply.  He  opens  the  sin- 
blinded  eyes  and  prepares  the  heart,  so  that  the  evidence 
may  have  its  proper  effect.  Third,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  saving  faith,  like  all  faith,  is  a  grounded  conviction. 
It  does  not  differ  from  knowledge  or  from  a  merely  "his- 
toric" or  "speculative**  faith  in  that  the  latter  rests  on 
grounds  or  evidence  while  saving  faith  does  not.  Nor  is 
the  distinction  that  the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  of 
"speculative"  faith  are  objective,  valid  and  sufficient,  while 
those  of  saving  faith  are  not.  The  distinction  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  and  in  the  source  of  the  mental  act 
in  each  case.  In  knowledge  the  conviction  of  mind  is  based 
on  the  internal  testimony  of  sense  perception,  self -conscious- 
ness, and  reason.  In  the  case  of  faith,  the  conviction  is 
based  on  testimony  external  to  the  subject.  In  religious 
faith,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Gk>d  Himself.  In  reference  to 
the  Scripture,  God  has  borne  witness  in  it  to  His  own  author- 
ship, and  faith  in  this  is  grounded  in  these  criteria  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  distincton  between  a  merely  speculative 
faith  in  God's  Word  produced  by  evidence,  and  saving  faith 
and  trust  in  it,  lies  further  in  the  fact  that  the  source  of  the 
latter  consists  in  the  regenerating  and  illuminating  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  sinner's  heart.  Because  you  cannot 
make  a  man  a  Christian  by  merely  presenting  him  with 
arguments  addressed  to  his  intellect,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  can  be  made  a  Christian  apart  from 
all  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Nor  does  it  follow, 
because  you  cannot  argue  a  man  into  a  saving  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible  without  the  work  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  heart,  that  therefore  all  such  evidence  is  valueless. 
True  faith  is  God's  gift,  but  He  gives  no  blind  faith  and 
no  ready-made  faith.  He  prepares  our  hearts  and  minds  so 
that  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  being 
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presented,  the  prepared  heart  responds  to  the  evidence  be- 
cause its  sinful  blindness  has  been  removed.  It  is  true, 
therefore,  that  saving  faith  will  not  arise  without  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  but  neither  will  it  arise  without  some 
evidence  valid  for  the  subject  of  the  faith.  Let  us  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  saving  faith  cannot  be  produced  by 
argoiments,  not  even  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
because  the  soul  is  dead  in  sin;  but  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  always  evidence  of  some  kind  present  when  saving 
faith  arises,  and  that  objectively  there  is  adequate  and 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and 
the  Bible*  and  that  this  is  logically  the  prius  of  our  i>ersonal 
act  of  faith.  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  Christian  faith  and  Christian  certi- 
tude. Without  it  all  evidence  and  all  arguments  are  use- 
less to  produce  any  true  faith  and  full  certitude  of  faith. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  place  and  value 
of  the  evidence  both  internal  and  external  for  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 

This  statement  will  enable  us  to  see  the  mistake  under- 
lying two  chief  misconceptions  upon  this  j^oint.  The  Ritsch- 
lian  theologians  with  their  distinction  between  religious 
and  theoretic  knowledge,  their  depreciation  of  Christian 
Apologetics,  and  their  doctrine  of  value-judgments,  have 
invariably  claimed  to  be  the  true  successors  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  to  have  rescued  Protestantism  from  a  rational- 
istic intellectual  ism.  They  thus  practically  identify  their 
idea  that  religious  knowledge  consists  in  ''judgments  of 
value"  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  as 
taught  by  the  Reformers.  The  two  doctrines  are  totally 
diflferent.  The  one  is  the  fruit  of  a  fundamental  religious 
agnosticism;  the  other  of  a  deep  evangelicalism.  They 
differ  first  in  regard  to  the  evidences  or  grounds  of  faith. 
According  to  the  Ritschlian,  these  are  not  objectivelv  valid 
or  rationally  sufficient.  There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of 
universally  valid  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  old  Protestant  theologians,  this  deficiency  is  not  in  the 
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objective  evidence  but  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
subject  of  faith.  The  evidence  fails  of  effect  because  the 
heart  is  spiritually  dead.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  subjective 
hindrance  to  a  rational  faith.  According  to  the  Ritschlian 
position  there  is  a  fundamental  dualism  between  the  heart 
and  the  head  apart  from  the  effect  of  sin,  a  dualism  which 
is  fatal  to  Christian  faith.  What  the  Ritschlian  means  to 
say  is  that  theoretic  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena,  and 
therefore  faith  has  free  scope  in  the  sphere  of  the  tran- 
scendent objects  of  religious  faith.  But  this  separation  of 
spheres  is  impossible,  and  where  a  rationally  grounded  faith 
in  God  and  His  supernatural  modes  of  action  is  given  up, 
one  of  two  positions  only  remains,  each  fatal  to  Christian 
faith.  Either  we  must  say  that  with  the  heart  we  believe  in 
supernatural  Christianity  although  our  head  tells  us  it  is 
impossible,  in  which  case  faith  cannot  survive  because  it 
cannot  be  compelled ;  or  else  we  must  reduce  our  Christianity 
to  the  limits  of  our  philosophy  and  eliminate  from  it  all  that 
Naturalism  forbids  us  to  retain.  Then  we  shall  have  given 
up  supernatural  Christianity.  We  shall  not  even  be  able  to 
say  that  we  believe  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  because  of  His 
value  to  the  Christian  heart,  but  only  that  His  Deity  con- 
sists in  His  value  to  the  Christian  heart.  Christianity  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  bare  natural  religious  senti- 
ment. In  all  this  there  is  a  fatal  dualism  between  the  head 
and  the  heart,  between  faith  and  knowledge,  which  is  in- 
curable because  rooted  in  human  nature  as  such,  and  which 
does  away  with  the  rational  basis  of  all  religious  faith  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  religious  consciousness  to  a  merely  sub- 
jective feeling  without  any  sure  objective  reference  or 
validity.^® 

"In  erecting  a  sharp  distinction  between  religious  and  theoretic 
knowledge,  such  as  is  found  in  Ritschl's  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohtu- 
ung  and  in  Herrmann's  Verkehr  des  Christen  mit  Gott  and  his  early 
work  Die  Religion  im  Verhdltniss  sum  Welterkennen  u.  zur  Sitthch- 
keit,  it  was  not  intended  to  assert  that  we  can  believe  a  thing  to  be 
true  on  one  set  of  grounds  and  know  it  to  be  false  or  impossible  on 
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Totally  different  from  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  subjective  hindrance  here  is  super- 
induced by  sin.  The  dualism  in  man  is  between  the  carnal 
mind  which  is  at  enmity  with  God  and  the  things  of  God's 
Spirit  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.  When, 
therefore,  the  sinful  soul  is  born  again  by  the  almighty  and 
suijernatural  power  of  the  Spirit,  its  original  capacity  for 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  restured,  and  experiencing  in  the 
heart  the  power  of  God,  it  is  prepared  to  recognize  the  divine 
power  as  it  wrought  for  nian*s  salvation  from  sin  objectively 
in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  a  second  view  which  depresses  the  value  of 
Christian  Apologetics  because  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  view  is  totally  removed  from 
the  naturahstic  and  rationaUstic  presuppositions  which  un- 

anothcr  set  of  grounds.  Such  a  position  has  been  unfairly  attributed 
to  the  RitschUan  theologians,  but  it  misrepresents  them.  What  was 
intended  was  the  assertion  that  so  caUed  "theoretic  knowledge"  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  science  so  that  it  cannot  encroach  upoti  the 
sphere  of  the  objects  of  religious  faith.  But  guite  apart  from  the 
question  as  to  whether  knowledge  can  thus  be  limited,  the  Ritschlians 
were  unable  to  keep  faith  and  knowledge,  or  religion  and  philosophy^  in 
these  separate  spheres.  Their  phenomenalistic  theory  of  knowledge 
and  their  rejection  of  metaphysics  from  theologj'  necessarily  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  the  content  of  faith  at  the  demand  of  their  philo- 
sophical position.  Hence^  since  the  metaphysical  theology  reached 
back  into  the  New  Testament,  their  doctrine  of  religious  knowledge 
depressed  the  authority  of  Scripture  after  the  fashion  of  Rationalism, 
and  did  not  exalt  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  did  the  doctrine  of 
the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  value-judgment  is  not  a  witness 
to  Scripture  but  an  instrument  for  sifting  out  the  truth  from  the 
Scripture.  Kaftan  attempted  to  vindicate  the  objective  character  of 
religious  knowledge  and  the  unity  of  truth  in  his  Wahrheit  der 
Christi  Religion,  but  in  his  distinction  between  Opinion.  Faith,  and 
Knowledge,  he  brings  back  the  old  dualism.  Wobbermin,  Der  Christ- 
liche  GoUesglaube  in  scinem  I'erhiiltniss  zur  gegenimrtigen  Philos- 
cphU,  has  perhaps  done  more  justice  to  the  task  of  Christian  Apolo- 
getics than  any  other  of  the  Ritschlian  theologians.  It  has  an  "indirect 
use**  !>.,  the  Christian  faith  objectively  may  be  rationally  defended  j  but 
directly  in  the  genesis  of  saving  faith  reasons  are  of  no  value.  But 
Wobbermin's  position  is  unsatisfactory.  The  faith  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  is  not  a  blind  or  groundless  faith,  and  while  no  amount 
of  evidence  will  make  a  man  a  Christian,  it  does  not  follow  that  faith 
will  arise  apart  from  all  evidence. 
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derlie  the  Ritschlian  position.  It  is  rooted  in  the  deeply 
evangelical  spirit  and  thorough  superaaturalism  character- 
istic of  Calvin  and  all  the  Reformed  theologians.  It  is  due  to 
a  deep  sense  of  the  effects  of  sin  and  of  the  power  of  God's 
grace.  We  refer  to  the  view  of  Drs.  Kuyper  and  Bavinck. 
They  argue  that,  because  saving  faith  is  due  to  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit,  and  because  arguments  do  not  produce  the 
conviction  of  the  Christian,  therefore  rational  grounds  of 
faith  may  be  dispensed  with.  Apologetics  has  a  secondary 
place,  and  is  the  "fruit"  of  faith.  Bavinck^®  seeks  to  show 
that  Christian  certitude  is  not  the  result  of  Christian  ex- 
perience which  really  grows  out  of  it,  nor  of  arguments 
which  cannot  give  absolute  certitude  or  true  faith,  but  that  it 
simply  flows  from  faith  itself  which  springs  up  in  a  renewed 
heart  in  contact  with  Christ.  Kuyper^®  has  fully  worked 
out  these  principles  in  his  profound  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  sin  and  of  regeneration  upon  our  knowledge  and  upon 
science.  The  unregenerate  and  the  regenerate  form  two 
classes,  distinct  in  kind  and  hence  totally  removed  the  one 
from  the  other  in  their  intellectual  processes  and  products. 
The  one  class  is  working  out  a  science  under  the  obscuring 
effects  of  sin,  the  other  under  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration.  No  arguments  can  lead  from  one  sphere 
to  the  other,  hence  no  arguments  for  the  science  of  the 
regenerate  can  be  regarded  as  universally  valid.  Apolo- 
getics is  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Christian  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Christian 
faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  it  or  serving 
under  the  Spirit's  power  to  produce  faith. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  does  not  imply  this  attitude  to  the  arguments 
for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Saving  faith,  as  was 
said,  cannot  be  produced  by  arguments,  nor  indeed  by  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  because  faith  and  unbelief  de- 
pend on  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and  the  soul  is  dead  in 

•Bavinck,  Zekerheid  des  Geloof^,  pp  63flF. 

"Kuyper,   Enclyclopaedie   der  heilige   Godgeleerdheid,  ii.,   Afd.    i, 
Hoofdst.  2  and  3,  pp.  52-129. 
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sin*  The  ultimate  source  of  faith  is  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  But  faith  is  not  blind,  and  rational  grounds  may 
enter  into  the  grounds  of  even  saving  faith,  and  without 
some  grounds  valid  for  the  subject,  it  cannot  arise.  In  the 
case  of  faitli  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible^  no  doubt  the 
marks  of  God*s  hand  and  His  self -revelation  in  the  Scripture 
are  the  ultimate  grounds  of  faith.  But  they  are  neverthe- 
less evidences  or  reasons  for  belief,  and  in  fully  recognizing 
these,  Drs.  Kuyper  and  Bavinck  admit  a  reason  for  faith 
which  is  after  all  universally  valid,  and  apart  from  the 
effects  of  sin  on  the  mind  would  be  recognized  as  such.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  Dr.  Kuyper's  two  classes  of  men,  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate.  Since  the  difficult)^  with 
the  latter  and  that  which  discriminates  them  from  the 
former  is  subjective,  lying  io  the  state  of  the  heart,  it  follows 
that  the  reasons  for  the  faith  of  the  former  are  universally 
valid,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  may  be  instru- 
mental even  in  the  increase  of  saving  faith  in  the  world. 
If  the  trouble  with  the  unregenerate  is  in  their  own  heart, 
it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  grounds 
of  faith.  In  addition  to  this,  so  far  as  their  subjective 
condition  is  concerned,  the  diflference  is  not  absolute.  In 
the  one  class,  sin  has  destroyed  no  faculty  of  the  soul  and 
some  religious  sense  is  kept  alive  by  Common  Grace.  In 
the  other  class,  regeneration  has  not  removed  all  at  once 
the  effects  of  sin  on  the  heart  and  mind.  This  is  not  at  all 
to  be  understood  as  implying  that  t!ie  transition  from  the 
unregenerate  class  to  the  regenerate  class  can  be  effected  by 
arguments.  This,  we  repeat,  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  His  almighty  powder.  It  is  only  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  in  themselves  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity are  universally  valid,  and  that  even  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  saving  faith  they  play  an  important  part, 
while  as  grounds  of  Christian  certitude  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  they  are  indispensable,  since 
the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  efficient  cause,  and  not  one 
of  the  grounds  of  faith. 
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All  this,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  minimize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
whose  light  in  our  hearts  we  would  grope  in  darkness,  un- 
able to  be  convinced  by  any  evidence,  and  too  blind  to  see 
the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  Word  of  Grod. 

Princeton.  C.  Wistar  Hodge. 


DR.  WATTS'  "RENOVATION  OF  PSALMODY"  ♦ 

IV. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  ENGLISH  HYMN 

In  attempting  now  to  estimate  the  place  of  Dr.  Watts  in 
the  histor)'  of  the  English  Hymn,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bearings  of  his  work  and  influence  upon  tlie 
development  of  tlie  Hymn  itself,  upon  the  production  of 
hymns,  and  upon  Hymn  Singing. 

As  to  the  Hymtu  Watts  undertook  to  construct  Congre- 
gational Song  de  novo.  He  offered  his  System  of  Praise 
to  the  churches  as  a  substitute  for  all  that  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  sing;  and  as  such  it  came  to  be  received  in 
its  full  scojje  and  entirety  by  vast  nnml»ers  of  people  to 
whom  the  old  Psalmody,  or  the  earlier  Hymnody,  became 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  Even  to  historians  of  Eng- 
lish Hymnody  the  work  of  Watts  has  bulked  so  large  as  to 
throw  a  deep  shadow  of  obscurity  over  all  liis  predecessors. 
Thus  Montgomery  makes  the  oft-quoted  remark  that 
"Watts  may  almost  be  called  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  our 
language*' ;  regarding  him  as  so  far  dei>arting  from  all  pre- 
cedent. **that  few  of  his  compositions  resemble  those  of  his 
forerunners'*,  and  as  establishing  a  precedent  to  all  his 
successors.  2^'  Again,  Mr.  Horder  in  his  Hymn 
Lazier, ^^*  calls  Watts  "the  real  founder  of  English  Hym- 
nody,** and  claims  that  *'w^hat  Ambrose  was  to  the  Latins; 
what  Clement  Marot  was  to  the  French;  what  Luther  was 
to  the  Germans ;  that,  and  perhaps  more,  was  Watts  to  the 
English." 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  Watts,  as  Montgomery  does,  as 

♦  Being  die  third  of  the  lectures  upon  **The  Hymnody  of  the  EngUsh- 
spcaking  Churches/*  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  Febniary  igw. 

*■  The  Chrisiian  Psalmist,  Glasgow,  1825,  Introductory  Essay»  p.  xx. 

•*W*  G.  Horder,  The  Hymn  Lover,  London,  n.  d.,  p.  96. 
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altogether  or  almost  the  inventor  of  English  hymns;  and 
surely  Mr.  Horder  has  put  Watts'  work  somewhat  out  of 
perspective.  Ambrose  stands  at  the  fountain  head  of  all 
metrical  Congregational  Song;  and  Sternhcild,  not  Watts,  is 
the  English  sponsor  of  the  movement  to  provide  the  people 
with  vernacular  songs,  which  Luther  and  Marot  represent. 
When  Watts  wrote,  great  stores  of  metrical  Psalm  versions 
had  been  accumulating  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Some 
passages  from  these  Watts  incorporated  into  his  own  work : 
many  more,  equally  available,  lay  ready  to  his  hand.  Even 
the  "Christianized"  Psalms  of  Watts  were  a  development 
rather  than  a  creation,  as  has  already  appeared.  Of  hymns, 
in  the  narrower  sense,  there  were  many,  and  of  good  hymns 
not  a  few.  If  Watts  had  lacked  his  gift  of  hymn  writing 
but  retained  his  practical  sagacity,  he  could  have  compiled 
an  English  hymn  book  out  of  existing  materials,  whose  ex- 
cellence would  not  be  questioned  today.  With  Marckant, 
Austin,  Wither,  Cosin,  Herbert,  Tate,  Mason,  Ken,  Baxter, 
Herrick,  Crossman  and  Stennett,  still  holding  a  place  in  our 
hymn  books,  it  is  idle  to  regard  Watts  as  inventing  the 
English  Hymn. 

It  may  even  be  that  Watts  could  not  write  a  better  hymn 
than  Ken's  Morning  and  Evening  hymns,  a  more  useful 
Christmas  hymn  than  Tate's  "While  shepherds  watched," 
or  a  Sunday  hymn  with  more  of  tender  charm  than  Mason's 
"My  Lord,  my  Love,  was  crucified."  But  he  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  hymn  writing  a  discernment,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  resources,  spiritual,  intellectual,*  poetic,  utilitarian, 
possessed  by  none  of  his  predecessors  or  all  of  them  if  put 
together.  He  was  not  alone  in  perceiving  that  an  acceptable 
evangelical  Church  Song  was  a  spiritual  need  of  his  time,  but 
he  had  the  ability  to  foresee,  as  other  men  could  not,  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  Congregational  Hymn  in 
filling  that  need.  With  great  assiduity  he  dedicated  his 
ample  gifts  to  the  embodiment  of  what  he  saw.  He  pro- 
duced a  whole  cycle  of  religious  song  which  his  own  ardent 
faith  made  devotional,  which  his  manly  and  lucid  mind  made 
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simple  and  strong,  which  his  poetic  feeh'ng  and  craftmanship 
made  rhythmical  and  often  lyrical,  and  which  his  sympathy 
with  the  people  made  hymnic.  Probably  the  whole  body  of 
his  work  appealed  alike  to  the  people  of  his  time,  whose 
spiritual  needs  he  so  clearly  apprehended.  The  larger  part 
of  his  work  proved  to  be  an  abiding  enrichment  of  Church 
Song,  and  to  many  its  only  adequate  expression.  His  best 
hjinns  remain  permanently,  after  the  winnowing  of  two 
centuries,  among  the  classics  of  devotion* 

But  Watts'  work  was  more  than  an  extensive  reinforce- 
ment of  the  stores  of  available  hymns.  By  the  force  of  its 
very  fitness  it  established  a  definite  and  permanent  type  of 
English  HjTnn.  And  this  type,  rather  than  any  particular 
hymns,  is  the  real  expression  of  Watts*  mind  and  purpose. 
and  constitutes  his  special  discovery.  Purposing  to  con- 
struct Church  Song  anew,  he  sought  for  the  true  basis  of  a 
sympathetic  devotion.  He  found  it  not  in  a  poet's  mind,  but 
in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations  held  in  common 
by  the  largest  number  of  Christians.  That  common  ground 
he  selected  as  the  available  area  of  Congregational  Song, 
within  which  he  sank  his  foundations,  and  proceeded  to 
erect  his  System  of  Praise  on  lines  kept  within  the  same 
limits  by  careful  measurement.  By  this  criterion  Watts' 
work  may  be  tried,  both  as  to  form  and  substance. 

(a)  As  to  Form,  Watts  invented  no  hymn  measures,  but 
fell  back  upon  the  rudimentary  forms  of  verse  used  in  Psalm 
singing.  In  the  original  edition  of  his  Hymns,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  three  simplest  and  most  often  used  metres  of 
the  current  Sternhold  and  Hopkuis, — common,  long  and 
short.  In  the  second  edition,  he  added  the  metre  of  their 
148th  Psalm, — 6,  6.  6.  6.  4.  4.  4.  4.  In  the  Psalms  imitaled 
he  rendered  "some  few  Psalms  in  Stanza's  of  six,  eight  or 
twelve  lines,  to  the  best  of  the  old  Tunes/'  He  sought  no 
musical  development  of  Congregational  Song,  beyond  a 
better  rendering  of  the  Psalm  tunes.  He  rather  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  conditions  of  musical  decadence  sur- 
rounding him,  with  a  view  to  immediate  usefulness;  say- 
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jj^g  225  <«i  \i2LVt  seldom  permitted  a  Stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
Line,  and  seldom  left  the  end  of  a  Line  without  one,  to  com- 
port a  little  with  the  unhappy  Mixture  of  Reading  and 
Singing,  which  cannot  presently  be  reformed." 

The  Hymn  Form  thus  indicated  is  even  simpler  and  more 
restricted  than  that  of  the  earlier  metrical  Psalm.  But  in 
Watts'  own  hands  the  succession  of  rhythmic  periods 
acquires  a  dignity  of  cadence  peculiarly  satisfying,  and,  with 
his  pure  and  nervous  English,  constitutes  a  hymn  style  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  halting  measures  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  and  the  rather  rippling  effects  of  Tate  and  Brady. 
With  his  eye  on  the  practical  requirements  of  common  song, 
Watts  gave  to  the  Hymn  Form  other  features  that  distin- 
guish it  from  the  formlessness  of  the  metrical  Psalm  :■ — the 
adaptation  of  the  opening  line  to  make  a  quick  appeal,  the 
singleness  of  theme  that  holds  the  attention  undivided,  the 
brevity  and  compactness  of  structure  and  the  progression  of 
thought  toward  a  climax,  that  give  the  Hymn  a  unity. 

(b)  As  to  Substance,  The  content  of  the  Hymn,  as  Watts 
conceived  it,  was  Scriptural,  as  being  a  response  to  Scripture. 
It  was  an  evangelical  interpretation  of  revealed  truths  as 
appropriated  by  the  believer.  The  adoration  of  God  in 
nature  and  providence  being  expressed  in  the  Psalms,  the 
great  theme  of  the  Hymn  proper  became  the  Grospel  in  the 
full  width  of  its  range,  including  its  deliverance  from  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  The  Hymn  thus  became  primarily  an 
expression  of  Christian  experience. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  Watts  stands  sponsor 
for  the  homiletical  ideal  of  the  Hymn,  as  against  the  litur- 
gical. He  was  trained  in  that  conception  of  worship  which 
the  sermon  and  not  the  season  dominates;  and  plainly  he 
designed  his  hymns  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  pulpit  for 
hymns  that  would  illustrate  and  enforce  the  sermon  themes. 
This  demand  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moving  causes  in 
the  change  of  Noncomformist  Praise  from  Psalmody  to 
Hymnody.      Granting   that    the    sermon    was    Scriptural, 

■"  Preface  of  1719,  p.  xxvii. 
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Watts'  conception  of  the  Hymn  as  a  response  to  Scripture 
made  such  an  use  of  hymns  natural ;  and,  granting  that  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  were  centred  in  the  sermon, 
the  homiletical  use  of  hymns  would  not  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  the  best  interests  of  Congregational  Song. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Watts, 
both  by  his  example  in  appending  hymns  to  his  own  printed 
sermons,  and  by  supplying  so  many  hymns  adapted  to  being 
appended  to  other  people's  sennons,  greatly  encouraged  the 
homiletical  use  of  hymns.  But  his  hymns  are  seldom  homi- 
lies, and  they  are  made  liturgical,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
word,  by  confinement  within  the  common  ground  of  Chris- 
tian experience  and  avoidance  of  individualism,  whether  ele- 
vated or  eccentric.  They  are  filled  also  with  reverence  and  a 
deep  sense  of  God's  majesty  and  goodness,  that  evoke  a 
recurring  note  of  adoration  and  praise.  And,  before  com- 
mitting Watts  to  the  homiletical  ideal  of  the  Hymn,  we 
must  remember  that  his  own  hymns  were  designed  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  Psahns  as  a  single  System  of 
Praise. 

In  doctrine  the  hvTnns  of  Watts  were  Calvinistic  in  tone 
and  often  in  detail.  This  was  not  from  any  polemical  intent. 
but  because  Calvinism  was  the  form  of  Ix-lief  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  writer  and  the  singers.  He  aimed  to  avoid  **the 
more  obscure  and  controverted  Points  of  Christianity*'  and 
"the  Contentious  and  Distinguishing  Words  of  Sects  and 
Parties  .  .  .  that  whole  Assemblies  might  assist  at 
the  Harmony,  and  different  Churches  join  in  the  same 
Worship  without  Offence''.  He  held  that  in  ^'Treatises  of 
Divinity  which  are  to  be  read  in  private**,  precision  of  state- 
ment should  be  aimed  at,  but  that  in  hymns  expressions 
should  be  sought  '*such  as  are  capable  of  an  extensive  Sense, 
and  may  be  used  with  a  charitable  Latitude.  .  .  .  that 
what  is  provided  for  publick  Worship  should  give  to  sincere 
Consciences  as  little  'V'exation  and  Disturbance  as  possi- 
ble".^^®    This  was  no  more  than  to  carry  into  the  sphere  of 

"•Preface  of  1707.  PP.  vii,  viii. 
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belief  the  same  search  for  the  common  ground  he  had  al- 
ready made  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Watts  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  common  ground  of  belief  much  narrowed 
by  the  Arian  movement,  and  to  read  the  polemical  Hymnody 
of  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  And  in  the  course  of  time 
it  has  no  doubt  become  impracticable  for  the  Churches  to 
confine  their  Hymnody  to  the  things  held  in  common.  Never- 
theless there  are  but  few  today  who  would  question  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  announced  by  Watts,  or  seek  to 
use  the  Hymn  as  a  weapon  of  polemics  rather  than  as  a 
bond  of  union. 

Of  Watts'  determination  to  keep  the  Hymn  within  the 
common  ground  in  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  nothing 
needs  to  be  said,  beyond  noting  his  success  in  carrying  out 
that  aim.  His  remarks  upon  the  subject  were  in  fact  ad- 
dressed to  literary  critics,  who  he  feared  would  misunder- 
stand the  purpose  of  his  work.  But  in  the  aim  itself  there 
was  nothing  really  novel.  It  involved  nothing  more  than 
loyalty  to  the  Protestant  principle  that  every  part  of  public 
worship  should  be  conducted  in  a  language  understood  by 
the  people. 

V. 

HIS  INFLUENCE  UPON  HYMN  WRITING:  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  WATTS 

Upon  the  production  of  hymns  also  Dr.  Watts'  work 
exercised  a  great  influence,  not  wholly  for  good.  The  art 
that  hides  art  beneath  apparent  simplicity  seems  to  the  ob- 
server to  be  the  most  imitable  of  all  literary  forms :  and  a 
success  so  striking  as  that  of  Watts  inevitably  breeds  imi- 
tators. Moreover  the  reiterated  assurances  of  Watts'  pre- 
faces that  his  hymns  were  not  poetry,  but  only  measured 
verse  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity,  were 
a  distinct  encouragement  to  many  who  could  not  write 
poetry  to  believe  they  could  write  hymns.  In  this  way 
Watts'  hymns  became  a  direct  model  for  tlie  construction  of 
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Other  hymns,  and  he  became  unconsciously  the  founder  of 
a  school  of  hymn  writers. 

The  five  familiar  hymns  of  Joseph  Addison  appeared  in 
The  Spectator  between  July  and  October,  1712,  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  Watts*  Hynuis.  When  two  had  thus 
appeared,  there  followed  in  the  number  for  August  19,  an 
imsigiied  letter  from  Watts  himself,  alleging  that  the  read- 
ing of  them  had  encouraged  him  to  try  his  own  hand,  and 
accompanied  by  a  version  of  Psalm  1 14,  afterwards  included 
in  his  Psalms  imitated.  Looking  behind  this  pleasantry,  we 
may  infer  the  actual  connection  between  the  two  writers  to 
be  that  Watts'  example  and  influence  had  encouraged  the 
older  poet  to  write  hymns.  But  Addison  had  his  own 
thoughts  and  style,  and  if  an  actual  follower  of  Watts  in 
hymn  writing,  was  no  imitator  of  him,  and  was  not  espec- 
ially of  his  school 

The  exact  measure  of  Watts'  influence  upon  the  Wesleys 
is  not  easily  appraised.  We  know  that  when  John  Wesley 
went  on  his  mission  to  Georgia,  he  took  with  him  the  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  and  that  in  his  first  hymn  book,  printed  at 
Charleston  in  1737,  a  large  part  of  the  contents  is  by  Watts. 
Some  of  his  hymns  found  permanent  place  in  the  Wesleyan 
books,  and  both  brothers  felt  high  admiration  for  them.  But 
other  influences  affected  the  Wesleys  more  deeply,  and  are 
more  evident  in  their  original  and  translated  work.  Watts 
served  them  by  way  of  suggestion  and  encouragement  rather 
than  as  furnishing  a  model  for  their  own  hymns. 

With  Watts*  contemporary  and  friend,  Dr,  Doddridge, 
it  is  different.  His  hymn  writing  was  one  of  several  lamps 
"kindled  at  Watts*  torch*'.^^^  The  hymns  were  homiletical 
in  motive,  mostly  intended  to  be  sung  in  his  own  chapel  at 
the  Castle  Hill,  Northampton,  after  the  particular  sermon 
in  the  glow  of  whose  composition  they  were  composed.  After 
Doddridge^s  death  370  of  the  hymns  were  published  by  his 
friend  Job  Orton,  with  quite  superfluous  notes,  as  Hymns 
founded  on  various  texts  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    By  the 

*"His  Rise  and  Progress  and  Catechism  in  verse  were  others. 
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late  Reveref id  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D,  (Salop,  1755).  They 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1759,  and  a  third  in  1766,  with 
small  additions.  Many  reprints  followed,  and  the  Hymns 
gained  the  place  of  a  standard  publication.  The  book  does 
not  range  technically  with  the  "Supplements  to  Watts",  but 
already  in  1755  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Doddridge  speaks  of  numer- 
ous ministers  intending  to  introduce  it  in  that  capacity,^^® 
and  such  it  actually  became  in  fact.  The  effect  of  it  was  to 
augment  by  so  much  the  available  body  of  hymns  of  the 
Watts  type,  covering  some  new  themes  and  special  occasions 
with  hymns  of  decided  merit  and  usefulness.  Doddridge 
must  be  accounted  first  scholar  in  the  School  of  Watts. 
Chronologically  he  had  been  preceded  by  Simon  Browne. 
But  Browne's  hymns  as  a  whole  hardly  justified  their  exist- 
ence, whereas  Doddridge's  constituted  a  worthy  extension 
of  Watts',  and  the  best  of  them  attained  a  position  to  be 
described  as  classical. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  the  next  in  the  succession  of  Inde- 
pendent hymn  writers,  took  his  impulse  from  Watts,  without 
sharing  Watts'  gift.  Nor  could  he  succeed  in  getting  either 
of  his  collections  already  referred  to  into  the  churches.  The 
earlier  one  has,  however,  the  special  interest  of  containing 
the  hymns  of  his  friend  President  Davies  of  Princeton, 
whose  Mss.  had  come  into  Gibbons'  hands.  And  President 
Davies'  hymns  remain  as  an  interesting  testimony  of  how 
far  Watts'  influence  had  spread.  They  attained  wider  litur- 
gical use  than  those  of  Gibbons,  and  at  least  two  of  them^^* 
have  proved  permanently  useful.  But  in  the  work  of  both 
writers  we  can  detect  the  beginnings  of  that  process  which 
perpetuates  the  form  and  manner  of  a  literary  type  apart 
from  its  original  inspiration.  Neither  Watts  nor  Doddridge 
had  been  free  from  a  tendency  to  prosaic  dullness,  and  at 


"•John  Stoughton,  Philip  Doddridge,  cd.  Boston,  1853,  p.  120,  note. 

"•These  are  "Lord,  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine",  and  "Great  God  of 
Wonders!  all  thy  Ways".  For  a  reprint  of  Davies'  hymns  and  a 
study  of  them  by  the  present  writer,  see  Journal  of  The  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  for  Sept.  and  Dec.,  1904. 
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the  weaker  hands  of  their  imitators  this  lendency  found  a 
marked  development. 

The  most  ix>pular,  after  Watts,  of  XVII Ith  century  Inde- 
pendent liymn-writers,  was  Joseph  Hart,  who  is  usually 
reckoned  a  disciple  of  the  School  of  Watts.  He  published 
in  1759  (119)  Hymns  composed  on  various  sttbjech,  ivith 
the  Author's  CA'pcrien^e,  to  which  later  supplements  added 
some  hundred  more.  They  were  introduced  in  his  own 
chapel  in  Jewin  Street,  London,  with  immediate  acceptance, 
and  gained  a  wide  use  among  Calvinistic  Noncomfomiists 
of  different  connections.  Repeated  editions  were  called  for, 
and  their  reprinting  has  continued  till  the  present  time.  An 
inspection  of  these  hymns  makes  it  evidert  that  Hart  was 
not  of  Watts'  school.  His  work  addresses  a  lower  plane  of 
education  and  taste  than  Watts,  with  his  eminently  respect- 
able surroundings^  had  in  mind.  Moreover  a  congregation 
bred  to  sing  only  Psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Watts  type  could 
not  have  carried  these  strange  measures,  which  were  fitted  to 
the  melodies  of  the  Methodist  Revival.  These  warm  and 
even  passionate  strains  are  explained  by  Hart*s  associations 
with  the  Moravians,  in  one  of  whose  chapels  he  was  con- 
verted»  and  these  new  measures  he  learned  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Tabernacle  at  Moorfields.  Hart  Ijelongs  rather  with 
that  evangehstic  movement,  with  which,  whether  Calvinistic 
or  Arminian,  Watts  had  little  symi>athy. 

On  the  Baptist  side  of  Independency  also,  Watts  became 
a  controlling  influence.  We  have  already  traced  the  begin- 
nings of  a  Particular  Baptist  Hymnody  down  to  Stennett*s 
Hymns  for  the  Holy  Ordinance  of  Baptism  of  171 2.  Then 
followed  a  breach  in  Baptist  hymn  making.  In  the  thirty- 
seven  years  following,  the  silence  was  broken  only  by  two 
faint  voices.  In  1734  Mrs.  Anne  Button  appended  a  group 
of  hymns  to  her  poem  on  The  IVonders  of  Grace,  and  in 
1747  Daniel  Turner  of  Reading  published  Divine  Songs, 
Hymfts  and  other  Poenis.^^^ 

"Turner  is  best  known  through  his  enlargement    (pub.   1794)    of 
Jas.  Fanch's  "Beyond  the  glittering  starry  skies". 
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The  year  1750  begins  a  new  period  in  Baptist  hymn  writ- 
ing, but  it  is  a  Hymnody  of  the  School  of  Watts.  Benjamin 
WalHn's  Evangelical  Hymns  and  Songs  of  that  year  counted 
for  something,  but  two  volumes  of  Poems  on  subjects  chiefly 
devotional,  by  Theodosia  (Bristol,  1760)  counted  for  much. 
The  hymns  of  Anne  Steele  appearing  thus,  and  in  a  posthu- 
mous third  volume  (Bristol,  1780),  were  framed  on  the 
familiar  model,  but  added  a  new  note  to  the  contents  of  the 
English  Hymn.  Exchanging  the  common  ground  for  the 
feminine  standpoint,  she  gave  us  the  Hymn  of  Introspection 
and  of  intense  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  expressed  in 
fervid  terms  of  heightened  emotion.  Composing  under  the 
shadow  of  affliction  and  ill-health,  she  added  to  English 
Hymnody  the  plaintive,  sentimental  note. 

A  number  of  these  hymns  remain  in  common  use,  and 
Miss  Steele  is  still  regarded  as  the  foremost  Baptist  hymn 
writer.  But  the  measure  of  our  regard  for  her  hymns 
reflects  but  faintly  the  enthusiasm  of  their  welcome.  Those 
concerned  for  a  Baptist  Hymnody  soon  perceived  that  a  great 
light  had  arisen  among  themselves:  it  had  become  practic- 
able to  consider  the  compilation  of  denominational  hymn 
books  to  supplement  Watts.  Through  these,  already  noted, 
her  hymns  became  known  in  all  English  Churches;  and 
through  reprints  of  these  and  also  a  Boston  reprint  of  her 
poems,2*i  they  became  eventually  familiar  in  America.  So 
far  reaching  and  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  Miss 
Steele  that  when  Jeremy  Belknap  published  his  Sacred  Poetry 
at  Boston,  1795,  he  was  moved  to  include  her  hymns  to  an 
extent  justifying  him  in  devoting  nearly  half  of  his  preface 
to  a  biographical  sketch  of  her.  And  when  the  people  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  grew  weary  of  the  authorized 
Psalmody,  and  the  vestry  ventured  in  1808  to  print  a 
parochial  hymn  book,  59  of  its  152  hymns  are  Miss  Steele's; 
a  tribute,  as  the  preface  explains  "to  her  poetical  superiority, 
and  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  devotion  which  breathes  in  her 


^The  Works  of  Mrs.  Anne  Steele,  Boston,   1808,  2  vols.,   i6mo. 
(a  reprint  of  the  English  ed.  of  1780). 
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compositions/'  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  feeling  in  Miss  Steele's  hymns  made  Tate  and 
Brady  and  even  Watts  seem  cold.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
it  has  become  plain  to  many  that  those  of  her  hymns  that 
were  most  closely  patterned  on  Watts  were  also  those  best 
adapted  to  congregational  use. 

There  were  now  practical  inducements  for  hynin  writing, 
and  the  years  from  1760  till  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  constitute  what  is  still  the  only  very  significant  era 
of  Baptist  Hymnody.  Miss  Steele  was  followed  in  1 768  by 
John  Needham  of  Bristol,  whose  Hymns  dez^otional  and 
moral  on  various  subjects  added  263  to  the  available  store, 
but  added  nothing  in  the  way  of  advance  on  his  great  model, 
Dr.  Watts»  whom  he  closely  imitated.  At  the  West,  Benja- 
min Beddome  was  producing  a  weekly  hymn  for  use  after  his 
semion  at  Bourton.  Some  of  these  appeared  in  Baptist 
hymn  books  during  his  life,  and  in  181 7  no  less  than  830 
were  gathered  up  by  Robert  Hall  as  Hyifuts  adapted  to 
public  rvorship  or  family  devotion,  now  first  published  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome,  M,A.  In 
merit  and  in  actual  use  Beddome  stands  beside  Miss  Steele. 
During  the  same  period  John  Rylaod  of  Northampton  was 
contributing  hymns  to  The  Gospel  Magajjine  and  to  current 
hymn  books.  John  Fellows  printed  his  Hymns  on  Believers' 
Baptism  in  1773  and  Hymns  in  a  great  z'ariety  of  metres  in 
1776,  John  Fawcett  published  in  1782  his  Hymns  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  public  tvorship  and  private  dez*otion 
(Leeds)*  Richard  Burnham  began  to  publish  his  Neiv 
Hymns  in  1783,  and  Samuel  Medley  gathered  into  several 
volumes,  beginning  with  1785,  his  hymns  that  had  appeared 
in  leaflets  and  periodicals.  The  hymns  of  Samuel  Stennett 
were  contributed  to  Rippon^s  Selection  of  1787.  And  we 
may  close  the  list  with  the  Wahvorth  Hymns  of  Joseph 
Swain  (London,  1792),  who  could  follow  the  traditional 
model  as  well  as  any,  but  had  also  a  distinct  gift  for  a 
somewhat  freer  spiritual  song.  All  of  these  men  are  still 
of  some  interest  to  the  student  of  English  hjTuns :  they  con- 
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tributed  to  the  permanent  body  of  Evangelical  Hymnody, 
and  retain  a  minor  place  in  current  hymnals.  Such  as  they 
were,  they  represent  the  golden  age  of  Baptist  Hymnody, 
and  serve  to  show  how  it  shone  with  a  light  reflected  from 
the  person  and  work  of  Dr.  Watts. 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Independency  his  influence  is  just 
as  apparent  in  the  hymn  writers  of  the  later  Presbyterian 
and  Unitarian  group,  of  whom  Joseph  Grigg  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  are  most  familiar;  and  in  Scotland  in  the  work  of 
Ralph  Erskine  and  the  writers  of  the  Trafislations  and  Para- 
phrases. Indeed  the  whole  history  of  English  hymn  writing 
points  back  to  the  fact  that  Watts  established  once  for  all  a 
definite  type  of  Hymn.  Partly  because  of  its  essential  fitness, 
and  partly  from  the  accident  of  its  furnishing  a  mould  which 
is  the  easiest  to  fill  out,  it  has  happened  that  from  his  time 
till  ours  the  work  of  hymn  writers  without  special  force  or 
inspiration  of  their  own  has  tended  to  revert  to  the  original 
model. 

VI. 
HIS  INFLUENCE  UPON  HYMN  SINGING 

After  all,  the  Hymn  is  intended  to  be  sung.  The  Hymn 
Form  and  the  writing  of  hymns  have  little  significance  apart 
from  Hymn  Singing.  And  it  is  so  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Watts.  Whatever  importance  be  attached  to  his  influence 
upon  the  ideal  of  the  English  Hymn  and  upon  hymn  compo- 
sition, any  final  estimate  of  his  place  in  Hymnody  must  be 
based  upon  the  record  of  his  success  in  getting  his  hymns 
sung.  For  that  was  the  sum  of  his  achievement.  His  greatest 
influence,  that  is  to  say,  lay  in  his  undoubted  leadership  in  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  Hymn  Singing  as  a  part  of 
congregational  worship  in  the  stead  of  the  ordinance  of 
Psalm  Singing  maintained  since  the  Reformation. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  may  not  be  regarded  as  the 
"Inventor  of  the  English  Hymn'*.  It  is  equally  true  that  he 
cannot  with  strict  accuracy  be  called  the  founder  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Hymn  Singing  in  our  English-speaking  Churches. 
The  Restoration  movement  toward  hymn  singing  cannot 
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justly  be  ignored,  any  more  tlian  the  early  hymn  writers  can 
be  overlooked.  Hymn  singing  had  begun  before  Watts,  and 
hymn  books  were  in  use  before  the  publication  of  his.  Never- 
theless it  is  his  figure  that  stands  out  against  the  deplorable 
conditions  of  Psahiiody  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth 
century.  He  does  not  stand  alone»  but  his  personality  com- 
mands the  situation^  his  mind  plans  the  remedy  purely  from 
personal  resources,  and  his  strong  will  overcomes  the  force 
of  tradition,  of  conviction,  of  sacred  associations,  of  habit,  of 
prejudice,  and*  not  least,  of  indiflference.  The  aggressive* 
ness  and  even  bitterness  of  tone  assumed  by  Watts  in  his 
prefaces  and  treatise  on  Psalmody,  standing  in  contrast  to 
his  habitual  moderation,  mark  his  method  of  a  deliberate 
attack  upon  the  position  of  the  Psalm  singers;  to  whom 
indeed  some  things  therein  said  seemed  little  short  of  blas- 
phemous. He  raised  the  issue  squarely  of  Hymn  against 
Psalm.  While  the  Psalms  imitated  did  actually  serve  as  a 
bridge  over  which  numerous  Psahii  singers  crossed  almost 
unconsciously  into  Hymnody,  Watts  himself  did  not  offer 
them  as  a  compromise  or  half  way  measure,  but  only  as  a 
supplement  to  his  Hymns,  first  ptiblished,  and  followed  by 
the  Psalms  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years. 

This  assault  upon  the  metrical  Psalm  might  have  counted 
for  little,  might  indeed  have  proved  a  destructive  influence, 
if  Watts  had  not  been  able  to  replace  the  overthrown  Psalm- 
ody with  a  Hymnody  that  satisfied  the  religious  sentiment 
more  completely,  and  yet  retained  a  sufficiency  of  the  famil- 
iar form  and  tone  of  the  accustomed  Psalm.  The  number  of 
those  who  read  Watts*  arguments  against  metrical  Psalmody 
was  limited,  though  his  views  were  widely  spread  for  at 
least  a  century  by  means  of  debates  and  "Psalmody  ser- 
mons'*. But  to  a  multitude  of  devout  hearts  the  evangelical 
Psalnis  and  Hymtis  in  themselves  furnished  an  incontrover- 
tible argument  against  a  longer  continuance  in  the  old 
Psalmody.  It  is  this  wonderful  adaptation  of  Watts*  System 
of  Praise  to  meet  the  situation  and  to  change  it  that  gives 
it  some  consideration  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  genius. 
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The  full  scope  of  Dr.  Watts'  personal  agency  in  the  move- 
ment which  has  transformed  all  but  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant minority  of  English-speaking  Churches  from  Psalm 
singing  into  Hymn  singing  Churches,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  His  more  immediate  influence  was  confined  to  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  of  England  and  to  Churches  of  cor- 
responding type  in  America ;  and  even  in  these  operated  more 
slowly  than  is  sometimes  imagined.  Watts  had  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  among  them  not 
a  few  who  would  gladly  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
his  System  of  Praise.  But  as  against  Anglican  tradition  his 
influence  was  immediately  ineffective.  Upon  the  imchurched 
masses  whom  the  Wesleys  reached  with  their  preaching  and 
hymns,  Watts  had  no  influence,  and  for  them  a  quite  moder- 
ate degree  of  concern.  When  we  set  the  Watts  movement 
against  the  two  other  XVIIIth  century  movements,  that  were 
to  introduce  Hymn  Singing  among  the  unchurched  and  into 
the  Church  of  England  respectively,  the  two  features  that 
stand  out  are : — first,  that  the  priority  lay  with  Watts,  and 
that  his  influence  to  an  undetermined  extent  permeated  the 
others :  and  second,  that  while  the  two  other  movements  were 
connected  with  revivals  and  dependent  upon  stimulated  emo- 
tions, the  movement  inaugurated  by  Watts  was  not  in  intent 
revivalistic,  but  purely  liturgical,  a  sober  and  deliberate 
undertaking  for  the  "Renovation  of  Psalmody"  in  the  ordi- 
nary worship  of  the  Church. 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 
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Tht  Principles  of  Moral  Science,  An  Essay*  By  the  Rev,  Walter 
McDonald,  D.D.,  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  St 
Patrick*s  College,  Maynooth.  Second  Edition:  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Dublin ;  W.  H,  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd,  1910^  Pp.  xvi,  277,  vii. 
It  is  to  Dr.  McDonald's  credit  that  he  curtails  the  discussion  of 
casuistical  questions — that  most  dreary  and  uncdifying,  not  to  say 
demoralizing,  part  of  moral  theology' — and  refers  to  special  cases  of 
conscience  only  in  order  to  illustrate  and  test  general  principles.  If 
the  application  of  tliese  principles  leads  to  paradoxical  conclusions, 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  evidence  that  the  author  has  taxed  his  ingenuity 
to  invent  any  of  those  grotesque  and  pernicious  cases  of  conscience 
which  would  not  occur  to  one  man  in  a  million,  but  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  the  Jesuitical  casuistry  into  deserved  disrepute,  and 
would  have  done  incalculable  harm  had  not  most  of  them  been  buried 
in  Latin  books  not  intended  for  the  laity.  Nor  can  one  reasonably 
object  if  a  work  which  is  intended  "to  explain  and  defend  the  definite 
system  of  mora!  theology  which  has  been  taught  for  centuries  m  the 
Catholic  Schools,"  wears  a  certain  air  of  mediaevalism.  Even  upon 
this  Procrustean  bed  there  is  room  for  a  certain  amount  of  free 
movement;  and  I  sympathze  with  Dn  McDonald's  evident  pride  in 
having  "arrived  at  some  important  conclusions  which  differ  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  Catholic  hand-books". 

Though  tempted  to  imitate  the  *'author*s  confession^'  and  say  of  him 
as  he  (quite  truly)  says  of  Kant,  that  1  do  not  profess  to  understand 
his  system  of  ethics;  and  as  he  says  of  Hegel  and  T.  H,  Green,  that 
I  have  not  found  his  work  at  all  illuminating:  1  hope  the  reader 
will  follow  Dr  McDonald's  excellent  example  of  reading  on  to  the 
end,  instead  of,  like  Spencer,  laying  down  a  book  because  of  his 
peremptory  rejection  of  some  of  its  initial  statements  (35) ■  lif  ^n 
honest  effort  still  results  in  failure  to  think  oneself  into  a  point  of 
view  that  is  as  alien  to  all  current  modes  of  ethical  thought  as  Kant 
and  Green  are  to  the  Schoolmen,  one  need  have  the  less  hesitation  in 
confessing  it,  since  Roman  Catholics  are  always  quick  to  assert  that 
iheir  doctrines  are  and  must  be  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness.  So  Protestants  are  often  found  to  affirm  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  on  moral  questions  must  have  their 
vision  obscured  by  sin,  or  that  prayer  for  divine  guidance  will  be 
foltowcd  by  an  infallible  answer  as  to  what  is  objectively  right.  In 
either  case  the  attempt  of  the  philosophical  moralist  to  answer  the 
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question,  What  is  right?  in  the  light  of  reason,  is  foredoomed  to 
failure,  because  appeal  is  made  to  some  supernatural  or  super-rational 
authority.  Hence  ethics  becomes  moral  theology,  and  I  think  Dr. 
McDonald  would  have  done  well  to  keep  the  old  name. 

Let  the  author  illustrate.  "The  Catholic  who  eats  meat  on  Friday 
(unless  he  is  ill  or  has  some  other  reasonable  excuse)  commits  not 
only  a  sin  of  disobedience,  but  also  one  of  intemperance,  and  this  even 
though  he  may  not  take  as  much  meat  as  he  might  take  on  any  other 
day  of  the  week  without  committing  any  sin".  To  any  one  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  moral  theology,  it  appears  strange  to 
say  that  what  is  temperance  on  Thursday  becomes  intemperance  on 
Friday;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Lacroix  does  not  seem 
to  be  either  very  clear  or  very  happy  when  he  tries  to  explain  it 
(129-130).  But  the  author's  explanation  is  quite  simple.  "The  very 
essence  of  temperance  is  ordinate  use  of  food;  but  the  Catholic  who 
eats  meat  on  Friday  uses  food  inordinately."  Why?  Because  "on 
Friday  the  ecclesiastical  law  intervenes".  But  how  does  that  explain 
"the  power  of  ecclesiastical  legislators  to  bind  their  subjects  in  virtues 
other  than  obedience"?  That  is  the  crux;  and  the  answer  apparently 
is  that  "there  is  a  change  of  order  produced  objectively  as  a  result  of 
the  intervention  of  the  will  of  the  legislators". 

This  paradox,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  Scholastic  wisdom. 
In  the  case  just  cited  the  sin  is  one  of  disobedience  as  well  as  of 
intemperance.  But  take  another  case.  Suppose  it  to  be  a  rule  of  some 
religious  house  that  no  student  while  in  residence,  shall  drink  wine. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  sinful  for  a  student  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
more  than  moderation  allows;  but  if  all  other  circumstances  except 
the  rule  are  exactly  the  same,  why  should  it  be  sin  for  a  student  but 
not  for  a  professor,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  after  dinner?  And  of 
what  kind  of  sin  would  the  student  be  guilty?  Prima  facie,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  disobedience.  But  that  is  only  the  crude  opinion  of 
common  sense.  The  author's  view  is  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  the 
material  sin  of  intemperance,  but  not  of  disobedience.  He  would 
be  a  very  dull  student  who,  "though  living  under  rule,  would  not  be 
able  to  do  what  he  might  reasonably  do  if  he  were  not  under  rule", 
without  being  guilty  of  formal  disobedience.  He  would  avoid  this  by 
taking  care  that  his  motive  is  good.  Moreover,  in  the  religious  houses 
the  rules  are  made  so  as  not  to  bind  in  obedience,  apparently  because 
it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  expose  the  student  to  so  many  occa- 
sions of  violating  the  serious  obligation  of  obedience  (127-132).  In 
short,  one  may  violate  a  rule  of  abstinence  without  disobedience,  but 
not  without  the  sin  of  intemperance;  because  any  act  that  is  out  of 
the  order  established  by  a  superior  in  regard  to  food  and  drink  is 
intemperate,  but  it  is  not  disobedient  unless  the  established  order  is 
backed  by  an  act  of  ruling  will.  I  hope  all  this  is  clear  to  the  reader. 
I  take  it  to  mean  that  ecclesiastical  legislators  have  power  to  estab- 
lish rules  or  an  "order",  but  that  they  either  have  no  power,  or  that 
they  sometimes  refrain  from  exercising  the  power,  to  bind  in  con- 
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science.  There  can  therefore  be  no  formal  sm  of  disobedience  when 
the  rule  does  not  bind  in  obedience.  But  what  about  the  authority  to 
establish  an  "order",  deviation  from  which  is  wrong?  The  author 
strongly  insists  upon  the  objectivity  of  moral  truths  and  the  existence 
of  a  moral  order  which  is  the  natural  order  backed  up  by  the  will  of 
God,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  our  knowledge  of  it;  yet  it  would 
appear  that  ecclesiastical  legislators  can  establish  an  order  of  their 
own  and  so  create  sins  for  those  who  would  otherwise  not  only  know 
no  sin,  but  be  guilty  of  no  material  wrong.  I  will  not  say  that  one 
who  believes  this  "can  believe  as  many  as  six  impossible  things  before 
break fast'\  but  I  do  say  it  illustrates  the  difference  between  Ethics  and 
Roman  Catholic  Moral  Theology. 

The  two  fundamental  concepts  of  the  book  are  those  of  Material 
Sin  and  Philosophical  Sin,  In  regard  to  the  latter,  nothing  need  be  said 
except  that  the  author  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  common  moral 
consciousness  w^hen  he  differs  from  those  Schoolmen  "who  require 
for  moral  goodness  reference  of  an  act  to  God  as  last  cnd"»  To 
take  the  other  view  would  make  the  concept  of  philosophical  morality 
absurd-  No  act  of  the  child  or  the  savage  or  the  convinced  atheist, 
who  knows  no  God,  could  be  regarded  as  goo4  since  these  acts  can 
not  be  referred  to  God  as  last  end. 

The  concepts  of  philosophical  and  material  sin  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  helpful  in  sustaining  Dr,  McDonald  in  his  second  point  of  differ- 
ence from  some  of  the  Schoolmen.  He  challenges  those  disciples  of 
the  Schoolmen  who  admit  no  ethical  quality  in  any  act  which  is  not 
free,  to  **tetl  us  whether  the  lunatic  who  attacks  one  with  sword  or 
gun  is  or  is  not  an  unjust  aggressor;  if  not,  why  one  may  kill  him 
in  self-defence;  and,  if  his  assault  is  unjust*  how  it  is  not  thereby 
stamped  as  ethical"  (p.  xi).  I  don't  know  w*hich  horn  of  this  dilemma 
the  **Scboolman"  would  take:  but  suppose  he  chooses  the  first  If  a 
tiger  kills  a  man,  is  he  an  "unjust'*  aggressor?  That  is  too  paradoxical 
even  for  Dr,  McDonald.  **A  lunatic  kills  a  friend,  and  a  mad  dog  kills 
his  master:  there  is  disorder  in  both  cases,  but  only  in  one  is  there 
violation  of  the  moral  order.  The  act  of  the  dog  is  harmful,  but  not 
morally  wrong;  the  act  of  the  lunatic  is  morally  wrong,  although  he 
himself  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  wrong-doing,"  But  why?  *To 
the  ordinary  man  who  does  not  allow  philosophical  speculation  to  run 
away  with  his  common  sense,  no  creature  lower  than  man  is  capable 
of  acting  morally.'*  StiiK  this  should  not  be  taken  for  granted;  and 
the  reason  apparently  underlying  this  assumption  is  that  ^'morality 
and  intelligent  self -direction  are  correlative'*.  But  if  that  is  so,  is 
not  the  act  of  the  lunatic  as  much  "outside  the  moral  order"  as  that 
of  the  tiger?  In  a  wider  sense  it  might  be  maintained  that  no  act 
or  event  in  the  universe  is  outside  the  moral  order.  But  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  author,  good  and  evil  of  the  moral  order  are 
limited  to  the  acts  of  agents  who  are  capable  of  intelligent  self-guidance 
(p,  6),  I  gather  that  he  would  reject  the  logical  inference  because  of 
two  difficulties,  neither  of  which  is  serious.    In  the  first  place^  there 
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are  necessary  acts  which  are  moral  although  they  never  can  be  free. 
The  acts  of  God,  e.g.  are  holy  as  well  as  necessary;  "are  they  not 
therefore  moral"?  (p.  9).  To  which  I  should  reply:  read  Kant  again. 
Just  because  God  is  "holy",  He  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  supra-moral 
being,  just  as  animals  are  infra-moral. 

The  author's  second  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  assumption  that  it  is 
never  lawful  to  take  a  human  life  except  as  the  penalty  for  an  "unjust" 
act.  This  assumption,  however,  creates  other  difficulties  which  are 
sometimes  rather  disingenuously  evaded.  Thus,  e.g.  an  unborn  child 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  tmjust  aggressor;  yet  non-Catholic  moralists 
and  physicians  commonly  regard  it  as  lawful  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
an  unborn  child  when  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
Dr.  McDonald  says  (197)  this  is  doing  evil  that  good  may  follow.  But 
that  is  to  assume  the  point  at  issue.  Catholic  writers  hold  that  it  is 
wrong  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child  directly  but  not  to  cause  it 
indirectly — i.e.  it  would  be  wrong  to  perform  an  operation  or  to 
administer  a  drug  with  intent  to  cause  abortion  in  order  to  save  the 
life  of  the  mother,  but  it  would  be  right  to  seek  to  relieve  the  mother 
even  though  it  were  foreseen  that  this  act  would  indirectly  result  in 
the  death  of  the  child.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  author  does  not 
find  this  quibble  entirely  satisfactory. 

What  then  is  his  own  solution?  He  lays  down  the  following  rule: 
"An  external  action  is  to  be  considered  morally  good,  even  though 
it  should  produce  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  effect,  provided  (i)  it  does 
not  subordinate  a  being  which  by  nature  is  not  to  be  subordinated; 
and  (2)  the  good  effect  produced  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
bad."  Now  the  second  criterion,  though  it  is  not  free  from  difficulties 
of  application,  is  a  valid  and  helpful  principle.  But  what  about  the 
first?  The  author  says  that  when  certain  actions  by  which  one  is 
served  at  the  expense  of  another — as  when  an  infant's  life  is  taken  by 
an  act  which  relieves  the  mother's  distress — are  acknowledged  to  be 
morally  right,  they  do  not  effect  any  real  subordination  of  one  being 
to  another,  and  this  is  the  gpround  on  which  they  are  defended  (203). 
"It  is  not  the  death  of  the  child  that  relieves  the  mother,  and  if  it 
were  ...  it  would  be  wrong  to  cause  death,  for  it  would  be  subor- 
dinating a  being  who  is  by  nature  independent  and  sui  juris."  Now 
that,  I  think,  is  double  nonsense.  The  patent  fact  that  it  sometimes  is 
the  death  of  the  child  that  relieves  the  mother,  no  one  would  be 
disposed  to  deny  except  in  the  interest  of  a  preconceived  theory.  Sup- 
pose, then,  this  act  is  wrong.  One  alternative  would  be  to  leave  the 
case  to  nature  and  let  both  mother  and  child  die.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  more  wrong;  but  if  our  author's  principle  is  correct,  the 
physician  would  seem  to  be  morally  obliged  to  this  inhumane  conduct; 
because  if  he  chose  the  only  other  alternative  and  subordinated  the 
life  of  the  mother  to  that  of  the  child,  his  act  would  again  be  inordinate, 
i.e.  materially  wrong,  since  "essences  which  are  by  nature  independent 
cannot  lawfully  be  subordinated."  I  resist  the  temptation  to  comment 
upon  the  author's  doctrine  that  men  are  by  nature  independent  of 
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one  another — if  this  were  so,  would  it  not  be  wrong  to  segregate  lepers 
and  to  confine  the  insane? — and  pass  to  another  illustration  of 
"materiar"  wrong. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  people  travelling  across  a  desert 
have  lost  their  way  or  been  robbed  of  their  provisions.  They  have 
but  one  vessel  of  water,  which,  however,  has  been  almost  certainly 
poisoned.  There  are  but  two  alternatives:  certain  death  of  thirst,  if 
they  do  not  drink  the  water;  and  an  exceedingly  probable  but  not 
quite  certain  death  from  poison,  if  they  do  drink  it, — or  at  least  one 
of  them,  for  a  trial.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  only  a 
very  foolish  person  who  would  not  drink  the  water  rather  than  die 
of  thirst;  and  yet,  in  case  it  should  be  poisoned,  which  is  almost 
certain,  to  drink  would  be  direct  suicide  and  therefore  inordinate." 
(267).  If  a  building  is  on  fire  and  a  person  in  the  second  story 
window  is  bound  to  be  burned  to  a  cinder  in  two  minutes  unless  he 
jumps,  he  would  certainly  be  a  foolish  person  who  did  not  jump.  If 
he  jumped  and  were  killed,  his  act  would  be  formally  right,  but  it 
would  none  the  less  be  suicide  and  materially  wrong.  If  duty  obliges 
me  to  undertake  a  dangerous  journey  and  I  choose  the  least  perilous 
route  and  go  by  sea,  and  the  ship  sinks  and  I  am  drowned,  that  is 
suicide  and  inordinate.  Suicide  is  wrong,  but  it  is  only  a  very  foolish 
person  who  would  not  commit  suicide.  That  sounds  like  nonsense, 
and  I  think  it  is  nonsense. 

The  familiar  distinction  between  formal  and  material  sin,  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  say,  between  subjective  and  objective  rightncss  and 
wrongness,  is  not  proved  valueless  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
perplexities  connected  with  our  moral  judgments  grow  out  of  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  both  the  interna!  and  the  external  aspects  of 
conduct  The  unfortunate  Hindoo  woman  who  is  conscientiously 
convinced  that  she  ought  to  throw  her  child  into  the  Ganges,  is  bound 
to  act  wrongly,  either  subjectively  or  objectively,  no  matter  whether 
she  drowns  her  child  or  saves  it.  That  is  a  bad  enough  predicament 
to  he  in ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  thirsty  traveller, 
who,  in  order  to  avoid  material  wrong,  must  do  what  he  and  every 
other  sane  person  regards  as  irrational  Passing  over  the  absurdity 
of  calling  the  effort  to  save  one's  life  suicide,  I  do  not  see  how  the  act 
of  the  traveller  in  question,  who  follows  the  moral  rule  of  choosing 
the  least  of  inevitable  dangers,  and  thus  avoids  responsibility  for  any 
objective  evil  that  may  ensue  C240),  can  be  even  materially  wrong. 
**A  material  sin  is  a  violation  of  order  backed  up  by  law/'  But  the 
law  surely  is  that  one  should  zvtU  to  save  one's  life,  not  that  one 
should  actually  save  it. 

If  the  author's  application  of  the  principle  of  material  sin  to  special 
cases  lands  him  in  a  nest  of  irritating  paradoxes,  the  reader  may 
comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  material  sin  is  after  all  no 
very  serious  matter  and  one  is  not  morally  responsible  for  it;  and 
the  author  may  perhaps  like  to  recall  the  statement  of  so  eminently 
modem  an  authority  as  the  late  Henry  Sidgwick  to  the  effect  that  it 
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is  the  business  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  seek  unity  of  principle  and 
consistency  of  method  at  the  risk  of  paradox.     Still,  glaring  parad-  x 
always  demands  some  justification,  and  may  even  suggest  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  one's  "principles". 
Princeton,  George  S.  Patton. 


A  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Harold  Hoffding. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Author- 
ized Translation  by  Charles  Fin  ley  Sanders,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Author  of  the  Eng- 
lish Translation  of  Jerusalem's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  x,  324.  Price 
$1.50  net. 

"This  book  is  clear,  compact  and  comprehensive.  The  various 
schools  are  analyzed  and  criticized,  and  the  thread  of  continuous 
development  is  constantly  kept  in  view." 

"As  a  psychologist  Doctor  Hoffding  is  an  empirical  introspectionist. 
He  is  thoroughly  modem  in  his  antipathy  towards  metaphysical  intro- 
spection. He  discovers  a  native  tendency  in  man,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  impulse  towards  well-being,  the  source  or  further  meaning  of 
which  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  ethics. 
Religion  is  the  reaction  of  the  human  mind  to  the  sense  of  value  and 
represents  the  highest  function  of  the  human  mind."  The  work  under 
review  discovers  nine  stages  in  the  development  of  modem  philosophy. 
These,  each  of  which  is  discussed  in  a  separate  book  or  chapter,  are: 
"The  Philosophy  of  th«  Renaissance,"  "The  Great  Systems,"  "English 
Empirical  Philosophy,"  "Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  in  France 
and  Germany,"  "Immanuel  Kant  and  the  Critical  Philosophy,"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Romanticism,"  "Positivism,"  "New  Theories  of  the 
Problem  of  Being  Upon  a  Realistic  Basis,"  and  "New  Theories  of 
the  Problems  of  Knowledge  and  of  Value." 

To  Thomas  Reid  and  the  "Scottish  School"  but  half  of  a  page  is 
devoted.  This,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  and  influence  of  this  school, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  impresses  us  as  a  very  serious  defect. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  "Chronology  of  the  Chief  Works  in  Modem 
Philosophy."  This  chronology  embraces  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
treatises  and  will  be  very  helpful.  It  is  significant  that  the  only 
American  referred  to  in  this  list  is  Professor  William  James. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Hoffding  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  valuable 
handbook  of  modern  philosophy.  As  a  textbook  for  those  who 
would  learn  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  it  docs  not  equal 
Weber's  History  of  Philosophy.  For  one  who  would  review  that 
history,  or  who  would  refresh  himself  as  to  the  significance  of  certain 
periods  of  it,  it  may  be  superior. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 
The  Moslem  Christ  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D,,  F.R.G.S.,  Edinburgh 
and  London :  OHphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.     Crown  8vo ;  cloth. 
Price  38.  6d  net. 

This  volume  is  an  essay  on  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Koran,  and  orthodox  tradition.  Its 
author  is  quite  properly  known  as  "the  modern  apostle*'  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  He  is  therefore  able  to  speak  with  peculiar  authority 
and  definiteness.  The  present  discussion  is  not  designed  merely  to 
satisfy  intellectual  curiosity,  but  it  has  a  definite  and  practical  purpose. 
Islam  is  the  only  truly  anti-Christian  religion  of  the  worid,  as  the 
author  shows,  and  it  is  also  the  present  supreme  antagonist  of  Chris- 
tianity, It  Is  therefore  of  interest  to  every  true  Christian  to  know  how 
Jesus  Christ  is  regarded  by  the  two  hundred  million  followers  of  the 
false  prophet,  and  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  missionary 
leaders  of  the  Church  should  know  how  to  approach  the  great  Moham- 
medan masses.  This  needed  Information  and  this  suggested  line  of 
approach  are  admirably  set  forth  in  this  interesting  volume.  Turning 
to  the  Koran,  to  the  commentators,  and  to  variotis  orthodox  traditions. 
Dr.  Zwcmer  shows  that  to  the  Moslem  mind  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion,  although  miraculously  bom  and  possessed  of  power 
to  work  miracles,  and  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  prophets  uotil 
Mohammed*  although  he  had  the  special  honor  of  being  taken  up  into 
Heaven,  is  nevertheless  a  mere  man,  sent  of  God,  and  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  mission  was  to  announce  the  coming  of  Mohammed.  Such 
erroneous  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  arc  shown  to  be  as  universally 
accepted  as  the  false  accounts  of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.  The 
cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  namely  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  not  only  obscured,  but  contradicted  by  the  Koran, 
and  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  as  understood  by  the  Mohammedans 
omit  all  reference  to  the  Incarnation,  to  the  Atonement,  and  to  Sal- 
vation from  sin  by  faith  in  his  name.  Nowhere  in  the  Koran  or  in 
tradition  is  there  any  trace  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  justiHca- 
tion  by  faith,  Wliatevcr  is  recorded  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  is 
attributed  to  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  life  and  death,  is  made  to 
resemble  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  the  Moslem  tradition »  the  death 
of  Mohammed  was  foretold.  It  was  not  unavoidable,  but  freely 
accepted  by  him.  He  died  a  martyr's  death.  His  sufferings  were 
meritorious.  He  helps  those  who  believe  in  him  to  enter  Paradise, 
In  brief,  for  all  /tactical  purposes  Mohammed  himself  is  the  Moslem 
Christ. 

To  meet  such  false  conceptions,  the  author  shows  that  the  Christian 
missionary  must  first  of  al!  know  thoroughly  the  traditions,  the  life 
of  Mohammed,  the  Koran,  the  Moslem  conception  of  Christ.  He  must 
then  preach  with  all  boldness  the  Incarnation,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and 
his  atoning  death.  Such  testimony  will  have  its  reBex  influence  upon 
the  Christian  Church  in  securing  for  her  a  stronger  grip  on  the  great 
fundamentals    of  the   Christian    faith,    and   in    showing   how   plainly 
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Unitarianism   fails   to   be    Christianity.     The   only   message    for   the 
Moslem  world  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  a  divine,  living  Savior,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world. 
Princeton.  Charles   R.   Erdman. 

Th€  Religion  of  Science  the  Faith  of  Coming  Man.  By  James  W.  Lee, 
Author  of  "The  Making  of  a  Man",  etc.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    $1.50  net. 

Every  wide-awake  minister  in  active  service  will  joyfully  welcome 
any  work  that  will  aid  him  in  making  clear  to  his  congregation  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity.  He  must  address  each  week  numbers 
of  people,  better  educated  than  in  any  other  age.  He  finds  them 
doubting  the  cogency  of  threadbare  arguments  derived  from  the 
fathers  and  expressed  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  past  age.  The  "ipse 
dixit"  method  of  preaching  fails.  He  must  present  evidence  that  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  presented  in  other  fields  of  knowledge.  His 
message  is  lacking  sadly  in  force  unless  he  understands  the  spirit  of 
the  age  which  he  must  address  and  unless  he  is  able  to  interpret  the 
truth  he  would  bring  so  that  it  will  take  its  place  with  the  other 
truth  which  his  congregation  receives.  Philosophy,  the  old  refuge 
of  the  theologian,  will  avail  him  little.  Its  methods  are  rightly  dis- 
trusted by  modem  men.  He  must  tmderstand  the  scientific  spirit 
and  organize  his  evidence  according  to  the  methods  of  science;  for 
these  are  the  methods  of  thought  that  govern  the  thinking  of  his 
hearers. 

Dr.  Lee's  book  claims  to  present  Christianity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  scientific  method  and  is  hailed  by  some  as  a  splendid 
source  of  argument  and  illustration.  The  value  of  such  a  work  will 
depend  on  its  reliability  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  theology  and 
of  science.  It  is  worse  than  useless  for  any  preacher  to  argue  from 
an  incorrect  statement  of  scientific  truth  or  to  use  socalled  scientific 
analogies  which  are  immediately  recognized  by  the  well-informed  to 
be  unsound. 

We  will  therefore  first  consider  this  book  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view  and  in  so  doing  I  will  make  use  of  the  criticisms  of  a  Christian 
man  of  science  who  carefully  read  this  book  at  my  request 

The  first  chapters  are  the  best.  The  argument  however 
that  because  man  is  religious  God  exists,  since  every  sense  and  longing 
of  man  corresponds  with  reality  in  other  cases,  is  of  very  dubious 
validity.  Dr.  Lee  is  very  seriously  in  error  in  his  chapter  on  the  "Test 
of  Science".  He  says,  in  effect,  that  when  a  discovery  is  made  and  is 
put  to  practical  use  so  that  all  men  can  realize  that  it  is  a  true  dis- 
covery then  it  is  scientifically  tested  and  known  to  be  true.  He  cites 
the  case  of  wireless  telegraphy  saying  that  the  scientific  test  was  made 
by  Marconi  when  the  principle  discovered  by  Hertz  became  of  practical 
use.  In  thus  writing  Dr.  Lee  has  fallen  into  a  popular  but  very 
unscientific  error.    The  test  of  science  is  not  whether  a  discovery  can 
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be  made  useful  to  humanity.  It  is  whether  a  certain  hypothesis  can 
be  proved  true  by  experiment  and  if  those  who  arc  authorities  are 
convinced  by  these  exi>enments,  the  truth  obtained  is  scientific  truth. 
Its  practicabiHty  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  author  has  made  this  mistake  for  by  so  doing  he  shows  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  what  science  really  is. 

4^^  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  or  ridicule  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
This  would  have  been  far  better  omitted  since  Dr.  Lee  should  know 
that  really  scientilk  men  are  seeking  to  find  out  the  relations  existing 
between  certain  things  and  that  they  will  immediately  acknowledge 
that  they  do  not  know  the  "Ding  an  sich'*.  To  a  large  extent  they  are 
thus  in  agreement  with  Kant.  These  and  other  lesser  defects  greatly 
weaken  the  book  from  the  scientific  standpoint  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  with  so  much  that  is  really  admirable  and  so  many  apt  illustrations 
drawn  from  biology,  botany,  geology  and  astronomy  the  author  did  not 
know  enough  to  make  his  work  more  convincing. 

Theologically  considered  the  book  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
hard  to  follow  the  line  of  the  author's  argument.  Would  that  there 
were  summaries  of  what  has  been  and  is  to  be  proved  I  After  attacking 
vigorously  the  doctrine  of  election  as  derived  from  the  unscientific 
theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  led  out  upon  a  shining  sea  of 
speculation  where  we  see  reflected  Gnosticism  (with  its  doctrine  of  a 
creator  for  the  world  intermediate  between  God  and  man),  and  the 
Indian  Philosophy.  The  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ts 
speculation  and  the  attempt  to  give  it  scientific  basis  here  made  is 
interesting  but  wholly  unconvincing. 

The  concluding  chapters  explain  why  Christianity  alone  of  all  known 
religions  is  the  religion  of  science  and  why  in  it  alone  lies  the  hope 
for  the  complete  and  perfect  development  of  the  race.  Here  also 
there  is  much  poetry,  some  science,  considerable  valuable  argument  and 
some  surprising  flights  of  philosophic  imagination. 

The  writer  of  this  criticism  was  greatly  disappointed  in  Dr  Lee's 
book.  It  was  so  welt  written  and  began  so  strongly  that  he  hope*!  for 
much.  It  gave  promise  of  being  a  real  help  but  this  was  not  ful idled. 
The  task  set  for  himself  by  the  author  was  a  tremendous  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one.  Only  a  man  of  wonderful  learning  combined  with 
ronderfui  spiritual  insight  can  succeed  in  it.  The  need  is  real  and 
sing.     May  the  man  soon  arise  to  satisfy  it. 

Cranford,  N,  /.  Gordok  M.  Russell. 


The  Winds  of  God.  Five  Lectures  on  the  Intercourse  of  Thought  with 
Faith  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  John  A.  Hut- 
ton.  M.A.  New  York  and  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Price  75  cents  net. 

Tlie  object  of  this  delightful  little  book  is  stated  in  its  title — its 
substance  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  to  a  gathering 
of  ministers  at  Mundcslcy  in  Norfolk,  England.     Mr.  Hutton  shows 
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how  the  spiritual  life  of  the  last  century  is  reflected  in  its  literature 
and  by  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  its  great  poets  skillfully  traces 
the  course  of  thought  in  England  both  before  Darwin  and  after  the 
publication  of  his  "Origin  of  Species".  The  conclusions  he  reaches  arc 
reassuring  and  this  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  lover 
of  poetry  as  an  interpreter  of  the  soul  of  man. 
Cranford,  N.  /.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (The 
International    Critical     Commentary)       l-XXXIX.      By    George 
Buchanan   Gray,   D.D.,   D.Litt.,   Professor  of  Hebrew  and   Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford;  XL-LXVI  by 
Arthur  S.  Peake,  D.D.,  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in 
the  University  of  Manchester.     In  two  volumes.     Vol,  /.,  Intro- 
duction   and    Commentary    on    I-XXVII.    New    York:    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1912.    Crown  8vo;  pp.  ci,  472.    $3.00  net. 
This  volume  it  not  intended  to  be  original  in  the  sense  of  offering 
new  theories.    It  is  particularly  useful  in  laying  before  English  readers 
the  recent  work  in  this  field,  and  primarily  the  work  of  German  schol- 
ars, and  in  presenting  this  material  analyzed  and  in  compact  form  and 
Ittcid   statement  and  with   frank   and  helpful   discussion.     It  has   its 
postulates  in  criticism,  it  is  true,  those  of  the  school  to  which  it  be- 
longs.   Like  the  authors  of  a  companion  volume,  noticed  in  this  Review, 
April  1912,  p.  316,  Professor  Gray  has  discussed  questions  of  genuine- 
ness without  dealing  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Geerhardus  Vos,  which  in- 
cludes the  same  ground  in  its  survey  (Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
viezv,  1898-1899,  pp.  411-437,  610-636,  70-97).    The  present  volume  would 
be  stronger  had  it  first  satisfactorily  answered  Dr.  Vos's  arguments.   A 
criticism  by   Professor   Eduard   Konig    (Theologisches  Liter atwrblatt, 
191 2,  Nr.  8)  is  in  place  here.    Referring  to  the  attitude  which  Professor 
Gray  has  taken  to  the  assertion  of  Hackmann,  Marti,  and  others,  that 
Isaiah  is  exclusively  a  prophet  of  evil,  he  says  in  substance:     This 
most  recent  commentator  on  Isaiah  does  not  repeat  the  assertion,  but 
says :  "Though  unquestionably  Isaiah  was  in  the  first  instance  a  prophet 
of  judgment,  and  his  narrative  of  the  vision  [chap,  vi]  contains  no  word 
of  promise,  or  any  suggestion  of  a  happier  future  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  righteous  society  beyond  judgment,  it  would  be  quite  unrea- 
sonable, even  if  there  were  no  evidence  at  all  to  the  contrary,  such  as 
i.  26,  to  infer  that  his  mind  never  dwelt  on  the  ideal  which  should  be 
the  very  opposite  of  the  present  state"   (p.  xciv).     But  this  attitude 
of  the  author's  is  not  a  very  definite  one,  since  he  comes  either  to  a 
negative   judgment   or   to   one   not   decidedly   positive   regarding   the 
Isaianic  origin  of  the  prophecies  of  salvation  found  in  the  book  of 
Isaiah.     Like   several  of   the  most   recent   expositors   he   omit3   the 
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sentence  in  vi.  ij,  "A  holy  seed  will  be  the  stock  thereof",  because  the 
words  arc  lacking  in  the  Septuagint,  But  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  Greek  version  (see  farther  on),  this  lack  does  not  justify  a 
judgment  of  textual  criticism  against  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Again*  in  the  case  of  ix.  1-6,  the  author  by  no  means  speaks  so  sharply 
against  the  Isaianic  origin  of  the  passage  as  do  Marti  and  Kautzsch, 
but  yet  he  docs  not  defend  this  origin  with  decision.  **I  beUeve,  how* 
cver'\  continues  Professor  Konig,  "to  have  shown  in  my  Geschichte 
der  aiticstamenilichen  Religion,  S.  32<>347,  that  the  modern  dogma 
concerning  Isaiah,  as  solely  a  prophet  of  evil,  can  and  must  be  detin- 
itely  opposed." 

The  exegesis  of  a  book  necessarily  depends  upon  the  theory  of  its 
composition.  When  prophetic  discourses,  which  appear  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah  as  continuous  sermons,  are  broken  into  fragments  and  the 
parts  arc  assigned  to  different  writers  li\nng  at  widely  separated  per- 
iods in  history,  the  several  paragraphs  require  an  exegesis  independ- 
ent of  their  context  and  no  longer  as  integral  parts  of  a  connected 
address.  Of  course,  fewer  facts  are  available  on  which  to  base  con- 
clusions, and  the  way  is  open  for  widely  divergent  theories.  The 
exegetical  loss  must,  however,  be  borne  without  complaint,  if  the  parti- 
tion rests  upon  substantial  grounds.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
exegete  cannot  neglect  introduction.  In  connection  with  Professor 
Gray's  exposition  it  is  profitable  to  use  Dr.  Alexander's  unabridged 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  another  important  contribution  by  a  scholar 
of  America  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies  which  seems  nowhere  to 
be  cited  by  Professor  Gray.  The  new  is  sometimes  better  than  the  old, 
but  in  many  cases  the  old  will  command  the  assent  of  the  reason. 

In  regard  to  the  textual  criticism,  we  would  merely  refer  to  a  remark 
by  Professor  Konig  to  the  effect  that  wdiile  Professor  Gray's  investi- 
gation of  the  state  of  the  text  is  searching,  yet  in  his  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  text  wnth  the  versions  the  contingency  that  the  translator 
sought  to  remove  obscurities,  and  accordingly  at  times  departed  from 
the  Hebrew  text  in  his  renderings,  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Princeton.  John  D,  Da  vis  j 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Matachi, 

and  Jonah    (International   Critical   Commentary).     By  Hinckley 

G.  MiTCHEU.,  D.D..  John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Jltlius  A. 

Bewer,  Ph.D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1912.     8vo; 

pp.  xxvi,  362,  88,  and  65.    $3.00  net. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  on  the  Minor  Prophets  in 

the  International  Critical  Commentary.     Professor  Smith  has  written 

the  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Malachi    (88  pages),  and  Professor 

Bcwer  the  commentary  on  Jonah  (6$  pages).    These  two  authors  have 

already  made  contributions  to  the  series.     Professor  Mitchell  appears 

for  the  first  time,  furnishing  the  commentary  on  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 

The   criticism   of   the  text  of   Haggai    sometimes   goes   back  of   tlie 
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versions  and  becomes  subjective;  but  it  is  impartial  and  quite  free  from 
the  dogmatic  tendency  of  a  school.  The  same  commendation  cannot 
be  given  to  the  textual  criticism  conducted  by  Professor  Mitchell  in 
the  book  of  Zechariah.  For  example,  in  passages  like  iii.  8,  vi.  9-14,  xi.  8, 
Professor  Mitchell  alters,  inserts,  and  translates  after  the  manner  of 
Wellhausen,  where  the  radical  reconstruction  is  arbitrary  and  the 
translation  of  the  untouched  portion  of  the  text  departs  at  crucial 
points  from  the  natural  indications  of  the  grammar.  In  exegesis  it  is 
a  true  principle  that  prophecy  in  general  sprang  out  of  the  contemporary 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  the  theory  that  the 
prophet  has  his  eye  fixed  upon  current  events,  and  his  hopes  awakened 
by  them,  is  decidedly  overworked  by  Professor  Mitchell,  notably  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Haggai.  In  his  comments  on  this  same  chapter  there 
is  also  revealed  at  times  a  failure  to  mention  important  interpretations 
which  differ  from  his  own.  It  is  proper  to  add  in  this  connection  that 
in  treating  of  the  records  found  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(see  pp.  5-13  and  21-23)  the  discussion  is  conducted  without  reference 
to  Dr.  Boyd's  articles  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for 
the  year  1900. 

Professor  Bewer  regards  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  as  a  parable.  The 
theory  has  long  had  standing  in  the  Christian  church.  And  the  lesson 
is  the  same,  and  justifies  the  place  of  the  book  among  the  Prophets, 
whether  the  narrative  is  looked  upon  as  history  or  parable.  The  theory 
that  it  is  a  parable  or  allegory  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulty;  a 
satisfactory  explanation  must  be  found  for  the  declaration  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  Matt.  xii.  41,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  shall  stand  up  in  the  judgment  with  the 
Israelites  who  failed  to  repent  at  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  shall 
condemn  them.  The  objections  raised  by  Professor  Bewer  against  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  are,  with  one  exception,  not  diffi- 
culties to  any  one  who  is  reasonably  acquainted  with  archaeology  and 
Semitic  modes  of  expression.  All  except  one  fall  away  in  the  light 
of  ancient  customs  and  forms  of  speech.  To  the  reader  who  under- 
stands, the  narrative  is  not  historically  inaccurate  or  miraculous  unless 
it  be  in  the  one  matter  that  Jonah  remained  alive  in  the  "belly*'  of  a 
great  fish  for  a  part  of  three  days.  It  is  not  good  debate  jauntily  to 
cite  irrelevant  matters.  The  discussion  would  have  been  more  scholarly 
had  it  been  concentrated  on  the  essential  matter.  Professor  Bewer  has 
an  elaborate  note  on  the  size  of  Nineveh,  with  the  intent  of  showing 
that  the  description  of  Nineveh  as  "an  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey"  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  indicates  that  the  author 
wrote  long  after  the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  when  it  was  a 
memory  only.  Professor  Bewer  refers,  indeed,  to  Gen.  x.  11  and  12, 
but  sets  aside  its  evidence  by  ascribing  the  passage  to  a  glossator. 
Ordinarily  the  two  verses  are  not  treated  thus,  even  by  those  who 
assign  them  to  one  of  the  later  writers  of  the  school  of  J;  nor  has  it 
been  customary  to  date  them  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh.    Why  not, 
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then,  frankly  admit  that  the  passage  in  Genesis  fully  explains  the 
reference  in  the  book  of  Jonah  to  **Nineveh,  that  great  city"?  As 
there  is  a  greater  London,  so  there  was  a  greater  Nineveh,  embracing 
the  towns,  hamlets,  and  villas  occupying  the  thickly  populated  district 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris. 

Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  called  Darius  Hystaspes  by  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  (text  and  running  headlines  of  pages  17-23;  pp.  41,  109), 
the  father's  personal  name  being  annexed  to  the  son*s  name  without 
any  connecting  word.  This  method  of  distinguishing  Darius  the  Great 
from  others  of  the  name  is  not  unknown.  It  has  had  a  strange  vogue 
in  England  and  America,  being  employed  for  instance  by  Hales  in  his 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology;  by  Home  in  his  Introduction;  by 
McCurdy  in  the  American  edition  of  Lange's  Commetttary  (Haggai), 
although  the  German  basis  upon  which  he  built  has  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  later  in  his  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments;  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Funk  and  Wagnalls;  and  in  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names 
(under  Xerxes).  By  this  method  the  name  does  not  carry  its  meaning 
on  its  face;  in  fact  it  is  in  itself  meaningless,  and  the  force  of  the 
appended  name  is  contrary  to  analogy  (such  as  that  of  the  noun 
Nothus  and  the  adjective  Codomannns  in  the  designations  of  the  later 
kings  Darius  Nothus  and  Darius  Codomannus),  A  curious  parallel 
among  the  Hebrews,  however,  has  come  to  light  in  recent  years;  for 
ancient  Jewish  signets  and  stamped  earthenware  have  been  found 
containing  two  proper  names,  usually  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  single  or  double  line,  and  in  each  case  it  is  beheved  that  the  second 
name  represents  the  father*  But  the  standard  methods  of  condensing 
the  name  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  two  words^  where  a  brief 
denotation  is  desired,  are  two :  either  to  use  tlie  patronymic  Hystaspides 
after  Darius  (Ussher,  Antmles  veteris  et  novi  Testamenti,  p.  86),  or  to 
employ  the  genitive  case  Hystaspis,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
idiom  (Herodotus,  iii.  70).  This  latter  method,  yielding  the  form 
Darius  Hystaspis,  is  the  common  one,  it  has  been  established  in  litera- 
ture for  centuries,  it  is  familiar  and  intelligible  to  scholars  the  world 
over.  It  is  found  in  Eusebius  (Chronicorum  liber  I,  cap.  xv,  7;  jnvu  i; 
etc.),  and  is  used  in  later  works  written  in  the  Latin  language  (Guth- 
berletus,  Chronologia;  Gesenius,  Lexicon  manuale;  Rosenraiiller,  Scho* 
Ha  in  Haggainm;  Bahr,  HerodoH  musae  on  Thalia  yo;  Knabenbauer, 
Commentarius  in  Prophetes  Minores),  In  England  it  is  the  usage  of 
such  scholars  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Prideaux,  Kitto,  Rawlinson,  Driver; 
and  in  such  works  as  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  In  America  it  is  employed  for  example  in  IVebster^s  Dic' 
Honary,  the  Temple  Bible,  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Robin- 
son's translation  of  Gesenius'  Lexicon  into  English  has  Darius  Hys- 
taspes; but  in  the  revision  of  this  work,  prepared  by  Professor  Brown, 
the  form  Darius  Hystaspis  has  been  restored.  The  form  Darius  Hys- 
taspis is  used  quite  universally  in  Germany,  and  is  very  common ;  it  is 
employed  in  Holland  also.    In  France,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  it  is  the  rare 
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exception;    the   French   preferring   the   full   statement   in  their   own 
language  Darius  fils  d'Hystaspe. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Student's  Illustrated  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
By  The  Rev.  William  Walter  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Federation,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Sunday  School  Commission,  Inc.,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York   Sunday  School  Association,  Member  of  the  General 
Board  of  Religious  Education,  Member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Teacher  Training  Committee  of  the  New  York 
County  Sunday  School  Association,  etc.    Author  of  "The  History 
and  Use  of  the  Prayer  Book",  "Christian  Doctrine",  "The  Making 
of  the  Bible",  "From  Exile  to  Advent",  "Sunday  School  Teaching", 
"Religious  Education",  "The  Ageless  Hymns  of  the  Church",  etc. 
Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Half-tone  Pictures  of  Bible  Places 
and  Thirty-five  Maps,  many  of  them  in  colors.     With  Foreword 
by  the  Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield.    A  Popular  Reading  Manual  and 
Text  Book  for  Teachers  and  Qergy.    An  Illuminating  Course  of 
Lessons   for  the  Sunday  School,  to  be  used  in  the  History  and 
Geography  Ages.    Philadelphia:    The  Simday  School  Times  Com- 
pany.   1912.    Pp.  xxiii,  65.    Price  75  cents  net. 
This  little  book  has  been  carelessly  prepared.    Little  or  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  securing  clearness  of  statement,  and  the 
material  has  often  been  thrown  together  with  no  effort  at  orderly  ar- 
rangement.    The  work  is  inaccurate,  containing  many  exaggerations, 
crass  errors  in  history  and  geography,  uncertainties  stated  as  facts,  and 
biblical  proper  names  misspelled. 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

A  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  125  B-  C'    By  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  History  in  Brown  University.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  xiv,  392. 
In  this  book  but  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  argumentation  of  critical 
problems.    The  author  has  a  different  end  in  view.    His  work  is  based 
upon  the  conclusions  accepted  by  the  school  of  Wellhausen ;  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  is  partitioned,  dated,  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  determined  by  this  school ;  and  upon  this  foundation  the 
author  proceeds  to  build  his  own  structure.    And  that  proves  to  be  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  literary  character  of  the  Hebrew  narratives  and 
poems  and  prophecies,  written  with  great  literary  charm.    In  these  two 
respects  the  book  has  scarcely  a  superior.    We  note,  first,  that  many 
good  things  which  the  author  says  about  the  literature,  and  all  the 
messages  which  he  finds  in  it,  are  equally  true  with  a  different  dating 
of  the  writings;  and,  secondly,  that  his  outlook  upon  the  literatures  of 
♦he  world  is  not  wide.     His  gaze  is  mostly  fixed  upon  English  and 
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Hebrew;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  his  analogies  taken  from  the 
history  of  English  literature  and  used  to  support  the  theories  he  has 
espoused  are  quite  nulttfied  as  evidence  by  the  history  of  extra-biblical 
literature  in  the  Mosaic  age  (cp.  for  example,  E,  C  Richardson  in  this 
Review,  1912,  pp.  581-605). 

Good  canons  of  literary  criticism  are  easily  obtained  from  these 
pages.  For  instance,  Professor  Fowler  recognizes  that  sudden  and 
elective  changes  of  rhythm  take  place  in  odes  of  which  the  unity  is 
unquestioned  (pp,  21,  23,  38.  42) ;  and  that  the  changes  from  one  literary 
form  to  another  in  a  prophecy  may  be  "bewilderingly  swift'\  and  nar- 
rative, direct  address,  soliloquy,  and  dialogue  be  "puzzlingly  inter* 
mingled*'  (pp.  118,  ng).  Because  of  the  neglect  to  heed  these  facts, 
many  of  the  laborious  reconstructions  of  the  biblical  text  which  are 
oflfercd  to  the  public  in  these  latter  days  are  worthless.  Or  an  argument 
may  be  framed  for  the  probability  of  religious  odes  from  the  pen  of 
David,  David,  a  musician  and  a  writer  of  poetry  (pp.  36,  37),  was 
"ethically  immature  and  superstitious  in  religion,  but  intensely  loyal 
to  the  God  of  Israel  as  he  understood  such  loyalty"  (p.  65).  "His 
strong  religious  sense"  (p.  65)  is  revealed  in  his  deep  repentance  of 
sin  (p.  61).  Then  in  the  almost  contemporary  narrative  of  David's 
court  and  domestic  life  "the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the  events 
is  felt  throughout"  (p.  65).  Thus  all  the  essentials  for  the  production 
of  religious  poetry  united  in  I>avid,  in  his  native  endowment,  his  loyalty 
to  God,  and  his  experiences. 

A  minor  matter  of  some  interest  is  a  detail  in  the  translation  which 
Professor  Fowler  gives  of  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone.  As 
was  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  of  Professor  Fowler's 
book,  since  the  mat  res  lecttoms  are  but  sparingly  used  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, the  word  bfth  in  line  8  may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  either  his 
son  or  his  sons  (PAOS,  1890,  and  Hehraica,  1891).  The  passage  reads: 
"Now  Omri  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  land  of  Medeba,  and  dwelt 
in  it  during  his  days  and  half  the  days  of  his  sons  [or  his  son],  forty 
years."  The  plural  is  natural  in  view  of  the  date  of  the  stcla»  which 
was  evidently  erected  after  the  fall  of  Omri's  dynasty  (line  7).  I^i 
1896  the  plural  was  recognized  by  the  Swede  Amandus  Nordlandcr 
(DfV  Inschrift  des  Konigs  Mesa  von  Moab).  Four  years  later  Hugo 
Winckler  argued  for  the  plural  (Altonentalische  Forschungen.  Reihe 
II,  pp.  4or-407),  and  was  followed,  too  closely  in  some  respects,  by  J* 
Lagrange  {Rn^ue  hlbliqut,  IQOI,  pp.  524  and  532).  Kent  adopted  the 
plural  in  the  translation  which  he  published  in  1905  (Israel's  Historical 
and  Biographical  Narratives,  p.  495 )p  a^d  he  is  followed  by  Professor 
Fowler  (p.  89) «  When  the  plural  is  read,  the  statements  of  the  Moabite 
stone  and  the  Hebrew  records  are  at  once  seen  to  indicate  the  same  date 
for  the  revolt  of  Moab.  The  interval  also  from  the  activity  of  Omri 
as  general  or  his  proclamation  as  king  to  the  revolt  is  conveniently 
measured  by  the  conventional  span  of  forty  years.  This  solution* 
however*  pleases  neither  Lidzbarski  nor  Hal6vy^  who  argue  as  though 
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Mesha  were  using  the  word  "half"  with  mathematical  exactness  (^Ephe- 
meris,  I.  143;  Revue  simitique,  1901,  pp.  301-303). 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism,  By  Melvin 
Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Biblical  Archaeology,  Xenia 
Theologfical  Seminary.  Oberlin,  Ohio :  Bibliotheca  Sacra  G)mpany. 
1912.    8vo;  pp.  xvii,  320. 

This  book  treats  qf  archaeological  research  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  textbook,  but  is  a  book  for  popular 
reading;  it  lacks  the  sharp  definition,  absence  of  repetition,  and  rigid 
rejection  of  the  superfluous  that  belongs  to  a  scientific  manual,  and 
allows  room  for  chastened  rhetorical  illustration.  While  the  author's 
joy  in  every  discovery  that  confirms  the  Scriptures  is  not  hidden,  the 
book  is  dispassionate  in  its  treatment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  It 
reveals  the  scholar's  hospitality  to  facts,  insight  into  the  place  and 
relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence,  and  judicial  mind. 
Further  archaeological  research  may  prove  that  some  reports  of  discov- 
eries, upon  which  the  author  necessarily  relies,  are  premature,  and  it 
will  certainly  bring  additional  facts  to  light.  But  the  author  shows 
restraint.  He  knows  what  he  has  proved,  and  does  not  claim  too  much. 
It  seems  indisputable  that  his  main  contentions  will  stand. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  function  of  archaeology,  a 
most  important  matter  is  touched  upon,  namely,  the  difference  in 
literary  methods  and  standards  between  the  ancient  Semites  of  the 
east  and  the  modern  Aryans  of  the  west.  The  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  rightly  insisted  upon  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
according  to  its  plain  meaning.  They  emphasized  thereby  a  correct 
hermeneutical  principle.  But  they  neglected  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
fact  that  Old  Testament  literature  is  oriental  literature,  not  occidental. 
Too  often  the  biblical  writings  have  been  interpreted  as  though  they 
had  been  written  in  western  Europe  according  to  the  standards  of  form 
and  modes  of  expression  which  are  prevalent  there  to-day.  The  result 
has  been  not  a  little  mischievous  misinterpretation.  Dr.  Kyle  will 
have  performed  a  true  service  for  the  church,  if  his  book  succeeds  in 
impressing  upon  its  readers  that  it  is  "absarc^  ...  to  judge  Oriental 
writings  by  Western  standards". 

Only  the  greater  theories  that  concern  the  history  and  literature  of 
Israel  are  taken  up  and  scanned  in  the  light  of  archaeology.  Not  a 
few  questions,  upon  which  depends  the  possibility  of  the  early  history 
having  been  committed  to  writing  contemporaneously  or  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  the  events  narrated,  have  been  raised  by  arch- 
aeology, and  some  of  these  are  not  mentioned  in  the  book.  On  the 
other  hand  the  author  has  evidently  not  felt  called  upon  to  cite  all 
cases  where  archaeology  has  proven  the  historicity  of  persons  whose 
existence  has  been  denied  by  criticism.  He  is  treating  his  subject  in 
a    large    way;    not    attempting   to    discuss    every    minor    point,    but 
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exhibiting  the  substantial  contribution  which  archaeology  has  made 
towards  clearing  the  ground  of  false  theories  and  furnishing  a  more 
secure   basis    for   biblical   criticism. 

"Archaeology  controls  criticism."  Crittcistn  must  bow  to  the 
authority  of   archaeology. 

Princeton,  John  D.  Davis. 

De  Prophetie  van  Hahakuk  .  .  ,  Door  Dirk  Jak  Katwijk.  Rotter- 
dam: T,  de  Vries  Dt,     1912.    8vo;  pp»  xvi,  204. 

This  dissertation,  which  was  offered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology  at  the  Free  University'  of  Amsterdam,  is  admirable  in  every 
respect.  We  know  of  no  better  book  on  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk. 
Its  scholarship  is  in  evidence  on  every  page:  revealed  at  the  outset  in 
the  lengthy  and  judicial  review  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  book  of 
Habakkuk  has  been  subjected;  and  seen  in  the  exegesis  which  occupies 
the  latter  half  of  the  work,  in  the  author's  acquaintance  with  the 
modem  exposition  and  his  discussion  of  the  exegetical  questions.  The 
scholarly  spirit  also  is  manifest  in  the  calm  and  courteous  tone,  and 
in  the  absence  of  sarcasm.  With  all  its  wealth  of  learning,  the  book 
is  readable,  for  the  style  is  lucid  and  the  presentation  of  the  matter  is 
orderly. 

The  unity  of  the  prophecy  is  maintained,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
text  is  defended.  The  author  suitably  dates  the  first  complaint 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  assigns  the  second  complaint 
to  the  time  of  distress  caused  by  the  Chaldean  invasion  nearly  a 
decade  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  and  places  the  utterance  of 
the  prayer,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  exile. 
This  dating  of  the  several  parts  is  appropriate,  and  may  be  correct ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  certain,  and  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  there  is  no 
advantage  that  we  can  see  in  assuming  it;  for  the  second  complaint 
Deed  not  have  tarried  until  the  Chaldeans  were  actually  harassing  the 
land  of  Judah.  The  moral  problem,  and  with  it  the  thought  which 
is  voiced  in  the  second  complaint,  presented  itself  as  soon  as  the 
first  complaint  was  answered  by  the  announcement  that  the  fierce 
Chaldeans  should  come  and  punish  Judah  terribly  for  its  wickedness. 
The  oracle  (ii.  4)  is  the  answer  to  this  second  complaint,  and  relieved 
the  moral  difficulty  which  the  prophet  felt;  and  the  woes  are  faith's 
prompt  conclusion  regarding  sinners^  and  the  hymn  is  faith's  courage- 
ous attitude  in  view  of  the  evils  foretold. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


The  Higher  Criticism,    Four  Papers  by  S.  R.  Diivkr,  D.D.,  and  A.  F. 

KiKKPATRrcK^  D.D.    New  York  and  London:  Hodder  and  Stough- 

ton.     19T2,    Pp.  xi,  92.     Price  50  cents  net. 

Wc  question  the  value  of  this  reprint  of  old  papers  on  the  general 

subject  of  the  rights  and  worth  of  Old  Testament  criticism.     When 

these  things  were  first  said,  ten,  eight*  twelve  and  seven  years  ago, 

respectively,  they  were  not  new,  and  by  this  time  it  would   seem  as 
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if  all  who  were  capable  of  being  convinced  had  been  convinced  long 
since,  that  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  its  rightful  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  And  equally,  the  old  attempt  to  adopt  that  natural- 
istic reconstruction  of  Israel's  history  worked  out  by  continental 
rationalists  and  harmonize  it  with  the  historic  faith  of  the  Church, 
reappears  here  in  all  its  feebleness.  "The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought"  with  these  earnest  scholars. 
Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

What  is  Judaism  f    A  Survey  of  Jewish  Life,  Thought  and  Achieve- 
ment.   By  Abram  S.  Isaacs^  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitics,  New 
York  University.    New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1912.    Pp.  X,  206.    Price  $1.25. 
In  a  charming  style  Professor  Isaacs  endeavors  to  picture  to  his 
readers  in  these  papers— a  dozen  or  so  of  them — ^the  Jew  of  to-day  as  he 
would  have  him  thought  of,  appreciated,  yes,  admired,  by  his  Gentile 
fellow-American.     The  author  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  his  type  of 
mind   is   optimistic,   broad   rather  than   deep,   aesthetic   rather   than 
critical    The  product  of  such  a  mind  and  such  a  pen  is  an  exceedingly 
readable  little  book,  well  adapted  to  clear  away  prejudices  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  kindly,  neighborly  intercourse  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  in  our  city  life,  where  action  is  more  often  in  evidence  than 
reflection,  and  where  consequently   men  are  oftencr  moved  by  old 
passions  and  habits  than  by  thought.     The  answer  which  the  author 
gives  to  the  question  that  he  has  chosen  as  the  title  of  his  book  is  by 
no  means  a  complete  answer— of  course — and  it  is  not  altogether  a 
frank  answer:  the  advocate  is  expected  to  elicit,  not  all  the  facts, 
but  the  evidence  for  what  he  advocates.    Yet  the  answer  is  enlighten- 
ing, interesting,  timely,  and   remarkably  good-natured. 
Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

The  Makers  and  Teachers  of  Judaism.    From  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  to 

the  Death  of  Herod  the  Great.    By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D. 

(Being  volume  IV  of  The  Historical  Bible).    New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's    Sons.     191 1.     Pp.   xiii,   323.     With   maps,   charts   and 

appendices. 

Former  volumes  of  this  Historical  Bible  have  already  been  noticed 

in  these  columns.     This  one,  the  last  of  the  series  to  deal  with  the 

Old  Testament,  shares  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the  others.  Clear 

in  style  and  simple  in  plan,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and 

enlighten  the  young  learner;  while  the  assurance — absolutely  colossal 

at  times— with  which  it  settles  in  ten  words  historical  and  literary 

problems  that  divide  the  critical  world  leaves  no  unduly  vague  and 

doubtful  impressions  on  the  reader's  memory.     That  this  would  be 

the    ideal    method   of   text-book   making,    provided    the    author   were 

infallible,  is  indisputable.     As  matters  stand,  we  prefer,  even  when 

dealing  with  beginners,  to  both  practise  and  inculcate  caution  as  the 

most  precious  spiritual  equipment  of  the  historian. 
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The  same  inaccuracy  in  details  which  has  been  criticized  in  the 
earlier  volumes  appears  in  this  book  also,  The  first  Sclcucus,  whose 
surname  was  Nicator,  is  termed  Nicanor  (pp.  154,  259),  through 
confusion  w4th  the  Syrian  general  of  Maccabean  days.  It  is  doubtless 
a  mere  slip  that  Ptolemy  Physcon  is  called  Psycon  (p.  263)  and  is 
brought  to  the  throne  six  years  too  late.  The  "Medcan" 
Empire  (p.  203)  must  have  had  some  subtle  connection  with 
Queen  Medea.  And  Phasaelus.  brother  of  Herod,  is  deprived  of 
one  syllable  of  his  name  by  being  regularly  spelled  Phas«!us  (pp.  282 
ff).  Jonah  is  made  to  predict  the  extension  of  **southern",  instead 
of  northern,  Israel  (p,  175)  ;  and  by  way  of  compensation,  Antioch  is 
transported  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  where  it  belongs, 
to  the  "northern  bank"  (p.  154) — an  error,  by  the  way,  already  present 
in  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith's  article  on  Antioch  in  Hastings'  Dictionary.  In 
fact  the  book  suggests  in  many  ways  that  it  was  prepared  with  haste. 
The  large  output  of  volumes  bearing  this  author's  name  explains 
the  haste. 

In  the  difficult  problems  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Jewish 
state  Prof.  Kent  prefers  almost  always  the  most  extreme  solution 
that  has  been  proposed.  For  example,  he  is  one  of  very  few  to  follow 
Kosters  in  his  denial  of  a  general  return  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel ; 
and  we  have  not  noted  any  divergence  of  views  from  those  of 
Professor  Torrey,  the  author's  colleague  at  Yale»  except  in  the  estimate 
of  Nehemiah,  chapter  13,  w^here  even  Prof.  Kent  cannot  quite  follow 
the  radical  eccentricities  of  Torrey's  historical  skepticism. 

To  have  such  combinations  as  these  put  forth  to  our  students  as 
history — to  learn  and  recite  in  all  solemnity*  as  though  things  really 
occurred  thus — ^would  be  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  history  as  well 
of  education  as  of  Bible-study,  if  there  were  any  promise  of  large 
and  lasting  influence  in  them.  But  it  must  seem,  even  to  optimistic 
spirits  of  Dr  Kent's  way  of  thinking,  a  hopeless  task  to  rewrite  the 
Bible.  For  every  copy  of  "The  Historical  Bible"  there  pass  into  circu- 
lation hundreds  of  copies  of  the  simple  old  Bible,  that  will  continue  to 
tell  its  familiar  story  to  its  readers  when  this  series  and  others  like 
it  arc  bygones  and  curiosities.  If  the  old  Bible  is  error  and  "The  His- 
torical Bible"  is  truth,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  truth  will  never 
overtake  error. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 


The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Tufts  College.    8vo; 
pp.  X,  417.     The  Universit>'  of  Chicago  Press:  Chicago,  Illinois. 
$2 .00  net. 
This  is  a  carefully  wrought,  an  interesting  and  an  instructive  volume. 
Taking  up  in  chronological  order  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author    discusses    and    unfolds    the    passages,    whether    narrative    or 
didactic,  which  throw^  light  on  the  ethical  de^^elopment  of  Israel 
It  is,  however,  a  disappointing  discussion  for  the  following  reasons  r 
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1.  It  "leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  define  for  himself  the  ethical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  its  findings,  sug- 
gesting only  that  while  it  can  evidently  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
'peculiar*  for  'the  completeness  and  consistency  of  its  morality',  and 
therefore  infallible,  its  surpassing  importance  as  a  record  of  the  moral 
development  of  the  Hebrews  and  a  means  of  stimulation  to,  and 
instruction  in,  right  conduct  must  always  be  recognized."  That  is,  we 
have  an  admirable  exhibit  of  the  ethical  development  of  Israel,  but  we 
do  not  have  an  estimate  or  even  a  presentation  of  the  ethical  ideal  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  are  told  what  the  Israelites  did  and  in  some 
cases  how  they  thought,  but  we  are  not  told  what  the  Old  Testament 
teaches  that  they  ought  to  have  done  or  how  they  ought  to  have 
thought.  Yet  this  latter  is  what  is  of  most  importance  and  is  what 
from  the  title  of  the  book  we  had  the  right  to  expect. 

2.  The  chronological  order  is  that  of  the  destructive  criticism  and  is 
adopted  with  all  the  cocksureness  of  that  school.  Thus  "mo?t,  if  not 
all,  of  the  psalms  are  of  post-exilic  origin".  "The  Book  of  Ruth  is 
without  doubt  a  fictitious  narrative  written  in  protest  against  the 
exclusiveness  represented  by  Ezra,  about  450  B.  C."  "The  Pentateuch  is 
not  the  work  of  Moses,  but  the  product  of  a  later  process  of  develop- 
ment lasting  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C."  "It  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  Ten  Commandments  as,  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  Mosaic."  "They  date  from  about  650  B.  C."  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, even  only  a  record  of  the  ethical  development  of  Israel  that 
Professor  Mitchell  gives  us.  The  whole  process  is  inverted;  first 
things  are  put  last;  beginnings  that  must  have  been  supernatural  are 
made  endings  that  can,  perhaps,  be  explained  away  as  natural.  This 
is  what  we  have,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  our  author's  critical 
positions  and  take  the  Old  Testament  as  being  the  opposite  of  what  on 
its  face  it  claims  to  be  and  what  our  Lord  believed  it  to  be.  The 
wonder  is  how  such  a  book  can  still  be  as  stimulating  and  instructive 
ethically  as  we  have  seen  that  Professor  Mitchell  admits. 

3w  His  ethical  interpretations  are  not  always  satisfactory.  For 
example,  it  is  not  true  that  Gen.  iii  "teaches  that  man  was  not  origi- 
nally endowed  with  the  faculty  for  making  ethical  distinctions".  It  is 
not  the  fact  "that  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that  childhood  is  the  ideal  state, 
and  that,  therefore,  Yahweh,  although  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  first 
human  beings  fully  developed  bodies,  withheld  the  gift  that  would  have 
made  them  independent  in  a  sense,  and  morally  responsible."  In  a 
word,  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  Gen.  Ill,  as  our  author  holds,  that  man 
had  to  fall  in  order  to  become  a  moral  being.  As  Keil  and  Delitzsch 
say  when  commenting  on  this  passage:  "The  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  which  man  obtains  by  going  into  evil,  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  true  likeness  of  God,  which  he  would  have  attained  by  avoiding  it, 
as  the  imaginary  liberty  of  a  sinner,  which  leads  into  bondage  to  sin 
and  ends  in  death,  is  from  the  true  liberty  of  a  life  of  fellowship  with 
God." 

Princeton.  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 
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Sociohgkal  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Louis  Wallis.  Author  of  "An 
Examination  of  Society."  Formerly  Instructor  in  Economics  and 
Sociology  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Chicago:  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xxxv,  jo8. 
'This  book  is  a  recasting  of  a  number  of  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  at  various  times  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  material  has  aJso  been  worked  over  in  lecture  courses 
at  the  Ohio  State  University;  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Columbus^  Ohio;  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  111  a  private  corres- 
pondence  course  given  to  students  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries.** It  is  not.  as  from  its  name  might  be  supposed  and  from  the 
lack  of  a  good  treatise  of  such  a  kind  is  much  to  be  desired,  an  ex- 
position and  interpretation  and  application  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  with  regard  to  the  institutes  of  human  society,  the  family,  tJie 
nation,  the  church,  the  race,  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  "an  evolutionary  study  of  Christendom."  It  docs  not  aim  to 
show  how  the  supernatural  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  determined 
the  development  of  society  as  well  as  of  religion  among  tJie  Jews  and 
subsequently  in  Christendom,  rendering  both  the  religion  and  the  civi* 
lization  of  both  unique;  but  it  does  aim  to  show  that  "the  vital  re- 
ligious ideas  of  Christian  society  took  shape  in  response  to  a  social 
pressure  as  tremendous  and  compelling  as  that  in  which  we  live  to-day." 
That  is,  it  would  establish  and  illustrate  the  proposition  that  God  is  tlic 
creature  rather  than  the  creator  of  society. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  assumes  off-hand  four  positions  which,  it  would 
seem,  only  the  amplest  proof  could  justify.  First,  it  denies  the  distinc- 
tion between  nature  and  the  Supernatural.  "Nobody",  it  says,  *'has  ever 
yet  drawn  the  line  between  these  terms;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
prospect  that  anybody  ever  will."  Second,  it  makes  the  Old  Testament 
just  the  reverse  of  w^hat  it  seems  to  be  and  claims  to  be.  The  first 
books  it  regards  among  the  last  written.  Thus,  we  read,  it  "is  now 
definitely  established  that  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Babylonian  exile."  Further  elaboration,  however,  is 
unnecessary.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  "results"  of  the  "destruc- 
tive" criticism.  What,  however,  it  niiiy  be  well  to  call  attention  to  is 
the  certainty  assumed  to  attach  to  these  resuhs.  'That  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  compiled  from  earlier  books'  and  that  the  writers  w^ho  did 
the  compiling  lived  at  a  late  period,  long  after  the  down  fail  of  the 
Hebrew  nation — this  **is  a  conclusion  of  modern  science  just  as  definite 
and  certain  as  the  established  laws  and  principles  of  chemistry  and 
physics."  Third,  "there  is  no  evidence  that  the  religion  of  Yahveh 
stood  at  first  upon  any  different  footing  than  did  the  other  cults  of  the 
ancient  world."  It  was  not  supernaturally  conmiunicated  from  with- 
out  and  from  above,  though  it  makes  this  claim.  On  the  contrary,  "it 
came  into  existence  by  the  sifting  of  ancient  religious  ideas  through 
the  peculiar  national  experience  of  the  Hebrews."     Even  "the  Mosaic 
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Law,  instead  of  being  the  force  that  set  the  peculiar  development  of  Is- 
rael in  motion,  was  itself  the  product  of  that  evolution."  Thus  the 
Hebrew  nation  did  not  consist  of  twelve  tribes  that  were  suddenly 
welded  into  a  mighty  social  organism  at  Mount  Sinai  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia;  but  "the  social  group  known  as  the  Hebrew  nation  came 
slowly  into  existence,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  two  previously  hostile  races,  the  Israelites  and  the  Amorites." 
So,  too,  "the  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  not  history  in  the  scientific  sense, 
but  religious  edification"  "The  editorial  point  of  departure  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  is  condemnation  of  the  Hebrews  for  walking 
after  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites."  Again,  "the  religion  of  Israel  took 
on  its  world-renowned  character  of  religious  exclusiveness  through  the 
fight  against  the  Amorite  gods."  Once  more,  "the  Captivity  gave  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  a  world-perspective,"  and  so  "the  national  god 
of  Israel  became  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind."  Fourth,  the  mistake 
of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity  in  both  its  Catholic  and  its  Protestant 
forms  has  been  that  it  has  rejected  the  "social  problem",  and  "the 
decline  of  orthodox  Protestantism  is  due  to  its  emphasis  upon  individ- 
ual rescue  as  the  only  method  of  redemption." 

It  is  farthest  from  the  intention  of  the  reviewer  to  try  to  controvert 
all  or  any  of  these  positions.  As  most  of  them  are  stated  without 
proof,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  urged, 
that  all  scholars  accept  at  least  most  of  them,  he  would,  at  any  rate 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  disqualify  himself  by  so  doing.  He 
wishes  simply,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  such 
scholarship,  to  raise  a  question  or  two. 

1.  Do  not  Mr.  Wallis  and  his  whole  school  confuse  the  occasion  of 
social  and  of  religfious  development  with  their  cause?  Historical 
events  are  the  former,  but  are  they  the  latter?  Would  the  aggressive- 
ness of  Amorite  law  and  morals  have  produced  any  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Israel,  if  Israel  had  not  been  under  the  influence  of  a  moral 
standard  other  and  higher  than  that  of  the  Amorites?  Thus  so  far 
from  the  history  of  Israel  explaining  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  does  it 
not  for  its  own  explanation  demand  that  legislation? 

2.  How  are  we  to  account  for  that  legislation  or  for  the  unique  moral 
earnestness  of  which,  acording  even  to  Mr.  Wallis,  it  was  the  expres- 
sion? There  was  nothing  in  the  environment  of  Israel  to  suggest  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  en- 
vironment There  was  nothing  in  the  genius  of  Israel  to  originate  it 
Their  whole  history  shows  that  naturally  they  were  no  more  earnest 
than  their  neighbors.  It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  the  Bible's  own  ex- 
planation, viz.,  that  "God  spake  all  these  words",  were  both  the  ration- 
al and  the  only  one,  that  we  must  accept  it  or  allow  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  to  go  unexplained. 

3.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  prophets  on  our  author's  theory?  Many 
explain  the  religion  of  Israel  as  the  product  of  their  own  genius,  but 
^what  of  their  genius?    In  view  of  their  character  with  its  passion  both 
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for  righteousness  and  hope,  in  view  of  their  Messianic  promise  and  of  its 
having  been  made  tlicn  and  there,  in  view  jt  their  universalistic  ideal  and 
of  its  arising  as  it  did  when  and  where  such  univcrsalism  was  naturally 
impossible, — the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  rightly  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing the  most  remarkable  body  of  men  that  ever  lived.  With  the  Hcxa- 
icuch  and  many  of  the  Psalms,  not  to  speak  of  other  Scriptures,  open 
to  them  for  their  instruction ;  with  a  long  course  of  history  punctuated 
at  its  great  epochs  with  supernatural  intervention:  even  with  all  these 
advantages  we  fmd  ourselves  unable  to  explain  the  prophets  and  their 
message  otherwise  than  that  they  spoke,  and  knew  that  they  spoke,  as 
they  were  "moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself."  When,  however,  we 
take  them,  as  our  author  is  obliged  to  take  them,  as  coming  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  toward  the  close  of  the  devclopracnt  of  Israel, 
the  wonder  deepens^  their  testimony  to  the  Supernatural  becomes  even 
stronger,  the  endeavor  to  dispense  with  it  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  positing  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  Mr*  Wallis  has  done 
good  service  in  the  cause  of  truth.  He  has  served  her  intentionally  as 
well  as  in  this  instance  unintentionally.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  showing  most  clearly  that  "the  prophetic  opposition  to  the  wealthy 
had  no  affinity  with  modem  radicalism  or  socialism."  "The  hobby- 
rider"  has  gone  to  them  in  search  of  material  to  support  his  cause; 
but  if  fairly  interpreted,  they  do  not  furnish  it.  "What  the  prophets 
really  fought  against  in  their  fierce  denunciation  of  the  wealthy,  was 
the  contraction  of  the  master-class  upon  itself,  and  the  crowding  of 
the  less  fortunate  baals,  their  widows  and  orphans,  into  the  lower  en- 
slaved class.  The  prophets  never  protested  against  human  slavery, 
or  any  other  institution  whose  logic  ultimately  denies  "human  rights. 
As  a  consequence,  they  have  no  affinity  with  inodern  democracy." 
"Their  writings  are  virtually  a  series  of  ex  parte  pamphlets  in  which 
only  one  phase  of  the  issue  is  voiced."  They  are  always  against  w^rong 
and  oppression,  but  they  do  not  denoutice  the  then  and  now  existing 
order  of  society  as  inherently  wrong  and  oppressive.  So  also  we  can- 
not commend  too  highly  our  author's  position  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
c^nrch  to  political  and  social  questions.  Hear  what  he  says:  "The 
present  awakening  of  religious  people  to  the  social  side  of  religion 
brings  with  it  a  real  peril.  The  reaction  from  the  former  one-sided  em- 
phasis upon  *!ndividualism\  and  'personal  wrong-doing*,  seems  to  be 
taking  tis  over  tow^ard  the  opposite  extreme.  More  and  more  we  hear  it 
said  that  the  church  machinery  should  put  itself  behind  projects  of 
social  reform^ — such  as  Hfiuor  legislation,  child-labor  laws,  unionism. 
sodalism,  etc.  If  the  church  should  lend  itself  to  social  reform,  it 
would  have  to  take  up  some  definite  position  with  regard  to  politics 
and  economics.  But  men  have  always  differed  about  politics;  and  if 
this  view  of  church  h'fe  prevail s^  those  who  do  not  favor  the  particu- 
lar procfram  adopted  by  their  church  cannot  support  the  organization; 
and  thif  would  convert  the  church  into  a  political  party.     Our  chief 
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guide  here  must  be  the  testimony  of  experience.  The  witness  of  his- 
tory is  in  favor  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Church  may  be  compared  to  a  great  electric  dynamo.  The  function 
of  a  dynamo  is  to  'generate  energy',  and  convert  'power'  into  a  use- 
ful form.  Any  proposition  that  seeks  to  turn  the  Church  away  from 
its  function  as  a  generator  of  moral  and  spiritual  energy  looks  back 
to  the  troublesome  times  when  religion  was  a  political  issue."  This 
review  must  close  with  a  single  question.  Could  the  Church  continue 
to  be  a  great  spiritual  dynamo,  should  our  author  succeed  in  explain- 
ing Christianity  as  simply  the  result  of  social  evolution? 
Princeton.  William   Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    In  the  words  of  the  American  Standard 
Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible,  and  Outline  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
By  John  H.  Kerr,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Introduction  to  New  Testa- 
ment Study".     Third  edition,  Revised.     New  York,  Chicago,  To- 
ronto: Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     1912.     i2mo;  pp.  xxiii,  236. 
I>r.  Kerr's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  in   1903,  and  was  duly  noticed  by   Professor  William 
Park  Armstrong  in  this  Review,  Vol.  II,   (1904),  pp.  679-680.     It  is 
now  issued  also,  in  this  very  cheap  edition  (fifty  cents)  by  the  Revell 
Company;  an  imprint  edition  having  also  been  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Young  Men's  Christian  Association..    We  must  refer  to  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong's  notice  for  a  particular  account  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  book.    Here  we  need  only  observe  that  the  fact  that  it  meets  a 
need  seems  to  be  shown  by  its  republication  in  so  accessible  a  form. 

Something,  however,  may  be  properly  said,  by  way  of  general  de- 
scription. It  is  the  English  version  of  the  Gospels  which  is  printed,  and 
the  text  is  derived  from  the  American  Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised 
Version.  When  any  given  section  is  found  in  only  one  Gospel,  it  is 
permitted  to  extend  across  the  whole  page.  Elsewhere  four  separate 
columns  have  been  maintained,  even  though  some  of  them  are  left 
blank  because  of  the  failure  of  the  section  in  question  in  one  or  two  of 
the  Gospels.  This  feature  is  thought  particularly  important,  as  enabling 
the  reader  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  each  Gospel.  It  is 
not  quite  so  clearly  marked  in  the  present  edition  as  in  the  previous 
edition  (which  is  still  on  sale),  because  in  an  effort  to  narrow  the 
page  and  so  save  space  the  width  of  the  columnar  spaces  is  not  kept 
uniform:  the  reader  who  can  afford  the  price  (one  dollar)  would 
therefore  still  do  well  to  provide  himself  rather  with  the  primary 
edition.  In  the  distribution  of  the  material  of  the  Gospels  into  greater 
sections,  Dr.  Kerr  prefers  to  make  use  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  rather  than  of  the  purely  chronological  framework 
provided  by  the  annual  passovers.  This  constitutes  his  Harmony  also 
an  "outline  of  the  life  of  Christ",  and  as  he  attaches  to  the  heading 
of  each  of  these  greater  sections  a  chronological  notice,  the  suggestion 
of  a  tentative  chronological  schematization  is  preserved.  In  his  view 
the  material  of  the  Gospel  narratives  falls  between  October,  B.  C  6, 
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and  May  18,  A.  D.  30;  he  assigns  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  circa 
Dec,  25,  B.  C.  5,  atid  His  crucifixion  to  April  7,  A.  D.  30.  He  thiis 
includes  four  passovers  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  one  of  which  is 
assumed  to  fall  at  Jno.  V,  though  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  the  identification  of  that  feast.  The  topical  distribu- 
tion of  the  material  separates  it  into  short  periods  of  Preparation  at 
the  beginning  and  of  Triumph  at  the  end,  with  the  great  period  of 
l^bor  between,  divided  into  the  Judaean,  the  Galilean  (in  two  parts: 
**to  the  multitudes"  and  "to  the  disciples*')  and  the  Perean  ministers 
and  the  Passion  Week. 

A  phrase  in  the  Preface  seems  to  imply  that  the  term  "Harmony" 
has  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute.  Dr.  Kerr  disclaims  any  attempt  to 
^'harmonize**  anything:  he  has  simply  arranged  the  material  of  the 
Gospels  chronologically  and  put  the  parallel  passages  into  immediate 
j'ujctaposition.  This  is,  of  course,  a  process  of  harmonizing,  and  is  the 
necessary  first  step  in  any  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  Gospels  a  \^ew 
of  the  course  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  in  the  consecution  of  its 
events  and  (if  that  can  be  traced)  its  stages  of  development.  When 
*'Harmonies*'  are  spoken  of  depreciatively,  as  it  seems  they  sometimes 
are.  it  is  either  because  the  possibility  of  tracing  our  Lord's  life  through 
its  stages  from  the  baptism  to  the  crucifixion  is  denied,  or  else  because 
the  value  of  such  a  view  of  the  cuurse  of  our  Lord's  life  is  unduly 
disparaged.  The  actual  preparation  of  a  "Harmony"  is  the  sufficient 
answer  to  the  former  of  these  points  of  view.  The  admirable  results 
obtained  by  the  mere  preparation  of  a  "Harmony*'  is  itself  indeed  a 
testimony,  not  to  be  despised,  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  and  of  itself  goes  far  to  refute  the  critical  disintegration 
which  has  been  applied  to  them.  For  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  purposes  which  "Harmonies"  sen^e  are  not  the  very  highest.  It  is 
not  by  their  means  tliat  we  obtain  our  best  understanding  of  the  great 
figure  of  Jesus  or  arrive  at  our  fullest  appreciation  of  His  Person  and 
work.  We  know  Dante's  genius  from  the  Divina  Commedia:  we 
learn  the  best  things  of  Raphael  by  looking  at  his  paintings.  But  a 
life  of  Dante  or  of  Raphael  is  not  therefore  of  no  interest  or  impor* 
tance.  Because  we  can  come  to  know  Jesus  better  by  studying  His 
portrait  as  given  to  us  severally  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  no  need  of  investigating  with  care  the 
course  of  His  life  on  earth,  "Harmonies"  are  not  to  be  depreciated 
because  their  service  is  rendered  for  the  latter  rather  than  the  former 
task.  We  can  know  Jesus,  fortunately,  without  a  "Harmony'^  But 
we  cannot  make  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  a  just  conception 
i>f  the  course  of  His  life  on  earth,  without  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously  forming  a  "Harmony**:  and  to  leave  this  essential  work  to 
the  unconscious,  that  is  to  say  fragmentary  and  unpremeditated, 
instinctive  action  of  our  historical  sense  is  merely  to  invite  error, 
disproportion  and  general  ineptitude *in  the  prosecution  of  our  historical 
wofk. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  say  these  primary  things  explicitly,  as  we 
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commend  afresh  Dr.  Kerr's  excellent  "Harmony"  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.    No  one  can  get  along  without  a  "Harmony"  who  wishes 
to  know  the  course  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth:  and  here  is  a  good 
"Harmony"  to  guide  our  historical  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Princeton,  B.  B.  Warfield. 

St  Paul  A  Study  in  Social  and  Religious  History.  By  Adolf  Deiss- 
MANN,  D.  Theol.  (Marburg),  D.D.  of  Aberdeen,  St  Andrews, 
and  Manchester,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  Author  of  'Light  from  the  Ancient  East'. 
Translated  by  Lionel  R.  M.  Strachan,  M.A.,  English  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  formerly  Scholar  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  1912.  Pp.  xix,  316.  Price  $3.50  net 
Deissmann's  Paulus  was  noticed  in  this  Review,  1912  (x),  pp.  139! 
The  translator  of  the  English  edition,  who  has  given  us  also  Deiss- 
mann's  New  Light  on  the  New  Testament  and  his  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  is  well  and  favorably  known  for  the  accuracy  and  faith- 
fulness which  he  combines  with  an  idiomatic  and  graceful  style.  The 
content  of  the  book  has  not  been  changed;  but  the  form  has  been 
improved  by  the  elimination  of  typographical  errors.  Mr.  Strachan 
has  added  a  few  notes  and  prepared  useful  indices.  In  view  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  Gallic  inscription  a  brief  note  might  have 
been  added  indicating  the  literature  which  has  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  the  German  edition,  which,  in  part  at  least,  consists  of: 
Lietzmann,  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1911  (liii), 
345ff,  1912  (liv),  95,  cf.  this  Review  1912  (x),  I39f;  P.  B  [attifol]. 
Bulletin  d*  ancienne  littSrature  et  d*  archiologie  chritiennes,  1911  (i), 
2i4f ;  E.  B.  Alio,  ibid.  1912  (ii),  145 f;  Goguel,  Revue  de  VHistoire  des 
Religions,  1912  (Ixv),  3i5ff  [the  reference  (p.  3x5,  n.  2)  to  Simcox, 
A  Point  in  Pauline  Chronology,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  1911, 
is  an  error  both  in  subject,  for  it  does  not  treat  of  the  Gallio  inscrip- 
tion, and  in  date, — it  appeared  in  1901] ;  Wohlenberg,  Neue  kirchliche 
Zietschrift,  1912  (xxiii),  38off;  F.  Prat,  Recherches  de  Science  Relig- 
ieuse,  1912  (iii),  374ff;  Dubowy,  Biblische  Zeitschrift,  1912  (x),  I42ff; 
E.  Schwartz,  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anseigen,  191 1  (173),  670;  Hamack, 
Sitsungsberichte  d.  Koniglich  preuss.  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist.  Classe,  1912  (xxxvii),  673ff,  cf.  Wohlenberg,  Theologisches 
Literaturblatt,  1912  (xxxiii),  505ff;  Knopf,  Theologischer  Jahresbericht, 
191 1  [published  1912]  (xxxi),  37iff;  I  have  not  seen  Bares,  Pastor 
Bonus,  1911  (xxiv),  2i9ff  cited  by  Dubowy,  p.  149  and  Knopf,  pp.  37if. 
The  status  quaestionis  remains  however  much  the  same.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  Claudian  letter  to  Delphi  preserved  in  the 
fragments  of  the  inscription  was  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
52,  prior  to  July  31st  and  that  Gallio  was  proconsul  at  that  time.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  either  of  the  possible  alternatives  for  the  beginning 
of  the  proconsulship  has  been  eliminated  or  that  the  exact  time  of 
Paul's  appearance  before  Gallio  has  been   determined.     The  earlier 
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date  for  the  proconstilship — spring  or  early  summer  51*52 — is  advocated 
by  Lietxmann  l  July),  Goguel  (May),  and  Harnack  (summer);  the 
later— 52-53 — ^by  Wohlenberg  (i  July),  Dubowy  (May),  and  Prat 
(May), — Pauls  arrival  in  Corinth  and  appearance  before  Gallio  being 
according  to  Lietzmann,  January  50  and  July  or  August  51  respectively: 
Goguel,  spring  50  and  autumn  51 ;  Harnack,  beginning  of  50  (end  49?) 
and  [not  discussed] ;  Wohlenberg,  aiitumB  51  and  May,  June  or 
autumn  52  and  departure  in  spring  53 ;  Dubowy,  spring  52  and  autumn 
53;  Prat,  winter  51  and  summer  s^-  If  Orosius'  date  for  the  Claudian 
edict  rests  on  good  authority,  as  Harnack  seeks  to  show;  and  if 
wpo^\di*t}^  in  Acts  xviii.  2  fixes  the  arrival  of  Aquila  and  P  rise  ill  a  in 
that  year,  Paul  may  have  reached  Corinth  in  the  end  of  49  or  the 
beginning  of  50,  and  his  appearance  before  Gallio  may  be  dated  in  the 
early  summer  of  51.  This  is  the  earliest  date  that  the  inscription 
permits.  The  later  date»  however,  remains  equally  possible  and  is,  in 
view  of  the  implications  of  the  relative  chronology,  still  the  more 
probable. 
FrinctfOH.  William  P.  Armstrong, 

Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  William  Bancroft  Hill, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Vassar  College.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Pp.  viii,  226*  Price  $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  good  book  and  will  serve  its  purpose  admirably.  It  may 
be  commended  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  theological  course  and 
to  others  who  may  desire  to  know  about  the  results  and  something  of 
the  methods  of  historico-critical  study  of  the  Gospels.  The  subjects 
treated  are» — Heathen  and  Jewish  writings;  Christian  writings  other 
than  Gospels ;  the  Apocryphal  Gospels ;  the  canon,  text,  and  date  of  the 
Gospels ;  the  Synoptic  problem ;  the  Johannine  problem ;  characteristics 
of  each  Gospel;  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels;  and  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  for  a  life  of  Christ  There  is  an  Appendix  on  Lives  of 
Christ*  and  an  Index.  The  discussion  is  concise  and  clear,  informed 
by  careful  scholarship,  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  good  judgment- 
There  arc  certain  matters  of  interpretation  and  historical  construc- 
tion in  regard  to  which  the  author's  view  is  unsatisfactory;  but 
these  arc  few  and  do  not  seriously  mar  the  pleasure  of  agreement 
touching  matters  of  fundamental  importance  to  historical  Christianity. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  book  and  its  style  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  brief  statement  about  miracles  (pp.  I74f)  '  "The  question  of 
miracles  is  a  comprehensive  one,  starting  with  the  philosophical  prob- 
lem of  the  existence  of  a  persona!  God  and  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse, passing  next  to  the  religious  problem  of  the  attitude  of  God 
toward  man  and  the  function  of  miracles  in  his  self-revelation,  and 
ending  with  the  historical  problem  of  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  that 
certain  miracles  were  actually  performed.  If  the  student  of  the 
Gospels  is  fully  convinced  that  there  is  no  personal  God,  or  that  the 
universe  is  independent  of  his  will,  or  that  sufficient  knowledge  of  God 
it  given  in  natural  ways,  then  the  miraculous  is  ruled  out,  and  any 
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report  of  it  is  absurd.  In  other  words,  the  atheist  or  the  deist  is  justi- 
fied in  affirming  that  miracles  do  not  happen.  But  the  agnostic,  and 
still  less  the  theist,  has  little  right  to  make  that  affirmation  until  he 
has  carefully  examined  the  historical  evidence  that  miracles  have  taken 
place.  And  no  evidence  is  so  important  and  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration as  that  presented  in  the  Gospels;  for  no  miracles  are  in 
such  evident  harmony  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  God  and  man 
as  the  miracles  of  Christ". 
Princeton,  William  P.  Armstrong. 

La  Thdologie  de  Saint  Paul.  Par  F.  Prat,  S.  J.  Deuxieme  Partie. 
Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne  +  Cie,  Editeurs.  1912.  (Bibliotheque 
de  Theologie  Historique  publiee  sous  la  direction  des  professeurs 
de  theologie  a  I'institut  catholique  de  Paris.)  8vo;  pp.  579. 
This  volume  is  the  second  part  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  Paulin- 
ism,  and  deals  with  the  Apostle's  teaching  from  a  systematic  point  of 
view.  The  first  part  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine,  but  to  judge 
from  the  references  to  it  scattered  through  the  present  volume  it 
contains  the  historical  and  isagogical  prolegomena.  Professor  Prat  is 
evidently  well-prepared  for  discussing  his  large  subject  intelligently  and 
throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  even  the  most  recent  investigation.  Very 
little  in  the  modern  literature  on  Paulinism  of  either  German  and 
Dutch  or  English  provenience  seems  to  have  escaped  his  attention. 
He  is  also  well-posted  exegetically,  and  makes  free  use  of  the 
resources  of  Protestant  scholarship.  Besides  this  his  ecclesiastical 
position  as  a  Catholic  leads  him  to  approach  Paul's  teaching  from  a 
peculiar  but  at  the  present  juncture  especially  interesting  point  of 
view,  now  that  the  question,  to  what  extent  the  respective  systems  of 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  have  their  basis  and  preformation 
in  the  New  Testament  teaching,  seems  about  to  acquire  a  new  interest 
and  actuality.  Of  late  Professor  Pyper  of  the  University  of  Leiden 
has  broadly  reviewed  this  problem  after  a  purely  historic  fashion.  It  is, 
of  course,  exegetically  considered,  a  problem  that  has  been  exhaus- 
tively threshed  out  in  the  old  controversies  between  the  Romanist  and 
Protestant  theologians,  but  none  the  less,  in  view  of  the  more  organic 
and  historically-conditioned  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  supplied  by  the  study  of  Biblical  Theology,  it 
would  seem  capable  of  a  new  formulation  and  a  more  convincing 
solution.  As  for  Paul  in  particular,  Protestantism  has  always  claimed 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  great  principles  of  soteriology  upheld  by  the 
Apostle  as  over  against  the  Romanist  system  which  had  fundamentally 
abandoned  the  Pauline  position.  But  not  many  years  ago  Wemle  in 
his  treatise  "Der  Christ  und  die  Siinde  bei  Paulus"  gave  a  construction 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  which,  while  not  in  any  sense 
vindicating  the  Romanist  doctrine  as  a  whole,  yet  if  well-founded, 
would  tend  to  show  that  there  was  a  solid  basis  in  Paul  for  some  of 
the  characteristic  Catholic  tenets  in  regard  to  sin  and  salvation.  We 
are  surprised  to  see  that  in  the  long  and  fairly  complete  bibliography 
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of  the  literature  on  Paulinism  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume 
Wcmle's  treatise  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  reference  made  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion.  On  the  whole  the  polemic  clement  in  Pro- 
fessor Prat's  book,  although  quite  pervasive,  appears  singularly 
detached  from  what  might  be  called  its  "modern"  quality,  meaning  by 
tlie  latter  the  way  in  which  it  keeps  in  touch  with  and  utilizes  the 
modern  biblico-theological  investigation  of  Paulinism.  The  new  type 
of  polemic  which  aims  higher  than  at  an  argumentation  from  isolated 
proof-texts  is  not  overmuch  in  evidence  here.  As  an  example  of  the 
author's  procedure  we  may  mention  how  in  his  treatment  of  the  divine 
purpose  of  salvation,  he  takes  his  point  of  departure  not  in  the  numer- 
ous Pauline  deliverances  concerned  with  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but 
with  such  a  peripheral,  incidental  text  as  I  Tim.  2,  1-3,  obviously  in 
order  to  lay  the  desired  universal islic  basis  for  the  plan  of  redemption, 
by  subsequent  adjustment  to  which  the  absolute  predestinarian  strain 
of  teaching  found  in  numerous  other  contexts  can  be  made  innocuous, 
This  is,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  the  correct  exegesis  of 
I  Ttra.  2,  1-5,  the  direct  opposite  of  biblico-theological  procedure,  inso- 
far as  the  latter  seeks  faitli fully  to  reproduce  the  structure  and 
proportion  of  thought  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  biblical 
writer  himself.  All  through  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the  author*s 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  system  has  shaped  too  much  his  mode  of 
approach  and  method  of  treatment.  Too  often  the  orthodox  Romanist 
doctrine  is  used  as  the  heuristic  principle  witli  which  in  mind  the 
author  asks  what  may  in  its  support  be  gathered  from  Paul.  The 
result  is  that  in  all  cardinal  points  the  A  posticus  teaching  is  found 
identical  with  the  Catholic  theology  in  its  anti-Protestant  Tridentine 
crystaUization.  So  in  regard  to  the  original  state  of  man  where  the 
*'dons  sumaiurtls**  are  introduced  as  being  the  counterweight  to 
the  natural  perishableness  and  carnal  inclination  of  man.  It  is  true 
Paul's  teaching  has  in  it  an  element  that  might  seem  to  fall  in  with 
this  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  the  original  psychical  state  of  man  is 
contrasted  in  I  Cor,  15,  45,  46  with  a  higher  pneumatic  stale,  which 
latter  is  thoroughly  supernatural.  But  the  difference  is  that  to  Paul  the 
supernatural  state  stands  at  the  end  of  the  development*  and  therefore 
can,  discounting  the  intervening  reign  of  sin,  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  first  man  only  as  a  prospect  or  goal  placed  before  him,  not  as 
a  remedy  to  offset  any  inherent  deficiencies  of  created  human  nature. 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  concupiscence  as  the  source  of  sin  the 
author's  plea  is  somewhat  better  supported,  inasmuch  as  the  Pauline 
conception  of  the  Sarx  in  one  of  its  branches  actually  covers  the 
ipherc  of  bodily  sin,  but  here  also  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
inain  stem  of  the  conception  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  being  deter- 
mined not  by  the  anthropological  contrast  between  spirit  and  body,  but 
by  the  religious  contrast  between  the  presence  and  absence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  author,  while  quite  correctly  tracing  both 
phases  of  the  idea,  does  not  attempt  to  deduce  the  one  from  the 
other.      Most    strikingly    the    detachment    from    the    large    trend    of 
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modern  investigation  in  favor  of  the  parti  pris  of  Catholic  teaching 
appears  in  the  chapter  on  *'La  Foi  Principe  de  Justification"*  Here 
the  reasoning  becomes  almost  entirely  dogmatic  in  character,  and  all  the 
weight  of  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  the  declarative  sense  of  ^Kmom 
is  simply  passed  by  in  silence,  the  author's  main  reliance  being  the  old 
contcsntion  that  for  God  to  declare  righteous  him  who  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is  not  righteous  is  impossible.  Equally  much  is  made  of  the 
objection  that  the  Protestant  idea  of  faith  voids  the  act  of  all  religious 
and  moral  significance  by  making  it  a  purely  receptive  organ*  whilst  the 
Catholic  doctrine  views  in  it  the  active  principle  of  a  subjective  right- 
eousness. But  in  neither  of  these  two  cases  is  any  serious  effott 
made  to  demonstrate  the  un-Pauhne  character  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Pauline  character  of  the  Romanist  position.  It  must  be  added  m 
fairness  that  in  connection  with  the  sacraments  the  author  does  not 
appeal  in  support  of  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  to  the 
recent  tendency  as  represented  by  Eichhorn,  Heitmiiller  and  others,  to 
ascribe  to  Paul  a  pronounced  sacrament  a  rian  teaching.  To  be  sure  here 
also  he  relies  too  easily  upon  tlie  old  plea  that  in  the  words  "this  is  my 
body'*  the  "is"  must  be  taken  literally,  an  insistence  upon  the 
letter  which  ill  agrees  with  the  admission  made  on  the  next  page  that 
in  the  words  accompanying  the  cup  not  merely  one  but  two  metonymies 
may  be  recognized.  Less  influenced  by  dogmatic  prepossessions  is 
the  discussion  of  the  objective  soteriology,  especially  as  regards  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ.  Still  here  also  the  principal  point  insisted 
upon  is  the  un- Pauline  character  of  the  idea  of  substitution  of  Christ 
for  the  sinner  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  The  writer  thinks  that 
not  *'substitution"  but  **solidarity**  truly  expresses  the  mind  of  the  Apos- 
tle on  the  subject,  and  furnishes  the  ke/  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  atonement.  This  seems  to  us  making  a  false  alternative  of  two 
ideas  which  admirably  go  together  and  mutually  require  each  other. 
The  Protestant  advocates  of  the  vicarious  penal  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  solidarity  between  Christ  and  man  as  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  imputation  or  substitution,  just  as  little  as  the  advocates  of 
the  federal  theory  of  Adam's  relation  to  the  race  overlooked  this 
important  fact.  But,  while  insisting  upon  solidarity  as  a  prerequisite 
to  imputation,  they  did  not  on  that  account  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  it  supersede  the  latter  as  the  governing  principle  of  the 
atonement,  so  as  to  rule  out  every  idea  of  imputation  from  the»  sinner 
to  Christ  or  vice  versa.  Of  this  error  it  seems  to  us  Professor 
Prat  does  not  steer  clear.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  mere 
solidarity  of  Christ  with  mankind  as  such  suffices  to  make  men 
participants  in  the  efifects  of  his  death.  But  solidarity  is  either  a 
legal  conception  and  as  such  includes  imputation,  or  it  is  a  physical 
conception  implying  realism,  and  only  in  the  latter  sense  can  it  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  imputation.  All  the  advantage,  therefore,  that  the 
author  thinks  to  secure  by  emphasizing  the  principle  of  solidarity  is 
dependent  on  his  avowal  of  the  theory  of  realism^  an  avowal  which 
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at  least  explicitly  he  refrains  from  making.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
formulas  of  the  imputation  of  our  sin  to  Christ  and  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us  are  lacking  in  Paul,  but  the  reason  for 
this  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Ai>ostle*s  ignorance  of  or  aversion  to 
the  conception  itself.  The  reason  simply  is  that  Paul  prefers  to  put 
the  matter  on  the  broader  basis  of  the  ideiitilication  of  the  Person  of 
Qirist  with  us.  The  Pauline  formula  is :  Christ  was  made  unto  us 
or  for  us  sin  or  righteousness.  But  this  broader  personal  formula 
of  itself  includes  the  other  more  narrow  and  impersonal  one  which 
theologians  have  adopted  in  entire  harmony  with  the  intent  of  PauL 
When  Professor  Prat  further  thinks  that  the  theory  of  solidarity 
solves  the  problem  of  the  eff«t  of  Christ's  death  in  the  subjective 
sphere,  of  what  Paul  calls  our  *Mying  with  Christ",  he  seems  to  us  to 
miss  the  real  point  in  which  the  difficulty  of  this  undoubtedly  Pauline 
conception  lies.  The  problem  is  not  how  we  can  share  with  Christ 
in  something  that  he  first  experiences.  This  is  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  principle  of  solidarity  and  real  union  of  life.  But  the  problem 
is  how  this  death  with  Christ,  which  is  in  his  case  a  death  for  sin 
and  in  our  case  a  death  to  sin,  can  yet  be  one  and  the  same  process^ 
with  causal  connection  between  its  two  stages.  To  this  problem  the 
insistence  upon  the  principle  of  solidarity  between  Christ  and  us  offers 
nothing  in  the  way  of  solution,  unless  one  were  prepared  to  say  that 
Christ's  death  was  in  every  respect  a  death  to  sin  and  not  for  sin,  which 
the  author  is  not. 

While  compelled  to  make  the  above  strictures  on  the  author's 
method,  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  in  many  respects  his  book  is 
one  of  unusual  merit,  from  which  efvery  student  of  Paulinism  will  be 
able  to  learn.  Especially  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  various  chapters 
are  of  great  value  excelling  as  they  do  in  compactness  and  lucidity  of 
statement  Such  notes  as  A,  II  on  the  usage  of  the  term  "Gospel"  in 
Paul  and  F  I  on  '*L'evolution  scmantique  du  mot  crrotx*'*'*'"  ^^^ 
models  of  their  kind.  In  general  the  style  of  the  book  furnishes  a 
most  happy  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Gallic  type  of  mind  to 
the  lucid  treatment  of  abstruse  theological  problems. 

Princtton,  GEEHHAJU)tJS  Vos. 


Kurggefasste  Grammatik  des  NeutestamentUch^n  Griechisch  mit  Be- 

rucksichtigung   dcr  Ergebnisse  der  vergleichenden   Sprachwissen- 

schaft  und  der  KOINH-Forschung,    Von  A.  T.  Robertson,  D,D„ 

Professor  der  Neutestamentlichen  Exegese  am  Baptischen  Seminar 

in    Louisville,    Ky.      Deutsche    Ausgabe    von    Hermank    Stocks, 

Scminar-oberlehrer  in  Cottbus.    Leipzig :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'schc  Buch- 

handlung,    191 1.    Pp.  xvi,  512.    M.^-,  geb.  MA-. 

Dr.  Robertson's  Short  Gramttmr  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was 

reviewed  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  vol  vii.,  1909,  pp.  491- 

495,     A  second  edition   had  appeared  only  a  year  after  the  time  of 

original  publication.     The  appearance  of  a  German  translation  gives 

further  evidence  of  the  rapidly  widening  usefulness  of  the  book.     It 
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is  true,  the  service  which  Stocks  has  rendered  amounts  to  very  much 
more  than  mere  translation;  for  the  material  has  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  re-examination,  and  some  sections  have  been  re-written. 
But  the  improvement  thus  introduced  into  the  German  edition  should 
cause  no  derogatory  reflection  upon  the  original  work.  It  indicates 
rather  that  Dr.  Robertson's  book  was  of  such  value  that  it  could 
serve  as  a  useful  basis  for  the  work  even  of  an  independent  and 
painstaking  investigator. 

On  p.  134,  cit  with  the  accusative  in  the  sense  of  a  predicate 
nominative  is  still  (compare  the  review  mentioned  above,  p.  492) 
represented  as  occurring  in  Attic.  £xan^>les  may  fairly  be  desired. 
The  usefulness  of  the  valuable  bibliography  has  in  the  German  edition 
been  increased  by  revision  and  classification.  Despite  the  full  table 
of  contents,  however,  an  index  rerum  is  still  to  be  desired. 

Princeton.  •  J.  Gsesham  Machen. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paganism.  By  Franz  Cumont. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Grant  Showerman.  Authorized 
Translation.  Chicago:  The  Open  G>urt  Publishing  Company; 
London  Agents,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  191 1  Pp- 
xxiv,  298. 

The  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome.  A  Study  in  the  Development 
of  Religious  Consciousness  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City 
until  the  Death  of  Gregory  the  Great.  By  Jesse  Benedict  Caster^ 
Author  of  "The  Religion  of  Numa".  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
191 1.     Pp.  X,  270. 

For  the  historical  student  everything  connected  with  the  Eternal 
City  has  a  peculiar  interest,  but  comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Romans.  The  general  reader 
has  a  vague  notion  that  the  influence  of  the  oriental  religions  was 
felt  during  the  Empire — was  there  not  a  priest  of  Serapis  in  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii? — ^but  he  is  usually  content  to  dismiss  the  religion  of 
tho  Romans  as  a  subspecies  of  the  better  known  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  a  pale  copy  in  less  vivid  colors.  As  Professor  Carter  says: 
"The  religion  of  ancient  Rome  is  very  little  known  outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  specialists  in  Latin.  Her  religion  has  been  hedged 
about  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  as  though  this  jealous  secrecy, 
which  was  always  a  part  of  it  in  the  days  of  its  life,  was  still  guarded 
after  its  death  by  the  wraiths  of  the  gods  who  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  earth." 

Both  of  the  books  before  us  grew  out  of  courses  of  lectures,  one 
given  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  the  other  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
at  Boston.     The  Oriental  Religions  is  a  translation  of  L$s  religions 
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arienkUes  dans  le  paganisms  romain,  which  was  published  in  1906 
and  revised  in  1909.  M,  Cumont,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Ghent  established  his  reputation  as  a  collector  and  interpreter 
of  evidence  in  the  religious  field  in  his  two  volumes  (1896  and  1899) 
on  Textes  it  monuments  figures  reiatifs  aux  mystcres  de  Mithra^  and 
the  translator  and  publishers  of  the  present  volume  have  done  a 
service  in  making  accessible  to  English  readers  his  work  in  a  broader 
field.  M,  Cumont  believes  that  '*the  propagation  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  with  the  development  of  iieo-Platonism,  is  the  leading  fact 
in  the  moral  history  of  the  pagan  empire".  He  traces  the  influence  of 
tliesc  religions  in  chapters  on  Rome  and  the  Orient,  Why  the  Oriental 
Religions  Spread,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  Astrology  and 
Magic,  and  the  Transformation  of  Roman  Paganism.  The  mass  of 
valuable  notes  and  references  is  conveniently  placed  at  the  close  of 
the  book. 

At  a  time  when  the  OrontoB  was  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Hellenized  Orient  was  imposing  its  culture  upon  Rome,  the 
influence  in  the  sphere  of  religion  was  part  of  a  larger  movement. 
As  M.  Cumont  says:  'The  transformation  of  beliefs  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  by  divine  right,  the 
development  of  art,  the  prevailing  philosophic  tendencies,  in  fact 
with  all  the  manifestations  of  thought,  sentimefit  and  taste."  For 
our  knowledge  of  these  religions  and  of  their  influence  m  the  Roman 
empire  we  are  dependesnt  upon  literary  and  archaeological  sources: 
allusions  in  Latin  writers,  and  descriptions  by  Stoic  and  Platonist 
philosophers  and  Christian  apologists;  and  the  growing  body  of 
monuments  and  inscriptions^  The  evidence  after  all  is  meagre.  **Shut 
out  from  tha  sanctuary  like  profane  outsiders,  we  hear  only  the 
indistinct  echo  of  the  sacred  songs  and  not  even  in  imagination  can 
we  attend  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries." 

Both  our  autliors  warn  us  against  the  inference  often  hastily  made 
that  resemblance  between  the  doctrines  or  ceremonies  of  two  religions 
imply  imitation*  M.  Cumont  protests  alike  against  regarding  the 
pagan  mysteries,  with  the  Church  Fathers,  as  a  sacrilegious  parody 
of  the  sacraments  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  lies,  and  against  seeing  in 
the  Christian  ceremonies,  with  the  Oriental  priests,  a  plagiarism  of 
their  ancient  rituals.  *'It  would  appear  that  both  were  very  much 
mistaken/' 

As  we  read  the  evidence  of  tho  wide-spread  popularity  among  the 
Romans  of  the  cults  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  of  Attis  and  Cybele,  the 
Great  Mother,  and  of  Mtthra,  the  invicible  sun-god,  two  questions 
come  before  us:  how  explain  the  spread  of  these  religions  among  the 
adherents  of  the  official  Graeco-Roman  religion?  and  how  explain 
the  victory  of  Christianity  over  all  its  rivals?  M.  Cumont  excludes 
from  his  subject  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world, 
Although  he  says  that  the  diffusion  of  the  Oriental  religions  promoted 
the  victory  of  the  Christian  church.  These  religions  did  much  to 
disintegrate  the  official  cult,  they  separated  religion   from  the  state, 
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and  taught  before  and  alongside  of  Christianity  ideas  such  as  personal 
purification  and  eternal  life.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  eastern 
cults  hindered  as  well  as  helped  the  progress  of  Christianity.  This 
point  is  made  by  Professor  Carter,  who  says:  "There  were  absolutely 
no  exceptional  conditions  created  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity.  It 
entered  into  the  struggle  of  human  thought  with  no  superiority  except 
what  it  contained  within  itself.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  tangible 
proofs  of  the  beauty  of  its  original  doctrines,  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
moral  teachings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  workings  of  those  pre-conditions,  which  not  only  helped 
but  also  hindered  her,  while  they  seem  to  have  been  only  of  help 
to  her  rivals.  The  organization  of  the  Empire  rendered  possible 
organized  persecutions;  philosophy  created  heresies,  and  the  other 
Oriental  religions,  which  in  the  main  supported  rather  than  opposed 
one  another,  ranged  themselves  unitedly  against  her." 

The  pervasive  influence  of  the  Oriental  religions,  with  their  cruel 
and  sensual  rites  which  scandalized  the  Latin  writers  as  well  as  the 
Christian  apologists,  is  often  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Roman  character  under  the  Empire.  M.  Cumont  would 
have  us  view  the  matter  in  another  light  He  thinks  that  a  moral 
ground  must  be  sought  for  the  diffusion  of  these  cults  among  all 
classes  of  Roman  society,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  the  adoption 
of  their  mysteries  "barbarous,  cruel  and  obscene  practices  were 
undoubtedly  spread".  The  new  faiths,  in  contrast  to  the  cold,  prosaic 
and  austere  Roman  religion,  appealed  to  the  emotions  through  their 
mysterious  rites,  to  the  intellect  through  the  erudition  of  their  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  conscience  through  the  claim  to  wash  away  the 
impurities  of  the  soul.  "The  Oriental  religions  acted  upon  the  senses, 
the  intellect  and  the  conscience  at  the  same  time,  and  therofore  gained  a 
hold  on  the  entire  man.  Compared  with  the  ancient  creeds,  they 
appear  to  have  offered  greater  beauty  of  ritual,  greater  truth  of 
doctrine  and  a  far  superior  morality."  There  is  matter  for  discussion 
here,  but  it  is  evident  that  these  religions  became  more  spiritualized 
in  course  of  time,  and  that  the  various  deities  at  least  of  Egypt  and 
of  Syria  came  to  be  conceived,  in  accordance  with  the  dominant 
philosophy,  in  a  henotheistic  or  pantheistic  way. 

Professor  Carter  includes  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  his  comprehensive  and  very  interesting  survey  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Romans.  The  apostle  Paul,  he  believes,  by  teaching  Christianity 
in  a  juridical  form,  translated  it  into  terms  of  the  Occident;  and  to 
this  work  of  Paul  was  due  not  only  the  existence  of  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  Europe  but  in  a  sense  the  preservation  of  western 
civilization  itself.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  he  tells  us, 
the  great  contending  forces  were  "Neoplatonism,  Mithraism  and  Chris- 
tianity". All  three  were  interested  in  the  soul  and  its  purification  from 
guilt,  and  promised  eternal  life.  Neoplatonism  was  at  a  disadvantage 
because  it  had  no  body  of  doctrines  or  ritual  or  organization  for 
worship.     But   why   did   Christianity  triumph   over   Mithraism   at  a 
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time  when,  as  Renan  suggests,  there  was  doubt  as  to  which  one  of  the 
two  would  become  the  rehgion  of  Europe?  Professor  Carter  finds 
two  reasons :  first,  because  of  Christiajiity*s  connection  with  a  personal 
Founder,  and,  second,  because  of  its  ideal  of  conduct,  regarded  as  its 
essential  message  by  men  as  diflTerent  as  Augustine  and  Nietzsche,  "To 
lift  up  those  who  have  fallen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  progress  of  the 
world,  to  care  for  those  who  arc  of  no  apparent  profit  or  good  to 
society  at  large,  to  give  to  those  who  cannot  give  again,  these  arc  the 
deeds  which  even  in  our  modem  parlance  we  call  'real  Christianity*. 
This  is  the  'Sclavenmoral*;  it  does  indeed  hinder  human  progress, 
if  by  human  progress  is  meant  the  Superman  who  gains  added  height 
by  treading  on  those  who  arc  w  eaker  than  he.  We  may  take  Nietzsche's 
part  against  Christianity,  we  may  have  steeled  ourselves  by  dint 
of  scientific  and  pseudo-humanitarian  thought  so  that  we  advocate 
euthanasia  and  lethal  chambers,  but  somewhere  inside  of  us  is  the 
chord  which  responds  to  the  Christian  note.  It  is  this  note  which  has 
unchained  a  response  in  millions  of  human  beings  during  these 
nineteen  centuries.  It  is  the  essentially  new  thing  which  has  come 
into  the  world  during  this  new  regime.  Neoplatonism  and  Mithraism 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  to  its  presence,  so  far  as  phenomenal  explana* 
tions  go.  was  owing  the  conquest  of  Christianity  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  ancient  world/* 
Lincoln  Unit'crsity,  Pa.  Wm.   Hallock  JoHNSOlf. 


La  Hongru  Cahnniste.  Par  E.  Doumergue.  Toulouse:  Societe  d'Mi- 
tion  de  Toulouse.     [1912.!     8vo;  pp.  209. 

In  the  year  igog  M.  Doumergue,  Dean  of  the  Protestant  Faculty 
of  Theology  at  Montauban,  was  led  to  make  a  flying  journey  among 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Hungary,  He  visited  the  five  faculties 
of  theology — at  PApa^  Debreczcn.  Kolozsvar,  Budapest  and  Sarospatak* 
— ^and  some  village  churches.  He  was  everywhere  received  with 
cordiality;  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  enable  him,  within  the  three 
weeks  which  were  at  his  disposal,  to  sec  as  much  and  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  Hungarian  churches  as  was  possible.  Professor  Pokoly  of 
Kolozsvir  even  wrote  out  a  memoir  for  his  instruction.  Exceptional 
opportunities,  in  a  word,  were  afforded  him  to  observe  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Hungarian  churches;  and  he  brought  to  the  observation 
exceptional  native  and  trained  powers  of  appreciation.  The  volume 
which  he  has  published  is  naturally,  therefore,  exceptionally  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  volume  falls  into  three  distinct  parts*  In  the  first  (pp.  17-68), 
Mr.  Doumergue  gives  a  delightful  account  of  his  visits  to  the  five 
theological  faculties.  Written  with  a  fine  lightness  of  touch  this 
account  takes  the  reader  along  with  the  author  from  town  to  town, 
and  makes  him  sharer  in  all  his  feelings  and  impressions.  The  towns, 
the  people,  the  institutions,  the  individuals,  all  stand  before  us  in 
their  li\nng  reality.  Here  is  a  single  specimen  of  the  cameo^like 
pictures  which  abound.    "I  finished  my  visit  [at  Budapestl  by  going  to 
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a  beautiful  and  large  village  nearby,  Kunszentniiklos,  where  the 
superintendent  of  the  province  resides,  the  true  type  of  the  Magyar 
Calvinist  Bishop,  Baksay  Sandor.  He  has  never  been  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Hungary.  But  he  possesses  a  whole  French  library, 
which  would  do  credit  to  more  than  one  French  pastor;  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Hungarian  Hellenists.  The  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  entrusted  to  him  the  translation  of  Homer  into  verse. 
In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  best  Magyar  men  of  letters.  He  knows 
his  Bible  by  heart  and  all  his  Psalter;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  he  is  a  strict  Calvinist"  (p.  51).  We  hold  out  our  hand,  across 
land  and  sea,  to  Bishop  Alexander  Baksay! 

The  second  and  longest  section  of  the  volume  (pp.  71-166),  is  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Hungary;  but,  as 
the  history  is  not  continuously  traced,  M.  Doumergue  appropriately 
entitles  it:  "The  great  names  and  great  epochs  of  Hungarian  Calvin- 
ism." Here  with  a  masterly  touch,  M.  Doumergue  makes  the  heroes  of 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Hungary  and 
their  achievements  live  again  before  us.  The  general  course  of  the 
history  outlined,  he  sums  up  for  us  on  a  later  page  in  a  quotation 
from  one  of  his  Hungarian  hosts.  "A  learned  professor,"  he  writes 
(p.  188-9),  "sketched  for  me  one  day  the  phases  of  Hungarian  life. 
First  of  all,  the  great  period:  Hungary  seems  altogether  Protestant 
Then  the  Counter-Reformation  is  at  work:  the  two  first  uprisings  are 
purely  Protestant;  in  the  third  the  Catholics  take  part;  in  the  fourth 
the  Catholics  are  the  chiefs,  so  much  has  Protestantism  been  little 
by  little  wrecked.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  arises  the  literary 
and  tolerant  movement:  the  Protestants  no  longer  are  the  most 
numerous  party,  but  they  hold  the  hegemony  of  intellect,  with  their 
Petofis  and  Jokais.  Calvinism  is  at  the  apogee  of  its  popularity;  the 
party  of  liberty  is  led  by  Kossuth,  who  is  of  Lutheran  origin."  "But 
the  Catholics,"  adds  M.  Doumergue,  "are  struggling  to  regain  the 
lost  time.  In  every  sphere  of  scientific  attainment  they  are  showing 
an  untiring  activity.  Their  numbers  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are 
continually  increasing.  Their  propaganda  in  journals,  in  schools,  rises 
more  and  more;  and  Protestantism,  which  persecutions  have  deprived 
of  the  numerical  majority,  no  longer  possesses  the  great  intellectual 
majority.  What  is  needed  is  a  spiritual  revival,  which  will  restore 
its  glorious  life  to  the  church,  to  the  nation." 

The  most  delicate  part  of  M.  Doumergue's  task  is  reached,  when, 
in  the  third  section  of  his  book,  he  undertakes  to  give  some  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Churches,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Interior  Life"  (pp.  169-198),  closing  with  a  few 
words  on  their  "Relations  and  Isolation"  (pp.  201-206).  The  Hun- 
garian Churches  are,  in  his  view,  perhaps  over-organized,  and  yet 
perhaps  not  organized  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  present  indifference  in  doctrinal  matters  which 
seems  to  be  prevalent,  as  a  good  sign.  The  struggle  against  the 
liberalism,  imported  from  Germany  in  the  early  seventies,  which  was 
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carried  on  particularly  by  Revecz  and  Balogh,  has  npparcntly  given 
way  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  grave  differences  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  they  are  quietly  held.  We  learn  that  of  the  five  theological 
faculties,  two  are  considered  *'orthodox"»  two  "liberal",  and  one  **mys* 
tical"  (p.  182).  Meanwhile,  the  heart  of  the  church  remains  sound, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  publication  of  "liberal"  views  here  and 
there  docs  no  great  harm.  We  cannot  look  upon  this  as  a  healthful 
condition.  For  the  rest,  M.  Etoumergue  evidently  thinks,  that  while 
there  are  many  signs  of  life  in  the  churches,  a  great  revival  is  much 
to  be  wished;  though  it  would  be  well,  he  thinks,  if  that  revival 
could  be  home 'bred,  or  at  least*  could  take  on  forms  which  are 
**Magyarizcd",  The  greatest  dangers  of  the  Hungarian  churches,  he 
seems  to  think,  arise  now  from  their  isolation.  Set  upon  the  Eastern 
limits  of  Europe,  spetiking  a  language  known  to  few  outside  their 
own  borders,  there  is  peril  that  the  Ulood  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ 
may  circulate  feebly  in  thes©  extremities.  No  doubt  there  is  such  a 
danger:  btit. — may  it  not  be  exaggerated? 

At  all  events  the  other  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  must 
always  hold  their  Hungarian  brethren  in  the  warmest  regard.  M. 
Doumergue  rightly  emphasizes  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  Hungarian 
Church  which  has  borne  the  brunt  of  both  Turkish  invasion  and  of 
Romish  persecution  for  us  all.  "She  has  given  her  blood,"  he  writes 
strikingly,  "to  arrest  the  Musselman  invasion,  and  with  Hunyadi, 
before  Belgrade,  she  saved  Europe.  Then,  always  at  the  cost  of  her 
purest  blood,  Protestant  Hungary  has  striven  agamst  the  Hapsburgs, 
against  the  invasion  not  so  much  of  Catholicism  as  of  Jesuitism,  The 
Phihps  the  Second  of  Spain  and  the  Hapsburgs  of  Vienna  were  for 
the  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  what  the  Turks 
had  been  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  in  that  defence  of 
Modem  Europe,  in  which  Holland  and  Richelieu  and  Sweden  were 
glorious,  Hungary  took  the  most  noble  part  with  her  Bocskays,  her 
Bethlcns.  and  her  Rakoczys." 

The  prime  object  of  M.  I>oumerguc's  book  is  to  fix  our  affectionate 
attention  on  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  as  one  of  the  most 
isolated*  one  of  the  most  needy,  but  also  one  of  the  most  deserving, 
one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  whole  family  of  Reformed  Churches* 
M.  Doumergue  is  a  Frenchman  and  writes  for  his  French  Protestant 
audience.  He  thinks  there  are  special  affinities  between  the  Magyar 
and  the  (especially  Southern)  French  character;  and  that  there  should 
be  above  alt  a  closer  relation  instituted  between  the  Hungarian  and  the 
French  Reformed.  We  wish  it  with  all  our  hearts.  But  we  Americans 
must  not  fail,  either,  in  our  duty  of  love.  Like  the  Hungarian 
Churches,  we  too  have  our  place  set  on  the  edge  of  the  world:  the 
extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West  may  find  they  have  many  things 
in  common  which  both  would  miss  nearer  the  center.  Above  all,  in 
the  movements  of  the  peoples  that  characterize  our  times,  Hungary 
has  come  into  our  very  midst  The  immigrant  Magyar  Reformed  in 
America  are  in  immediate  contact  with  us,  and  call  to  us  as  they  do 
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to  no  other  nation.  It  matters  not  how  they  are  organized  into  churches 
on  our  American  soil :  whether  they  retain  their  organic  connection 
with  the  churches  of  their  fatherland  or  become  constituent  parts  of 
sister  churches  already  living  and  laboring  on  these,  to  them,  foreign 
shores.  What  matters  it  that  to  these  Hungarian  Reformed  in  our 
midst,  the  American  churches  shall  show  themselves  brothers,  and 
through  them  manifest  their  spiritual  unity  with  their  brethren  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world. 

Professor  Doumergue,  himself  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Giurch 
of  France,  writing  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed,  has  dedicated  his 
book  "to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton", — and  added  the 
sentiment:  "I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion 
of  Saints."  No  doubt  he  meant  it  as  a  symbol  We  accept  it  as  such. 
France,  Hungary,  America:  the  suns  are  different,  the  faith  is  one. 
We  in  the  extreme  west  read  his  book,  written  in  France,  to  commend 
to  our  love  the  Churches  in  the  extreme  east  and  we  lay  it  down 
with  the  words  with  which  he  closes  it  on  our  lips:  "God  bless 
Hungary  I"  And  we  add,  God  bless  the  churches  of  France:  God 
bless  His  people  everywhere  and  make  them  one  in  heart  and  thought 
and  life! 

Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Wasfield. 

The  Religions  of  Modem  Syria  and  Palestine,     Lectures  delivered 
before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the  Foundation  of  the  !ate  William 
Bross.     By  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Ph.D.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1912.    (The  Bross  Library,  Volume  V).    Pp.  xiv, 
354.    $1.50  net. 
This  volume  is  evidence  that  its  author  has  not  confined  his  interest 
to  the  exploration  of  Palestine  and  the  excavation  of  its  ancient  sites, 
but  has  had  eyes  and  ears  open  to  the  religious  situation  of  the  land 
to-day.   In   fact  much   of  what  the  author  records  as  of  his  own 
observation  he  has  learned  through  the  opportunities  which  his  scien- 
tific work  has  afforded  him  to  mingle  with  all  classes  of  the  Syrian 
population.     In  addition  to  this  point  of  contact  Dr.  Bliss  has  had 
the  advantage  not  merely  of  birth  and  long  residence  in  Syria,  but  of 
bearing  a  name  honored  throughout  the  region  because  of  the  character 
and  services  of  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  his  father,  long  president  of  the 
Protestant  College  at  Beyrout.    The  author  is  at  pains  to  acknowledge, 
in  his  preface,  the  value  of  his  own  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
students  of  that  college,  with  its  variegated  religious  clientele;  and 
he  adds  a  further  source  of  information,  of  a  more  fortuitous  nature, 
in  his  use  of  the  unpublished  journals  of  the  late  Professor  S.  I.  Curtis. 
The  field  covered  in  this  book  includes  both  the  Christian  and  the 
Mohammedan  sects.    Indeed  it  embraces  sects  that  strictly  belong  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  great  religions,  and  has 
something  to  say  of  the  Jews.    But  the  author  announces  a  future  study 
of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  of  the  Druses  and  other  semi-Mohammedan 
sects. 
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There  h  much  valuable  material  packed  into  these  pages.  Though 
professedly  a  popular,  rather  than  a  scientiftc  or  technical  work,  its 
writer,  by  his  personal  familiarity  with  the  by-ways  of  his  subject, 
has  been  able  to  correct  even  specialists  in  this  field  or  that :  so  Adeney 
in  his  The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churciies,  on  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  four  Greek  Orthodox  patriarchs,  p.  43,  and  Parry  in  his  5tJr 
Months  in  a  Syrian  Monastery,  on  the  existence  of  certain  minor 
orders  in  the  Jacobite  clergy,  p.  77. 

There  is  in  more  than  one  place  in  this  book  a  frank  outcropping 
of  its  author's  subjective  attitude  towards  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  involved  m  his  discussion.  He  himself  recognizes  that  there 
are  other  "schools  of  criticism*' — he  is  apparently  referring  to  the 
sphere  of  comparative  religion — than  that  to  which  he  belongs;  for 
on  pp,  T88f  he  remarks,  "I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
sweeping  generalizations  of  Dr  Zwemer  and  tlie  school  of  criticism 
that  he  represents,**  touching  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God,  It  is 
at  least  implied,  p.  184,  that  the  Bible's  superiority  to  the  Koran  in  its 
doctrine  of  God  consists^  in  part  at  least,  in  the  comparative  rarity  of 
passages  like  Romans  ix.  18,  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  such 
passages  as  James  i.  13,  14  which  furnish  a  wholesome  "antidote" 
thereto.  James'  words  are  pronounced  **sane*^;  what  then  are  Pa«rs 
words?  We  fear  that  the  Protestantism  for  which  l>r.  Bliss  stands,  as 
it  appears  from  this  book,  is  an  ethical  program,  with  a  Bible  sub- 
jectively selected,  and  a  God  framed  after  the  desires  of  the  human 
heart  rather  than  the  word  of  revelation.  And  with  this  we  cannot 
but  suspect  an  attitude  towards  those  of  other  religions  that  is  better 
described  as  concessive  than  as  tolerant,  an  attitude  that  in  the  end 
will  never  accomplish  that  redemption  of  Christianity  in  Syria  which 
the  fathers  began  and  for  which  the  Church  has  striven. 

We  note  a  few  of  the  more  important  errors  that  have  escaped  the 
eye  of  the  proof-readers.  P,  37,  footnote*,  **their*'  for  "there".  P. 
47,  near  bottom,  "has"  for  "have".  P.  89,  near  bottom,  "Cyril  IV"  for 
'•Cyril  VI".  R  143.  near  top,  "has"  for  "hast*\  R  185,  near  top, 
*1ear*'  for  **liar*,  P.  194,  footnote*,  the  pointing  of  the  fifth  Arabic 
word  P.  257,  near  top,  '"zibr"  for  "zikr".  P,  270,  *%ums"  without  a 
capital  P.  271,  *'stilletos".  P.  299,  middle,  "All's"  for  "Hos- 
cin*s'*,  P,  309,  near  bottom,  "become"  for  "became".  Also  the  fol- 
lowing: p.  260,  "real  good'*;  p.  3^,  "some  over";  p.  329,  "a  strike 
even";  p.  333,  "in  inverse  ratio"  should  be  "in  direct  ratio"  or  else 
'Mccrease**  should  be  "increase^'. 

Princeton,  X  Oscar  Boyd. 


U Orientation  reltgieuse  de  la  France  aciuelte.  Par  PAtJL  Sabatieil 
Paris:  Librairie  Armand  Colin,  igit.  Pp,  320.  3  fr  50. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  notions  to  define  is  that  of  religion.  The 
reason  is  that  theories  influence  definitions  and  theories  of  religion 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  In  the  first  chapter  Sabatier  explains  to 
Qs  carefully  what  he  means  by  religion.    He  desires  a  definition  that 
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will  suit  our  time  and  our  civilization.  M.  Salomon  Reinach  defines 
religion  as  "un  ensemble  de  tabousi"  but  this  suits  Polynesia,  not 
France.  Other  recent  definitions  proposed  by  Guyau,  une  explication 
sociologique  universelle  a  forme  mythique" ;  by  Darmesteter,  "La  re- 
ligion embrasse  tout  le  savoir  et  tout  le  pouvoir  non  scientifique" ;  by 
Boutroux,  "La  religion  est  Vilan  de  Vdme  qui,  se  retrempant  aux  sources 
de  l^etre,  conQoit  un  idial  transcendant,  et  acquiert,  pour  y  tendre,  des 
forces  dipassant  la  nature" ;  and  by  the  Abbe  Bricout,  "on  a  entendu 
par  religion  f  ensemble  de  sentiments  de  reprisentations  et  d^actes  volon- 
taires  provoquis,  chez  un  indivividu  ou  dans  un  groupe  d'hommes,  par 
la  conscience  de  ses  relations  personnelles  avec  les  puissances  super- 
ieures  souveraines" ;  are  rejected.  The  question  is  asked  why  not 
form  our  definition  empirically  and  say  that  for  our  contemporaries 
religion  is  that  instinctive  need  by  which  man  is  led  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  better  self,  to  unite  himself  with  those  who  can  be  of 
service  to  him  as  guides  or  companions  in  this  difficult  labor,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  realize  with  them  that  which  the  inner  witness 
suggests.  In  other  words  so  long  as  a  man  observes,  reflects  and 
descants,  there  is  philosophy;  religion  arises  when,  ceasing  to  be  a 
simple  witness  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  life  of  others,  he  throws  his 
will  into  the  balance  and  affirms  that  he  is  a  collaborator  in  the  eternal 
work  which  he  perceives  going  on  around  him  and  to  which  he  gives 
himself.  It  is  this  impulse  which  has  created  all  religious  institutions 
and  which  also  destroys  them  when  they  no  longer  answer  its  need. 
Cest  famour  qui  crie  le  nid,  c*est  aussi  Vamour  qui  le  fait  abandonner. 

The  usual  method  of  "religious  orientation"  in  such  countries  as 
France  is  to  take  the  church  as  centre  of  reference:  to  call  religious 
those  who  are  in  connection  more  or  less  close  with  the  church  and 
irreligious  those  who  stand  without.  Thus  in  France  (p.  270  note) 
Mgr.  Dadolle,  h/ique  de  Dijon,  reported  to  the  Pope  that  the  number 
of  active  Catholics  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  millions.  This  leaves 
about  thirty  millions  who  are  living  untouched  by  any  churchly  influence. 
Shall  we  call  the  latter  incridulesT  Sabatier  does  not  Along  with 
indifference  to  the  church  there  exists  in  France  to-day  a  revival  of 
real  religious  aspirations  and  this  movement  from  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  affecting  all  spheres  of  life. 

The  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  churches  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  the  war  of  1870.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  lost  the  respect  of 
the  country  because,  notwithstanding  that  the  priests  as  individuals 
proved  themselves  good  citizens,  when  France  decimated  on  the  battle 
field,  with  two  noble  provinces  lost,  impoverished,  wounded  in  pride 
and  trembling  with  anger  took  refuge  in  the  church,  instead  of  sym- 
pathy and  active  help  and  advice  in  the  task  of  social  and  political 
reconstruction,  all  that  was  heard  were  recommendations  to  use  miracu- 
lous medals,  to  organize  pilgrimages  to  Paray-le-Monial  to  entreat  the 
Sacre-Coeur  to  reestablish  the  temporal  power  and  so  to  save  France 
for  Rome  and  Rome  for  France.  On  the  other  hand  the  Protestant 
Churchy  fared  no  better.    Up  to  1870  the  Protestant  nations  had  been 
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regarded  as  workshops  where  were  elaborated  the  scienliiic  and  moral 
principles  to  conduct  the  world  to  new  destinies.  The  Franco- Prussian 
war  was  a  huge  disenchantment  Protestant  Germany  proved  unjust, 
rapacious  and  cruel.  The  religion  of  the  Reformation  suffered  irre- 
parable damage.  So  to-day  when  even  the  United  States  is  held  up  by 
certain  professeurs  de  vie  intense  as  an  example  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity  which  can  be  attained  by  way  of  Protestantism, 
France  is  not  attracted,  and  asks  with  anxiety  whether  the  materialistic 
ideal  of  the  new  world  is  any  better  than  that  of  the  old. 

The  new  religion  of  the  people  however  is  spreading  upward  and 
influencing  all  spheres  of  life-  Contemporary  philosophy  is  feeling  it. 
After  more  than  forty  years  the  Latin  lands  are  again  producing 
notable  philosophers.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  creators  of  any 
religious  doctrines;  rather  are  they  witnesses  or  spectators  of  religion. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  philosophy  has  a  sympathetic  ^lan  with  the 
movement  of  affirmation,  love  and  unity  among  the  people.  In  Art, 
Sabatier  finds  evidences  of  a  sincerity  and  a  broad  realism  which  is 
akin  to  idealization  and  so  is  religious.  In  Literature  while  there  is 
enough  of  desire  to  fiatter  evil  tastes,  to  make  money,  to  gain  noto- 
riety, still  a  change  is  taking  place.  There  is  in  the  newer  authors  an 
involuntary  return  to  religion.  They,  like  Maeterlinck,  approach  life  by 
the  way  of  experience  and  reality  and  those  sentiments  which  religion 
excites  in  us  are  roused  in  us  by  their  work. 

Even  Catholicism  has  not  remained  untouched.  It  has  split  into 
conservatism  and  modernism,  the  watchword  of  the  latter  being  '*Toute 
vMte  est  orthodoxe"  The  Protestant  churches  in  their  turn  are 
affected  in  that  they  are  abandoning  their  individualism  for  a  wider 
feeling  for  humanity  as  a  whole  and  a  deeper  sympathy  for  social 
efforts.  The  new  religion  finally  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
lay  schools  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  many  serious  minds  to  form 
a  course  of  adequate  moral  instruction  in  them. 

A  review  cannot  do  justice  to  the  brilliancy  with  which  this  book  is 
written,  its  earnestness,  its  wide  sweep  of  observation  and  the  rlear- 
ncss  of  its  exposition.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  one  not  living  in  France 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  statements  of  fact  herein  made»  The  interest 
of  the  work  consists  however  in  its  treatment  of  a  condition  not 
peculiar  to  France  alone  but  to  other  countries,  our  own  included.  It 
is  estimated  apparently  by  respectable  authorities  that  80,000,000  in  the 
United  States  arc  not  m  any  connection  with  the  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Arc  they  irreligious?  Not  if  we  accept  Sabatier's 
psychological  definition.  The  trouble  however  is  that  all  human  im- 
pulses if  they  do  not  meet  their  legitimate  object  tend  to  die  or 
degenerate  and  in  the  long  run  or  the  short  pervert  the  organism.  So 
if  the  religious  impulse  puts  what  is  not  God  himself  in  the  place  of 
God  it  soon  degenerates  and  brings  ruin  upon  its  organism.  Patriotism, 
philanthropy,  aesthetics,  are  not  adequate  substitutes  for  God  himself. 
But  "how  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed,  and 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him  whom  they  have  not  heard  and  how  shall 
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they  hear  without  a  preacher?"    Or,  fundamentally,  does  God  strive 
upwards  to  full  life  and  personality  in  the  constitution  of  human 
society  or  has  he  come  down  in  Jesus  Christ  to  raise  a  fallen  and 
lost  humanity  to  himself? 
Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

The  Life  of  Dr,  J,  R,  Miller,  "Jesus  and  I  are  Friends."  By  John  T. 
Paris,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Presbsrterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  vi,  246. 
This  is  the  record  of  a  man  who,  in  his  own  estimation,  was  "less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints";  but  who,  if  judged  by  his  works,  must 
be  counted  among  the  really  great  men  of  the  church  of  all  ages.  When 
scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  as  Delegate,  Assistant  Field  Agent  and 
General  Field  Agent  of  the  Christian  Commission  he  served  his  God 
and  his  country  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  war  with  courage, 
with  fidelity,  and  with  success  which,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  should 
have  entitled  him  to  everlasting  remembrance.  As  Editor  of  the 
Presbsrterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  he 
saw  the  periodicals  of  the  Board  increase  from  6  to  23,  and  the 
issue  of  the  periodicals  from  9,256,386  to  over  66,248,215  copies.  As 
a  pastor,  he  was  equally  laborious  and  equally  effective.  In  the  thirty- 
nine  years  of  his  three  Philadelphia  pastorates  5,341  persons  were 
received,  an  average  of  137  for  every  year.  As  an  author,  he  published 
sixty-eight  volumes,  which  attained  during  his  life  a  circulation  of 
more  than  two  million  copies,  and  some  of  which  were  translated 
into  German,  French,  Italian  and  Norwegian.  Yet  all  this  did  not 
sum  up  his  ministry.  The  world  was  his  parish.  By  personal  inter- 
views, but  specially  by  letter,  he  brought  help  and  comfort  and  salva- 
tion to  an  unnumbered  and  practically  innumerable  multitude  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion. 

Nor  was  his  work  less  remarkable  for  its  quality  than  for  its 
quantity  and  variety.  He  made  the  periodicals  that  he  edited  models 
for  the  Sabbath  School  literature  of  all  the  churches.  He  not  only 
led  men  into  the  church,  but  he  helped  them  to  find  in  Jesus  the 
friend  that  he  had  found.  His  books  were  remarkable  equally  for 
spirituality  and  chasteness  of  style.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  religious  writer  of  his  day,  and  such  was  the  simplicity  of 
his  diction  that  it  is  said  that  publishers  were  accustomed  to  allow 
one  fifth  less  space  for  a  given  number  of  words  from  him  than 
from  other  authors. 

But  Dr.  Miller  was  himself  greater  and  better  than  even  his  works. 
He  regarded  sincerity  as  the  great  need  of  the  age,  and  he  was 
preeminently  and  fundamentally  sincere.  Though  in  no  sense  a  con- 
troversialist, he  had  principles;  and  nothing  could  move  him  from 
them.  Unlike  many  men  of  large  achievement,  he  would  talk  of  any- 
thing rather  than  of  what  he  had  himself  done.  Though  incessantly 
interrupted,  he  was  always  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  holy 
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calm.  Mercilessly  exacting  of  himself^  he  was  tenderness  itself  toward 
others.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
best  describes  him,  and  one  had  only  to  go  into  his  presence  to  think 
at  once  of  him  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  died  on  the  cross  for  it. 

Dr.  Miller  chose  his  own  biographer,  and  he  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  the  choice.  Mr.  Faris  has  not  given  us  a  eulogy ;  that  would  have 
been  inadequate:  but  he  has  given  us  a  record;  and  that  reveals  to  us 
the  secret  of  the  man's  life  and  work.  It  brings  us  into  communion 
with  Dr.  Miller  himself.  It  inspires  us  to  try  to  follow  him  as  he 
followed  his  Friend  and  ours. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Famous  Places  of  the  Reformed  Churches.     By  the   Rev,  James   I, 
Good,  D.D.    Professor  of  Reformed  Qmrch  History  in  the  Central 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.    Phila* 
delphia:  Heidelberg  Press.     Cloth.     i2mo;  pp.  4SS» 
This  "religious  guide-book  to  Europe"  does  not  contain  a  mere  de- 
scription of  routes  and  sights,  but  gives  a  series  of  historical  sketches 
briefly  reviewing  the  lives  of  the  great  Reformation  heroes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent  religious  movements  in  their   respective   lands.     We   are  led 
through   Switzerland,   Holland,    Germany,   France,    Bohemia,    England 
and  Scotland*  and  arc  reminded  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices,  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  blood-shed,  by  which  our   liberties  were  purchased.     The 
volume  opens  with  a  "Foreword*'  by  Dr.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  and  con- 
tains a  delightful  chapter  on  Edinburgh  written  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  A. 
Brownson,  D.D.     The  text  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  pictures  of 
"famous  places  o!  the  Reformed  Churches". 
Princeton,  Chas.  R.  Erbman. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY, 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.    International  Theological 
Library,      By    H.    R,    Mackintosh;    D.Phil,    D.D.,    Professor    of 
Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark ; 
New  York:     Giarlcs  Scribner*s  Sons.     1912.     8vo:  pp.  xtv,  540. 
$2.50  net. 
Professor  Mackintosh  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  designed 
his  book  "chiefly  as  a  student's  manual",  and   (that  it  may  serve  that 
end)  that  he  has  wished  to  make  it  "cover  with  a  fair  measure  of 
completeness,  the  w^hole  field  of  Christology".    This  seems  to  promise 
us  a  plain,  objective,  comprehensive  treatise.    But  we  are  afraid  these 
qualities  are  scarcely  those  which  most  strikingly  characterize  it.    The 
language  in  which  it  is  written  is  overloaded^  burdened  with  super- 
fluous qualificatives,  and,  though  often  brilliant,  often   also  not  very 
exact    The  presentation  is  individtialistic  to  its  finger-tips.    And  com- 
prrfiensivcness   of  treatment   is   sought    chiefly   by   pre-fixing   to    the 
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constructive  discussion — ^the  author  calls  it,  significantly,  "the  recon- 
structive statement" — an  equally  long  survey  of  the  "history  of  Christo- 
logical  doctrine".  Under  this  heading  we  class  together  the  first  two 
Books,  which  are  entitled  respectively  "Christology  in  the  New 
Testament"  and  "History  of  Christological  Doctrine",  because,  though 
formally  distinguished,  their  subject-matters  are  dealt  with  much  after 
the  same  fashion.  They  together  occupy  284  pages,  leaving  for  the 
"reconstructive  statement"  the  remaining  250  pages. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  give  some  illustration  of  the  looseness  of  the 
language  of  which  we  have  complained.  We  begin  with  the  simplest 
forms.  On  p.  43  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  "suggestion  that  in  the 
earliest  faith  two  forms  of  faith  in  Christ  went  side  by  side,  in  peaceful 
rivalry:  that  to  which  He  was  but  a  prophet  and  forerunner;  and  that 
to  which  He  already  appeared  as  authentically  Divine  in  majesty  and 
redeeming  power".  It  is  then  very  correctly  remarked  that  no  such 
division  of  opinion  is  traceable  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is 
surprisingly  added  (italics  his)  :  "Both  estimates  were  held  by  all 
Christians".  What  is  intended  is  clear  enough  and  very  true:  but 
what  is  actually  said  is,  strictly  taken,  nonsense — for  no  one  could 
possibly  have  combined  the  beliefs  that  Jesus  was  both  "but  a  prophet" 
and  that  He  was  God.  The  fatally  pleonastic  "but"  wrecks  the  precision 
of  the  statement.  Similarly  we  read  on  p.  108  of  "St.  John's  usage  of 
the  title  'Son  of  Man'  "  whereas  the  fact  of  course  is  that  John  never 
uses  that  title,  but  only  quotes  Christ  as  using  it;  on  p.  118,  in  an 
exposition  of  the  Prologue  to  John,  that  it  declares  of  the  Logos  that 
"He  was  from  the  beginning"  when  what  it  really  declares  of  course 
is  that  in  the  beginning  He  already  was,  which  is  something  very 
different;  on  p.  125,  that  the  Apostolic  habit  of  praying  to  Christ  may 
be  regarded  "as  the  practical  'deifying*  of  Jesus",  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  Jesus  was  not  held  to  be  God  because  He  was  prayed  to  but 
was  prayed  to  because  He  was  held  to  be  God ;  on  p.  129,  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  first  Christians  "to  accentuate  either  Christ's  Divine 
unity  with,  or  His  personal  distinction  from  the  Father",  where  the 
adjective  "Divine"  is  quite  without  meaning;  on  p.  228,  that  according 
to  Thomas  Aquinas  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord,  "are  not  so  much 
united,  as  brought  into  a  common  relation  to  the  Logos",  which  after 
some  reflection  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  yield  its  meaning,  but  is  a 
very  awkward  way  of  expressing  it ;  on  p.  266,  that  according  to  Thoma- 
sius  the  Logos  by  His  exinanition  "became  capable  of  forming  the 
center  of  a  single  personal  life",  as  if  He  had  not  formed  the  center 
of  a  single  personal  life  from  all  eternity;  on  p.  318,  that  the  "influence" 
of  Jesus  has  in  every  age  "continued  to  reconcile  men  with  God",  an 
expression  which  we  would  be  loath  to  believe  fairly  embodied  Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh's  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ;  on  p.  323,  that 
the  Greek  idea  of  salvation  naturally  led  to  defining  our  Lord's  Person 
"in  terms  of  substance,  not  spirit",  an  instance  of  an  inveterate  habit 
of  false  antithesis;  on  p.  386,  with  respect  to  the  attribution  of  "an 
impersonal  humanity"  to  our  Lord,  that  "we  are  rightly  told  that  the 
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truth  a^nst  which  the  phrase  is  designed  to  safeguard  is  this,  that  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord  had  no  independent  personatity',  where,  however, 
the  disturbing  "against"  is  probably  a  printer's  error*;  on  p.  397,  with 
reference  to  Mk  13:  32,  that  if  Jesus  '*coiild  thus  be  ignorant  of  a  detail 
connected  in  some  measure  with  His  redemptive  work,  the  conctysion  is 
unavoidable  that  in  secular  affairs  His  knowledge  was  but  the 
knowledge  of  His  time" — certainly  as  fine  a  specimen  of  non  sequiiur 
as  could  easily  be  turned  up  anywhere.  We  have  purposely  chosen 
these  instances  from  statements  of  no  great  intrinsic  importance:  they 
illustrate  better  on  that  account  a  fault  of  style. 

But  the  fault  illustrated  invades  the  most  important  statements  also^  in 
which  over-statement,  incomplete  antithesis,  disturbing  ^adverbial  and 
adjectival  qualificatives  abound.  Take  such  a  sentence  as  this,  for 
example:  '*God  and  man  are  one,  but  the  unity  results  not  from  the 
formal  juxtaposition  of  abstract  natures,  but  from  spiritually  costly 
experiences  of  reciprocal  possession  and  coalescence"  (p.  371).  What 
is  a  "formal  juxtaposition  of  abstract  natures"?  Had  Dr.  Mackintosh 
said  simply  "juxtaposition  of  natures",  his  meaning  would  have  been 
dear,  though  question  might  still  be  raised  of  the  justice  of  the  use  of 
this  expression  to  describe  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  But  what  a  ^'formal"  juxtaposition  of  natures  is,  and  how 
"abstract"  natures  can  be  juxtaposed,  whether  formally  or  any  other 
way,  we  must  profess  our  inability  to  imagine.  We  are  equally  puzzled 
to  divine  what  it  means  to  say  that  the  unity  of  God  and  man  in  the 
Person  of  the  exalted  Jesus  ''results  from  experiences  of  reciprocal 
possession  and  coalescence".  Where  ^'reciprocal  possession  and  coales- 
cence*' are  experienced,  one  would  think  unity  already  given — not 
requiring  yet  to  be  constituted.  And  when  we  remember  that  in  Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh's  view,  as  we  shall  see,  there  never  existed  in  Jesus 
Christ — certainly  not  prior  to  His  exaltation— any  two  factors  (God 
and  man)  to  experience  "reciprocal  possession  and  coalescence*',  we 
shall  begin  to  realize  how  loose  and  unmeaning  the  expression  is.  Take 
another  example.  We  read  (p,  270)  :  "H  we  hold  with  conviction  that 
Jesus  is  one  in  whom  God  Himself  enters  humanity"*  (this  is  itself 
a  fatally  ambiguous  expression)  "then  He  does  so  either  with  all  His 
attributes  unmodified  or  in  such  wise  as  to  manifest  only  those  qualities 
which  arc  compatible  with  a  real  human  life'*.  The  false  disjunction  is 
flagrant.  God  may  enter  the  htiman  race  by  assuming  into  personal 
union  with  Himself  a  human  nature  without  any  modification  taking 
place  in  any  of  his  Divine  attributes  (this  in  point  of  fact  is  precisely 
what  did  take  place)  ;  and  yet  manifest  ordinarily  in  His  life  "in  the 
lle$h''  only  those  of  Hia  divine  qualities  which  are  compatible  with 
the  real  human  life  which  by  virtue  of  His  assumed  human  nature 
He  willed  to  live. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  longer  passage  will  give  us  a  better  insight  into 


*We  have  not  observed  many  printers*  errors;  p,  150,  line  2,  "second" 
lor  •^thirdT*;  p.  216.  "Julius  of  Holicamassus'*  for  ''Julian'*, 
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Professor  Mackintosh's  methods  of  sentence  building.  We  will  take 
one  from  pp.  455-6.  "It  is,  of  course,  true,"  we  read,  "that  Christ, 
both  in  His  own  mind  and  in  that  of  the  apostles,  stands  in  positive 
relations  to  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  But  we  do  not  exhaust  the 
special  connection  of  Christ  with  God  by  relating  Him  merely  to  the 
Divine  thought.  So  far  He  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  creatures." 
Here  there  is  a  quite  clear  declaration  that  Christ  in  common  with 
the  creatures  was  the  object  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  (and  there- 
fore has  not  existed  eternally),  and  with  it  an  intimation  that  He 
differs  from  the  creatures  in  being  something  more  than  the  object 
of  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  The  statement,  therefore,  at  once 
follows  that  this  something  more  is  that  He — and  by  immediate  in- 
ference, not  they — is  the  object  also  of  the  Divine  wili  But  in 
accordance  with  Professor  Mackintosh's  usual  manner,  he  cannot 
make  this  statement  simply.  Qualifying  clauses  are  introduced,  and 
qualifying  clauses  of  such  a  character  as  confuse  the  antithesis  and 
indeed  go  far  towards  abolishing  it.  What  we  actually  read  is:  "The 
filial  connection  is  so  close  that  we  must  also  think  of  Christ  as 
eternally  related,  and  related  as  an  eternal  fact,  to  the  will  of  God — ^as 
the  timeless  object  of  His  producing  and  sustaining  love."  What  the 
disturbing  intercalated  phrase,  "and  related  as  an  eternal  fact"  means 
and  what  its  function  in  the  antithesis  is,  are  not  immediately  clear. 
Any  fact,  eternally  contemplated  as  such  in  the  thought  of  God  and 
eternally  decreed  as  such  in  the  will  of  God,  might  be  appropriately 
designated,  perhaps,  on  that  account  "an  eternal  fact'',  that  is,  a 
fact  which  has  from  all  eternity  been  certain  to  occur.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  here  used.  It  seems 
to  be  intended  to  designate  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  the  creatures, 
a  fact  which  has  existed  eternally  not  merely  in  the  thought  of  God, 
nor  merely  in  the  will  of  God,  but  also  in  actuality.  But  thus  the 
antithesis  is  confused.  The  main  declaration  of  the  sentence  is  that 
Christ  differs  from  the  creatures  in  being  the  object  not  merely  of 
the  eternal  Divine  thought  but  also  of  the  eternal  Divine  will.  The 
assertion  that  He  differs  from  them  further  in,  unlike  them,  existing 
eternally  in  actuality  is  inserted  in  the  midst  of  this  declaration  without 
preparation  for  it  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  the  consecution 
of  thought.  Things  are  not  bettered  by  the  addition  of  the  explanatory 
clause — "as  the  timeless  object  of  His  producing  and  sustaining  love", — 
although  the  qualification  "timeless"  here  attached  to  "object"  confirms 
the  explanation  of  the  phrase  "an  eternal  fact"  as  a  declaration  of  the 
eternal  actual  existence  of  Christ.  For  the  eternal  Christ  which  was 
formerly  said  to  be  the  eternal  object  of  the  Divine  thought,  and  has 
just  been  said  to  be  the  eternal  object  also  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
that  so  as  to  exist  co-etemally  with  this  will,  is  now  said,  not  merely 
to  be  also  the  "timeless  object"  of  the  Divine  love,  but  also  to  owe 
His  existence  and  His  persistence  in  being  alike  to  that  love.  What 
would  appear  to  be  meant  is  that  the  love  of  God  eternally  produces 
and  sustains  in  being  as  its  timeless  object  Him  whom  we  know  as 
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Christ  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  will  and.  behind  that,  the 
eternal  thought  of  God.  So  far  have  we  travelled  from  the  simple 
antithesis  which  differentiates  the  temporal  Christ  from  the  creature 
as  the  object  not  merely  of  the  thought  but  also  of  the  will  of  God; 
and  we  begin  to  suspect  that  that  fundamental  antithesis  was  never 
intended  to  be  drawn  at  all,  and  that  Professor  Mackintosh  did  not 
have  it  in  his  mind  to  deny  that  creatures  are  eternally  the  object 
of  the  Divine  will  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  thought  (which  nevertheless 
his  words  do  emphatically  deny),  but  only  wished  to  deny  to  them  the 
eternal  actual  existence  which  he  affirms  for  Oirist.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  having  now  ascribed  Christ  to  the  love  of  God  as  His  producing 
and  sustaining  cause^  Professor  Mackintosh  passes  at  once  away 
from  this  idea  again  and  reverts  to  the  mere  '  thought  and  will  of 
God".  He  proceeds:  *Thc  thought  and  will  of  God  cannot  be  conceived 
save  as  imparting  reality  to  Christ'*.  This  can  scarcely  mean  that  God 
cannot  be  conceived  as  a  thinking  and  willing  being  save  as  bringing 
into  being  the  man  Christ,  as  a  phenomenon  in  time  and  space.  It 
appears  to  be  Professor  Mackintosh's  mode  of  stating  the  old  argument 
that  a  duality  in  the  Godhead  is  given  in  the  very  idea  of  a  self- 
conscious  and  loving  God,  an  argument  to  which,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  he  does  not  seem  elsewhere  to  accord  quite  conclusive  force. 
If  so,  we  perceive  how  completely  he  has  passed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  sentences  from  the  phenomenal  Christ  with  which  the  paragraph 
began  to  the  noumenal  Christ.  The  concluding  sentence  carries  on 
this  new  line  of  thought.  *'0r  to  put  it  otherwise,"  we  read,  **thc 
Father  revealed  in  the  Son  cannot  be  thought  as  fully  real  in  abstrac- 
tion from  the  Son  in  whom  alone  we  apprehend  Him."  The  change 
of  terms  here  from  "Christ"  to  **Son"  is  no  doubt  the  sign  that  now 
the  phenomenal  Christ  has  been  definitely  left  in  the  background^ 
although  to  Dr.  Mackintosh,  "Son*'  is  not  always  elsewhere,— at  least 
primarily,— the  designation  of  the  pre-incarnate  person.  We  appear  to 
have  arrived  nevertheless  at  the  thesis  that  God,  if  He  is  to  "be 
thought  as  fully  real**,  must  be  thought  of  as  duat, — Father  and  Son. 
We  apprehend  Him  only  in  the  Son  in  whom  He  is  revealed;  and  in 
abstraction  from  the  Son  we  cannot  think  of  Him  as  real.  Even  here, 
however,  we  are  haunted  with  a  doubt  whether  a  new  idea  is  not 
intended  to  be  subtly  suggested — the  Ritschlian  principle  that  we  know 
God  only  through  Christ.  On  the  whole,  nevertheless*  we  seem  by 
searching  to  have  found  out  the  author's  thought.  But  we  have 
had  to  search  for  it 

The  intelligent  reading  of  a  book  written  after  this  fashion  is  not 
•n  easy  task.  We  are  not  always  sure  it  is  a  rewarding  one.  Logical 
consecution  not  having  always  presided  over  its  composition,  it  does 
not  easily  yield  its  meaning  to  logical  analysis.  We  are  tempted  again 
and  again  to  take  it  'in  the  vague*"  and  to  depend  for  the  ascertainment 
of  its  meaning  on  the  general  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind. — much, 
for  example,  as  we  take  the  illusive  writings  of,  say,  Maeterlinck. 
The  thought  seems  to  be  so  congested  in  Professor  Mackintosh's  preg- 
oant  sentences  that  it  refuses  to  flow  out  liquidly  to  the  reader. 
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And  even  when  we  reach  the  thought  our  difficulties  are  not  all 
over.  Professor  Mackintosh  says  many  good  things  well  and  strongly. 
We  have  noted  numerous  passages  where  truths  of  importance,  often 
truths  disputed  in  circles  with  which  Professor  Mackintosh  manifests 
a  certain  sympathy,  are  stated  with  clearness  and  force.  And  the  drift 
of  the  whole  discussion  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But  the  points 
of  view  from  which  Professor  Mackintosh  approaches  his  task  and  the 
presuppositions  with  which  he  endeavors  to  accomplish  it,  gravely 
compromise  his  results,  or  rather,  if  we  are  to  speak  quite  frankly, 
render  it  from  the  first  impossible  that  he  should  succeed  in  reaching 
a  satisfying  solution  of  the  problems  which  it  ofiFers.  Even  when  he 
is  endeavoring  to  state  facts  which  are  generally  allowed,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him,  with  his  presuppositions,  to  state  them  so  as  to  be 
generally  acceptable.  This  is  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  very 
first  affirmation  he  makes^  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
tells  us  (p.  2)  "are  eventually"  (not  a  very  well  chosen  adverb  here, 
one  would  think)  "one  in  their  view  of  Christ".  "Two  certainties  are 
shared  in  common  by  all  New  Testament  writers:  First,  that  the 
life  and  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  in  form  completely  human;  second, 
that  this  historic  life,  apprehended  as  instinct  with  the  powers  of 
redemption,  is  one  with  the  life  of  God  Hmiself.  In  Christ  they  find 
God  personally  present  for  our  salvation  from  sin  and  death."  This 
is  Professor  Mackintosh's  substitute  for  saying  that  throughout  the 
New  Testament  our  Lord  is  looked  upon  and  presented  as  both 
God  and  man.  It  is  a  very  poor  substitute:  it  fails  indeed  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  New  Testament  recognizes  Him  as  either  God  or 
man,  and  in  its  positive  statements  it  stands  in  no  1  elation  whatever 
to  New  Testament  teaching.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  than  to 
say  that  "the  life  and  consciousness  of  Jesus"  are  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  "in  form  completely  human".  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  whole  New  Testament  is  written  to  show 
that  neither  the  life  nor  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  was  even  in  form 
completely  human.  John  expressly  tells  us  this  of  himself:  and,  as 
Professor  Mackintosh  recognizes  (p.  5  note),  even  Mark  draws  Jesus 
"as  he  appeared  to  contemporaries,  living  out  the  truth  of  Divine 
Sonship**  (italics  ours).  Not  forgetting,  Professor  Mackintosh  adds, 
it  is  true,  "the  human  limitations  of  this  Divine  personality",  but  as 
he  supports  this  only  by  a  passage  (vi:  5)  which,  as  he  subsequently 
himself  explains  (p.  14),  does  not  in  the  least  support  it,  we  may  be 
justified  in  leaving  the  qualification  out  of  account.  How  can  it  be 
said  of  one  who  is  reported  as  declaring,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Before  Abraham  was  I  am"  (Jno.  viii:  58),  that  His  consciousness  is 
represented  as  "completely  human"?  Nay,  how  can  Professor  Mackin- 
tosh tell  us  in  one  breath  that  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  represented 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament  as  "in  form  completely  human", 
and  almost  in  the  next  breath  (p.  29)  remark  on  "the  unconditioned 
character  of  His  self -consciousness"  as  depicted  even  in  the  S)moptic 
Gospels  as  a  rock  on  which  low  views  of  His  Person  even  in  the 
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days  of  His  flesh  inevitably  make  shipwreck?  Is  an  "unconditioned 
self-consciousness"  *'in  form  completely  human*'  ?  W*  cannot  withhold 
the  expression  of  our  sympathy  for  Professor  Mackintosh  in  the 
difficulties  he  experiences  in  attempting  to  impose  his  a  priori  schema- 
tization  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord  on  a  New  Testament  text  obviously 
so  impatient  of  it  Neither  is  it  the  New  Testament  view  that  the 
"historic  life**  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  the  life  He 
lived  in  what  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
**is  one  with  the  life  of  God  Himself.  They  represent  it  rather  as  a 
life  in  a  true  sense  alien  to  the  life  of  God,  a  life  altogether  unnatural 
to  Christ  as  God.  a  life  of  humiliation,  characterized  by  obedience, 
whereas  it  belongs  to  God  to  reign  (PhiK  ii :  S  sq,).  Nor  is  the  matter 
helped  by  the  insertion  more  suo  of  the  qualifying  clause,  "apprehended 
as  instinct  with  the  powers  of  redemption".  This  is  not  a  New 
Testament  phrase  and  it  represents  a  point  of  view  which  is  not  a 
New  Testament  point  of  view.  Jesus  Christ  according  to  His  own 
testimony  came  into  the  world  on  a  ministry  of  mercy  and  redeems 
men  by  giving  His  life  as  a  ransom  for  their  sins.  It  is  redolent 
of  a  totally  different  conception  to  say  that  His  life  on  earth  '*was 
instinct  with  the  powers  of  redemption";  and  if  His  life  on  earth 
were  apprehended  as  thus  "instinct  with  the  powers  of  redemption", 
this  would  not  justify  us  in  pronouncing  it  on  that  account  **one  with 
the  life  of  God",  and  in  point  of  fact  the  majority  of  those  who  so  ap- 
prehend it  do  not  threfore  consider  it  "one  with  the  life  of  God".  To 
find  "God  personally  present  for  our  salvation  from  sin  and  death"  in 
Christ  is  not  to  find  Christ  God,  and  those  who  have  made  this  and  like 
phrases  their  shibboleths  do  not  in  point  of  fact  ftnd  Christ  God.  If 
tliis  were  all  that  could  be  said  for  the  New  Testament  conception  of 
Jesus  on  His  divine  side,  then  nothing  is  said  which  might  not  he 
said  of  any  good  man  in  and  through  whom  God  works  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinful  men.  That  it  is  not  all  that  must  be  said  Professor 
Mackintosh  knows  very  well,  and  tells  us  in  detail  in  his  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  conception  of  Christ  presented  in  the  several  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he 
permits  his  u  priori  schematization  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord  to  con- 
fine his  statement  here  of  the  common  New  Testament  doctrine  to 
such  a  doubtful  minification.  Obviously  we  shall  not  find  our  way  a 
Step  in  Professor  Mackintoshes  book  unless  we  keep  clearly  in  mind 
the  presuppositions  of  his  speculative  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
Those  presuppositions  color  all  his  thought  and  all  his  expressions, 
and  make  the  book  merely  a  historico-spcculative  presentation  and 
defence  of  his  particular  ** reconstruction"* 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  what  follows  tD  some  remarks  on 
three  of  the  fundamental  presuppositions  which  Professor  Mackintosh 
brings  with  him  to  his  attempt  to  expound  the  doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  which  condition  or  rather  determine  his  entire  concep- 
tion of  that  doctrine.  These  concern  his  ontology  of  spiritual  being, — 
if  *'otitology"  is  the  right  word  to  use  in  connection  with  his  conception 
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of  the  nature  of  spirit;  his  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  of  our  Lord;  and  his  opinions 
with  reference  to  Kenosis. 

Professor  Mackintosh  gives  his  adherence  to  a  very  explicit,  and  we 
may  add  somewhat  extreme,  voluntarism  in  his  conception  of  the  nature 
of  spirit  (cf.  pp.  II3-II4*  166,  188,  221,  304,  334*  4i6,  421,  422,  424,  500). 
"There  is  in  the  universe",  he  declares  (pp.  114),  "nothing  more  real 
than  will,  the  living  energy  of  spirit;  nothing  more  conciete  and 
actual,  whether  it  be  in  God  or  man".  Again,  "To  the  modern  mind, 
will  is  the  very  core  and  essence  of  personality"  (p.  188).  And  more 
explicitly  still,  "The  ultimate  and  central  reality  of  things  is  will"  (p. 
41).  Professor  Mackintosh  does  not  mean  by  these  declarations 
merely  to  assert  the  primacy  of  the  will  among  the  constitutive  attri- 
butes of  personality.  He  means  to  replace  the  conception  of  "substance" 
by  the  conception  of  "will"  in  representing  to  himself  the  being  of 
spirit.  When  he  comes  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
therefore,  he  has  no  Divine  "nature"  and  no  human  (spiritual)  "nature" 
by  the  union  of  which  in  one  person  he  can  think  of  it  as  constituted. 
He  has  nothing  on  which  to  fix  his  thought  but  the  Divine  Will  and 
a  human  will.  He  has  no  other  formula  for  a  Divine-human  Christ, 
then,  except  the  affirmation  of  the  identity  of  Christ  in  will  with  God. 
"What  the  believer  wishes  to  assert  is  not  that  Christ  is  manifestly 
superhuman  and  so  far  partially  Divine,  but  that  His  will,  the  personal 
energy  which  moved  in  Him,  is  identically  the  will  of  Cjod"  (p.  422). 
"Let  men  perceive  that  in  Christ  there  stands  before  them  One  who 
in  spiritual  being — that  is,  in  will  and  character — is  identicar  (italics 
his)  "with  (jod  Himself,  that  in  Him  we  have  to  do  with  nothing 
less  than  the  Eternal,  and  at  once  it  becomes  plain  that  revelation  can 
go  no  further"  (p.  424).  Does  the  deity  of  Christ  consist  then  merely 
in  the  identity  of  His  will  with  God's?  Professor  Mackintosh  would 
deprecate  the  qualification  "merely":  identity  of  will  with  God  is 
identity  with  God,  for  God  is  just  Will.  "If  behind  all  will  and 
thought  there  exists  in  God  a  mysterious  incognizable  substance,  not 
to  be  described  in  terms  familiar  to  human  experience,  but  representing 
the  point  through  which  the  thread  of  cosmic  relations  pass,  and  con- 
stituting the  inmost  essence  of  the  Divine  life,  then  indeed  the  oneness 
of  Christ  with  (jod" — on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  oneness  of  will — 
"is  after  all  only  relative"  (p.  113).  But  if  will  is  not  "something 
less  and  lower  than  ultimate  reality"  (p.  113) — then,  "if  we  are  inspired 
by  Christian  faith  to  affirm  that  Jesus  Christ  is  identical  with  God  in 
will — a  Will  manifested  in  His  achievements — we  have  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  no  advance  is  possible;  for  in  ethical  terms,  the  highest 
terms  available,  we  have  affirmed  His  ontological  unity  with  (jod  in  a 
sense  generically  different  from  what  is  predicable  of  man  as  man"  (p. 
304).  We  may  "speak,  indeed,  loosely  of  making  our  wills  one  with 
God's",  and  we  certainly  do  not  mean  that  thereby  we  become  really 
one  with  (jod.  But  this  is  not  all  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  Christ's 
will  being  one  with  God's:  we  do  not  mean  this  "partially,  or  inter- 
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mittently;  or  by  way  of  metaphor;  it  is  one  identically"  (p.  417)  ;  we 
mean  that  "the  self-conscious  active  principle  of  the  Son's  life"  (we 
interrupt  the  quotation  to  ask  if  this  change  in  terminology  is  not  sig- 
nificant) "subsisted  in  perfect  and  identical  union  with  the  Father",  (p. 
417).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Professor  Mackintosh  wishes, 
under  his  new  point  of  view,  to  teach  the  real  deity  of  Christ,  as 
identity  in  Will  with  God,  "In  every  conceivable  sense  in  which  this 
is  a  true  estimate  of  His  person*  it  is  also  a  metaphysical  estimate*',  he 
remarks  (p.  304),  in  defence  of  himself  against  the  reproach  that  he 
is  teaching  a  merely  (he  would  object  again  to  the  term  ''merely") 
ethical  view  of  Christ^s  deity.  It  is  another  question,  however, 
whether  the  construction  he  offers  us  really  gives  us  a  Divine  Christ^ 
He  himself  is  constrained  to  add,  immediately  after  the  last  quotation 
wc  have  made  from  p.  417 :  "This  of  course  docs  not  carry  us  once 
more  beyond  tlie  moral  relations  of  love  and  trust;  that  were  to  de- 
cthicisc  Sonship  all  over  again.  What  is  meant  is  that  these  relations 
must  be  interpreted  at  their  full  value — ^as  significant  of  truth  proper, 
not  mere  metaphors— and  when  we  take  them  so,  it  appears  that 
essentially  (which  means  not  in  virtue  of  some  ineffable  substance, 
but  in  that  central  Will  by  which  personality  is  constituted)  Christ  is 
one  w^th  God".  This  is  a  blind  saying.  If  we  do  not  get  beyond  the 
moral  relations  of  love  and  trust  in  asserting  Christ  to  be  one  with 
God,  it  seems  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  this  union  as 
"essentiar'.  And  in  any  case  to  speak  of  Christ's  unity  with  God  as 
a  unity  not  in  "substance"  (we  pass  the  gratuitous  characterization  of 
this  "substance"  as  "some  ineffable  substance"  as  only  another  instance 
of  Professor  Mackintosh's  mannerism)  but  only  in  *'Will'\  has  its 
dangers,  W'e  do  not  affirm  that  a  doctrine  of  real  incarnation  is 
impossible  if  spiritual  being  be  defined  as  just  will;  but  undoubtedly 
this  ontology  presents  grave  difficulties  to  thought  fn  construing  the 
idea  of  incarnation,  and  Professor  Mackintosh  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  have  overcome  these  difficulties.  With  all  his  manifestly  good 
intentions  he  may  prove  to  have  given  us  a  Christ  who  is  rather 
ethically  like  God  than  a  Christ  who  is  God. 

That  Professor  Mackintosh  has  not  succeeded  in  speaking  always 
in  the  terms  of  his  ontology  is  not  surprising.  To  conceive  will  without 
a  subject  of  which  it  is  the  will  is  not  easy:  to  speak  of  it  otherwise 
than  as  someone's  will  is  impossible.  This  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
covered  up  by  contrasting  the  rival  ontologies  as  "metaphysical"  and 
''ethical"  or  even  as  "quantitative"  and  ''qualitative"  conceptions  of 
God.  WTien  we  are  asked  to  think  of  God  rather  as  "Purpose"  than 
as  •'Infinite  Thing  or  Quantity"  (p.  500),  or  "to  put  aside  the  category 
'substance*  and  construe  the  facts  freshly  in  terms  of  personality" 
(p-  334)*  or  to  "place  the  reality  of  God"  rather  in  His  "will  and 
character"  than  in  an  "inscrutable  and  unethical  substance"  (p»  421), 
or  not  to  assume  "that  substance  as  a  category  is  higher  and  more 
adequate  than  Subject"  (p.  416),  it  is  a  poor  reader  who  does  not 
fully  understand  that  there  is  only  an  attempt  being  made  to  "rush" 
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his  judgment  by  calling  names.  The  question  is  not  whether  God  is  to 
he  conceived  as  a  Thing  or  a  Person,  substance  or  Subject,  but  whether 
He  is  to  be  conceived  as  Person  or  mere  attribute,  as  Subject  or  mere 
Activity.  When  Professor  Mackintosh  equates  "Subject"  with  "intelli- 
gent conscious  Will",  and  this  in  turn  with  "personality,  or  self-con- 
sciousness", he  is  only  hastily  gathering  fig-leaves  to  conceal  the 
nakedness  of  the  idea  of  bare  Will,  which  He  afRrms  that  God  is. 
How  can  there  be  Will  save  as  the  will  of  some  Subject,  self-con- 
sciousness without  a  self  to  be  conscious  of  itself;  and  what  is  an 
"intelligent  conscious  Will"  except  a  short  way  of  saying  an  intelligent, 
conscious,  voluntary  Agent?  No  doubt  Person  is  the  highest  of  all 
categories,  and  Purpose  is  the  constitutive  quality  of  Person;  but  we 
confound  all  thought  if  we  wish  to  make  this  Purpose  the  Person 
rather  than  the  Person's.  To  evaporate  God  into  His  activities  or 
functions  is  simply  to  abolish  God  and  can  end  in  nothing  but  Ritsch- 
lian  phenomenalism.  Some  of  Professor  Mackintosh's  historical  judg- 
ments may  illustrate  further  the  difficulties  into  which  his  voluntarist 
ontology  may  bring  him.  Expounding  Origen's  Christology  he  men- 
tions (p.  106)  that  father's  ascription  to  the  Son  of  homoousia  with 
the  Father  and  then  adds :  "It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  this  homoousia 
that  Origen  should  elsewhere  describe  the  Son  as  'begotten  of  the 
Father's  will',  for  in  the  spiritual  realm  no  contrast  exists  between  will 
and  substance".*  Again,  speaking  of  Athanasius  (p.  i88),  he  remarks: 
"We  should  put  differently  the  point  that  God  is  Father  *by  nature  and 
not  of  will';  for  the  modern  mind  will  is  the  very  core  and  essence 
of  personality".  A  point  of  view  which  obliterates  the  distinction 
between  Arian  and  Athanasian  is  certainly  a  powerful  solvent.  It  is 
perilous  to  attempt  to  construct  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  held  by  any 
thinker  from  fragmentary  remarks.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  sort  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  be  built  up  on  Professor 
Mackintosh's  postulates,  and  we  have  read  his  final  chapter,  which  is 
entitled  "Christ  and  the  Divine  Triunity",  without  receiving  full  enlight- 
enment. The  one  thing  he  seems  to  be  sure  of  (compare  also  pp. 
452-4)  is  that  the  eternal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  are  not,  in  any 
very  intelligible  sense  at  least,  distinct  persons. 

If  the  distinct  Persons  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  present  a 
difficulty  to  Professor  Mackintosh's  thought  which  he  seems  scarcely 
to  know  what  to  do  with,  the  Two  Natures  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  present  to  it  an  impossibility  which  he  knows  very 
well  what  to  do  with,  and  against  which  he  therefore  turns  his 
direct  polemic  (cf.  pp.  14,  29,  46,  73,  85,  127,  155-7,  164,  214,  228,  236-7, 
293-9,  371).    To  one  who,  as  Professor  Mackintosh  does,  acknowledges 

*The  remark  is  borrowed  from  Loofs,  as  a  footnote  advises  us.  Loofs 
(Leitfaden  sum  Studium  der  Dogmengeschichte*,  1893,  p.  124)  writes : 
"This  is  not  contradicted  by  the  description  of  the  Lopos  as  vlbs  ix  rmi 
OtK^/MToi  rod  varpbs  yepprtSels  (citat.  Justinianus  L.  xxi,  p.  482  note  3). 
for  in  the  purely  spiritual  realm  ix  rod  ^eX^/iarot  and  iK  r^f  oialas 
are  no  contrasts." 
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Christ  to  be  truly  God,  there  would  seem  no  escape  from  recognizing 
two   natures   in   the  constitution   of   His  person,— that   is,   of  course, 
unless  the  extrcmest  docetism  is  embraced  and  His  bodily  nature  is 
treated  as  an  illusion.    Professor  Mackintosh  enunciates,  it  is  true,  with 
apparent   approval   the   proposition,  *'A11   that  is   Divine  in  Christ   is 
human,  and  all  that  is  human  is  Divine'*  (p,  214) ;  but  he  will  scarcely 
extend  this  to  our  Lord's  body.    We  must  suppose  his  vigorous  denial 
of  two  natures  to  Christ  to  refer  therefore  only  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
His  person.    Even  here  no  doubt  he  admits  that  at  least  an  appearance 
of  duality  has  always  been  recognized  and  must  be  recognized.     *'He 
was  always  viewed  as  both  things — heavenly  Divine  Spirit,  and  true 
man   who  had   suffered  and   died*',   he  tells    us    (p.    127).     He   even 
writes  (p.  85)  :  "As  a  matter  of  fact  the  duality  is  simply  indissociablc 
from  the  Christian  view  of  Jesus,     Faith  is  conscioiis  of  the  persona! 
presence  of  God  in  Him;  it  is  therefore  inevitable  that  He  should  be 
regarded   alike  in  a   Divine  or   eternal    aspect — implying   somehow   a 
real  pre-cxistcnce — and  in  an  aspect  for  which  He  fulfils  His  mission 
under  the  conditions  of  time"*    But  he  insists  that  this  duality  concerns 
merely  "tw^o  aspects'*  (italics  his)  "of  a  single  concrete  life*^,  (p.  295")  ; 
and  he  fulminates  loudly  against  and  cheerfully  caricatures  what  he 
calls  the  false  "hypostisation"  (it  is  not  precisely  the  term  we  should 
have  expected)   of  thesse  aspects  into  "distinctly  functioning  substan- 
tialities, which  may  be  logically  estimated  or  adjusted  to  each  other, 
or  combined  in  unspiritual  modes**  (p.  295).  Thus,  he  insists,  "an  incred- 
ible  dualism"  is  introduced  into  our  conception  of   Person  of  Christ* 
which  substitutes  for  **that  perfect  unity  which  is  felt  in  every  impres- 
sion of  Him"   (p.  2Q4)   a  "formal  juxtaposition  of  abstract  natures" 
(p*  371)  that  "leaves  a  profoundly  disappointing  impression  of  unethi- 
cal mystery,  and  even,  in  a  sanse,  of  duplicity**   (p,  294)  :  "no  longer 
one",   our   Lord   is    thus    "divided   against    Himself*.     Moreover,    he 
insists,  an  impossible  impersonal  **human  nature"  is  thus  assumed  to 
lie  back  of  the  personality  ^'enjoying  some  kind  of  real  being  apart 
from  the  unifying  or  focal   Ego"   (p.  295).     This  is  of  course  mere 
caricature.     The  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  does  not  suppose  that 
there  ever  existed  or  ever  could  exist   an  impersonal  human  nature, 
and  never  dreamed  of  attributing  any  kind  of  reality  to  any  human 
nature  apart  from  *'the  unifying  Ego".    To  say  that  the  denial  that  the 
human  nature  assumed  into  personal  union  with  Himself  by  the  Logos 
possessed  an  independent  personality,  reduces  it  "in  itself"  "to  uncon- 
scious and  impersonal  elements*'   (p.  207  cf.  p.  3'^7)  is  only  to  play 
with  words.     No  one  ever  imagined  a  "human  nature**  which  was  or 
could  be  "unconscious  and  impersonal".    The  conjunction  of  a  human 
nature  with  a  divine  nature  in  one  conscious  and  personal  subject  no 
doubt  presents  an  insoluble  problem  to  thought     But  this  is  just  the 
mystery  of  incarnation,   without  which   there   is  no   incarnation;    for 
w^hcn  we  say  incarnation  we  say  Two  Natures — or  can  there  really  be 
an  incarnation   without  a  somewhat  which  becomes  incarnate  and   a 
somewhat  in  which  it  becomes  incarnate?    And  it  is  really  indisputable 
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(despite  Professor  Mackintoshes  caveats)  that  the  Two  Natures  are 
everywhere  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament,  which  simply  camiot 
be  interpreted  in  its  allusions  to  our  Lord  without  their  aid,  and  in 
which  there  are  passages  like  Phil.  ii.  6,  where  they  are  frankly  men- 
tioned. The  successful  explanation  of  how  Christ  could  be  both  "of 
the  Israelites  as  concerning  the  flesh",  and  "God  over  all"  (Rom.  ix.  5), 
and  yet  not  of  two  natures,  is  a  task  we  do  not  envy  any  man  who 
undertakes  it.  It  does  not  help  to  this  explanation  of  course,  to  declare 
Christ's  humanity  only  modified  deity — the  preexistent  Son  of  God 
transformed  into  a  man — so  that  the  "Two  Natures",  are  after  all  but 
one  nature,  for  that  finds  the  source  of  His  humanity  in  the  bosom  of 
God,  whereas  Paul  finds  it  in  the  Israelitish  race,  or  more  specifically 
in  the  seed  of  David  (Rom.  i.  3).  We  might  no  doubt  take  a  round- 
about way  and  explain  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  only 
through  the  mediation  of  the  whole  line  of  our  Lord's  Israelitish  ances- 
tors. It  would  be  hard  in  that  case  to  be  sure  to  vindicate  for  Jesus 
Christ  a  more  express  deity  than  belonged  in  common  with  Him  to 
each  of  the  long  line  through  which  Luke,  let  us  say,  traces  Him  back 
to  end  at  last  in  the  words,  "which  was  the  Son  of  God".  But  if  that 
difficulty  were  only  got  over  we  might  explain  the  rest  by  serving 
ourselves  with  a  rather  odd  formula  of  which  Professor  Mackintosh 
seems  fond  (e.g.  p.  365,  cf.  p.  469)  and  say  that  thus  the  incarnation 
was  with  Him  "immediate,  but  by  no  means  unmediated".  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  think  it  easier,  and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory, 
just  to  follow  the  New  Testament  teaching  and  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  Two  Natures. 

Professor  Mackintosh  prefers,  however,  to  explain  our  Lord's 
humanity  as  modified  deity,  and  thus  comes  forward  as  a  belated 
champion  of  the  Kenotic  theories  (for  references,  see  Index,  s.  v. 
"Kenosis").  He  finds  what  he  calls  "the  profoundest  motive  operating 
in  the  Kenotic  theories" — it  certainly  is  the  nerve  of  their  appeal  to 
the  devout  mind — in  what  he  speaks  of  as  "the  wondrous  nature  and 
subduing  magnitude  of  the  Divine  sacrifice"  (p.  265)  :  "They  wished 
to  throw  into  strong  relief  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  step  down- 
ward taken  by  the  Son  of  (k)d  when  for  our  sakes,  though  rich,  He 
became  poor".  In  this,  however,  they  possess  no  advantage  over  the 
common  doctrine.  And  in  the  very  act  of  emphasizing  this  motive 
Professor  Mackintosh  himself  seems  to  allow  that  the  fundamental 
motive  of  the  Kenotic  theories  was  rather  "to  signalize  the  reality  and 
integrity  of  our  Lord's  manhood",  and  elsewhere  he  more  justly 
explains  that  "it  was  precisely  a  wish  to  read  the  divinity  of  Christ 
through  His  true  humanity  which  inspired  the  Kenotic  theories  of 
His  person"  (p.  421).  In  point  of  fact  the  Kenotic  theories  owe 
their  origin  to  a  determination  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  "in  the  days  of 
His  flesh",  phenomenally  at  least,  nothing  more  than  a  human  being; 
and  it  is  therefore  that  Albrecht  Ritschl  described  them  as  merely 
verschamter  Socinianismus.  It  is  frpm  this  point  of  view  that  Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh  takes  his  start,  insisting  that  Jesus  was  not  merely 
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purely  man  but  a  man  of  his  time  whose  life  on  earth  (wc  emphasize 
the  telling  words)  was  "a  distinctively  human  phenomenon,  moving 
ahmys  within  the  lines  of  an  authentically  human  mind  and  wUV*  (p. 
400)  and  indeed,  as  Dr.  Sanday  expresses  it,  ''presenting  alt  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  life  of  any  other  contemporary  Galilean" 
(p.  398).  So  obvious  does  Professor  Mackintosh  consider  this  that  he 
even  afHrms  that  *'were  it  conceivable  that  we  were  forced  to  choose 
betweesn  the  conviction  that  Jesus  preserved  true  manhood  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  assurance  that  He  was  tlie  Son  of  God  come  in  flesh 
for  our  salvation,  our  plain  duty  would  be  to  affirm  His  humanity  and 
renounce  His  deity"  (p.  395)  Certairily  on  this  ground  the  Kenotic 
argument  is  conclusive,  if  Jesus  is  nevertheless  held  to  be  God  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  is  discarded.  H  Jesus  is  God  and 
nothing  but  God,  and  yet  on  earth  was  man  and  nothing  but  man, 
why  then,  of  course,  it  must  be  that  God  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  man ;  it  is  a  truism  that  *'no  human  life  of  God  is  possible  without 
a  prior  self-adjustment  of  deity*'  (p.  47f>).  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
argument  which  is  presented  with  much  elaboration  (cf.  especially  pp. 
469-470),  The  difficulties  with  it  are  natxirally,  that  Jesus  is  not 
represented  in  the  New  Testament^ — ^the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  His  person — as  in  His  essentia!  being  God  and  nothing  but  God ; 
nor  is  His  life  on  earth  there  presented  as,  in  Professor  Mackintosh's 
sense,  "unequivocally  human"  (p.  469)  ;  and  the  conception  of  a 
metamorphosis  of  God  into  a  man  which  is  assumed  is  as  Albrecht 
Rttschl  declared  it  to  be  (Justification  and  Reconciliation,  E.  T.  pp.  409- 
411)  "pure  mythology".  The  particular  manner  in  which  this  meta* 
morphosis  was  accomplished  in  Professor  Mackintosh's  opinion  was  not 
as  supposed  by  Thomasius,  by  the  abandonment  by  the  Son  of  some  of 
His  attributes,  explained  for  the  purpose  to  be  merely  **relativc" — such 
as  His  omnipotence,  His  omniscience.  His  omnipresence, — while  others, 
designated  "immanent"  or  "-essentjar*,  such  as  His  holiness  and  His 
love — were  retained ;  hut  by  the  "transposition"  or  "modification" 
(both  terms  are  used)  of  all  His  attributes  (p.  477).  The  Son^  it  is 
explained,  continues,  as  incarnate,  to  possess  "all  the  qualities  of  God- 
bead"  (the  italics  are  Professor  Mackintosh's),  "only  now  in  the  form 
of  concentrated  potency  rather  than  of  full  actuality*  ^vvafui  rather 
than  hftpytCq. ".  No  explanation  is  suggested  of  how,  when  (^d 
thus  ceases  to  be  God,  He  yet  remains  God, — for  does  not  the  very 
idea  of  God  involve  not  only  the  conception  of  immutability, 
against  the  emphasis  of  which  Professor  Mackintosh  vainly  inveighs 
aa  if  it  were  rather  immobility,  but  also  the  conception  embodied  in  the 
Scholastic  phrase  of  "actus  purus"?  One  who  is  only  potentially  God 
is  certainly  not  actually  God,  as  indeed  Professor  Mackintosh  naively 
confesses  when  he  writes  the  sentence,  "What  Christ  is  by  potency, 
with  a  potentiality  based  on  His  personal  uniqueness,  God  is  actually 
for  ever"  (p.  479).  God  to  be  God  must  be  all  He  can  be  actually, 
a-nd  He  must  be  all  this  "actually  for  ever".  When  He  ceases  to  be 
actually  what  God  is,  He  ceases  of  course  to  be  God.    How  far  Pro- 
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fessor  Mackintosh  is  prepared  to  press  his  idea  of  the  reduction  of 
God  in  Christ  is  revealed  to  us  startlingly  by  a  phrase  let  fall  on  p. 
470:  "We  are  faced  by  a  Divine  self -reduction  which  entailed  obedi- 
ence, temptation  and  death", — and  that  this  is  not  a  chance  inadvertence 
we  may  learn  from  its  virtual  repetition  ten  pages  later:  "Prayer  and 
death  are  the  seals  of  His  oneness  with  us"  (p.  480).  It  must  be 
carefully  observed  that  what  is  said  here  is  not  that  the  Divine  Subject, 
by  assuming  into  personal  union  with  Himself  a  human  nature,  became 
a  sharer  in  the  obedience,  temptation,  and  death,  which  belong  to 
humanity;  but  that  God  Himself,  not  by  a  "fictitious*  communicatio 
idiomatum  but  in  His  own  Being,  obeyed,  was  tempted,  died.  God  Him- 
self not  merely  acquired  knowledge  slowly  and  by  effort,  felt  temptation 
and  learned  obedience  by  that  which  He  suffered,  but  endured  the 
last  indignity  of  death !  One  would  question  whether  Professor  Mack- 
intosh really  means  what  he  says,  did  he  not  with  such  persistence 
insist  that  the  Infinite  became  just  finite  in  Christ,  or  as  he  himself 
expresses  it  "descended  into  the  sphere  of  finitude"  (p.  481).  "Only 
one  limit  to  God's  presence  in  Him  remained",  he  tells  us  (p.  415) — 
"the  limit  of  finitude";  so  clear  is  he  that  Jesus  Christ  is  just  a  finite 
being.  And  yet  He  is  just  God!  We  must  confess  that  Professor 
Mackintosh  permits  to  himself  language  in  all  such  matters  which 
dazes  us.  He  tells  us  that  "it  belongs  to  deity,  not  indeed  to  be 
immutable,  but  to  be  eternal"  (p.  423),  and  we  mark  the  statement  as 
giving  us  at  least  one  stable  feature  of  deity  by  which  we  can  recognize 
it  when  we  see  it.  But  we  soon  read  of  the  "Eternal  passing  into 
time",  and  thereby  losing  knowledge  in  the  eternal  form  and  requiring 
to  retain  it,  if  He  retains  it  at  all,  as  "discursive  and  progressive"  (p. 
477,  cf.  470)  ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  meet  with  the  declaration  that 
time  and  eternity  are  not  essentially  disparate.  If  "God  and  man  are 
not  definable  as  opposites"  so  also  "time  is  susceptible  of  eternity"  (p. 
503) — a  declaration  the  meaning  of  which  we  confess  is  dark  to  us. 

The  oddest  thing  about  Professor  Mackintosh's  Kenoticism, 
however,  is  that  he  seems  to  think  he  has  a  Biblical  basis  for  it.  He 
does  not  depend,  indeed,  "on  two  or  three  isolated  passages  in  St 
Paul"  (p.  469),  as  it  is  well  he  does  not,  as  not  even  two  or  three 
passages  suggesting  or  even  allowing  it  can  be  discovered.  He  seems 
to  think  that  Jesus  is  dramatized  in  the  Gospel  narratives  as  living  an 
exclusively  human  life,  "moving  always"  [note  the  "always"  again] 
'within  the  lines  of  an  experience  humanly  normal  in  constitution, 
even  if  abnormal  in  its  sinless  quality"  (p.  409).  Were  this  so,  it 
would  be  very  remarkable ;  for  certainly  the  evangelists  did  not  intend 
so  to  depict  Him.  John  assuredly  not;  and  just  as  assuredly  not  the 
Synoptists,  as  Professor  Mackintosh  indeed  appears  to  recognize  (p. 
S,  note  i).  And  surely  it  were  remarkable  that  that  long  line  of  acute 
and  diligent  scholars  who  for  a  century  and  more  have  been  engaged 
in  "the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus"  have  not  up  to  to-day  found  it  out. 
Then  were  their  long  quest  over.  What  a  poor  showing  Professor 
Schmiedel,  for  example,  makes,  with  his  meagre  list  of  nine  "pillar- 
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passages*^  presenting^  as  he  tdls  us,  an  unmistakably  human  Jesus^ 
and  presenting  this  human  Jesus,  as  he  tells  us  again,  in  definite 
contradiction  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  narrative, — if  the  whole  narra- 
tive really  presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  normally  humaii  Jesus! 
Will  Professor  Mackintosh,  by  a  stroke,  stultify  the  whole  long,  labor- 
ious struggle  of  the  Liberal  critics^ — "from  Reimarus  to  Wrede*' — to 
discover  a  merely  human  Jesus  beneath  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels? 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  certain,  it  is  that  the  Gospels  know  nothing, 
in  any  of  their  parts,  of  a  normally  human  Jesus:  their  whole  effort 
h  to  place  before  us  in  vivid  dramatization  a  distinctively  super-human 
Jesus. 

We  are  neither  insensible  nor  unappreciative  of  the  elements  of 
value  in  Professor  Mackintosh's  work.  We  heartily  recognize  that 
its  fundamental  note  is  adoration  of  the  Divine  Savior.  But  it  must 
be  frankly  recognized  that  its  theoretical  construction  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  of  Christ  is  quite  impossible.  It  ought  by  now  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  resting  place  can  be  found  in  a  half-way 
house  between  Socinianism  and  orthodoxy.  We  cannot  have  a  Christ 
purely  Divine  in  essence  and  purely  human  in  manifestatioa  And 
what  on  this  ground  can  be  made  of  the  exalted  Christ?  Does  He 
remain  after  His  ascension  to  heaven  the  purely  human  being  He  was 
on  earth?  Or  docs  He  on  ascending  where  He  was  before,  recover 
the  pure  detty  from  which  He  was  reduced  that  He  might  enter 
htimanity?  In  the  one  case  wc  have  no  Divine  Christ,  in  the  other  no 
human  Jesus,  to-day:  and  the  Christian  heart  can  consent  to  give  up 
neither.  Professor  Mackintosh  takes  the  latter  of  the  alternatives, 
and  greatly  magnifies  the  place  of  the  Resurrection  '*»s  a  'crisis*  in  the 
constitution  of  Christfs  person"  {pp.  370371).  The  exalted  Lord  in 
heaven  has  become  as  our  Savior  indistinguishable  from  the  Father. 
Is  he  still  man?  Professor  Mackintosh  wishes  us  to  believe  that  He  is, 
— how,  since  His  humanity  belonged  to,  nay  was.  His  humiliation,  he 
does  not,  he  cannot  explain.  "There  is  now",  he  says,  **a  Person  in 
whom  the  focus  of  a  human  life  is  become  indissolubly  one  with  the  last 
reality  of  being,  so  that  the  heart  of  man  and  the  heart  of  God  beat 
in  the  risen  Lord  with  one  pulsing  movement,  one  indistingiushable 
passion  to  save  and  bless"  (p,  37i).  This  is  rhetoric.  In  cold  fact, 
the  exalted  Lord,  having  laid  aside  the  modifications  of  deity  by  virtue 
of  which  he  entered  into  the  sphere  of  finite  life,  has  necessarily  laid 
aside  His  humanity  (which  was  only  this  modified  deity),  and  that 
He  was  once  man  can  be  to  Him  only  a  memory.  Ritschl  pointed  out 
that  on  the  Kenotic  postulates  "Christ,  at  least  in  His  earthly  exist- 
ence, has  no  Godhead  at  all".  It  requires  to  be  pointed  out  now  that 
in  the  form  which  Professor  Mackintosh  gives  these  postulates.  He 
has  in  His  exalted  state  no  manhnod  at  all — except  always  His  hodyl 
Of  course  Professor  Mackintosh  does  not  wish  this  result.  He  strives 
manfully  to  escape  or  at  least  to  gloss  it.  It  is  unavoidable.  And  it 
is  because  such  results  as  these  are  unavoidable  00  his  postulates  that 
me  think  that  these  postulates  are  as  unacceptable  to  truly  Christian 
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feeling  as  they  are  repugnant  to  right  reason  and  in  contradiction  to 
the  whole  drift  of  revelation. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Was  Christ  Divine f  By  William  W.  Kinsley.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.    1912.    Pp.  144. 

Mr.  Kinsley  claims  that  modem  science  and  metaphysics  will  ulti- 
mately prove  that  Christ  is  divine.  By  this  he  means  only,  as  the 
course  of  his  discussion  shows,  that  Christ  was  a  man  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  relation  with  the  "Divine  Spirit."  Mr.  Kinsley  makes  use 
of  the  idea  of  the  "sub-conscious  self",  after  the  manner  of  Sanday, 
though  he  seems  never  to  have  read  Sanday's  recent  work  on  Christol- 
ogy.  Mr.  Kinsley  supposes  that  Christ's  "sub-conscious  self"  was  in 
especially  close  touch  with  God  whom  Mr.  Kinsley  conceives  of  as 
a  Spirit  diffused  in  some  way  through  the  worlds  of  Nature  and  of 
humanity.  Christ,  then,  can  only  differ  in  degree  from  other  men. 
It  is,  accordingly,  only  a  humanitarian  view  of  Christ  which  Mr. 
Kinsley  gives  us. 

The  book  is  written  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  much  of 
the  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  The  author  says  that  no  one  now 
supposes  that  Jesus  was  mentally  unbalanced,  being  apparently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  numerous  recent  discussions  of  this  very 
point  by  De  Loosten  (Lomer),  Rasmussen,  Schaefer,  and  numerous 
others.  He  says  that  no  one  now  questions  the  historicity  of  Jesus, 
in  apparent  ignorance  of  the  recent  controversy  on  this  subject;  and 
he  betrays  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  recent  and  now  notorious  Drews 
controversy  in  his  statement  that  no  one  nowadays  holds  a  mythical 
view  of  the  origin  of  Christianity. 

This  book,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  calculated  to  aid  in  any  respect 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  Deity  of 
Christ  is  not  established,  but  is  explained  away  by  appeals  to  certain 
ideas  which  are  not  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  study, 
but  matters  of  pure  speculation. 

Several  errors  occur — Liddon's  Bompton  Lecture  instead  of  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture;  Weisacker  instead  of  Weizsacker;  Nalloth  instead  of 
Nolloth;  Tubingen  instead  of  Tubingen. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Das  Wunder.  Eine  dogmatische-apologetische  Studie.  Von  Dr.  A. 
W.  HuNZiNGER,  ord.  Universitatsprofessor  in  Erlangen.  Leipzig: 
Verlag  von  Quelle  &  Meyer.    1912.    Ss.  165. 

Hunzinger  divides  his  discussion  into  five  parts: — i.  The  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  miracles;  2.  The  nature  and  significance  of  miracles; 
3.  The  miracles  of  the  history  of  redemption;  4.  Natural  science  and 
belief  in  miracles;  5.  Historical  science  and  belief  in  miracles. 

Hunzinger  rejects  what  he  calls  the  scholastic  definition  of  a 
miracle  as  an  event  "contrary  to"  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  he  also 
rejects  the  whole  attempt  to  define  a  miracle  in  relation  to  Nature 
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or  natural  law*  The  Word  of  God,  he  says,  produces  a  change  in 
the  Qirislian  man  which  he  experiences  as  miraculous,  and  this  miracu- 
lous character,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  historic  events  which  consti- 
tute the  redemptive  revelation  recorded  in  the  Scripture.  Hence»  any 
event  which  makes  us  feel  God's  saving  power  is  a  miracle.  Whether 
or  not  such  an  event  is  produced  entirely  apart  from  second  causes,  or 
whether  or  not  it  takes  place  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  we  can 
never  know  because  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  total  complex  of 
natural  laws  in  any  specific  case  is  so  limited.  Natural  science,  there- 
fore, can  never  affirm  that  a  miracle  is  impossible  even  were  it  con- 
ceived of  as  an  event  produced  by  the  immediate  efficiency  of  God. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  Hunzinger  will  neither  accept  nor  reject  the 
position  that  a  miracle  is  an  event  in  the  external  world  due  to  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  Neither  will  he  accept  or  reject  the  idea 
that  a  miracle  is  an  event  brought  about  in  accordance  with  unknown 
laws  of  Nature.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  whole  method 
of  defining  a  miracle^  taking  an  agnostic  position  upon  this  point. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  regard  as  a  miracle  any  event  in  which  wc 
experience  God's  presence  and  power,  it  will  follow  that  the  factor 
which  constitutes  any  event  a  miracle,  is  after  all  a  subjective  one. 
Hence,  it  will  follow  that  miracles  may  still  be  experienced,  and  that 
too  in  regard  to  events  in  the  external  world  as  well  as  in  regener- 
ation and  sanctification.  Hunzinger  is  quite  logical,  therefore,  in 
drawing  this  conclusion,  and  following  theologians  like  Stange,  Herr- 
mann, and  Wcndland.  In  this  way,  however,  he  has  left  no  room  for 
any  distinction  between  such  so-called  present  miracles  and  those 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  which  occurred  in  the  history  of 
redemption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hunzinger  oflTers  no  adequate  basis 
for  the  distinction  which  he  seeks  to  draw  between  these  two  classes 
of  miracles.  This  is  the  weakest  point  in  his  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  it  has  been  seized  upon  as  the  point  of  attack  by  Wcnd- 
land in  reviewing  Hunzinger's  Volume  (Cf.  Theoiogische  Liferatur- 
siitung,  Jahrgang  57,  Nr.  19,  S.  600), 

Prmc€ton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Thi  Minister  and  the  Spiritual  Life.    Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching.    By 

Fr.^nk  W,  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Central  Church, 

Chicago.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  1911.  8vo.  pp. 

39;.    $1.25  net. 

These    eight    lectures    were    delivered*    in    a    somewhat    abbreviated 

form,  in  the  year   1911  to  the  students  of  the  Yale   Divinity  School 

on  the  celebrated  Lyman  Beecher  foundation.    As  the  title  indicates,  the 

aatbor  deals  with   the  most   vital    elements   in   homiletic   theory — the 

character  of  the  man  in  the  preacher.     The  topics  discussed  are  as 

follows:     (I)  The  Spiritual  Life  and  Its  Expression  In  and  Through 
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Ministry;  (II)  The  Spiritual  Life  and  New  View-points;  (III)  The 
Spiritual  Life  and  Its  Relations  To  Truth  and  Orthodoxy;  (IV)  The 
Spiritual  Life  and  The  Present  Social  Problem;  (V)  The  Spiritual 
Life  and  Its  Determinations  and  Deliverances;  (VI)  The  Spiritual 
life  and  The  Minister's  Message;  (VII)  The  Spiritual  life  and  Its 
Communication  To  Men;  (VIII)  The  Spiritual  Life  and  The  Min- 
ister's Power. 

In  this  as  in  other  works  of  his,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  appears  as  a  re- 
markable rhetorical  impressionist.  The  discussion  is  full  of  life  and 
power,  of  color  and  beauty;  but  in  analytic  skill,  in  logical  vigor,  and 
even  in  the  fundamental  quality  of  clearness  it  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Not  only  must  some  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  be  read 
a  second  and  third  time  to  disclose  their  meaning,  but  the  connection 
of  ideas  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter  is  often  so  hazy  that  the  reader 
has  an  uncomfortable  sense  both  of  indefiniteness  of  statement  and 
of  lack  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the  subject  The  writer's 
fervor  ever  and  anon  gets  the  better  of  his  precision  and  clarity  as  a 
thinker.  One  feels  himself  plunged  into,  and  borne  along  by,  a 
powerful  current,  without  having  a  satisfactory  knowledge  as  to 
either  the  origin  or  the  destination  of  the  stream.  Here  and  there 
we  strike  a  notable  landmark,  where  for  the  time  being  we  can 
pause  and  get  our  bearings,  but  too  often  our  pilot  arbitrarily  changes 
his  course,  regardless  of  the  map  and  chart  by  which  he  has  hinted  or 
openly  announced  that  he  will  conduct  us. 

"The  minister  is  the  minstrel  of  the  soul",  according  to  the  author's 
favorite  dictum,  and  judged  by  that  test — valid  enough  so  far  as  it 
goes — Dr.  (Junsaulus,  by  reason  of  his  buoyancy  toward  the  poetic, 
has  great  power  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  interpreter  of  some  of  the 
elements  that  make  for  good  preaching.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  remark  of  a  friend  concerning  the  volume  is  perhaps  the  fairest 
and  best  thing  to  say  about  it:  it  is  "the  most  intimate  revelation  of 
his  inner  life  that  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  given  the  world."  And  as 
such  the  book  will  occasion  little  surprise,  among  those  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  by  its  presentation  of  views  which  to 
many  will  seem  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  truths  of  historic 
Christianity.  Granting  the  major  premise  of  the  argument,  the 
primacy  and  supremacy  of  the  minister's  spiritual  life,  we  find  many 
statements  in  the  volume  that  are  as  true  in  content  as  they  are 
beautiful  in  form.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  "the 
spiritual  life"  which  the  minister  and  his  hearers  ought  to  have  does 
not  call  for  deeper,  more  biblical  conceptions  of  sin  and  grace. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Biblical  Criticism  and  Preaching.  By  George  Elliott.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Graham.  1912.  i2mo; 
pp.  96.    35  cents  net. 

The  author  does  not  profess  to  be  an  "expert  in  the  higher  or 
any  other  sort  of  criticism;"  but  accepting  the  "main  conclusions  of 
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modeni  biblical  scholarship'*,  he  aims  to  show  that  the  preacher  in 
this  period  of  transition  and  trial  must  have  satisfactory  answers  to 
such  questions  as  these:  '*How  far  has  the  message  of  the  Bible  be- 
come obsolete  through  the  change  of  attitude  as  to  its  origin  and 
structure?  Has  its  spiritual  force  as  an  aid  in  right  living  been  in 
any  way  diminished?*' 

The  author's  own  point  of  view  and  spirit  may  be  inferred  from  a 
few  statements  taken  at  random  from  his  pages.  Carlyle's  sentence 
is  quoted  without  a  challenge:  "None  of  all  the  many  things  we  are 
in  doubt  about,  and  need  to  have  demonstrated  and  rendered  prob- 
able, can  by  any  alchemy  be  made  a  religion  for  us,  but  are,  and  must 
continue,  a  baleful,  quiet  or  unquiet,  hypocrisy  for  us/*  By  the 
"assured  results*'  of  the  higher  criticism  "the  preacher  has  been  de- 
livered from  the  toils  of  apologetic  sophistry,  from  insincere  har- 
monizing, and  from  conscience-deadening  casuistry.  He  is  no  longer 
called  to  the  defence  of  an  obsolete  morality  or  a  worn-out  social 
order.  Indeed,  the  traditionalists  themselves  are  aJ ready  reaping  this 
benefit/*  **The  modem  method,  which  dares  to  discriminate  between 
the  temporal  and  eternal  in  Holy  Scripture,  sweeps  away  at  once  the 
iriviahlies  of  a  credulous  dogmatism  and  the  shallow  sophistry  of  a 
superficial  skepticism/*  **That  which  is  truly  divine  in  the  Bible  is 
just  the  part  which  criticism  cannot  disturb,  and  its  sacredness  is 
the  more  completely  attested  by  that   fact/* 

These  are  typical  declarations  as  to  the  quality  and  the  temper  of 
the  discussion.  Much  is  said  that  is  illuminating  and  helpful  to  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  these  days,  but  on  the  other  hand  much  more 
will  need  to  be  said  to  establish  the  proposition  to  which  the  whole 
essay  points:  "There  is  but  one  final  authority  for  the  Christian 
faith:  it  is  the  historic  Jesus»  who  is  the  present  Christ/'  For  what 
adequate  knowledge  can  ^ve  have  of  "this  historic  Jesus  who  is  the 
present  Christ"  apart  from  the  record  given  us  in  the  Bible,  and  who 
shall  convincingly  and  authoritatively  tell  us,  how  in  a  given  context  of 
Scripture,  we  can  avoid  confounding  **the  form  with  the  substance  of 
Christian  preaching"? 

Princeton.  Frederick  W,  Loetscher, 


Th€  Great  Thetnes  of  the  Bible,    By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D., 
Author  of  "The  Great  Sinners  of  the  Bible/'  "The  Great  Saints  of 
the  Bible,"  "The  Great  Portraits  of  the  Bible/'  "The  Great  Prom- 
ises of  the  Bible/'     New  York:     Eaton  Sc  Mains.     191 1.     i2mo  1 
pp,  408.    $1.30  net. 
"The  Great  Themes",  thirty  in  number,  that  arc  here  discussed  in 
scrmonic  form,  deal   with  "those  elemental  problems  which  confront 
men  and  women  in  every  age  and  which  must  find  solution  for  each 
of  us,  if  the  soul  is  to  know  true  peace/'     These  discussions  touch 
lightly  and  move  rapidly  upon  the  surface  of  the  subjects;  they  are 
not  designed  to  be  cither  very  thorough  or  very  profound.     But  they 
are  popular  and  helpful  presentations   of  things  fundamental  in   the 
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gospel,  and  we  can   readily  understand  how  "in  their  delivery  the 
blessing  of  God  rested  upon  them  to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
many  hearts." 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

A  History  of  Preaching,    Vol.  ii.    From  the  Close  of  the  Reformation 
Period   to   the   End   of  the   Nineteenth   Century,    1572-1900.     By 
Edwin  Charles  Dargan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "A  History  of 
Preaching  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  the  Great  Reformers, 
Ecclesiology,"   etc.,   formerly   Professor  in  the   Southern   Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.    New  York:    George  H. 
Doran  Company.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  iv,  591.    $2  net. 
This  is  the  second  installment  of  Dr.  Dargan's  comprehensive  work 
on  the  History  of  Preaching.     The  first  volume  appeared  in  1905.* 
The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  second  volume  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  1907  the  author  resigned  his  Pro- 
fessorship of  Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Louisville  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Macon,  Georgia.    But  he  still  cherishes  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  task  by  publishing,  at  as  early  a  date  as  his  parish  duties  will 
permit,  the  final  volume  on  "Preaching  in  the  United  States".     We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  aim  of  his  may  in  due  season  be  realized: 
we  should  then  have  the  first  treatise  in  the  English  language  that 
might  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  adequate,  or  at  least  satisfactory,  treat- 
ment of  this  great  subject. 

The  volume  before  us  covers  what  the  author  designates  as  the 
Dogmatic  Period  (from  the  death  of  Knox  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Wesleyan  Revival)  and  the  Evangelistic  or  Missionary  Period  (from 
the  work  of  Wesley  to  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century). 
Owing  to  the  increased  complexity  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
pulpit  during  these  centuries  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  the 
method  used  for  the  disposition  of  the  material  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  treatise  has  been  exchanged  for  a  simpler  framework,  in  which, 
under  the  main  chronological  divisions  by  centuries,  the  preaching  of 
the  several  countries  is  set  forth  with  considerable  detail  as  to  the 
chief  exponents  of  the  homiletic  art  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work  is  the  dis- 
criminating account,  given  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  survey,  of 
each  main  section.  By  this  means  the  reader,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Index,  can  readily  acquaint  himself  both  with  the  general  facts  per- 
taining to  the  preaching  of  a  particular  country  or  church  in  a  given 
era  and  with  the  biographical  details  that  relate  the  prominent  preach- 
ers to  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  book  gives  evidence  throughout  of  painstaking  investigation 
along  many  lines  of  historical  study  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  standard  works  on  special  phases  of  the  subject  The  bibli- 
ographical helps  are  all  that  could  be  desired.     The  style  is  clear 

*See  this  Review,  Vol.  iv,  p.  135. 
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and  straightforward,  rising  here  and  there,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
greatest  names,  to  the  heights  of  a  noble  eloquence.  One  could  wish, 
indeed^  that  relatively  more  space  had  been  given  to  the  preachers  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  the  widest  influence,  since  it  is  for  the 
facts  in  regard  to  them  and  their  work,  rather  than  for  the  general 
historical  information  so  largely  connected  with  the  more  obscure 
names,  that  most  readers  will  wish  to  consult  this  book.  Something 
would  have  been  lost,  no  doubt,  in  thoroughness  and  completeness, 
but  the  more  suggestive  mode  of  treatment  would  doubtless  have 
yielded  an  even  more  instructive  account  of  the  various  types  of 
preaching  that  flourished  in  these  three  centuries. 
Princeton.  Fbederick  W*  LoETSCHEa. 


Suggestions  for  the  Sptrituat  Life.    College  Chapel  Talks.    By  George 
Lansing  Raymond,  Professor  of  Oratory,  Williams  College,  1875- 
1881;   of   Oratory  and   Esthetic   Criticism,   Princeton,    1880-1893; 
of  Esthetics,  Princeton,  1893-1905;  of  Esthetics,  George  Washing- 
ton»  1905-1911.    New  York  and  London:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.     1912.     Indexed,    cloth    bound,    gold    tops,     8vo;    pp.    337, 
$1.40  net 
All  but  the  last  two  of  these  twenty-one  sermons,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Preface,  were  originally  prepared  for  the  church  in  Darby,  Pa., 
of  which   the   author   was   pastor   before  he   entered   upon   his   pro- 
fessorial  career.      Most    of    them    were    subsequently    delivered    sub- 
stantially in  their  present  form,  to  the  students  at  Williams  College 
and  Princeton  University.     The  method  and  aim  of  the  discourses  is 
fairly  indicated  by  what  Dr.  Raymond  says  concerning  his  use  of  the 
term  "Suggestions"  in  the  title.     "Faith/'  he  affirms,  "is  an  attitude 
of  mind  that  has  its  source  not  merely  in  conscious  intelicction,  but 
also  in  those  subconscious  tendencies  of  feeling  and  will  which  are 
particularly  connected,  though  no  one,  perhaps,  can  satis f actor ly  ex- 
plain how  or  why,  with  the  spiritual  nature.     Philosophers,  as  a  rule, 
recognize  that  the  most  effective  way  of  influencing  these  tendencies 
is    through    using    what   is    termed    suggestion — in    other   words   not 
through  information  or  argument,  nor,  as  applied  to  religious  truth, 
through  traditional  or  dogmatic  appeals.     These  sometimes  reach  the 
conscious    understanding    only;    and,    at    other    times,    if   they    affect 
feeling  and  will,  they  do  so  mainly  by  way  of  exciting  more  or  less 
opposition.** 

The  themes  discussed  are  exceedingly  varied.  The  style  is  pene- 
trating, vital,  interesting,  and  practical — truly  "suggestive"  in  both  the 
positive  and  the  negative  senses  in  which  he  has  described  this  term. 
The  psychological  and  philosophical  elements  so  freely  introduced  into 
the  discussion  give  these  sermons  a  peculiar  idealistic  cast  which  adds 
great  freshness,  force  and  beauty  to  their  prevailingly  biblical  char- 
acter. Rich  in  thought,  full  of  fine  Christian  sentiment,  abounding  in 
felicitous  illustrations  from  nature  and  literature  and  human  ex- 
perience, and   everywhere  in   touch  with  the  spiritual   life  they  seek 
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to  promote,  especially  in  young  manhood, — ^these  "Talks"  are  well 
adapted  to  minister  to  the  religious  needs  of  inquiring  and  thoughtful 
readers.  As  a  student  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  stimulating 
course  of  lectures  by  the  author  in  a  different  yet  related  field  of 
study,  the  writer  expresses  the  hope  that  these  sermons,  which  have  had 
vitality  enough  to  prove  their  serviceableness  through  four  decades 
of  use  among  college  men,  may  now,  in  their  printed  form,  have 
even  a  wider  and  longer  range  of  influence  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  life.  , 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Lcmetscher. 

Sermons  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  By  Henry  Sieck, 
Lutheran  Pastor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
1912.    8vo;  pp.  ix,  385.    $1.50  postpaid. 

The  volume  contains  sixty-five  sermons,  covering  the  festal  days  as 
well  as  the  Sundays  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  discourses  are 
always  well  analyzed  and  generally  have  a  decidedly  expository  char- 
acter. In  one  respect  many  modem  hearers  and  readers  of  sermons 
will  regard  these  specimens  as  quite  ideal — ^their  brevity.  But  they 
have  other  decided  merits,  due  to  their  fidelity  in  the  handling  of  the 
texts  and  to  their  simple,  clear,  and  direct  style. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Katechismuspredigten  Uber  das  erste  und  sweiie  Hauptstuck.    Kate- 
chismuspredigten  Uber  das  dritte,  vierte  und  fUnfte  Hauptstuck. 
Von   C.   C.   Schmidt,   Pastor  an   der   ev.  =luth.     Gemeinde   zum 
heiligen   Kreuz  in  St.  Louis,   Mo.     St   Louis,  Mo.:     Concordia 
Publishing  House.    Two  volumes  in  one,  6x9  inches;  pp.  vi,  273 
and  136.    Vol.  I  dated  1905;  Vol.  II,  not  dated.    $2. 
After  two   introductory   sermons   on    Holy   Scripture,   the   first   of 
these  two  volumes  devotes  forty-nine  sermons  to  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  while  the  second  devotes  twenty-two  sermons  to  the 
Lord's    Prayer,   Baptism,   the   Power   of   the   Keys,   and   the   Lord's 
Supper.    Most  of  the  discourses  were  specially  prepared  by  the  pastor 
for  catechetical  instruction  at  his  own  afternoon  service.     But  be- 
cause the  three  discussions  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  were  not  in 
the  first  instance  used  as  expositions  of  the  Catechism,  the  title  of 
the  second  volume  makes  no  reference  to  this  "sixth  main  division." 
The   sermons  are  well   adapted   to  their  purpose.     They  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  "apt  to  teach",  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
skill  displayed  in  the  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  biblical  and 
confessional  material  and   from  the  rhetorical   form  in  which  these 
lessons  are  set  forth. 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Man  with  a  Conscience.  By  Charles  Roads,  Author  of  "Abnormal 
Christian,  Rural  Christendom,"  etc  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  xiv,  233. 
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"The  Man  with  a  Conscience",  as  another  has  well  aaid,  "is  an 
attempt  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  cases  of  conscience,  to  point  out  the 
Christian  principles  that  should  apply,  and  to  elevate  the  conscience 
ahove  the  fogB  of  seltishness  and  the  false  guides  of  conventional 
habit  and  association".  In  a  word,  it  is  '*a  treatise  on  casuistry,  the 
science  of  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  cases  of  conscience"; 
and  in  most  respects  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  them,  ancient  or 
modem.  We  have  not  often  read  anything  much  more  helpful  than 
the  chapter  on  "The  Scope  and  Limitations  of  Conscience'*,  "In  the 
Court  of  Conscience'*,  "The  Will,  the  Moral  Executive",  **How  Habits 
hold  us  Fast",  and,  "Shall  it  be  in  His  Steps*'?  or  the  remarks  on 
competition  in  business,  on  Sunday  excursions,  on  trades-unions,  on 
the  right  course  when  duty  seems  doubtful,  on  Sunday  reading^  on 
family  affection. 

Indeed,  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Roads'  work  is  so  excellent  that  we 
deem  it  worth  while  to  except  to  it  in  the  following  respects : 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  "faith  in  God  brings  regeneration  of  the 
sinner"  (p.  96).  The  fact  is  that  faith  in  God  results  from  his  regen- 
eration of  the  sinner.  By  nature  "dead  through  trespasses  and  sins*' 
(£ph,  ii.  i),  God  must  regenerate  us  if  we  are  to  believe  on  him. 

2.  It  is  true  that  "Jesus  is  the  only  authoritative  precedent  in  all 
things  in  the  court  of  Christian  conscience"  (p,  108),  but  it  is  not 
true  that  "no  example,  not  even  of  the  Apostles  after  Pentecost,  nor 
of  Paul,  Peter,  or  John,  is  final  authority"  (p,  108).  Christ  is  com- 
mitted to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Apostles  both  as  teachers  and 
governors.  He  said  that  those  who  heard  them  would  hear  him.  and 
that  what  they  should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
he  said  this  because  of  his  promise  that  they,  the  apostles,  should  be 
guided  infallibly,  both  in  the  deliverance  of  doctrine  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  church,  by  his  Spirit.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
the  Apostles  are  discredited  in  these  respects,  in  that  proportion  is 
Christ  himself  discredited.  Thus  the  prevailing  cry,  **Back  to  Christ" 
is  really  a  cry  to  go  back  on  Christ. 

3.  It  is  not  true  that  "our  Lord  drew  no  line  of  sacred  and  secular, 
but  wiped  out  all  such  lines"  (p.  157) ►  What  he  did  do  was  to  affirm, 
that  all  of  life,  and  all  of  life  equally,  belonged  to  God;  that  we  ought 
to  be  as  moral  and  as  consecrated,  on  Monday  and  tn  the  store  as  on 
Sunday  and  in  the  church :  but  he  never  even  hinted  that  the  distinc- 
tion should  be  done  away  between  Sunday  and  Monday,  between 
worship  and  business,  between  what  is  set  apart  from  the  service  of 
God  in  common  things  to  his  service  in  reltRvon.  On  the  contrary,  we 
read  that  when  the  Sabbath  came  he  entered  into  the  synagogue,  **as 
his  custom  was"  (Luke  iv:  16).  Indeed*  it  is  just  because  this 
distinction  between  sacred  and  secular  is  now  so  generally  ignored 
that  wc  are  fast  losing  that  Sabbath  for  which  our  author  elsewhere 
contends  so  wisely  and  so  vigorously. 

4.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Roads  that  while  Moses  taught  retribution  in 
kind*  **an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life",  Jestis 
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changed  this  command  to  love;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  in 
doing  so  Jesus  aflirms  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
(p.  9).  What  he  does  affirm  is  that  we  ought  not  to  take  the  law  into 
our  own  hands  and  retaliate  in  kind,  as  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
the  individual  was  required  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  love 
those  who  oppose  us.  In  our  private  relations  to  them  we  ought  to 
remember  that  vengeance  belongs  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  state.  We 
ought  to  love  them  so  much  that  for  our  own  sakes  we  shall  do 
nothing  to  punish  them;  we  shall  prefer  ourselves  to  suffer  rather 
than  to  resist  them;  we  shall  be  ready  efven  to  invite  the  continuance 
of  the  wrong  done  to  us.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  we  shall  not  or 
that  we  ought  not  to  resist  them.  We  are  all  members  of  the  state 
as  well  as  private  individuals.  The  state  is  "the  minister  of  God,  an 
avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil"  (Rom.  xiii.  4).  The  state 
can  discharge  its  functions  only  as  its  members  cooperate  with  it  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  told,  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers"  (Rom.  xiii.  i).  Hence,  as  citizens  we  ought  strenu- 
ously and  incessantly  to  resist  evil ;  while,  as  private  individuals  we 
ought  so  to  love  the  evil  doers  whom  we  resist  that,  could  we  be  only 
private  individuals,  we  would  never  resist  them.  In  a  word,  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  means  the  abrogation  of  the  state,  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  state  means  the  setting  aside  of  what  C^od  has 
ordained  (Rom.  xiii.  i). 

5.  We  can  not  approve  Mr.  Roads'  attitude  toward  labor.  He 
seems  to  regard  it  as  a  curse,  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall.  "When 
right  conditions  at  last  prevail,"  he  says,  "in  the  labor  and  business 
world,  probably  five  hours  a  day,  with  all  men  working  at  their  best 
and  all  working  steadily,  will  supply  all  the  needs  of  mankind"  (p.  28). 
He  appears  to  forget,  that  CJod  put  Adam  to  work  before  he  fell ;  that 
he  was  put  to  work,  not  to  meet  his  own  needs  but  to  'dress  and  keep' 
the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  be  "perfect  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect",  we  must  give  much  more  than  a  fifth  of 
our  time  approximately  to  work.  We  cannot  but  think  that  our 
author's  position  at  this  point  is  calculated  to  do  great  harm.  Hours  of 
toil  may  be  and  often  have  been  too  long.  Just  because  man  is  not 
God  he  cannot,  like  Him,  work  incessantly.  We  need  rest,  recreation, 
opportunity  for  higher  culture,  time  to  meet  the  various  claims  of  our 
increasingly  complex  life.  We  need  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that 
we  may  do  the  most  and  the  best  work.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  only  an  exceptional  man  who  will  or  who  can 
improve  leisure,  and  that  it  is  in  his  daily  work  that  the  child  of  God 
will  see  specially  his  heavenly  Father's  appointment  for  him  and, 
hence,  will  recognize  his  highest  dignity  and  try  to  find  his  most 
satisfying  joy.  Not  the  minimum  of  production,  only  what  we  need; 
but  the  maximum,  all  that  we  can  produce  consistently  with  our 
development  in  the  image  of  our  Father  who  "worketh  hitherto" — 
this  should  be  the  ideal. 

6.  Our  author's  conception  of  a  "threefold  law  of  love"  impresses  us 
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as  far-fetched  and  misleading.  His  statement  U  as  follows  (p.  43)  : 
"First,  there  is  the  love  prescribed  by  the  law,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  a  measured  love  by  the  scale  of  one's  own  rights 
and  demands.  This  is  the  love  that  keeps  the  law  which  commands 
that  we  do  no  harm  to  another;  the  love  for  self-conservation  of  life 
which  enjoins  perfect  harmlessness  to  all  others,  putting  them  also 
into  our  place  to  be  guarded  as  we  guard  ourselves.  Second,  there  is 
the  love  mdicated  by  the  command,  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  likewise^.  This  is  also 
a  measured  love,  but  it  calls  for  the  putting  of  oneself  into  the  other's 
place  and  studying  his  needs  in  full  justice  and  veracity.  This  is  the 
love  that  adds  practical  sympathy  in  our  giving  of  justice  to  all  men, 
that  IS  just  by  a  complete  view  of  both  sides  in  our  dealings.  The 
third  and  highest  love  is  that  which  comes  through  sacrifice,  limitless 
self -sacrifice".  Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  do  not  have  here  "three 
laws  of  love",  but  three  provisions  of  one  law.  Thus  we  are  to  be 
just,  we  are  to  be  sympathetic,  we  arc  to  be  self-sacrificing,  in  all  our 
relations.  We  are  not  only  in  our  individual  activity  to  do  nothing  that 
will  work  injustice  to  our  neighbor;  we  are  not  merely  in  business  to 
act  with  sympathetic  justice  toward  our  competitors ;  we  are  not  simply 
in  the  broadex  and  higher  Christian  Ufe  to  practise  'limitless  self- 
sacrifice:  but  in  all  three  spheres  we  are  to  be  just  and  sympathetic  and 
self-sacrificing.  That  is,  when  Christ  gave  his  "new  commandment'' 
(John  xiii.  34),  **that  ye  love  one  another*  even  as  I  have  loved  you'\ 
he  did  not  mean  that  in  any  relation  of  life  justice  was  ever  to  be 
disregarded  or  that  sympathy  would  be  enough,  but  that  justice  was 
always  to  be  administered  and  sympathy  was  always  to  be  shown,  by 
love  thatj  as  his  own,  was  ever  ready  for  any  sacrifice. 

Moreover,  as  already  remarked,  our  author's  distinction  seems  to 
us  misleading  as  well  as  far-fetched.  It  implies,  at  least,  that  in  our 
individual  activities  it  is  enough,  if  we  do  no  wrong  to  our  neighbor. 
What  the  law  demands  is  "perfect  harmlessness".  But  is  this  all 
that  it  demands?  Ought  not  even  our  eating  and  drinking  to  be 
controlled  and  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  others? 
Was  it  not  so  in  Paul's  case  when  he  said,  "If  meat  maketh  my  brother 
to  stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  forevermore,  that  I  make  not  my  brother 
to  stumble**  (I  Cor,  viii.  13)?  So,  too,  ought  not  the  sympathetic 
justice  demanded  in  business  relations  even  in  these  relations  to  rise 
to  what  we  may  call  self-sacrificing  justice?  Surely  our  Lord  did  not 
mean  that  we  should  love  others  as  He  had  loved  us  only  in  what  our 
author  styles  **the  larger  Christian  life".  Would  he  not  rather  have  all 
life  lived  on  this  higher  plane?  Is  not  the  real  reason  why  in  business 
relations  exact  justice  is  demanded  that  in  these  relations  such  justice 
is,  in  the  long  run,  the  greatest  kindness?  And  on  the  other  hand,  may 
justice  be  superseded  even  on  this  higher  plane?  Who  has  the  right 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  any  one,  if  it  will  involve  injustice  to  some 
other?    And  though  we  could  not  follow  Christ,  unless,  like  him,  we 
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might  waive  justice  to  ourselves,  did  he,  or  may  we,  in  so  doing  be 
untrue  to  ourselves?  No  more  than  Christ  may  the  Christian  let  it 
appear  that  his  self-sacrifice  is  a  debt.  He  is  bound  to  assert  that  he 
"lays  down  his  life  of  himself"  that  no  man  or  legal  obligation  takes  it 
from  him.  There  is  no  mistake  or  wrong  more  serious  than  that 
committed,  for  example,  by  the  mother  who  lets  it  be  supposed  by 
her  children  that  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  obligation  to  them 
she  should  wear  herself  out  that  they  may  live  in  ease.  But  enough. 
W«  should  be  very  sorry  if  these  exceptions  should  make  the  impres- 
sion that  we  do  not  approve  Mr.  Roads'  book.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  proof  of  our  approval  of  it  and  desire  for  its  usefulness.  In 
our  judgment  works  on  casuistry,  instead  of  resolving  moral  difficulties, 
have  usually  tended  to  destroy  morality.  It  is  the  rare  excellence  of 
this  book  that  its  tendency  is  the  other  way.  It  is  the  farthest  remove 
from  the  casuitical  treatises  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  calculated  to  invigor- 
ate and  to  develop  conscience;  never  to  weaken  or  confuse  it;  to 
prompt  to  the  right,  never  to  excuse  in  sin.  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself  bless  it  and  use  it  abtmdantly! 
Princeton.  Whxiam  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Sorial  Creed  of  the  Churches.  Edited  by  Harry  Ward.  New 
York :  Eaton  &  Mains.  Cincinnati :  Jennings  &  Graham.  8vo,  pp. 
185. 

'This  volume  is  authorized  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  Harry  F.  Ward,  Graham  Taylor,  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Committe  on 
Literature."  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  regard 
to  it,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  work  of  exceeding  value;  and 
should  it  be  circulated  as  widely  as  after  revision  it  ought  to  be,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  do  more  than  has  been  effected  by  almost  any  other  one  agency 
to  overcome  the  indifference  of  society  to  social  evils.  These  evils  it 
sets  forth  clearly,  exactly,  and,  therefore,  appallingly;  it  shows  what 
has  been  done  to  overcome  or  to  mitigate  them  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries;  it  sets  forth  what  ought  further  to  be 
done  by  the  Government  in  this  direction;  and,  finally,  it  indicates 
what  the  Church  could  and  should  do  along  this  line.  Indeed,  this  little 
book  is,  both  in  itsdf  and  in  its  numerous  references,  a  thesaurus  of 
the  information  and  of  the  suggestion  needed,  if  the  "divine  order  of 
human  society"  is  ever  to  be  established.  It  gives  the  knowledge 
demanded  for  true  social  service.  We  wish  that  we  could  say  that  it 
did  not  give  anything  more.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  insinuates 
error  as  well  as  teaches  truth.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  "Social 
Creed  of  the  Churches",  which  it  would  expound  and  command.  That 
in  itself  we  do  not  understand  to  be  under  review.  It  is  rather  our 
volume's  exposition  and  defence  of  it  that  we  are  to  criticize.    Neither 
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do  wc  take  exception  to  the  appeal  which  it  makes  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter  to  the  church  as  an  institute  or  in  her  organized  capacity  to 
give  herself  to  social  reform.  That  the  individual  Christian  as  a 
Christian  and  because  a  Christian  ought  to  do  this  can  scarcely  he 
emphasized  too  strongly;  but  that  the  church  should  leave  her  special 
and  appropriate  spiritual  sphere  as  the  institute  of  worship — this  is  a 
conception  of  her  mission  with  regard  to  which  there  is  much  more 
to  be  said  than  could  be  said  within  the  limits  of  a  necessarily  brief 
book-notice. 

The  errors  which,  in  closing,  we  would  point  out  arc  two: 

f.  Apparent  expediency  is  substituted  for  "the  divine  order  of  human 
society^*.  Thus  "one  day's  rest  in  seven  is  argued  for  on  the  ground 
of  "urgent  social  demand"  rather  than  liecause  of  its  "religious  sanc- 
tion". Yet  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  a  prominent  official  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  said,  "You  can  never  hope  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  on  grounds  of  expediency:  this  can  be  done 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  express  divine  command.^  So,  too,  we  read 
(p,  182) »  ** Private  property,  then,  stands  or  falls  with  its  influence  on 
the  welfare  of  society.  Or,  putting  the  same  idea  in  other  words, 
private  property  is  justified  by  social  expediency." 

2.  The  trend  and  outcome  of  the  book  is  disguisedly  and  winningly 
socialistic.  Indeed,  its  last  sentence  is,  "Therefore,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  a  gradual  extension  of  collective  ownership  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  society;  but  that  this  extension  should  be 
made  no  faster  than  the  community  develops  effective  administrative 
machine ry»  and  is  prepared  for  the  new  responsibilities," 

Princeton,  Wiu^iam  Brenton  Greene,  Jk. 


The  Church  in  the  Country  Town  (Social  Service  Series.)  By  Charles 
O.  Bernies.    8vo,  pp.  72.     Price  15  cents  net.     One  Rest  Day  in 
Seven.    By  Rev.  O,  C  Horsman,    8vo,  pp.  20.     Price  10  cents  net 
Working  Mens  Insurance     By  Prof.  C,  R.  Henuerson^  D.D.  8vo, 
pp.  16.     Price  10  cents  net.     The  Housing  Problem.    By  John  C 
Kennedy.     8vo,  pp.  24     Price  10  cents  net.     The  Disruption  of 
the  Home,     By  Pres.  Geo.   C.  Chase,  D.D.,     8vo,  pp.  23.     Price 
JO  cents  net.     ChUd  Labor.     By   Owen   R.   Lovejov.  8vo,  pp.  30. 
Price  10  cents  net.     Published  for  the  Social  Service  Commission 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Shailcr  Matthews,  Dean  of 
the    Divinity    School,    University    of    Chicago,    Chairman    of    the 
Editorial     Committee,      American     Baptist     Publication     Society: 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  Can. 
Too    much   praise   coiild    scarcely  be   given    to    this    Social    Service 
Scries.     The  individual  pamphlets  are  models  of  comprehensiveness, 
terseness,  clearness,  wisdom  and  suggestivcness.     The  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Northern   Baptist  Convention,  and  especially  the 
Chairman  of  their  Editorial  Committee,  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  de- 
serve, and,  doubtless,  will  receive,  the  heartiest  congratulations.     The 
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only  one  of  the  series  from  which  the  reviewer  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  differ  is  the  first  named,  that  on  The  Church  in  the  Country 
Town.  This  difference  does  not  concern  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  reviewer  and  Mr.  Bemies  agree  in  holding  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  embraces  all  right  human  interests  and  exists  to 
assimilate  and  to  advance  them  all.  The  difference  does  concern  the 
sphere  and  mission  of  the  church.  Mr.  Bernies  affirms  that  the  sphere 
of  the  church  is  all  embracing,  as  is  that  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  denies 
that  the  church's  exclusive  mission  is  "to  preach  the  gospel''.  The 
position  which  the  reviewer  would  maintain  is  that  the  sphere  of  the 
church  is  as  definite  and  as  peculiar  to  herself  as  is  that  of  either  of 
the  other  two  divinely  constituted  institutes  of  society,  the  state  or 
institute  of  rights,  and  the  family  or  institute  of  the  affections;  and 
that  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  so  her  great  business,  is  "to  preach 
the  gospel".  In  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  such  a  church  as  Mr. 
Bernies  contemplates,  could  it  be  realized,  would  be,  as  the  jack-of -all- 
trades  is  bound  to  be,  more  or  less  of  a  failure  in  all.  Especially 
would  this  be  so  ;.s  regards  the  church's  distinctive  mission.  The  true 
proclamation  of  "the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God"  is  enough 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  any  man  or  angel;  and  yet  if  this  gospel  be  not 
thus  set  forth,  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  genuine  and  permanent 
community  betterment  or  social  reform  must  be  wanting.  If  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  live  the  gospel  in  every  sphere  and  so  transform  it  as  he 
ought,  the  church  as  an  institute  must  confine  herself  to  her  own 
sphere,  which  is  that  of  the  Spirit. 
Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Parish  of  the  Pines.    The  Story  of  Frank  Higgins  The  Lumber 

Jack's  Sky  Pilot.    By  Thomas  D.  Whittles.    New  York,  Chicago, 

Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1912.    Illustrated.    8vo;  pp.  247. 

This  is  a  great  story  of  a  great  man  and  of  his  great  work.    "Twelve 

thousand  firms  are  engaged  in  logging,  employing  approximately  four 

hundred  thousand  men  in  the  camps  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  saw 

mills."    "The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 

conducting,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  only  organized  effort  for  the 

lumber  jacks.''    Its  present  force  consists  of  fifteen  evangelists  and  one 

woman   hospital  visitor.     More  than  to   any  other  or  to  all  others 

combined,  the  organization  and  development  of  this  work  have  been 

due  to  the  Rev.  Frank  Higgins.    He  would  seem  to  have  been  qualified 

for  it  and  called  to  it  by  God  as  really  as  ever  was  apostle  of  old,  and 

his  influence  and  success  are  among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 

power  of  the  gospel  in  this  or  in  any  age. 

It  is  the  story  of  this  man  and  his  work  that  Mr.  Whittles  tells, 
and  his  telling  is  worthy  of  his  subject.  He  knows,  admires  and 
loves  his  hero.  He  has  been  associated  with  him  in  his  labors  and 
in  his  triumphs.  He,  too,  understands  the  lumberjack;  and  while 
keenly  alive  to  his  awful   vices,  he  recognizes  and  appreciates  his 
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virtues,  and  he  longs  with  an  intense  yearning  for  his  salvation.  His 
style  also  is  almost  uniquely  appropriate.  His  '^narrative  has  the  ozone 
and  the  spiciness  of  the  great  pine  forests  in  which  the  scenes  are 
laid/*  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  If  there  is  a  sentence 
that  is  not  clear,  terse  and  vivid,  the  reviewer  has  not  found  it.  There 
are  eight  capital  full  page  illustrations. 
Princeton,  William  Brekton  Greene,  Jr. 

Mission  Problems  in  Japan.  By  the  Rev.  Albertus  Pietehs,  M.A, 
New  York:  The  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.    Cloth,    i2mo;  pp.  188.    Price  75  cents;  postage  7  cents. 

These  seven  lectures,  delivered  before  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Holland,  Michigan,  should  be  read  by  all  persons  who  have 
an  interest  m  the  evangelization  of  Japan,  and  especially  by  those  who 
have  not  realized  that  missionary  worl^  m  jupan  is  passing  through  a 
crisis,  of  which  the  character  is  serious,  and  the  immediate  outcome 
uncertain.  The  author  speaks  with  the  fervor  of  deep  conviction^  and 
with  the  weight  of  a  witness  who  for  twenty  years  has  been  personally 
concerned  with  the  problems  he  reviews.  Not  the  least  important  of 
these  problems  is  that  of  the  relation  between  the  missions  and  the 
native  church.  Many  who  read  these  lectures  will  agree  with  the 
fundamental  affirmation  of  the  author  that  'The  Missionary  Purpose*' 
is  not  merely  the  establishing  of  a  self-supporting  church  in  a  heathen 
land,  but  the  evangelization  of  that  land,  and  will  therefore  question 
the  wisdom  of  those  mission  boards  which  are  surrendering  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  complete  domination  of  'The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan".  How  much  work  the  missions  must  do,  in  addition  to  what 
the  native  church  can  accomplish,  is  made  evident  by  figures  which 
show  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  Japan  is  less  fully  evangelized 
than  India  or  Africa.  The  discussion  shows  "the  conditions  under 
which  the  missionary  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished**,  the  place  and  the 
perils  of  educational  work,  the  progress  and  difficulties  of  evangelistic 
effort,  and  closes  with  a  hopeful  review  of  **What  God  is  Doing  in  the 
Far  East'*. 

Princeton*  Charles  R,  Erdmak, 


Romans  XIUXVL    A  Devotional  Commentary.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

Griffith -Thomas,  D,D.,   Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature 

and  Exegesis.  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  London.     The  Religious 

Tract  Society.    Large  crown.    Cloth.    Gilt»    8vo;  pp,  217.    Price  2s. 

This    third    volume    concludes    the   admirable    commentary    on    the 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  for 

the  series  of  devotional  commentaries  which  is  being  published  by  the 

ReHgious  Tract  Society  of  London,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 

A.  R.  Buckland,  M.A.    No  portion  of  the  series  which  has  yet  appeared 

will  surpass  in  interest  or  value  these  admirable  volumes  which  have 

been  prepared  by  one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  the  extensive  litera- 

ttifc  dealing  with  this  epistle,  and  who  holds  tenaciously  to  the  great 
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evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  concluding  portion 
of  the  Epistle  naturally  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  devotional 
treatment  which  has  been  followed  in  all  the  volumes  of  the  series. 
The  volume  is  rich  in  practical  suggestions,  which  will  prove  helpful  not 
only  to  the  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament,  but  to  all  readers 
who  are  seeking  for  spiritual  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  fitting  review  which  treats  of  the  Apostle,  of  his  Episde, 
of  his  Gospel,  and  of  his  divine  Lord. 
Princiton,  Chables  R.  Eedman. 

Thi  Pupil  and  the  Teacher,  Lutheran  Teacher-Training  Series  for  the 
Sunday  School.  Book  Two.  By  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Carlton  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  The 
Lutheran  Publication  Society.  Cloth.  i2mo;  pp.  218.  Price  50 
cents. 
Princeton,  Chables  R.  Eidman. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Standard  Rate  in  American  Trade  Unions,  By  David  A,  McCabe, 
Ph.D.,  Preceptor  in  Political  Economy  in  Princeton  University. 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  vii,  251. 

"This  monograi^,"  Series  xxx.  No.  2,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  under  the  direction  of  the 
Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science, 
"had  its  origin  in  an  investigation  carried  on  by  the  author  while  a 
member  of  the  Economic  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
It  was  submitted  as  a  dissertation  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  that  institution  in 
June  1909.  Some  portions  of  it  have  been  amplified  and  other  parts 
rewritten  since  that  time,  but  the  discussion  has  not  been  brought 
beyond  that  date."  While  this  is  so,  this  monograph  is  fully  up  to  the 
very  high  standard  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  It  sets  forth 
clearly  and  exhaustively  the  facts  as  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
It  should  be,  at  least  at  present,  the  authority  in  its  department. 

Princeton,  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene,  Jb. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  October:  Clarence  A. 
Beckwith,  Authority  in  Present- Day  Religious  Teaching;  THEOiXMtE  D. 
Bacon,  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Doctrine  of  The  Trinity;  Caroune  M. 
Breyfogle,  Hebrew  Sense  of  Sin  in  the  Pre-Exilic  Period;  Ernest 
deW.  Burton,  Office  of  Apostle  in  the  Early  Church ;  Gerald  B.  Smith, 
Systematic  Theology  and  Ministerial  Efficiency;  Curtis  H.  Walker, 
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Trend  in  the  Modem  Interpretation  of  Early  Church  History ;  Cabl  S. 
PArroN,  Did  Mark  use  Q?  Or  did  Q  use  Mark?;  James  H.  Leuba, 
The  Definition  of  Religion :  a  propos  of  Mr,  W,  K.  Wright's  Definition. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin.  October:  Melvin  G.  Kvle,  Professor 
Petrie's  Excavations  at  Heliopolis;  Edward  M.  Merjuns,  The  Ministry 
of  Pain;  Henrv  C  Shfldon,  The  Question  of  a  Reform  of  Romanisni: 
George  N.  Boardman,  John  Henry  Newman:  a  Study;  Ha«old  M, 
WiE.VER,  "E>eutcrononiy :  Its  Place  in  Revelation";  Johannes  Dahse, 
New  Methods  of  Inquiry  concerning  the  Pentateuch;  Alfreb  M.  Hag- 
gard, Problems  of  Passion  Week ;  Lester  Reddin^  Jesus  the  Rabbi. 

Church  Quarterly  Retnew,  London.  October:  F,  E.  Warren.  In- 
fluence of  Celtic  Art  in  England ;  W.  Yorke  Fausset,  Neo- Christianity 
of  Rudolf  Eucken:  F.  A.  Hibbert,  Croxden  Abbey:  its  Buildings  and 
History;  J.  S.  Spence  Johnston,  Dr  DuBose  and  the  University  of 
the  South;  E  F.  Morison,  St,  Basil  and  Monaslicism;  C.  F.  Bltrney^ 
The  Book  of  Isaiah:  a  New  Theory,  II;  W.  H.  Frere,  Reconstruction 
of  Worship;  The  Banister-Thompson  Case  and  the  Law  of  the 
Church. 

East  and  West,  London,  October:  Cecil  Boutflower,  Humanism 
versus  Giristianity  in  Japan:  F.  X.  Ruxton,  Pagan  Conceptions  of 
God;  Dyce  Duckworth,  Lapses  from  Christian  Conduct  in  the  Lives 
of  Young  Men  in  the  Tropics  and  How  to  Deal  with  Them;  Latimer 
Fuller,  Separation  of  Black  and  White  in  Church;  C  F.  Andrews, 
Race  within  the  Christian  Church ;  H.  P.  K.  Skiiton,  The  Domiciled 
Community  in  India;  Nelson  BrrroN,  Responsibility  of  the  Chinese 
Church  towards  the  New  China. 

Expositor,  London,  November:  W,  M.  Ramsay,  Luke's  Narrative  of 
the  Birth  of  Christ ;  J.  B,  Mayor,  Reminiscences  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James;  John  Oman.  Personality  and 
Grace.  II  Eternal  Life:  C.  W.  Emmet,  Is  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  Inter- 
imsethik?;  H.  A,  A.  Kennedy,  St,  Paul  and  the  Mystery- Religions.  6 
St  Paul  and  the  Central  Conceptions  of  the  Mystery-Religions;  F.  J. 
FoAKES  Jackson,  Consideration  of  the  History  of  Northern  Israel; 
B.  W.  Bacon,  Further  Light  on  the  Odes  of  Solomon;  Kirsofp  Lake, 
Date  of  Herod's  Marriage  with  Herodias,  and  the  Chronology  of  the 
Gospels;  James  Moffatt,  Materials  for  the  Preacher. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  October:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 
Alexander  Souter,  The  Judging  or  Critical  Temper;  Stephen  H, 
Lancdon,  The  Scape-Goat  in  Babylonian  Religion ;  William  M.  Ram- 
say, What  were  the  Churches  of  Galatia?;  Paul  Feine,  Positive  Theo- 
logical Research  in  Germany;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Recent  Biblical  and  Orien- 
tal Archaeology.     The  Same,  November:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 

A.  H.  Savce,  Recent  Biblical  and  Oriental  Archaeology;  William  M, 
Ramsay,  What  were  the  Churches  of  Galatia?;  James  Donald,  The 
Call  of  Elisha;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Epictctus  and  the  New  Testament. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  October:  Ernst  Troeltsch, 
Empiricism  and  Platonism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Benjamin 

B.  Wabfield,  Christless  Christianity;  W,  Ellsworth  Lawson,  Priestly 
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Function  in  the  Modern  Church;  Crawford  H.  Toy,  Mohanraied  and 
the  Islam  of  the  Koran;  James  H.  Leuba,  Development  of  Emotion 
in  Religion. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston  and  London,  October :  L.  P.  Jacks,  Democ- 
racy and  Discipline;  Frank  I.  Paradise,  A  Nation  at  School;  A.  J. 
Fraser  Blair,  Plea  for  the  Higher  Socialism;  Bertrand  Russell, 
Essence  of  Religion;  P.  Lobstein,  Modernism  and  the  Protestant 
Consciousness;  A  Native  Fijian  on  the  Decline  of  his  Race;  J.  W. 
Scott,  Pessimism  of  Bergson;  H.  A.  Strong,  Quintilian:  a  Study  in 
Ancient  and  Modem  Methods  of  Education;  Edwyn  Bevan,  The 
Gnostic  Redeemer;  T.  R.  Glover,  The  Daemon  Environment  of  the 
Primitive  Christian;  M.  J.  Landa,  Future  of  Judaism  in  England. 

HomUetic  Review,  New  York,  December:  Editorial  Comment; 
William  H.  Bates,  Early  Minor  Englisih  Hymnists — The  Stennets; 
Clement  A.  Harris,  Religion  of  the  Great  Composers;  John  E.  Mac- 
Fadyen,  How  to  Interpret  the  Bible ;  T.  Calvin  McClelland,  Murillo's 
Immaculate  Conception;  James  Denney,  Life  of  Christ  in  the  Synop- 
tics; Ernest  H.  MacEwen,  Analysis  of  Philippians. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  October :  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  The  Decline  of  Culture;  J.  W.  Scott,  Originality  and  Cul- 
ture; John  E.  Boodin,  Identity  of  Ideals;  Helen  Woi«house,  Value  of 
Social  Psychology;  Archibald  A.  Bowman,  Elements  of  Character  in 
Tolstoy's  Weltanschauung. 

Interpreter,  London,  October :  A.  Nairne,  Transformation  of  the 
Messianic  Hope  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles:  Canon  Foakes-Jack- 
SON,  Religion  of  Northern  Israel  under  the  Monarchy;  E.  H.  Archer- 
Shepherd,  Place  of  Temptation  in  the  Genesis  of  the  Church;  W.  L. 
Mackennal,  Use  of  the  Title  Lord  by  the  Synoptists;  A.  T.  Bur- 
bridge,  Date  and  Interpretation  of  the  XXIII  Psalm;  Jesse  Berridge, 
Christ  in  Nature  and  Nature  in  Chirst;  John  W.  Buckham,  Origin 
and  Pathway  of  Personality;  Canon  Johns,  Orientalia. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin  and  New  York,  October:  H. 
Pope,  Prophecy  and  Prophets  in  the  New  Testament  Times;  P.  J. 
Toner,  The  Supernatural,  H;  R.  Fullerton,  Multiple  Personality; 
Thomas  Gogarty,  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation;  Matthew  A.  Power, 
Who  were  they  who  "Understood  Not"?;  J  M.  Harty,  Some  Eco- 
nomdc  and  Theological  Aspects  of  the  Catholic  Teaching  on  Usury; 
Life  of  St.  Columbanus;  Decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  October:  S.  Schechter, 
An  Unknown  Khazar  Document;  A.  Cohen,  Arabisms  in  Rabbinic 
Literature;  Israel  Friedlaender,  Jewish-Arabic  Studies;  M.  H.  Segal, 
Additional  Notes  on  "Fragments  of  Zadokite  Work". 

Jewish  Review,  London  and  New  York,  November:  The  Qoud  of 
Anti-Semitism;  The  Jews  and  Agriculture;  The  Balkan  War;  M. 
Gaster,  The  Biblical  Lessons:  A  Chapter  on  Biblical  Archaeology 
(con.)  ;  M.  Simon,  Hebrew  Culture;  J.  Klausner,  The  Essentials  of  a 
Nation. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  Vol.  XXXI,  Part  III:  Paul 
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HAtJPT,  Prayer  of  Moses  the  Man  of  God;  Royden  K.  Yehkes,  Loca- 
tion and  Etymology  of  niti'  mrr'  Genesis  XXII,  14;  James  A,  Mont* 
GoMERY,  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament;  H,  J.  Euborst,  Passover  Papyrus 
from  Elephantine. 

Journal  of  Reiligious  Psychology,  Worcester,  October:  James  B* 
PnATT,  Psychology  of  Religion;  Theodore  Schroeder^  Erotogenesis  of 
Religion;  Jacob  H.  Kaplan,  Jewish  Religious  Problems;  Josiah  Morse, 
Psychology  of  Doubt;  F.  G.  Morgan,  Pragmatism  and  Religion;  Lewis 
Hooous,  Chinese  God  of  Hearth. 

Journoi  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  October:  O.  C,  Quick, 
Mysticism:  Its  Meaning  and  Danger;  A.  Ramsdotiiam.  Commentary 
of  Origen  on  Romans,  III;  Edmund  Bishop,  Liturgical  Comments  and 
Memoranda ;  F.  H.  Colson,  Td^*  in  Papias ;  A,  Souter,  Cassiodorus's 
Copy  of  Euchcrius*s  Instructiom's;  M.  Esposito,  On  Two  Hagiogra- 
phical  Manuscripts  tn  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  H,  C. 
HosKiAR^  Evan,   157. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  October:  P,  T.  Forsyth,  Pessi- 
misns  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy;  E,  Walter  Maunder,  Jeremias  and 
Astral-Mythology  in  the  Old  Testament;  Henry  Bett,  A  German 
Minstrel  of  the  Twelfth  Century;  W-  S.  Urquhart,  Religious  Develop- 
ment in  the  Rig-Veda;  T.  H,  S.  Escott,  Not  made  in  Rome;  G*  S, 
Streatfieu),  Philip  Henry,  Puritan  and  Saint;  W,  Bardsley  Brash, 
Ethical  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ;  E.  Midiileton  Weaver,  The 
New  Theology, 

Lutheran  Church  Ret^euK  Philadelphia,  October:  A.  Troelstra. 
Organic  Unity  of  the  Old  Testament;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Making  of 
the  Church  Book;  H*  Peters,  The  Human  Education  of  our  Lord; 
Preston  A,  Laury,  Fear  as  an  Element  in  Religion;  Disease  and  His- 
tory; E.  Brennecke,  Interrelation  of  Body  and  Soul  II;  L.  A.  Fox, 
Decline  and  Revival  of  the  Lutheran  Consciousness  in  the  Carolinas; 
J.  C  Mattes,  The  Reconstructed  Christ  and  the  Reconstructionists. 
Ill;  Clarence  E,  Krumbholz,  Hellenism  and  Christtanitj'.  II;  Fritz 
O.  EvERs,  The  Law  with  Jesus  and  Paul;  Dudley  W,  Fitch,  The 
Choirmaster  and  his  Problems;  John  D.  M.  Brown,  Text  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude.  IV;  Peter  Altpei^er,  Cheinnitz  on  the  Sacrament.  II. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  October:  David  H.  Bauslin,  The 
New  Hierarchy;  W.  A,  Lambert,  The  Opportunity  of  Lutherans; 
William  Rosenstengel,  The  Ritschlian  Theology;  V.  G.  A.  Tressler, 
Steps  in  the  Development  of  New  Testament  Interpretation;  Charles 
W.  Super,  Language  Problem  in  New  Testament  Times;  Edwin  H. 
Delk,  The  Minister  and  Modern  Thought;  C.  W.  Heathcote,  Disci- 
pline and  Worship  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Methodist  Review^  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  November- December : 
H.  C  Stuntz,  "The  Ring  and  The  Book":  David  G.  Downey,  The 
Kingdom;  Albert  J.  Lyman.  Apostle  Paul  as  an  Orator;  J.  B. 
Thomas,  The  "Evolution"  of  Christianity;  A,  B.  Austin,  the  Two- 
Mind  Theory;  James  Mudge,  The  Religion  of  Ruskin;  E.  S.  Nini>e, 
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Musical  Tastes  and  Talents  of  the  Wesley  Family;  G.  F.  Wells, 
Rural  Church  in  Community  Service. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  October:  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Faith  and  Mind;  J.  J.  Tigert,  Our  Senses:  How  we  use  them  and 
What  they  tell  us ;  G.  B.  Winton,  Work  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray; Jane  Addams,  The  Church  and  the  Social  Evil;  John  R.  Allen, 
Do  We  Know  God?;  Charles  F.  Smith,  Religious  Work  in  a  State 
University;  Henry  C  Sheldon,  John  Henry  Newman  as  Roman 
Catholic  Apologist;  Mary  Helm,  The  Problem  of  I>omestic  Service; 
Gross  Alexander,  The  English  Bible  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  People; 
W.  E.  TowsoN,  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen  and  the  Chinese  Revolution. 

Monist,  Chicago,  October :  L.  Couturat,  For  Logistics ;  H.  PoincarI:, 
The  Latest  Efforts  of  the  Logisticians ;  Paul  Carus,  The  Philosophy  of 
Relativity  in  the  Light  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science;  Arthur  E. 
BosTWicK,  Atomic  Theories  of  Energy;  Guenther  Jacoby,  Henri 
Bergson,  Pragmatism  and  Schopenhauer;  W.  B.  Smith,  Henri  Poin- 
car^:  An  Appreciation;  Philip  E,  B.  Jourdain,  Henri  Poincare:  Obit- 
uary; T.  J.  J.  See,  Capture  Theory  of  Cosmical  Evolution;  Albert  J. 
Edmunds;  Progress  of  Buddhist  Research;  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Budd- 
hist Loans  to  Christianity. 

Moslem  World,  London,  October:  A.  Le  Chatelier,  A  Moslem 
Policy;  W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  Jih4d;  Franklin  E.  Hoskins,  Language 
Study ;  A.  W.  Stocking,  The  New  Woman  in  Persia ;  H.  D.  Griswold. 
The  Ahmadiya  Movement;  George  Swan,  The  Dhikr;  GormtiED 
Simon,  Islam  and  Backward  Races ;  E.  John  Larson,  Tiflis  as  a  Moslem 
Centre. 

New  Church  Life,  Lancaster,  November:  A.  Czerny,  The  Word  in 
the  Letter;  E.  R.  Cronlund,  Love,  the  Life  of  Man;  J.  E.  Bowers, 
SwedeiAorgians  versus  New  Churchmen;  C.  Th.  Odhner,  Decline  of 
the  Golden  Age;  M.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  The  Jovians. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  October:  Paul  Carus,  Hammurabi  and  the 
Salic  Law;  Oscar  L.  Triggs,  The  Decay  of  Aboriginal  Races;  W.  B. 
Smith,  Historicity  of  Jesus;  Ahasverus  Lvn,  Ahasverus  nearing  the 
Goal  of  his  Migrations;  The  Adulteress  Before  Christ.  The  Same, 
November:  F.  Cridland  Evans,  Pagan  Prophecy;  Amos  K.  Fiske. 
Literary  Genius  of  Ancient  Israel;  J.  W.  Norwood,  Fish  and  Water 
Symbols;  Berthold  Laufer,  Fish  Symbols  in  China;  A.  Kamffeier, 
Prime  Object  of  Original  Christianity;  Gilbert  Reid,  Present  Political 
Conditions  in  China;  Arthur  Lloyd,  Poet  Laureate  of  Japan;  Union 
of  Religions  in  Japan. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster,  November;  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 
Consciousness  and  Object;  Christine  L.  Franklin,  Implication  and 
Existence  in  Logic ;  Mary  W.  Calkins,  Henri  Bergson,  Personalist. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  October :  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff, 
Municipal  Government  in  Germany;  Joseph  Buffington,  A  Recall  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;  George  F.  Baer,  Benjamin  Franklin;  R.  C.  Schiedt, 
The  First  President  of  Franklin  CoUege;  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Contem- 
porary Religious  and  Theologkral  Thought;  A.  S.  Weber,  Historical 
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Sketch  of  the  Beginning  of  Franklin  CoUcgc,  A.  V.  Hiester,  Contem- 
porary Sociology. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Loutsvillc,  October:  James  Orr,  Reality  of 
Individual  Piety  in  the  Old  Testament;  Henry  C.  Vedder,  First 
Epistle  of  John:  Its  Literary  Character  and  Content;  W.  J.  McGloth- 
LiN,  The  Permanence  of  Primitive  Christian  Institutions;  R.  B.  Hoyle, 
Eschatological  Significance  of  Baptism;  J.  H.  Farmer,  Tlie  Kingdom 
of  God;  T.  WrrTEN  Davies,  Some  Notes  on  Hebrew  Matters,  Literary 
and  Otherwise. 

Bulletin  d'afui^ntte  Htterature  et  d'archeohgie  chretiennes,  Paris, 
Octohrc:  J.  TtXERoNT,  La  doctrine  penitentielle  de  saint  Gregoire  le 
Grand ;  Gustave  Bardy,  Sur  un  synode  de  rillyricum ;  J.  B.  Poukens, 
Sacramenttim  dans  les  oeuvcres  de  saint  Cypricn ;  Pierre  Batiffol,  Le 
Pontifical  romain. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Noviembre-Diciembrc :  Josi:  Farp6n, 
El  conocimicnto  y  la  realidad:  Sabino  M,  LozanOj  Demonstralilidad  de 
los  mistcrios  de  la  fe  segun  Raimundo  Lulio:  P.  Ter  Maat,  La  doc- 
trina  de  la  predestinacion ;  Antonio  G.  Pelaez,  Dc  Teologia  Mora! ; 
ViNCENTE  BeltrAn^  Dc  Cicncia  de  las  rcligtones;  E,  Colunca,  Dc 
Derecho  eclesiistico ;  Juan  Infante,  La  Legisladon  civil  en  sus 
relaciones  can  la  Iglesta. 

Deutsch-Anx^rikanische  Zcitschrift  fUr  Thcohgic  und  Kirche, 
Bcrea,  November- December:  Anton  Pfjk,  Die  jungfrauliche  Gcburt 
Jcsu;  R,  ScHJMMEJ^FENNic,  Analvtische  und  synthetische  Predigt. 

Lehre  und  IVehre,  St.  Louis»  November:  Pauli  Lehrstellung;  Die 
Assyrioiogie  und  das  A!te  Testament;  Dr.  Martin  Lwther. 

Recherches  de  Science  ReHgieuse,  Paris.  Novembre-Decembre: 
Arthur  Lapotre,  La  **Cena  Cyprini"  et  ses  enigmes  (pp.  497^594)* 

Rendiconti  delta  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lined,  Roma,  Ottobre;  Benini. 
II  grido  di  Ncmbrod;  Costanzi,  II  luogo  di  origine  del  concetto  di 
autoctonia  e  di  prcellenicita  attribmto   ai   pelasgi. 

Reimg  Benedictine,  Paris,  Octobre:  G,  Morin,  Vers  im  texte  definitif 
dc  la  regie  dc  S.  Bcnoit ;  H.  Peii-lon,  I  'antiphonaire  de  Pamelius;  U. 
Berli^e,  Les  eveques  auxiliaries  de  Liege  (suite) ;  G.  Morin^  Sermon 
incdit  d*un  af ricain  du  Ve  siecle  sur  Gal  s :  16-26 ;  D.  DeBruyne^  Lc 
plus  ancien  catalogue  des  manuscrits  dc  N.  D.  de  Paris. 

Ret*ue  de  ThMogie  et  de  Questions  Reiigieuses,  Montauban,  Sep- 
tcmbre ;  G,  Mondain,  Les  Malagaches  et  l'%lise  primitive;  Ch.  Brtts- 
TON,  L*echarde  de  saint  Paul  et  I'abandon  du  pechctir  k  Satan;  L.  Per- 
RIER,  Plan  pour  I'ctude  psycho-physiologique  des  alcooliques;  Ch. 
Bruston,  Rectifications  i  la  traduction  des  plus  anciens  cantiques 
Chretiens ;  H.  B.,  Les  antinomies  de  Kant  et  I'idealismc  nco-critidste  et 
neo-monadiste  de  M.  Pillon, 

Revne  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  el  ThMogiques,  Kain  (Belgique), 
Octobre:  M.  D.  RoLANO-CktssEUN,  Les  methodes  de  la  definition 
daprcs  Aristotc;  V.  Torrraca,  Le  caractere  scientifique  de  la  morale; 
fit.  HuGUENY,  La  tradition,  fetudc  Apolog^tique ;  S*  Deploice,  Le  moral 
cl  lc  normal;  M.  Jacquin  ct  M.  D.  Roland-CJosselin^  Bulletin  d'his- 
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toire  de  la  philosophie;  A.  de  Poulpiquet^  Bulletin  d'apolog^dque ;  A. 
Gardeil  et  R.  M.  Martin,  Bulletin  de  theologie  speculative. 

Theologische  Studien,  Utrecht,  XXX  Jaargang,  Aflevering  V:  J. 
RiDDERBOS,  Voorzicnigheidsleer  en  Wareldbeschouwing  bij  vroegere  en 
hedenaagsche  Geref ormeerden ;  C  H.  van  Rhijn,  Codex  Sinaiticus 
Novi   Testament!. 

Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  Innsbruck,  XXXVI  Band,  4 
Heft:  Jak.  Muller,  Der  "historische  Jesus"  der  protestantischen 
freisinnigen  Leben-Jesu-Forschung ;  Th.  SpAcil,  1st  die  Lehre  von  den 
Kennzeichen  der  Kirche  zu  andern?;  U.  Holzmeister,  Der  hL  Paulus, 
vor  dem  Richterstuhle  des  Festus ;  F.  Pangeri^  Studien  uber  Albert  den 
Grossen. 
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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE* 

The  heart  of  David  Livingstone  lies  buried  under  a  mvula 
tree  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  It  is  a  great  heart  in  a  great 
continent.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  missionary,  a  philanthropist, 
a  traveler;  for  David  Livingstone  was  eminently  all  of 
these.  But  he  was  a  traveler  because  he  was  a  philantliro- 
pist,  and  he  was  a  philanthropist  because  he  was  a  mission- 
ary. Whether  he  was  an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  or  a  British  consul  with  a  roving 
commission  in  East  Africa,  or  the  joint  emissary  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Central 
Africa,  he  was  first  and  last,  in  motive  and  practice  always, 
a  missionary. 

He  might  have  been  a  missionary  to  China;  only  the 
Opium  War  and  the  hesitation  of  the  London  directors  pre- 
vented it  But,  by  Providence,  he  was  a  missionary  to 
Africa,  a  dark  continent,  through  which  he  carried,  from 
1840  to  1873,  ^  torch  with  an  undying  flame.  Now  Robert 
Moffat  was  also  a  missionary  to  Africa,  He  built  an 
hearthfire  and  sat  patiently  by  it  for  sixteen  years  before  a 
single  native  came  to  warm  himself.  But  David  Living- 
stone took  a  brand  from  the  hearth  and  carried  it  twenty- 
nine  thousand  miles  across  deserts  and  savannahs,  through 
forests,  up  and  down  unknown  rivers,  to  the  margin  of 
hidden  inland  seas.  It  shone  on  millions  of  men  who  might 
as  well  have  been  dead  as  far  as  Christendom  was  con- 
cerned; who  might  almost  better  have  been  dead  as  far  as 
they  themselves  were  concerned.  No  one  will  compare  David 
Livingstone  and  Robert  Moffat  to  the  disadvantage  of 
cither.  Each  had  his  voice  and  vision.  But  the  voice  that 
came  to  Robert  Moffat  whispered,  "Something  lost  and 
waiting  for  you.    Stay  !*'    While  the  voice  to  David  Living- 


♦An  address  delivered  at  the  Mcmoria]  Service  in  honor  of  the 
Ccatennial  Anniversary  of  the  birih  of  I>avid  Livingstone^  March  19th, 
igij,  in  Miller  Chapel. 
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Stone  repeated  day  and  night,  with  everlasting  iteration, 
"Something  lost  and  waiting  for  you.    Go!'' 

In  1840,  when  Livingstone  first  set  foot  in  Africa,  the 
interior  of  the  continent  from  ten  degrees  north  of  the 
equator  to  twenty-five  degrees  south  was  practically  un- 
known. The  European  world  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of 
its  physical  configuration,  its  commercial  possibilities,  and 
of  the  number,  character  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  an  astonishing  situation  when  you  reflect  that 
Egyptian  civilization  is  prehistoric,  that  the  Phoenicians  in 
Utica  and  Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  were  famous  navigators 
and  colonizers,  that  the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  century 
began  a  new  era  in  the  exploitation  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  at  the  Cape  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  in- 
terior was  a  pathless  desert  was  so  persistent,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  approach  to  it  so  terrible,  that  there  had  been  no 
sufficient  motive  to  go  and  see  until  the  imperative  voice 
came  to  Livingstone. 

The  geographical  ignorance  of  the  world,  after  the  glory 
of  Egypt,  after  the  exploits  of  Carthage,  after  the  Greek 
colonization  and  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  after  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  is 
graphically  exposed  in  the  famous  map  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  about  150  A.  D.  He  was  a 
speculative  geographer.  Because  he  did  not  know  the 
configuration  of  the  west  coast  beyond  twenty  degrees  north, 
he  ran  it  out  to  the  indefinite  west,  where  dwelt,  he  said, 
the  Ichthyophagi ;  because  he  did  not  know  the  southern 
limits  of  the  continent,  he  filled  the  whole  southern  hemis- 
phere with  it;  because  he  knew  only  vaguely  the  trend  of 
the  east  coast  beyond  Cape  Guardafui,  he  gave  it  a  crazy 
twist  into  an  imaginary  Antarctic  continent  which  swept  on 
to  the  east,  inclosing  the  Indian  Ocean  and  joining  China, 
and  he  set  down  the  Anthropophagi  as  dwelling  at  the 
junction  of  Africa  and  the  new  continent.  Because  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  interior,  he  described  it  as  a  pathless 
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desert,  **a  land  uninhabitable  from  tlie  heat''.  This  is  the 
creative  ignorance  of  Ptolemy,  and  so  far  as  the  coasts  are 
concerned,  it  imposed  itself  on  the  Arabic  geographers  and 
through  them  on  the  Christian  world  until  the  days  of 
Henrj"  tlie  Navigator;  but  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  first  dissipated  by  David  Livingstone. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  present  inquiry »  the 
Vandal  invasion  of  North  Africa,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by 
the  Byzantine  Empire  are  mere  episodes.  But  there  is  no 
point  of  view,  least  of  all  that  of  the  historian  or  the 
Christian,  from  which  the  Islamic  conquest,  beginning  with 
the  raid  of  Amru  Ibn  al  Aasse  into  Egypt  in  640  A,  D., 
can  be  regarded  with  indifference.  In  seventy  years  all 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  along  which  had  flourished  the 
Christianity  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen  and  Augustine, 
had  exchanged  Jehovah  for  Allah,  Between  740  and  1000 
A,  D.  the  east  coast  was  occupied  by  Islamic  Arabs  with 
great  centers  from  Magdoshu,  through  Brava,  Melinde, 
Mombasa  to  Kilwa,  and  when,  in  the  fifteenth  centur>%  the 
Portugese  reached  that  coast,  they  found  Islam  established 
as  far  south  as  Sofala.  While,  beginning  in  the  eleventh 
century,  wave  after  wave  of  Arab  influence  poured  into  the 
Sudan;  up  the  Nile  and  westwards  through  Kordofan, 
Darfur,  Wadai  and  Kanem;  through  the  Sahara  to  the 
bend  of  the  Niger,  where  from  Timbuctoo  as  a  center  it 
moved  eastwards  to  meet  the  westward  movement  in  the 
great  Hausa  empire  of  Othman  dan  Fodio  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  movement  brought  with  it 
great  travelers,  like  Masudi  and  Ibn  Haukal  in  the  tenth 
century,  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Leo  Africanus 
in  the  sixteenth ;  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Sudan  and 
the  east  coast  was  their  only  contribution  to  African  geog- 
raphy. It  brought  with  it  also  a  culture  easily  adaptable  to 
the  native  races,  exceedingly  expansive,  and  essentially 
inimical  to  Christianity ;  moreover,  it  established  on  African 
soil  an  immense  foreign  slave-trade,  whose  unhappy  victims 
were  hurried  from  the  great  centers  on  the  east  coast  to 
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Arabian  or  Asian  markets,  or  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt,  or 
from  Timbuctoo  along  the  great  trade-routes,  through  the 
Sahara,  to  Morocco,  Algiers,  Fezzan  and  Tripoli. 

If  the  Moslems  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  unable  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  preconceptions  of  the  old  Greek 
geographers,  there  was  a  Christian  to  whose  free  genius 
the  world  owes  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast,  east 
and  west,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  sea  route  to  India,  as  well  as  the  emergence 
out  of  the  dreadful  Atlantic  of  a  New  World.  He  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was  stirred  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Northmen  into  the  Old  World,  and  that  was  inspired  by  the 
broadening  influences  of  the  Crusades  to  great  eastward 
land  journeys  like  those  of  certain  Christian  pilgrims,  the 
Polos,  and  their  successors.  I  refer  to  that  Most  Christian 
Prince,  Henry  the  Navigator,  who  from  his  Naval  Arsenal 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent  sent  his  sea  captains  southwards 
around  Cape  Bojador  into  the  "Sea  of  Darlqiess",  which 
sincere  fancy  peopled  with  sea-monsters  and  serpent-rocks 
and  water-unicorns  and  over  which  hovered  the  mighty  hand 
of  Satan,  around  Cape  Blanco,  with  its  rush  of  waters,  around 
Cape  Verde,  to  the  land  of  the  blacks.  And  when  he  died 
in  1460,  his  spirit  sent  out  Diego  Cam  to  discover  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1484,  to  reach  Walvisch  Bay  in 
1485,  the  stout  Bartholomew  Diaz  to  round  the  Cape  in 
i486,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  to  win  the  Indian  goal  in  1497-9. 
From  those  days  until  1580,  Portugal  was  the  dominant 
power  on  the  lateral  coasts — ^but  only  on  the  coasts. 

From  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  decline  to  Livingstone 
the  story  is  soon  told.  The  Portuguese  dragged  out  a  miser- 
able existence  in  East  Africa  and  Angola.  The  Dutch  and 
English,  the  Spanish  and  the  Danes  dotted  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  with  trading  posts.  The  French  devel- 
oped the  Senegal  country.  The  Dutch  founded  a  port  of 
call  for  the  eastern  trade  at  the  Cape  in  1652,  settlers  came, 
the  French  refugees  trekked  into  the  hinterland,  the  English 
seized  the  Cape  settlement  in  1795,  the  Dutch  trekked  into 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 
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Bnice  explored  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  Mungo 
Park  and  Lander  traced  the  mysterious  course  of  the  Niger 
to  its  mouth.  Denhani  and  Clapperton,  Laing,  Caillie  and 
others  explored  the  Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger  regions.  While 
Livitjgstone  was  in  Africa,  Barth  made  his  remarkable 
scientific  expedition  to  the  central  and  western  Sudan;  du 
Qiaillu  penetrated  the  West  African  forests;  information 
sent  out  by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann  sent  Bur- 
ton and  Speke,  and  then  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza;  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  made  his  famous  journeys  up  the  Nile  to  Albert 
Nyanza;  Schweinfurth  revealed  the  condition  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  district.  But  as  yet  the  interior  of  Africa  was 
Ptolemy's  desert,  ''a  land  uninhabitable  from  tlie  heat/' 

In  1840^  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were  unknown;  the 
Congo  was  a  puny  river  conjecturally  shorter  than  the 
Orange;  the  Zambesi  was  not  known  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast;  Lake  *Ngami,  Lake  Nyassa,  Lake  Shirwa, 
Lake  Bangweulu,  Lake  Mweru,  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lake 
Kivu,  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  Albert  Nyanza,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Lake  Rudolph  were  still  hidden;  millions  of  the 
natives  who  now  live  under  European  protection  in  the 
lower  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  German  East  Africa, 
Belgian  Congo,  parts  of  French  Congo,  Nyassaland  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Rhodesias,  and  the  extreme  hinterland  of 
Portuguese  Angola  were  out  of  the  world.  Worse  than  that 
— they  lived  in  an  economic  world  of  their  own  which  for- 
bade all  progress^  in  a  moral  and  social  world  so  sensual  that 
its  details  can  be  printed  fully  only  in  scientific  books,  in  a 
spiritual  world  that,  if  there  be  a  primitive  revelation,  had 
lost  almost  ever>^  practical  trace  of  it,  and  that  had  in  it 
not  a  single  element  of  hope. 

The  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast,  begun  by  Henry  the 
Navigator  in  order  to  win  converts  to  Christianity,  fur- 
nished countless  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  to  North  and 
South  America,  languished  under  an  awakened  Christian 
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sentiment,  and  lingered  in  its  death  struggle,  under  the 
eyes  of  Livingstone,  in  Portuguese  Angola.  The  northern 
slave  trade,  under  Mohammedan  auspices,  drove  wantonly 
on.  The  monster  which  had  settled  on  the  east  coast 
stretched  itself  into  the  interior.  But  until  Livingstone 
came,  Christendom  did  not  know  the  virulence  of  this 
Portuguese,  Arab,  half-caste  curse.  It  did  not  know  how 
many  thousands  of  slaves  were  annually  shipped  from  east 
African  ports  or  carried  down  the  Nile;  it  did  not  realize 
that  the  slaves  who  were  actually  exported  did  not  form 
one-half,  they  did  not  form  one-third,  or  one-fifth,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  formed  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
the  traffic's  victims.  For  every  slave  exported,  three  or 
five  or  ten  died  in  the  night  when  the  raid  was  made  or  in 
the  torrid  days  on  the  march  to  the  coast.  Christendom 
did  not  know  the  ruin,  the  famine,  the  desolation  that  fol- 
lowed the  traffic;  or  if  Christendom  was  faintly  aware  of 
it,  there  was  no  adequate  conception  of  it,  no  direct  and 
damning  proof  of  it,  to  catch  the  imagination  and  stir  the 
blood.  Here  was  a  million  square  miles  of  Africa's  most 
fertile  and  most  populous  territory  waiting  for  a  torch- 
bearer  to  discover  its  condition  to  the  world. 

What  qualities  must  this  torch-bearer  have?  Surely,  he 
must  first  of  all  be  a  Christian,  for  it  is  the  imperative  voice 
of  God  that  will  drive  a  man  into  these  regions  and  it  is  the 
sustaining  presence  of  God  that  will  enable  him  to  endure 
their  horrors.  Now,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  David  Livingstone  were  rooted  in  "a  secret 
feeling  of  being  absolutely  at  the  divine  disposal  as  a  sin- 
ner". His  journals  breathe  an  unsurpassed  devotion  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  a  sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
Him.  The  torch-bearer  must  be,  moreover,  a  man  of  stub- 
born independence  and  dauntless  resolution.  These  quali- 
ties in  David  Livingstone  are  positively  thrilling.  His 
stubborn  independence  made  him  the  missionary  by  emi- 
nence to  all  of  Central  Africa,  instead  of  one  of  a  crowd  of 
missionaries  in   South  Africa.     His  dauntless  resolution 
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carried  him  many  a  mile.  On  one  of  his  first  short  journeys 
he  overheard  one  of  his  native  companions  say,  **He  is  not 
strong,  he  is  quite  sUm,  and  only  appears  stout  because  he 
puts  himself  in  those  bags  (trousers),  he  will  soon  knock 
up".  That  caused  his  Highland  blood  to  rise,  and  he  kept 
them  at  top  speed  for  days  together  until  he  heard  them 
expressing  proper  opinions  of  his  powers.  These  are  among 
the  last  entries  in  his  journal:  ''(April)  23rd  (1873),  lyi; 
24th,  i;  25th,  i;  26th,  2  34*' — just  these  simple  entries 
which,  being  interpreted,  mean  that  although  too  far  gone  to 
make  the  usual  copious  notes  in  his  journal,  on  the  23rd 
he  was  carried  an  hour  and  a  half's  journey ;  on  the  24th, 
one  hour;  on  the  25th,  one  hour;  on  the  26th,  two  and  a  half 
hours;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  he  could  not  be  moved;  on 
the  29th,  too  weak  even  to  walk  to  the  door,  he  had  the 
side  of  the  hut  torn  down  so  that  he  could  be  lifted  directly 
into  the  native  palanquin,  and  he  was  carried  for  miles  that 
day  in  intolerable  pain  and  an  ominous  stupon  These  were 
not  the  forced  marches  of  desperation  in  search  of  succor. 
He  was  having  himself  borne  farther  into  the  interior  in  the 
steadfast  pursuit  of  his  purpose.  Nothing  but  death  could 
stop  him,  and  death  was  from  God, 

But  how  worse  than  useless  are  stubborn  independence 
and  defiant  resolution  if  they  are  not  in  the  service  of  a 
calm  and  constructive  mind,  or  if  they  are  not  licensed  and 
controlled  by  gentler  emotions  and  sympathies?  The  man 
who  is  to  arouse  Christendom  on  behalf  of  Africa  must  not 
only  startle  the  crowd  by  spectacular  journeys,  he  must 
impress  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and  command  the  respect 
of  scientists,  and  out  of  depths  in  himself  call  to  the  depths 
of  the  public  heart  Contact  with  Africa  evoked  in  David 
Livingstone  powers  of  analytical  and  constructive  thought 
of  which  no  one  had  dreamed  him  possessed.  He  became 
a  missionary  statesman.  Moreover,  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments as  natural  historian,  geographer,  and  astronomical 
observer  commanded  the  respectful  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.     The  annchair  scientist  yielded  him  all  the 
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more  generous  praise  because  his  accurate  and  painstaking 
results  were  worked  out  in  a  rotten  tent  or  a  filthy  hut  in 
the  fever-stricken  wilds. 

To  these  qualities  of  will  and  intellect  were  added  in 
David  Livingstone  a  quick  and  lively  sympathy,  a  tender 
and  catholic  affection,  a  meek  and  forgiving  spirit,  a  de- 
lightful natural  simplicity,  and  a  saving  portion  of  humor 
which  broke  out,  under  favorable  conditions,  into  genuinely 
high  spirits,  or  which  showed  itself  in  the  amusing  descrip- 
tions and  deft  phrases  of  his  letters  and  journals.  If  his 
humor  is  a  little  grim  at  times,  who  can  wonder?  And 
more  often  the  wonder  is  that  he  can  keep  so  thoroughly 
sane  and  human  in  a  perfectly  mad  environment.  This  is  the 
man  who  wrote  in  his  diary,  "I  will  place  no  value  on  any- 
thing I  have  or  may  possess  except  in  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  If  anything  will  advance  the  interests  of  that 
kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  away  or  kept  only  as  by  giving 
or  keeping  of  it  I  shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  him  to 
whom  I  owe  all  my  hopes  in  time  and  eternity".  This 
man,  who  kept  the  faith  and  gave  away  his  life,  God  sent 
to  Africa  to  be  His  torch-bearer. 

When  Livingstone  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1840,  he  was 
offered  a  comfortable  and  useful  position  as  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  Cape  Town.  He  declined  with  empha- 
sis. He  would  not  build  on  another's  foundation,  and  he 
was  impatient  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  hesitating  policies 
which  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  missionary  communities 
around  the  Cape.  He  longed  for  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
terior, and  its  opportunities  invited  him.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  at  Kuruman  in  the  Bechuana  country,  the  most 
northerly  station  of  the  Society,  made  famous  by  the 
apostolic  labors  of  Robert  Moffat  And  then  he  set  to 
extending  the  frontiers.  God  thrust  him  further  and  fur- 
ther north,  by  successive  droughts,  by  the  obstructive  tactics 
of  the  Boers,  by  rumors  of  the  far  interior  until  he  under- 
stood his  roving  commission.  But  for  twelve  years,  at 
Mabotsa,  at  Chonuane,  at  Kolobeng,  he  was  builder,  irri- 
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gator,  blacksmith,  doctor,  student,  teacher,  preacher,  and 
explorer.  To  Mabotsa  he  brought  Mary  Moffat  to  be 
the  heroic  companion  of  his  labors;  from  Mabotsa  he  re- 
tired, quietly  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  a  fellow  missionary 
who  informed  the  London  Missionary  Society  that  Living- 
stone was  a  **nonentity'\  He  moved  northwards  to 
Chonuane,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  was  driven  further 
north  by  the  drought.  The  drought  and  the  wanton  con- 
duct of  the  Boers,  who  put  every  obstacle  in  his  way  and 
were  determined  to  prevent  his  northward  progress,  to- 
gether with  rumors  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Makololo, 
Sebituane,  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to  move  on 
from  Kolobeng*  his  last  settled  station. 

His  first  attempt  to  reach  Sebituane's  country,  made  in 
the  company  of  two  English  hunting  friends.  Mr.  Oswell 
and  Mr.  Murray,  though  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Lake  *Ngami,  in  1849,  a  lake  which  had 
been  the  unattained  goal  of  several  secular  expeditions,  A 
second  attempt,  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children  being 
of  the  party,  was  also  unsuccessful.  In  the  interval  between 
the  second  and  third  attempts,  Livingstone  was  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Cape  for  an  operation  on  his  throat,  an  opera- 
tion which  he  had  unavailingly  tried  to  persuade  Dr.  Moffat 
to  perform  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  third  attempt  was 
successful  Sebituane  was  found  all  that  rumor  had 
pictured  him,  "unquestionably  the  greatest  man  in  all  that 
country",  but  he  died  within  a  few  days  after  Livingstone's 
arrival,  and  although  Livingstone  and  Oswell  pushed  on  to 
the  Zambesi  River,  another  great  geographical  feat,  for 
the  Zambesi  was  not  known  to  exist  so  far  in  the  interior, 
they  were  unable  to  find  in  all  that  region  of  magnificent 
scenery  a  healthful  site  for  a  permanent  mission. 

What  should  he  do  now?  He  had  been  aroused  by  the 
need  of  one  great  tribe,  and  there  were  many  more  beyond. 
He  had  been  horrified  by  the  slave  trade,  newly  begun 
among  the  Makololo  by  Zanzibar  Arabs.  He  was  convinced 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  development  of  the  Lake 
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'Ngami  region  that  slave-trading  in  the  interior  could  be 
prevented  only  by  opening  the  country  to  peaceful  traders 
and  missionaries.  Should  he  settle,  in  comparative  comfort 
with  his  family,  among  a  handful  of  Bechuana  and  stop 
his  ears  to  the  call  of  the  north,  or  should  he  send  his 
family  to  England  and  pltmge  boldly  into  the  interior  to 
throw  the  light  of  his  torch  on  new  peoples  and  their  needs, 
on  strategic  citadels  and  sally-ports  for  new  missionary 
enterprises,  on  trade-routes  along  which  a  commercial  and 
spiritual  revolution  might  be  brought  about  for  all  of  Cen- 
tral Africa?  If  you  can  hesitate  to  answer,  Livingstcme 
could  not. 

In  1853,  with  a  company  of  Makololo,  he  translated  his 
answer  into  action  and  began  the  transcontinental  journey 
which  astonished  the  world.  Rivers  are  the  great  natural 
trade-routes.  Livingstone  knew  that  the  Zambesi  rose  far 
in  the  interior,  and  an  old  map  showed  the  Coanza,  in 
Portuguese  territory,  as  rising  about  where  he  conceived  the 
Zambesi  to  rise.  He  would  try  to  open  that  route.  And  so 
with  no  stores  of  European  food  and  no  trade  goods, 
afflicted  with  countless  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  en- 
tranced by  the  beauty  of  the  country  but  oppressed  by  the 
unspeakable  degradation  of  the  people,  preaching  so  far  as 
the  native  languages  he  knew  served  him,  but  preaching 
always  in  that  Pentecostal  language  which  every  man 
hears  in  his  own  tongue,  the  language  of  a  blameless  life, 
he  pushed  northwards  up  the  Zambesi  through  the  Balunda 
country,  westwards  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  and, 
although  he  did  not  find  the  Coanza  where  he  expected, 
still  ever  westward  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  escaped  his  eye;  and  nothing  failed  to  touch  his 
heart.  His  journals  are  strange  mixtures  of  solemn  prayers 
and  exalted  reflections,  lunar  observations,  details  of  the 
day's  march,  keen  geographical  conjectures,  notes  on  the 
character  and  superstitions  of  the  natives,  zoological  notes, 
botanical  notes,  notes  on  the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  notes 
of  the  personal  kindnesses  which  he  received   from  the 
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Portuguese  planters:  everything  is  recorded  with  the  same 
painstaking  accuracy.  And  so  he  came  to  Loanda,  utterly 
worn  out  by  fever  and  dysentery,  the  fatigue  and  perils  of 
the  journey.  There  he  recuperated  his  strength,  and  de- 
clining an  invitation  to  embark  for  England,  because  he 
had  promised  to  take  his  Makololo  followers  home,  he 
turned  his  face  eastward  again.  He  had  revealed  to  the 
public  mind  the  fact  that  the  country  '^uninhabitable  from 
the  heat'*  was  a  country  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, teeming  with  native  life,  but  he  had  discovered  no 
healthful  location  for  a  mission  nor  he  had  found  a  natural 
trade-route  to  the  west  coast.  He  would  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  Makololo  country%  and  follow  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Perhaps  that  river  would  furnish  the  great 
highway  for  the  relief  of  the  interior.  And  so,  in  the  same 
perils  of  nature,  and  east  of  the  Makololo  country,  in  deadly 
peril  of  men,  he  presses  on,  making  by  the  way  a  virtual 
discovery  of  the  great  Victoria  Falls  in  the  Zambesi,  until 
he  reaches  the  east  coast  at  Quilimane  in  1856.  Across 
Africa  in  the  tropics,  the  greatest  geographical  feat  of  half 
a  century !  From  Quilimane  he  writes,  *'But  it  does  not  look 
as  though  I  had  reached  my  goal.  Viewed  in  relation  to 
my  calling,  the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise''.  He  has  elaborate  and  states- 
manlike views  on  his  calling  which  he  goes  to  England  to 
spread  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
British  public.  He  is  received  in  triumph.  His  public  ap- 
pearances and  his  book,  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches 
in  South  Africa,  are  immensely  popular.  The  London 
Missionary'  Society,  which  at  first  declined  his  proposals 
because  they  were  too  extensive,  is  eager  to  have  him  work 
in  the  serv^ice  of  the  Society  in  his  own  way;  but  Living- 
stone feels  that  his  freedom  would  be  restricted  and  the 
Society  criticised  for  what  some  might  consider  a  misuse 
of  missionary  funds*  and  he  prefers  to  draw  down  criticism, 
however  unjust,  on  himself.  And  the  criticism  which  at- 
tended his  acceptance  of  a  government  commission  as  a 
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consul  for  the  east  coast  with  instructions  to  explore  east- 
em  and  central  Africa  has  persisted  to  this  day  in  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  however  great  Livingstone  was  as  a  traveler 
he  ceased  to  be  a  missionary.  But  Livingstone  held  a 
commission  from  a  higher  authority  than  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  whoever  is  content  to  judge  action  by  motive 
and  to  weigh  the  deep  sentiments  of  the  heart  against  casual 
appearance  will  always  be  sure  that  Livingstone  was 
obedient  to  that  great  commission. 

This  second  expedition,  under  government  auspices,  from 
1858-1864,  was  not  a  complete  success.  The  "Ma-Robert," 
a  steamer  named  after  Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  the  African 
fashion,  proved  unfitted  for  river  navigation.  There  was 
a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  saintly  but  not  angelic  Liv- 
ingstone and  the  military  and  naval  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. However,  the  Zambesi  was  explored  at  its  mouths, 
and  up  beyond  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids;  the  beautiful  Lake 
Shirwa  was  discovered  and  the  great  Lake  Nyassa;  the 
Makololo  country  was  revisited;  and  the  Rovuma  was 
explored  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  another  waterway  into 
Lake  Nyassa.  The  Universities  Mission,  sent  out  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin  and  Durham, 
to  begin  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  newly  opened  lands, 
met  with  sad  disaster  along  the  Shire;  and  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, who  had  come  out  to  join  the  Doctor,  died  at 
Shupanga  in  1862.  How  deeply  affected  Livingstone  was 
one  simple  entry  in  his  diary  will  show,  "For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  feel  willing  to  die".  But  at  once  the  great 
achievement  and  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  recall  of 
the  expedition  was  the  frightful  revelation  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  all  the  Nyassa  country.  Slave-trade  between  native 
tribes,  slave-trade  by  east  coast  Arabs,  slave-trade  by 
Portuguese,  slave-trade  by  the  half-castes  of  both,  every- 
where war  and  famine,  the  slave-stick  and  the  lash.  A 
prodigiously  rich  country  was  being  ruined.  Commerce 
could  not  flourish ;  missions  could  not  thrive  until  the  curse 
was  lifted.    This  very  revelation,  though  it  somewhat  im- 
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pressed  Christendom,  strained  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  Portugal;  and  besides,  the  expedition 
was  costing  more  than  the  government  had  expected,  and 
it  was  recalled. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  England,  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed but  resolute.  He  was  greeted  with  the  old  enthusiasm. 
In  his  second  book.  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  he 
struck  a  tremendous  blow  against  the  slave-trade  on  the  east 
coast.  He  was  of  course  determined  to  go  back  to  Africa. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  proposed  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societ>%  the  organization  of  a  purely 
geograpliical  expedition  to  examine  the  watersheds  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  This  proposition  Livingstone  declined,  and 
wrote  in  his  journal.  "Answered  Sir  Roderick  about  going 
out  Said  I  could  only  feel  in  the  way  of  duty  by  working 
as  a  missionary".  Nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a  missionary, 
and,  as  he  was  almost  without  funds  himself,  a  friend  pro- 
vided a  subsidy  of  f  1000,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
added  £500  and  the  government  £500,  and  with  that  nig- 
gardly capital,  with  no  salary  and  no  pension,  though 
technically  a  British  consul,  he  set  out  on  his  last  journey* 
He  hoped  to  open  a  way  for  lawful  trade  and  Christian 
missions  which»  together  with  the  repressive  efforts  of 
British  cruisers,  he  believed  would  stop  the  slave-trade,  an 
half  of  whose  horrors  he  did  not  yet  know.  In  addition,  he 
promised  Sir  Roderick  that  he  would  determine  the  water- 
sheds of  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  first  year  of  the  expedition  is  devoted  to  a  new  ex- 
ploration of  the  Rovuma  country  and  the  Nyassa  district. 
Here  he  finds  everywhere  new  evidences  of  the  increasing 
trade  in  slaves ;  bones  and  wasting  bodies  along  the  paths, 
misery  and  famine  in  the  villages.  His  renewed  examina- 
tion of  the  country  confirms  him  in  the  belief  that,  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  Universities  Mission,  the  Zambesi-Shire 
region  is  most  strategic  for  a  missionary  center. 

He  is  now  free  to  undertake  the  apparently  simple  task 
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which  Sir  Roderick  has  laid  on  him.  He  did  not  know  the 
difl&culty  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  years 
it  would  consimie.  Though  he  had  for  the  Nile  a  feeling 
deepened  by  religious  associations,  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced that  to  discover  its  sources  would  give  him  influence 
in  Europe  on  behalf  of  Africa,  he  would  not  have  put  that 
Tantalus  cup  to  his  lips  had  he  known.  But  he  could  not 
know,  and  he  had  promised.  Deserted  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, half-starved,  he  pushes  on  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Then  he  turns  westward  and  discovers 
Lake  Mweru,  important  for  the  determination  of  the  water- 
shed, he  thinks.  But  at  Lake  Mweru  he  hears  of  another 
lake  to  the  south.  He  will  not  go  to  Ujiji  for  letters  and 
supplies  yet;  he  will  go  south  to  the  new  lake.  He  is 
detained  for  months  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
He  has  a  weird  experience  with  a  party  of  slaves  who  are 
singing,  unmindful  of  their  slave-sticks.  Surprised  at  their 
untimely  mirth,  he  asks  the  cause  of  it,  and  is  told  that  they 
are  rejoicing  at  the  idea  "of  coming  back  after  death  and 
haunting  and  killing  those  who  had  sold  them".  He  is 
stricken  with  famine,  weakness,  fits  of  insensibility.  He 
loses  his  medicine  chest,  which  he  regards  as  a  virtual  sen- 
tence of  death.  But  he  thinks  that  in  the  spongy  marshes 
around  Lake  Bangweulu  he  has  perhaps  come  upon  those 
fabulous  marshes  in  which  the  Nile  was  anciently  supposed 
to  rise.  There  is,  however,  one  step  to  be  taken;  he  must 
prove  that  the  river  running  northwards  from  Lake  Mweru, 
the  Lualaba,  is  really  a  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  But  he 
must  first  go  to  Ujiji  for  supplies.  He  makes  the  joiuney 
in  such  wretchedness  that  his  constant  prayer  is  that  he  may 
live  to  get  there.  When  Ujiji  is  reached  it  is  only  to  learn 
that  his  medicines  and  stores  have  been  left  at  Unyanyembe 
and  cannot  be  brought  on  because  of  native  wars.  He 
rests  at  Ujiji,  and  then  goes  to  the  Man)ruema  country 
where  he  stays  for  two  years  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  trace  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Lualaba.  He  was  utterly  at  the  cruel 
mercies   of  the  slave-raiders  who   robbed,   deceived  and 
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obstructed  him.  There  was,  too,  a  merciless  irony  in  the 
inability  of  the  natives  to  distinguish  between  this  kindly 
man  on  mercy  bent,  and  the  other  foreigners  with  a  lost 
for  flesh  and  blood.  He  was  delayed  by  rains,  stricken 
with  pneumonia,  crippled  by  virulent  ulcers  on  his  feet  He 
was  oppressed  beyond  description  by  the  misery  of  the 
country,  a  misery  which  surpassed  the  surpassing  misery  he 
had  seen  in  the  Nyassa  country.  He  wrote,  '* Sorely  am  I 
perplexed,  I  grieve  and  mourn'*.  Just  as  it  seemed  that  he 
might  get  forward  from  Nyangwe,  his  farthest  north,  the 
people  of  the  chieftain,  with  whom  he  has  made  a  costly 
bargain  for  an  escort,  are  implicated  in  a  massacre  which 
takes  place  under  Livingstone*s  eyes,  a  massacre  so  sense- 
less and  wanton  that  Livingstone  writes,  "I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  in  hell".  Of  course  he  could  not  go  forward 
with  these  people;  he  must  go  back  to  Ujiji  for  supplies 
which  he  had  ordered  up  from  Zanzibar,  It  was  a  distress- 
ing journey  which  met  a  crowning  disappointment  at  its 
goal.  The  Arab  Shereef  at  Ujiji  had  divined  on  the  Koran 
and,  discovering  that  Livingstone  was  dead,  had  sold  off  all 
his  goods.  Do  you  think  this  situation  absolutely  hopeless? 
All  the  world  knows  that  by  a  multitude  of  providences,  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  David  Livingstone  was  met  at  Ujtji 
on  October  28th,  187 1,  by  Henry  M*  Stanley  with  a  relief 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Herald,  Their 
months  of  delightful  intercourse  together  at  Ujiji,  around 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  the  road  to 
Unyanyembe,  were  revivifying  to  Livingstone  and  big  with 
spiritual  and  vocational  destiny  for  Stanley. 

Why  did  not  Livingstone  yield  to  Stanley's  urgency; 
why  did  he  not  go  home  to  England?  Let  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  made  on  his  fifty-ninth  birthday,  five  days  after 
Stanley  had  left  him,  answer,  "My  Jesus,  my  King,  my  Life, 
my  All,  I  again  dedicate  my  whole  self  to  thee.  Accept  me, 
and  grant,  O  gracious  Father,  that  ere  this  year  is  gone  I 
may  finish  my  task".  He  has  a  task  to  finish*  Shut  oflF  from 
determining  whether  the  Lualaba  joins  the  Nile,  he  will  at 
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least  go  southwards  arotind  Lake  Bangweulu  and  west- 
wards to  great  fountains  which  he  has  heard  of  at  Katanga^ 
and  so  assure  himself  that  he  has  found  the  ultimate  sources 
of  some  g^eat  river  system.  The  stores  and  escort,  which 
Stanley  has  sent  up  from  the  coast,  having  arrived,  he 
goes  forward  with  firm  faith,  on  past  Lake  Tanganyika, 
southwards  and  westwards  to  Lake  Bangweulu.  He  is 
vexed  by  native  chiefs,  but  he  has  often  been  vexed  before. 
He  is  distraught  by  evidences  of  the  slave  trade,  but  that  is 
no  new  sorrow.  He  is  smitten  by  fever,  but  he  knows  that 
stroke  well.  He  is  distressed  by  internal  hemorrhages,  but 
that  is  an  old  distress ;  overcome  by  fits  of  insensibility,  but 
he  has  passed  through  that  darkness  before.  It  is  all  the 
old  story,  but  it  has  been  too  often  told.  At  Chitambo's 
village  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Bangweulu,  the  gal- 
lant body,  worn  by  countless  fatigues,  fails  the  invincible 
will.  On  May  ist,  1874,  he  died  on  his  knees  beside  his 
rough  bed.  The  hand  of  the  torch-bearer  faltered,  the  torch 
fell,  but  it  was  not  extinguished.  He  died  in  the  faith,  not 
knowing. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  faithful  followers,  Susi,  Chuma, 
Jacob  Wainwright  and  the  rest  would  for  ever  give  the 
lie  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Christian  stuff  in  native 
Africans  by  their  unparallelled  march  to  the  coast  with  his 
body.  He  did  not  know  that  through  the  labors  and  toils  of 
many  of  whom  time  fails  me  to  tell,  the  monstrous  slave- 
trade  would  be  bruised  in  the  head  by  the  Berlin  Conven- 
tion of  1885  and  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1890.  He  did 
not  know  of  the  marvelous  developments  that  awaited 
South  Africa.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  would  throw  its  great  pioneer  Frangois  Coillard  up 
into  the  Makololo  country  to  establish  an  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful mission  along  the  middle  Zambesi,  among  the  then 
dominant  Barotse.  He  did  not  know  that  in  the  Shire 
district  where  the  Universities  Mission  had  failed,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  firmly  establish  itself  around  a 
center  named   Blantyre  in  honor  of  his  birthplace;  nor 
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that  the  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  would  stretch  a  hne  of  magnificent  stations 
along  the  west  shore  of  his  own  Lake  Nyassa.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  Universities  Mission  would  grow  powerful 
at  Zanzibar,  at  the  heart  of  the  slave  business,  and  would 
eventually  reach  out  into  his  Rovuma  district.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  work  his  own  London  Missionary  Society  was 
to  do  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Nor 
did  he  know  that  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  equator,  German,. 
English,  Scotch  Societies  would  begin  to  possess  the  land 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  did  not  know  that  a  letter  from 
Stanley,  his  own  child  in  the  African  faith,,  almost  incredi- 
bly preserved  in  its  transmission  from  the  court  of  King 
Mtesa  to  England,  would  startle  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  into  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  Christianity* 
in  Uganda.  He  would  not  have  been  distressed  by  the 
knowledge  that  Stanley^s  journey  down  the  Congo  would 
forever  dispel  his  hesitating  illusion  that  Lake  Bangweulu 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Nile,  if  he  could  have  known, 
too,  of  the  sacrificial  mission  of  the  English  Baptists,  the 
Combers,  Bentley,  and  that  great  riverine  explorer  and  mis- 
sionary, George  Grenfell,  along  the  lower  Congo;  and  of 
the  Guinness'  Balolo  Mission  on  the  middle  Congo;  and 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  on  the  upper  Congo;  and 
of  the  splendid  work  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Kassai,  the  Congo's  great  southern 
affluent.  Nor  did  he  know  that  in  the  very  region  where  he 
died,  Arnot  would  set  up  the  Christlike  Garenganze  Mission 
on  behalf  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  He  did  not  know  all 
this  as  he  died  on  his  knees  by  his  bed,  but  God  knew  it 
when  He  sent  him  to  Africa  to  preach  His  gospel  there. 

He  did  not  know,  but  God  knows,  that  in  this  year  of 
grace  there  are  100,000,000  heathen  in  Africa,  60,000,000 
Mohammedans,  and  10,000,000  Christians,  of  whom  only 
2,000,000  are  native.  He  did  not  know  and  Stanley  did 
not  know  to  what  unspeakable  uses  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium would  turn  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  region  in  the 
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name  of  Christian  civilization.  There  is  an  irrepressible 
thrill  in  divining  what  downright  use  of  language  Stanley, 
Bula  Matari,  the  Rock-breaker,  would  have  made,  if  he  had 
lived  to  know  what  the  world  now  knows  about  the  once- 
called  Congo  Free  State;  but  we  can  thank  Grod  that  he 
died,  as  Livingstone  died,  not  knowing.  Livingstone  did 
not  know,  he  could  hardly  dream,  but  God  knows  and  it 
ought  to  haunt  the  dreams  of  the  Church,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  and  the  establishment  of  European 
peace  over  Africa  has  brought  with  it  the  great  opportunity 
of  Islam,  the  only  religion  that  defies  and  denies  Christi- 
anity, the  only  religion  that  has  driven  Christianity  from  a 
field  before  now,  the  only  religfion  that  is  now  discomfiting 
and  forestalling  Christianity.  Down  from  the  north  and  in 
from  the  east,  Islam  is  advancing,  with  fanatic  zeal  or  by  the 
slower  processes  of  racial  infusion,  by  commerce  and  by 
education,  with  a  culture  pitched  but  a  note  above  the  dom- 
inant native  tone,  over  the  ground  whose  flesh  it  once 
led  captive,  to  lay  a  deadlier  captivity  on  its  spirit.  If 
God  wills,  Christianity  must  rouse  itself  for  a  mighty  and 
bloodless  crusade,  bom  of  love  and  not  of  hate,  to  keep 
forever  inviolable  the  sepulchre  of  David  Livingstone's 
heart. 
Princeton,  Harold  McA.  Robinson. 


CONCERNING  SCHMIEDEL  S  "PILLAR- 
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The  publication  by  Paul  W,  Schmiedel  in  1901  of  the 
article  **Gospels**  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  marks  (we 
do  not  say,  creates)  something"  verj^  much  like  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  For 
more  than  a  century — "from  Reimarus  to  Wrede" — **the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus*'  has  been  pursued  with  un- 
flagging industry.  That  is  to  say»  the  energies  of  a  long 
line  of  brilliantly  endowed  scholars,  equipped  with  the  in- 
strument of  the  most  extensive  and  exact  erudition,  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  discover  some  historical 
basis  for  the  ''natural*'  Jesus  which  their  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions compelled  them  to  assume  behind  the  super- 
natural Jesus  presented  in  the  Gospel-narratives.  *'Ex- 
hausted"  is  the  right  word  to  use  here.  For  precisely  what 
Schmieders  article  advises  us  of,  is  the  failure  of  this  long- 
continued  and  diligently  prosecuted  labor  to  reach  the  re- 
sults expected  of  it  After  a  half-centur>^  of  somewhat 
unmethodical  investigation,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  laid  down  the  reasonable 
rule  by  which  subsequent  research  has  been  governed: 
''criticism  of  documents  must  precede  criticism  of  ma- 
terial/**    But  the  subsequent  half-centur}^  of  criticism  of 

*R  C.  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  kanonischen 
Evangelien,  1847,  Introduction.  Strauss  had  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
p\e  that  a  history  which  contains  narratives  of  miracles  can  deserve 
no  credit  Baur  raises  the  question  whether  this  is  not  a  rash  con- 
clusion; whether  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  tniraculous  is  not 
too  abstract  a  category  to  be  made  the  test  of  the  entire  evangelicai 
history ;  whether,  in  a  word,  some  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the 
narratives  is  not  called  for  before  a  conclusion  is  drawn  against  their 
contents ;  and  whether,  therefore,  Strauss  has  not  erred  in  making 
his  criticism  so  exclusively  a  criticism  of  the  history  to  the  neglect 
of  criticism  of  the  writings  (p.  46) .  He  recognizes  a  certain  natural- 
ness in  Strauss*  procedure  in  the  state  of  the  documentary  criticism 
of  the  day.  But  he  concludes:  *'The  fault  of  the  Straussian  work 
b  that  it  makes  the  Gospel  history  the  object  of  criticism  without 
first  attamitig  a  solid  result  with  the  criticism  of  the  writings"  (p.  71). 
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documents  has  issued  in  certainly  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
and,  Schmiedel  seems  half-inclined  to  declare,  nothing  solid 
at  all.  The  Synoptic  problem,  he  tells  us,  remains  as  vexed 
at  the  end  of  it  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Certain  im- 
mediate sources  of  the  Synoptics'  material  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  enough  to  discern  lying  behind  them,  and  these  are 
very  generally  recognized.  But  behind  them  in  turn 
stretches  a  vista  of  sources,  traveling  down  which  the  eye 
becomes  weary;  and  the  complications  which  result  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  take  these  into  consideration  con- 
found the  most  promising  hypotheses.  "The  solution  of 
the  Synoptical  problem  which  appeared  after  so  much  toil 
to  have  been  brought  so  near,"  remarks  Schmiedel,  "seems 
suddenly  to  be  removed  again  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance."^ "It  cannot  but  seem  imfortunate"  therefore,  he 
continues,  "that  the  decision  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel-narratives  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
termination of  a  problem  so  difficult  and  perhaps  insoluble 
as  the  Synoptical  is."*  Consequently  he  proposes  a  return 
to  the  pre-Tiibingen  position  of  criticism  of  the  material 
independently  of  the  criticism  of  the  doctmients  in  which 
this  material  is  presented.  "It  would  accordingly  be  a 
very  important  gain,"  he  says,  "if  we  could  find  some  means 
of  making"  the  decision  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel- 
narratives  "in  some  measure  at  least  independent  of"  the 
determination  of  the  Synoptical  problem.* 

The  procedure  which  Schmiedel  here  proposes  is  ob- 

"However  natural  and  in  a  sense  unavoidable  the  way  opened  up  by 
Strauss  may  be,  it  nevertheless  remains  undeniable  that  it  is  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  impossible  to  reach  an  assured  result 
with  the  criticism  of  the  history,  so  long  as  the  criticism  of  the 
writings  is  so  wavering  and  uncertain"  (p.  72).  Cf.  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  1890,  p.  224  ff. 

'Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1868. 

*Ibid.,  col.  1872. 

^Ibid.,  col.  1872;  cf.  Protestantische  Monaischefte  x.  (1906),  p.  400: 
"They  [his  'pillar-passages']  provide  the  possibility  of  establishing 
very  essential  traits  of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  first  three  Gospels  having  to 
be  solved." 
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viously  revolutionary;  so  revolutionary  that  it  marks,  as 
we  say,  something  very  like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  It  is  an  express  re- 
turn to  the  methods  of  Strauss  as  opposed  to  the  more 
scientific  methods  validated  once  for  all  by  Baur  as  against 
Strauss;  and  in  returning  to  Strauss'  methods  it  returns  in 
a  very  curious  way  to  Strauss'  exact  standpoint  of  un- 
reasoned scepticism  with  respect  to  the  Gospel-narratives. 
What  it  particularly  concerns  us  here  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever,  is  that  it  registers  the  failure  of  "literary  criticism" 
of  the  Gospels  as  prosecuted  during  the  last  half-century, 
either,  as  Schmiedel  intimates,  to  accomplish  anything  of 
importance,  or,  in  any  event,  to  accomplish  anything  to  the 
purpose.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  will  disown 
Schmiedel's  low  estimate  of  the  formal  results  of  Synop- 
tical criticism.  But  no  well-informed  person  will  care  to 
deny  that  for  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  this  criticism 
has  been  invoked  its  failure  has  been  complete.  No  stra- 
tum of  tradition  has  been  reached  by  it  in  which  the  por- 
trait of  Jesus  differs  in  any  essential  respect  from  that 
presented  in  the  S>Tioptic  Gospels.  If  the  writers  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  were  (in  Schmiedel's  phrase^)  **worship- 
pers  of  Jesus/*  no  less  were  those  who  formed  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  the  tradition  on  which  they  ultimately  rest 
(also  in  Schmieders  phrase®)  '^worshippers  of  Jesus,"  As 
we  go  back,  and  ever  farther  back,  to  the  very  beginnings 

•This  is  the  term  employed  in  the  English  of  the  Bncydopaedui 
Biblica  (e*g.  col.  1872),  the  Preface  which  Schmiedel  contributed  to 
Arno  Neumann's  Jesus  (e.g.  pp.  ix,,  xviii.)t  and  his  lecture  on  Jesus 
in  Modern  Criticism  (e.g.  p.  16)  alike;  and  as  all  these  discussions 
owe  their  English  clothing  to  friends  of  Schmiedel^  working  under 
his  eye,  we  should  perhaps  permit  the  term  to  stand.  The  German 
term  which  is  rendered  (Verehrung,  Verehrer)  we  should  not  sup- 
pose necessarily  expressed  so  specific  a  notion. 

•preface  to  Ncumami,  p.  ix.:  "The  Gospels  are,  all  of  them,  the 
work  of  worshippers  of  Jesus,  and  their  contents  have  been  handed 
down  through  the  channel  of  tradition  in  like  manner  by  His  wor- 
shippers*'; p.  xviiir  'This  tradition  was  itself  really  handed  down  by 
worshippers  of  Jesus."  So  also  W.  Hcitmiiller,  in  Schielc  and  Zschar- 
nack's  Die  Religion,  etc,  III,  pp.  357-359. 
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of  any  tradition  to  which  literary  criticism  can  penetrate, 
the  purely  human  Jesus  who  is  assumed  to  lie  behind  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  still  continually  eludes  us.  Accord- 
ingly a  Pfleiderer  frankly  despairs  of  ever  recovering 
Him/  and  a  Wellhausen  leaves  on  his  readers  a  strong 
impression  that  his  drastic  criticism  must  land  us  ulti- 
mately in  the  same  desperation.®  Schmiedel's  counsel  is,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  reverse  the  established  method  of 
the  last  half-century,  and,  abandoning  the  criticism  of  docu- 
ments which  no  longer  seems  hopeful,  to  seek  to  break  a 
way  to  the  assumed  purely  htmian  Jesus  by  means  of  im- 
mediate criticism  of  the  historical  material  itself.  And  he 
thinks  he  can  blaze  out  the  road  directly  to  the  desired  goal. 
It  ought  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Schmiedel  sometimes 
speaks  as  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purely  human  Jesus,  so  long  sought  in  vain  by 
literary  criticism,  were  the  determining  motive  of  the 
change  of  procedure  which  he  suggests.®  He  everywhere 
speaks,  indeed,  as  if  the  critical  principle  which  he  invokes 
were  quite  indifferent  to  this  issue.  He  even  asserts  ex- 
plicitly :  "In  reality,  my  foundation-texts  were  in  no  sense 
sought  out  by  me  for  any  purpose  whatever;  they  thrust 
themselves  upon  me  in  virtue  of  one  feature,  and  one  fea- 
ture only:  the  impossibility  of  their  having  been  invented^ 
and  their  consequent  credibility.*'^^  Except  in  a  purely 
formal  sense,  however,  this  is  manifestly  absurd.  It  is 
its  superhuman  Jesus  with  His  nimbus  of  the  supernatural 
which  is  the  sole  scandalon  of  the  Synoptic  narrative,  apart 
from  which  that  narrative  would  be  acknowledged  by  all 
as  exceptronally  trustworthy.  "Precisely  this,"  remarks 
Albert  Schweitzer  justly,  "is  the  characteristic  of  the  liter- 


^  Cf.    The  Princeton  Theological  Review  iv  (1906),  pp.  121-124. 

•C/.  H.  Weinel,  1st  das  "liberale^  Jesus  widerlegtf  1910,  p.  20: 
"And  even  now  if  Wrede  and  Wellhausen  do  not  really  mean  that 
Jesus  is  a  wholly  imaginary  figure,  yet  the  judgment  to  which  their 
work  leads  runs:  'Jesus  is  for  us  unknowable  (unerkennbary." 

*  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 

*•  Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xxi. 
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ature  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,' — that  the  purely  historical,  even  in  the  productions 
of  historical,  scientific,  professional  theology^  retires  behind 
the  interest  in  the  world-view."*^  Schmiedel  does  not 
separate  from  his  companions  in  this.  He  conies  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives  with  a  definite  world- 
view  as  the  primary  presupposition  of  his  work;  and  this 
world-view  is  the  current  anti-supematuralistic  one.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  he  is  surer  than  that  Jesus  was  merely 
a  man;*^  unless  it  be  that  miracles  in  general  do  not  hap- 
pen.'^ The  only  reason  why  he  rejects  out  of  hand  the 
Jesus  given  him  by  the  Synoptic  narratives  is  that  the 
Jesus  given  him  by  the  Synoptic  narratives  is  not  a  mere 
man.  And  the  precise  thing  he  sets  himself  to  look  for  be- 
hind the  Synoptic  narratives  is  evidence  of  some  kind  that 
the  real  Jesus  was,  despite  the  constant  testimony  of  the 
tradition,  nevertheless  merely  man.  *'What/'  he  asks,  '*are 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  so  persistently  objected  to?'* 
And  he  replies:     **We  find  that  they  are,  to  say  all  in  a 


'*  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  322* 

**  Hibbert  Journal  Supplement :  Jesus  or  Christ f  1909,  p.  601 :  "Since 
the  divine  and  human  nature  cannot  be  united  in  Jesus,  and  since 
Jesus  was  undoubtedly  man.  we  have  simply  to  regard  His  human 
nature  as  given.*'  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  1907,  p,  86:  "My  re- 
ligion, moreover,  does  not  retjuire  me  to  find  in  Jesus  aji  absolutely 
perfect  model*  and  it  would  not  trouble  me  if  I  found  another  person 
who  excelled  Him,  as  indeed,  in  certain  respects  some  have  already 
done.  Convinced  as  I  am  that  He  was  human,  if  another  should  have 
more  to  offer  me  than  He  had,  I  should  consider  this  simply  anotlicr 
instance  of  God's  bounty  and  favour."  Ibid.,  p.  6:  "It  is  no  less 
pleasant  to  note  at  the  same  time  that  the  person  of  Jesus  is  being 
explained  in  a  more  and  more  definitely  human  way  by  all  theological 
parties,  and  in  a  more  or  less  human  way  even  by  ultra-conservatives." 
Cf,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col  1881 :  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  24. 

****It  would  be  clearly  wrong/'  he  indeed  declares  (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  coL  1876),  "in  an  investigation  such  as  the  present,  to  start 
from  any  such  postulate  or  axiom  as  that  'miracles'  are  impossible;" 
but  he  is  soon  found  arguing  that  "even  one  strongly  predisposed  to 
believe  in  miracles  would  find  it  difiicult  to  accept  a  narrative;'  like 
that  of  Lk.  xxiii,  44  ff  because  it  alleges  a  darkening  of  the  sun  at  a 
time  of  the  month  when  eclipses  do  not  happen — that  is  because  if  it 
happened  at  all  it  must  have  been  by  miracle. 
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word,  those  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  a  Divine  Being, 
whether  in  virtue  of  what  He  says,  or  in  virtue  of  what 
He  does."^*  There  is  no  other  reason  why  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  given  by  the  Synoptics  should  be  "objected  to."  And 
so  firmly  set  is  Schmieders  reluctance  to  the  admission  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  Jesus  that  he  even  goes  the  length 
of  declaring  that  were  this  representation  consistent  and 
unbroken,  he,  for  his  part  might  find  it  impossible  to  defend 
the  actual  existence  of  any  Jesus  at  all.^^  Either  a  purely 
human  Jesus  or  no  Jesus  at  all  is  the  only  alternative  that 
he  will  admit,  prior  to  entering  into  any  critical  inquiry  into 
the  evidence;  and  the  sole  object  of  his  criticism  is  to  dis- 
cover some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  purely  human 
Jesus.  The  precise  significance  of  his  proposed  revolution 
in  critical  procedure,  therefore,  is  that  it  openly  recognizes 
that  literary  criticism  has  failed  to  discover  any  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  purely  human  Jesus  behind  the  super- 
human Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  and  suggests  that 
another  and  more  direct  way  be  therefore  tried  to  reach  the 
desired  end. 

Schmiedel's  criticism  brings  us,  then,  to  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  Not  only  are  we  justified,  therefore,  in  giving 
it  an  attention  which  in  itself  it  might  not  seem  to  merit. 
It  is  in  a  sense  required  of  us  to  subject  it  to  a  sufficiently 
careful  scrutiny  to  assure  us  that  we  understand  exactly 
what  he  proposes,  and  also,  if  possible,  exactly  what  the 
significance  of  this  proposal  is. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  Schmiedel  first  propounded 
his  new  critical  method  in  the  article  "Gospels"  which  was 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bib- 
lica  in  1901.  The  commendation  of  it  to  a  German  public 
seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  made  by  expositions 

"  Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  ix. 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881 :  "If  passages  of  this  kind  were 
wholly  wanting  in  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  to  a  skeptic 
that  any  historical  value  whatever  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  gospels; 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  declare  the  picture  of  Jesus  contained 
in  them  to  be  purely  a  work  of  phantasy,  and  would  remove  the 
person  of  Jesus  from  the  field  of  history." 
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of  It  given  by  his  brother,  Otto  Schmiedel,  in  1902^®  and 

by  his  pupil,  Arno  Neumann,  in  1904.*^  It  was  apparently 
not  until  1906  that  Schmiedel  himself  laid  it  before  his 
countrymen,  early  in  that  year  somewhat  incidentally  in  a 
tractate  on  the  Gospel  of  John  as  compared  with  the  Synop- 
tics,*^ and  later  more  at  length  in  a  lecture  on  the  Person 
of  Jesus  in  modern  controversy,  which  was  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Swiss  Association  for  Free  Christianity  on 
June  15,  1906,  and  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Protestantische  Monatshefte,  and  afterwards  separately.*' 
In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  its  exposition  and  defence 
in  English  in  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  English 
translation  of  Neumann^s  Jestis;^^  and  in  the  following 
year  there  was  issued  an  English  translation  of  his  Swiss 
lecture,^*  These  publications  constitute  our  sources  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  proposal  we  are  to  examine.^^ 


^Die  Haupiprobiime  der  Leb^n-Jesu-Forschung,  von  Otto  Schmic* 
del,  1902,  §  vi.,  Auswahl  absolut  glaubwiirdiger  Stellen,  pp,  39-41* 
The  second  edition,  1906,  repeats  this  section  withoiit  change,  pp.  46-48. 

^^JesiiS,  wer  er  geschkhtlkh  war,  von  Amp  Neumann,  1904*  Die 
Vorfragc,  §  5,  pp.  16-18.     English  Translation:    Jesus,  1906,  pp,  9-11. 

^Das  vierte  Evange^um  gegenitber  den  drei  crsien,  von  Professor 
D.  P,  W,  Schmiedel,  Zurich,  being  the  8th  and  loth  parts  of  the  first  series 
of  the  well-known  ReligionsgeschichtUcke  P'oiksbikher,  1906,  pp.  16- 
23,  31  f,  33.  81-83.  85-87. 

^Protestantische  Monutshefte,  x.  (1906),  7  pp.  257-282.  Die  Person 
lesu  im  Streite  der  Meinungen  der  Gegenwart,  Vortrag  .  .  .  von  D. 
Paul  Wilh.  Schmiedd  ,  .  *  Leipzig,  1906.  Also  in  an  edition  published 
at  Zurich  [1906]  which  contains  also:  Erstes  Votum  von  J.  G. 
Hosang,  Dekan  in  Pontresina,  samt  Schiusswort  der  Refcrentcn. 

^  Jesus.  By  Arno  Neumann.  Translated  by  Maurice  A.  Canney, 
M.A,  With  a  Preface  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  London:  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  1906.     The  Preface  occupies  pp,  v,-xxviii. 

^  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  A  lecture  by  Dr.  Paul  W,  Schmiedel. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Zurich.  Translated  into  English  (by  per- 
mission of  the  publishers  of  the  Prot.  Mofiatshefte)  by  Maurice  A. 
Canney,  M.A.     London:     Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1907, 

"A  **Nachwort  uber  die  'Grundsaulcn*  eines  Lebens  Jesu"  in  reply 
to  an  article  in  the  same  number  (pp.  386-392)  by  Eduard  Hertlein 
of  Jena,  entitled,  "Ncue  'Grundsaulen'  eines  'Lebens  Jesu'?"  was 
published  by  Schmiedel  in  the  number  of  the  Protestantische  Monats- 
hefte  for  Nov.  1906  (x.  10,  pp.  393-4«5)* 
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In  its  primary  publication^  Schmiedel  explains  his  sug- 
gestion, if  succinctly,  yet  with  sufficient  clearness.  Turning 
from  literary  to  historical  criticism,  the  investigator  findSr 
he  remarks,  two  lines  of  procedure  open  to  him — ^a  n^fative 
and  a  positive  one.  He  must  on  the  one  hand,  "set  on  one 
side  everything  which  for  any  reason,  arising  either  from 
the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  literary  criticism, 
has  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  wrong."  On  the  other 
hand,  "he  must  make  search  for  all  such  data,  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  contents  cannot  possibly  on  any  account 
be  regarded  as  inventions.**  Following  out  the  former  of 
these  lines  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
Schmiedel  points  out  a  number  of  matters  (including  their 
accounts  of  miraculous  occurrences)  in  which  he  considers 
them  clearly  untrustworthy.  ^^  With  this  negative  criti- 
cism we  are  not  for  the  moment  concerned.  We  only  note 
in  passing  that  it  is  sufficiently  drastic  to  lead  Schmiedel 
to  remark  at  the  close  of  the  sections  devoted  to  it,  "The 
forgoing  sections  may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  raise  a 
doubt,  whether  any  credible  elements  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels  at  all.*'^^  The  method  of  the  positive  investiga- 
tion is  outlined  as  follows:^® 

"When  a  profane  historian  finds  before  him  a  historical  docu- 
ment which  testifies  to  the  worship  of  a  hero  unknown  to  other 
sources,  he  attaches  first  and  foremost  importance  to  those 
features  which  cannot  be  deduced  merely  from  the  fact  of  this 
worship,  and  he  does  so  on  the  simple  and  sufficient  ground 
that  they  would  not  be  found  in  this  source  unless  the  author 
had  met  with  them  as  fixed  data  of  tradition.  The  same  fimda- 
mental  principle  may  be  safely  applied  in  the  case  of  the  gospels, 
for  they  also  are  all  of  them  written  by  worshippers  of  Jesus. 
We  now  have  accordingly  the  advantage — which  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated too  highly— of  being  in  a  position  to  recognise  some- 
thing as  being  worthy  of  belief  even  without  being  able  to  say, 
or  even  being  called  on  to  inquire,  whether  it  comes  from 
original  Mk.,  from  logia,  or  from  oral  tradition,  or  from  any 
other  quarter  that  may  be  alleged.  The  relative  priority  be- 
comes a  matter  of  indifference,  because  the  absolute  priority — 


''Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1872  ff. 
''Ibid.,  col.  1873-1880. 
'Ibid.,  col.  1881. 
''Ibid.,  col.  1872. 
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that  is,  the  origin  in  real  tradition — is  certain.  In  such  points 
the  question  as  to  credibihty  becomes  independent  of  the  synop- 
tical question.  Here  the  clearest  cases  are  those  in  which  only 
one  evangelist,  or  two,  have  data  of  this  class,  and  the  second, 
or  third,  or  both,  are  found  to  have  taken  occasion  to  alter  these 
in  the  interests  of  the  reverence  due  to  Jesus. 

"If  we  discover  any  such  points — even  if  only  a  few — they 
guarantee  not  only  their  own  contents,  but  also  much  more. 
For  in  that  case  one  may  also  hold  as  credible  all  else  which 
agrees  in  character  with  these,  and  is  in  other  respects  not  open 
to  suspicion.  Indeed  the  thoroughly  disinterested  historian  must 
recognise  it  as  his  duty  to  investigate  the  grounds  for  this  so 
great  reverence  for  himself  which  Jesus  was  ab!e  to  csdl  forth; 
and  he  will  then,  first  and  foremost,  find  himself  led  to  recognise 
as  true  the  two  great  facts  that  Jesus  had  compassion  for  the 
multitude  and  that  he  preached  with  power,  not  as  the  scribes 
(Mt  ix.  36;  viL  29)/^ 


*Thc  meaning  of  these  last  sentences  is  practically  that,  having  by 
the  processes  of  criticism  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  secured 
a  merely  human  Jesus,  Schmiedel  now  sets  himself  to  present  as 
high  a  conception  of  this  merely  human  Jesus  as  he  can  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  His  mere  humanity.  Consequently  he  is  willing 
to  point  to  such  passages  as  Mt.  vii.  29;  Mk.  vi.  34;  Mt.  xi.  28  as 
•"of  the  same  truthful  nattire"  as  the  "pillar  passages,"  though  the 
principle  of  their  selection  is  now  the  opposite  one,  that  they  enhance 
the  character  of  Jesus  (Jesus  in  Modem  Criticism,  pp.  25-26).  He 
is  even  on  this  principle  prepared  to  run  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
principle  of  his  "pillar-passages/*  Those  passages,  he  says,  have 
thrust  themselves  upon  him  because  the  statements  in  them  are  too 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence  in  which  Jesus  was  held  by  the  com- 
munity to  represent  their  view,  and  must  therefore  have  come  from 
an  earlier  tradition  which  is  true.  But  there  are  passages  which  in  his 
judgment  attribute  to  Jesus  teachings  which  he  refuses  to  believe  was 
genuinely  Jesus*  because  they  are  altogether  too  inconsistent  with 
reverence  for  Him.  There  is,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  in  which  (in  his  view)  mere  poverty  is  made  a 
virtue,  and  mere  riches  a  vice  (Lk.  xvi.  25).  There  is  the  parable 
of  the  unrighteous  steward  in  which  mere  relaxation  of  financial  claims 
without  any  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved,  is  made  a 
shining  virtue  (Lk.  xvi.  1-9).  Why  not  reason  that  these  are  ob- 
viously fragments  of  an  earlier  tradition  inconsistent  with  the  wor- 
ship in  which  Jesus  had  come  to  be  held,  and  demonstrate  to  us  that 
Jesus  was  an  "Ebionite/'  a  fanatical  leveler?  But  Schmiedel  draws 
back  and  remarks :  "It  should  be  obvious  that  Jesus  cannot  have  said 
such  things  as  these"  (Jesus  in  Modern  Criticistft,  pp,  72-7:^),  arguing 
against  their  genuineness  after  a  fashion  which  sounds  very  strange 
00  his  lips,  and  raises  the  question  whether  he  himself  really  believes 
in  the  principle  of  his  "pillar-passages.** 


•"■■■^"^"^ 
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Proceeding  after  this  fashion  Schmiedel  fixes  primarily 
on  five  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  meet  the  conditions 
laid  down;  that  is  to  say,  they  make  statements  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  reverence  for  Jesus  that  pervades  the 
Gospels  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  invented  by  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  but  must  have  come  to  them  from 
earlier  fixed  tradition ;  and  they  are  preserved  in  their  crude 
contradiction  with  the  standpoint  of  the  evangelists,  ac- 
cordingly, only  by  one  or  two  of  them,  while  the  others, 
or  other,  of  them,  if  they  report  them  at  all,  modify  them 
into  harmony  with  their  standpoint  of  reverence.^®  These 
five  passages  are:  Mk.  x,  17  flF  ('Why  callest  thou  me 
good?  None  is  good  save  God  only');  Mt  xii.  31  flE 
(blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  can  be  forgiven)  ;  Mk. 
iii.  21  (His  relations  held  Him  to  be  beside  Himself)  ;  Mk. 
xiii.  32  ('Of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  but  the 
Father') ;  Mk.  xv.  34,  Mt.  xxvii.  46  ('My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?').  To  these  he  adds  four 
more  which  have  reference  to  Jesus'  power  to  work 
miracles,  viz.:  Mk.  viii.  12  (Jesus  declines  to  work  a 
sign)  ;  Mk.  vi.  5  ff  (Jesus  was  able  to  do  no  mighty  works 
in  Nazareth)  ;  Mk.  viii.  14-21  ('The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  Herod'  refers  not  to  bread  but  to  teaching)  ;  Mk. 
XI.  5,  Lk.  vii.  22  (the  signs  of  the  Messiah  are  only  figur- 
atively miraculous).  These  nine  passages  he  calls  "the 
foundation-pillars  for  a  really  scientific  life  of  Jesus."  In 
his  view,  they  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  "Jesus  really 
did  exist,  and  that  the  Gospels  contain  at  least  some  trust- 
worthy facts  concerning  Him," — b,  matter  which,  he  seems 
to  suggest,  would  be  subject  to  legitimate  doubt  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  passages;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "in 
the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a  completely  human 
being,  and  that  the  divine  is  to  be  sought  in  Him  only  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a  man."^* 


*  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 
'Ibid. 
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From  them  as  a  basis,  he  proposes  to  work  out,  admitting 
nothing  to  be  credible  which  is  not  accordant  with  the  non- 
miraculous,  purely  human,  Jesus  which  these  passages 
imply* 

The  principle  of  procedure  which  Schmiedel  invokes,  it 
will  be  seen,  he  represents  as  one  which  is  in  universal  use 
in  like  circumstances  among  profane  historians.  He  rep- 
resents it  as  altogether  independent  of  literary  criticism 
and  as  finding  its  chief  value  in  this  fact.  He  rep- 
resents it  further  as  yielding  results  which  may  be  confi- 
dently depended  upon.  And  he  represents  these  results  as 
totally  reversing  the  portrait  of  Jesus  presented  in  the  docu- 
ments subjected  to  this  critical  scrutiny,  substituting  for 
the  divine  Jesus  which  they  depict  a  purely  human  Jesus. 
AH  this  will  become  clearer  as  we  attend  to  the  subsequent 
expositions  he  has  given  of  his  method. 

The  subject  is  introduced,  in  the  little  book  on  John,*'' 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  miracles  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  John.  John,  it  is  remarked,  represents  our  Lord 
as  working  miracles  as  "signs;"  but  we  learn  from  Mk. 
viii.  11-13  that  Jesus  refused  to  give  a  **sign''  to  that  gen- 
eration. *'And,"  continues  Schmiedel,  "  He  must  really 
have  made  this  declaration;  for  no  one  of  His  reporters 
would  have  invented  it,  since  they,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  believed  that  Jesus  did  work  miracles  with  this  pur- 
pose.**   Then  he  continues: 

"In  order  to  place  the  significance  of  such  passages  in  its 
full  light,  we  give  them  the  name  of  foundation-pillars  of  a 
really  scientific  life  of  Jesus.  Every  historical  investigator,  no 
matter  in  what  field  he  works,  follows  the  principles  to  hold  for 
true  in  the  first  instance,  in  any  account  which  testifies  to  rever- 
ence (Verehrung,  'worship')  for  its  hero,  that  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  this  reverence,  because  that  cannot  be  based  on  invention^ 
Since  wc  possess  a  plurality  of  Gospels  wc  can  further  observe 
how  in  one  or  more  of  them  such  passages  are  in  part  trans- 
formed, in  part  wholly  omitted,  because  they  were  too  objection- 
able precisely  to  reverence  for  Jesus,  In  their  original  form  such 
pa^ssages  show*  therefore,  in  the  most  certain  way  how  Jesus  really 
thought  and  lived,  namely  after  a  fashion  which  we — with  al! 

•pp.  16-17. 
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recognition  that  there  was  something  divine  in  Him — ^must  call 
a  genuinely  human  one.  On  the  oiher  hand,  it  is  only  such  pas- 
sages which  give  assurance  that  we  may,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
depend  upon  the  Gospels  in  which  they  occur,  that  is  to  say 
the  first  three  Gospels.  Were  they  wholly  lacking  in  them,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  withstand  the  allegation  that  the  Gospels 
everywhere  give  us  only  a  sacred  image  painted  on  a  gold  ground, 
and  we  could  not  at  all  know  what  kind  of  an  appearance  Jesus 
really  made,  or  indeed  perhaps  even  whether  He  ever  existed 
at  all.  The  'foundation-pillars'  upon  which,  along  with  the  one 
already  mentioned,  we  can  rely  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  idea 
of  the  miraculous  works  of  Jesus,  we  speak  of  at  pp.  31  ff,  and 
in  chapter  iii.,  paragraphs  18  and  19;  and  of  the  remaining  ones 
which  are  of  importance  for  other  aspects  of  Jesus'  nature  at 
pp.  18  f,  19  f,  21,  22,  and  33. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  what  we  find  to  be  credible  in  the  S3m- 
optics  is  in  no  wise  confined  to  these  nine  'foimdation-pillars.' 
It  belongs  to  the  chief  tasks  of  an  historical  investigator,  from 
His  words  and  acts,  to  make  the  effect  (Erfolg)  which  a  great 
historical  figure  has  had  intelligible.  This  effect  in  Jesus'  case 
is,  however,  so  great  that  even  an  investigator  who  stands  en- 
tirely cool  in  His  presence  must  seek  out  and  accept  as  true 
everything  which  is  adapted  to  establish  His  greatness  and  to 
make  the  reverence  felt  for  Him  by  His  contemporaries  intel- 
ligible,— it  being  premised,  of  course,  that  it  docs  not  contradict 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  obtained  from  the  'foundation-pillars,'  and 
also  does  not  otherwise  rouse  well-grounded  doubts." 

There  is  perhaps  observable  in  this  statement  a  certain 
heightening  of  what  was  more  cautiously  expressed  in  the 
initial  statement,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  There,  for 
example,  we  were  told  that  it  was  when  a  historian  found 
himself  before  a  unique  document  testifying  to  the  worship 
of  a  hero  unknown  to  other  sources  that  he  resorted  to 
this  method  of  investigating  the  credibility  of  his  otherwise 
uncontrollable  informant.  Here  all  this  qualification  falls 
away  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  this  were  a  universally  prac- 
tised method  in  all  historical  research.  The  general  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  evangelical  portrait  of  Jesus  and  the  close- 
ness of  the  alternative  that  we  should  have  no  credible 
account  of  Jesus  and  perhaps  be  left  in  doubt  of  his  very 
existence  seems  also  to  be  somewhat  more  extremely  sug- 
gested. 

We  are  in  a  different  atmosphere  in  the  Preface  to  Amo 
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Neumann's  Jesus.  Here  Schmiedel  is  defending  his  critical 
method  and  its  results  against  the  strictures  of  John  M. 
Robertson,  who  holds  that  Jesus  is  a  pure  myth  and  that 
therefore  the  Gospels  cannot  contain  any  credible  testimony 
to  His  existence.  Schmiedel  is  concerned  accordingly  to 
throw  into  emphasis  the  positive  side  of  his  method,  and 
to  make  plain  that  he  obtains  by  it  not  mere  probability 
but  certainty  as  to  Jesus— both  as  to  His  existence  and  as 
to  His  true  character.  He  concedes  that  the  Gospels  present 
the  appearance  of  altogether  untrustworthy  narratives,  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  with  them  on  our  hands  as  our 
sources  of  knowledge  of  Jesus,  in  a  very  unfavorable  po- 
sition.   But  he  reasons  thus:^^ 

''Yet  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely.  What  arc  the  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels  which  are  so  persistently  objected  to?  We 
find  that  they  are,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  those  in  which  Jesus 
appears  as  a  Divine  Being  whether  in  virtue  of  what  He  says 
or  in  virtue  of  what  He  does.  And  the  reason  why  exception 
IS  taken  to  these  passages  may  be  stated  thus :  The  Gospels 
are.  all  together,  the  work  of  worshippers  of  Jesus*  and  their 
contents  have  been  handed  down  through  the  channel  of  tradi- 
tion in  like  manner  by  His  worshippers;  the  portions  to  which 
exception  is  taken  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  the 
outcome  of  these  feelings  of  devotion,  and  not  purely  objective 
renderings  of  the  facts  as  they  actually  occurred.  But  how^ 
let  us  ask,  if  the  Gospels  also  contain  portions  which  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  suspicion  whatever  of  this  sort?  So  far 
as  the  difficulty  just  referred  to  is  concerned,  these  at  least  may 
be  historical.  May  be ;  yet  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may  not 
be:  plainly,  in  feict,  they  cannot  be  if  the  person  of  Jesus  is 
altogether  unhistorical.  For  example:  moral  precepts  which 
in  themselves  might  justify  no  suspicion  against  the  historical 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  could  yet 
very  easily  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  purely  invented  and  in 
no  sense  historical  Jesus. 

"Thus  we  find  ourselves  still  left  in  the  unfavorable  position 
already  indicated — unless  peradventure,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  in  the  Gospels  some  passages  which  far  from  being  equally 
appropriate  alike  to  an  invented  and  to  a  historical  Jesus,  should 
be  wholly  impossible  in  the  former  case*  If  Jesus  is  an  imagin- 
ary person,  the  things  which  arc,  without  historical  foundation, 
ascribed  to  Him  are  entirely  due  to  the  reverence  in  which  He 
was  held.    It  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Gospels  any  passages 

■Pp.  VL    ff. 
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which  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  worshipful  regard  in  which  He  was  held,  and  which  in  fact 
are,  on  the  contrary,  incompatible  with  it,  they  in  themselves 
prove  that  the  Gospels  contain  at  least  something  that  has  been 
rightly  handed  down ;  for  if  these  passages  had  not  been  handed 
down  to  the  Evangelists  and  those  who  preceded  them,  in  a 
manner  that  made  doubt  impossible,  they  would  never  have 
foimd  admission  into  our  Gospels  at  all. 

"Such  was  the  underlying  thought  when  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  §  131,  159  f,  I  characterized  nine  passages  in  the  Syn- 
optical Gospels  as  'the  foundation-pillars  for  a  truly  scientific 
life  of  Jesus/  I  limited  myself  to  so  small  a  number  because  I 
desired  to  include  no  instance  against  the  evidential  value  of 
which  any  objection  could  possibly  be  taken  with  some  hope  of 
success;  and  further,  I,  of  set  purpose,  selected  only  those  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  possible  to  show  from  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels themselves  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  worship  in 
which  Jesus  came  to  be  held.  Thus  they  are,  all  of  them,  found 
only  in  one  Gospel,  or  at  most  two;  the  second  and  third,  or 
the  third,  either  omits  the  passage  in  question,  although  by  uni- 
versal consent,  the  author  who  omits  must  have  known  at  least 
one  of  the  Gospels  in  which  it  occurs,  or  the  source  from  which 
it  was  drawn;  or  alternatively,  he  turns  it  roimd,  often  with 
great  ingenuity  and  boldness,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  loses  the 
element  which  makes  it  open  to  exception  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  worshipper  of  Jesus." 

What  is  most  insisted  upon  in  this  statement  is  that  there 
are  sought  (and  found)  in  Schmiedel's  "pillar-passages" 
not  merely  affirmations  which  are  appropriate  to  a  human 
Jesus,  but  affirmations  which  are  impossible  for  a  Divine 
Jesus.  Their  characteristic  is,  as  Schmiedel  expresses  it  on 
a  later  page,*^  that  "they  are  not  consistent  with  the  wor- 
ship in  which  Jesus  had  come  to  be  held ;"  that  they  "are 
appropriate  only  to  a  man,  and  could  never,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  been  written  had  the  author  been  thinking  of 
a  demi-god."  There  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as 
Schmiedel  explains,**  three  classes  of  "sayings  of  Jesus 
(or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  passages  in  the  Synoptics 
about  Jesus):"  "first,  those  which  are  plainly  incredible; 
secondly,  those  which  are  plainly  credible;  and  in 
the  third  category  those  which  occupy  an   intermediate 


"  P.  xvii. 
"  P.  xiv. 
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position  as  bearing  on  the  face  of  them  no  certain  niark 
either  of  incredibility  or  of  credibility/'  This  is  Schmie- 
del's  way  of  saying  that  there  are  some  passages  which 
clearly  ascribe  a  supernatural  character  to  Jesus;  some 
which  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  a  supernatural  character 
in  Him ;  and  still  some  others  which  do  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  His  supernatural  character  at  alL  This  third  class 
of  passages  Schmiedel  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  as  trans- 
mitting a  true  tradition:  he  actually  does  so  accept  them. 
But  not  on  their  own  credit,  but  only  on  the  faith  of  the 
small  class  of  passages — his  **pillar-passages"^ — ^which  as- 
sure him  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  merely  human  Jesus 
to  whom,  then,  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  these  ''indifferent*' 
passages  also.  For,  as  he  says  in  his  primary  statement*®* 
and  repeats  here:**  "If  we  discover  any  such  points — even 
if  only  a  few— they  guarantee  not  only  their  own  contents 
but  also  much  more.  For  in  that  case  one  may  also  hold 
as  credible  all  that  agrees  in  character  with  these,  and  is 
in  other  respects  not  open  to  suspicion."  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  **pillar-passages,''  without  which  they 
wotdd  not  be  "pillar-passages",  is,  therefore,  that  they  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  a  supernatural  Jesus. 

The  statement  in  the  lecture  on  Jestis  and  Modern  Criti- 
cism^^ is  made  frotn  the  same  standpoint  as  that  in  the 
Preface  to  Neumann's  Jesus  and  adds  very  little  to  it.  We 
are  told  that  "it  is  of  little  use  merely  to  say  in  a  vague 
and  general  way  that  the  figure  of  Jesus  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels  could  not  possibly  have  been  invented."  What  is 
of  importance  is  that  we  should  recognize  that  "the  Gos- 
pels, though  they  seem  to  be  very  much  exposed  to  doubt, 
actually  contain  in  themselves  the  best  means  of  overcom- 
mg  It" 

"All  that  we  require  to  do  is  to  liniit  the  statement  that  their 
contents  could  not  have  been  invented^  which  in  its  vague  and 
general  form  possesses  no  evidential  value,  to  specific  passages 
in  which  it  is  not  open  to  question.    I  select  nine  such  passages* 

**  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col  1872,  §  131. 
•Neumann,  p,  xiii. 
"Pp.  IS  ff. 
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and,  in  order  to  emphasize  their  importance,  give  them  a  special 
name;  I  call  them  the  foundation-pillars  of  a  realty  scientific 
life  of  Jesus. 

"Now  the  important  point  is  that  they  are  chosen  on  the  same 
principles  which  guide  every  critical  historian  in  extra-theologi- 
cal fields.  When  we  make  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  historical 
person  in  a  book  which  is  throughout  influenced  by  a  feeling  of 
worship  for  its  hero,  as  the  Gospels  are  by  a  feeling  of  worship 
for  Jesus,  in  the  first  rank  for  credibility  we  place  those  passages 
of  the  book  which  really  run  counter  to  this  feeling;  for  we 
realize  that  the  writer's  sentiments  being  what  they  were,  such 
passages  cannot  have  been  invented  by  the  author  of  the  book; 
nor  would  they  have  been  taken  from  the  records  at  his  service 
if  their  absolute  truthfulness  had  not  forced  itself  upon  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  Evangelists,  moreover,  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  note  how  a  record  of  this  kind  which  runs  counter 
to  the  author's  feeHng  of  worship  for  Jesus  is  often  incorpor- 
ated by  one  or  by  two  of  them,  while  the  other  has  omitted  it 
or  has  altered  it  with  the  clear  intention  of  emphasizing  Jesus' 
higher  rank.  I  have  included  among  my  foundation-pillars  only 
such  passages  as  have  been  passed  over  or  altered  by  at  least 
one  of  the  three  Evangelists.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  one  of  these,  it  has  already  been  said  once,  perhaps  often, 
that  it  could  not  be  the  product  of  an  inventive  mind.  What 
scholars  had  previously  neglected  to  do  was  to  make  these  pas- 
sages the  starting  point  for  the  critical  treatment  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  .  .  . 

"What  then  have  I  gained  in  these  nine  foundation-pillars? 
You  will  perhaps  say,  *Very  little.'  I  reply,  'I  have  gained  just 
enough.'  ...  In  a  word,  I  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his 
person  cannot  be  referred  to  the  region  of  myth;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  was  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  that, 
without  of  course  denying  that  the  divine  character  was  in  him, 
this  could  be  found  only  in  the  shape  in  which  it  could  be 
found  in  any  human  being. 

"I  think,  therefore,  that  if  we  knew  no  more,  we  should  know 
by  no  means  little  about  him.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
'foundation-pillars'  are  but  the  starting-point  of  our  study  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  We  must,  therefore,  work  upon  the 
principle  that,  together  with  the  'foundation-pillars,'  and  as  a 
result  of  them,  everything  in  the  first  three  Gospels  deserves 
belief  which  would  tend  to  establish  Jesus'  greatness,  provided 
that  it  harmonizes  with  the  picture  produced  by  the  'founda- 
tion-pillars', and  in  other  respects  does  not  raise  suspicion." 

Certainly,  with  four  such  extended  expositions  of  his 

method,  it  would  be  diffitult  seriously  to  misapprehend 

Schmiedel's  essential  meaning.  Nevertheless  some  difficulty 
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has  apparently  been  experienced  in  grasping  at  once  what 
we  may  call  the  principle  of  direct  contradiction  which  forms 
its  core.  Even  Otto  Schmiedel.  for  example,  seems  to  lose 
hold  of  it, — although,  no  doubt  he  does  not  profess  to  do 
more  than  to  follow  his  brother's  scheme  **in  its  essen- 
tials/*   His  version  of  it  runs  as  follows  :^^ 

"The  criticism  of  the  sources  has  brought  us  thus  far.  I  will 
now  make  ^i  further  attempt,  from  general  considerations  which 
are  independent  of  the  search  for  sources^  to  find  certain  points 
of  support  to  give  the  necessary  certainty  to  the  portrait  of  the 
Ufe  of  Jesus  which  we  are  seeking  to  sketch*  We  liave  recog- 
nized it  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  presentations  of  the 
lives  of  the  founders  of  religions  and  redemptive  personahties, 
that  they  glorify^  and  indeed  deify  these  personalities,  The 
more  this  tendency  increases  the  more  does  the  account  lose  its 
historical  character  and  become  legendary.  Let  us  turn  the  mat- 
ter around.  If  we  find  in  the  Gospels  passages  which  declare 
of  Jesus  something  in  contradict  ton  to  this  tendency  to  glori- 
fication, which,  however,  have  been  altered  or  omitted  by  later 
Gospels,  because  they  take  offence  at  these  human  things,  at  this 
lack  of  glorification*  then  we  may  with  assurance  infer  from 
this  that  these  passages  which  do  not  glorify  Jesus  are  aid  and 
authentic." 

He  then  adduces  five  examples  of  stich  passages,  inti- 
mating in  passing  that  many  more  might  be  produced,  and 
declares  of  them  in  the  mass  that  they  form  the  skeleton  of 
what  is  incontestable  and  thus  provide  a  solid  basis  for  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  Three  of  his  five  passages,  he  takes  over 
from  P,  W.  Schmieden  The  two  that  are  added  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  preserve  perfectly  the  characteristic  feature 
claimed  for  the  "pillar-passages." — express  contradiction  of 
the  deity  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  historical  tradition.  They 
are  expounded  by  Otto  Schmiedel  thus : 

**In  the  oldest  Gospel,  Mark,  it  is  continually  emphasized  that 
Jesus  forbade  His  disciples  to  make  His  deeds  of  healing  known. 
In  the  later  Gospels  this  trait  retires,  and  indeed  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  deeds  of  healing  steadily  increases.  This 
last  serves  for  glorification.  Therefore  the  representation  of 
Mark,  Jesus'  horror  of  being  trumpeted  as  a  miracle- worker,  is 
all  the  more  certainly  historical/' 

"The  older  Gospels  relate,  with  assignment  of  reasons,  that 
Jestis  was   betrayed  by  Judas   Iscariot     Luke  and   John   seek 


"Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Ltben-Jisu  Forschunff*     igo6  pp.  46  ff. 
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all  kinds  of  explanations  for  this,  while  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
mock  at  the  betrayal  of  the  Master  by  one  of  His  own  disciples : 
all  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the  betrayal  was  not  invented  by 
Jesus'  adherents,  but  is  old  and  historical" 
It  does  not  appear  why  a  divine,  no  less  than  a  human 
Jesus,  might  not,  for  reasons  of  His  own,  forbid  His  cures 
to  be  heralded  abroad;  or  why  a  divine,  no  less  than  a 
human  Jesus,  might  not  be  betrayed  by  one  of  His  own 
disciples.  The  stress  which  P.  W.  Schmiedel  lays  on  the 
contradiction  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  in  his  "pillar-passages," 
Otto  Schmiedel  lays  rather  on  modifications  by  later  Gospels 
of  statements  in  the  earlier  which  struck  the  Christian  feel- 
ing of  the  time  as  making  too  little  for  the  glory  of  Jesus. 
The  alteration  or  omission  of  the  statements  of  his  "pillar- 
passages"  by  one  or  another  of  the  Gospels  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  only  as  a  secondary  consider- 
ation; it  bears  the  character  of  a  verification  of  the  as- 
serted offensiveness  of  these  passages  to  the  Christian  feel- 
ing of  the  day.  The  hinge  of  his  argument  turns  on  the 
intrinsic  inconsistency  of  these  statements  with  the  deifica- 
tion of  Jesus.  He  infers  immediately  from  this  their  "un- 
inventibility"  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
tradition  which  the  Gospels  represent,  and  their  consequent 
originality.  The  hinge  of  Otto  Schmiedel's  argument,  on 
the  other  hand,  turns  on  the  modifications  which  these 
statements  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  later  Evangelists. 
From  these  he  infers  the  relative  originality  of  the  simpler 
statement,  and  by  further  consequence  the  unpretentious- 
ness  of  Jesus'  self-manifestation.  The  movement  of 
thought  in  the  two  cases  is  not  only  different  but  directly 
opposite.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  diverse  treat- 
ment given  by  the  two  writers  to  "the  pillar-passages"  which 
are  adduced  by  both.  On  Mark  vi.  5f  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
writes  :*^ 

**When  He  appeared  in  His  native  city  of  Nazareth  He  was 
sneered  at  as  one  of  whom  it  was  known  whose  son  and  brother 
He  was  and  was  made  to  feel  that  a  prophet  finds  no  honor  in 
His  own  country.     Now  in   Mark    (vi.  sf)   we  read   further: 


^Das  vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  pp.  31-32. 
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'And  He  could  not  do  any  mighty  work  there,  except  that  He 
hcakd  a  few  sick  folk  by  laying  His  hands  upon  them;  and  He 
marveled  at  their  unbelief/  He  could  not.  This  is  anotlier  nar- 
rative like  that  of  the  sign  of  Jonah  j  it  most  certainly  would 
not  be  found  in  our  Gospels  if  it  had  not  been  handed  down  by 
someone  who  had  himself  witnessed  the  occurrences  and  then 
been  repeated  unaltered.  How  unacceptable  it  must  have  been 
to  the  later  narrators,  all  of  whom,  Mark  not  excepted,  were 
convinced  of  Jesus'  power  to  work  miracles,  is  shown  by  Mat- 
thew, who  (xiii.  5  f)  reports  it  thus:  *And  He  did  there  not 
many  mighty  works,  because  of  their  unbelief/  " 

III  Otto  SchmiedeFs  hands,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  this 
essentially  different  representation  (we  do  not  stop  to  point 
out  the  misreport  of  what  Mark  says,  or  even  the  remark- 
able illation)  :" 

lo  Mk,  vi.  5  there  stands:  In  Nazareth  Jesus  could  work  no 
miraculous  cures  because  of  the  lack  of  faith  in  His  fellow- 
townsmen.  In  Mt.  xiii,  58:  'He  did  there  not  fnany  miracles/ 
It  is,  therefore,  historically  certain  His  healing  work  was  de^ 
petuietit  psychologically  on  the  trust  of  those  who  sought  the 
healing/' 
Of  Mk.  xiii,  32,  P.  W.  Schmiedel.  contrasting^  it  with  John's 
ascription  of  omniscience  to  Jesus,  writes:^** 

"In  the  Synoptics  we  find  His  express  declaration  (Mk.  xiii. 
^)  that  *of  that  day/  that  is  to  say  that  on  which  He  was  to 
return  from  heaven  in  order  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  *or  of  that  hour*  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels 
in  heaven,  nor  yet  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only  /  another  one 
of  the  statements  which  certainly  no  one  of  His  worshippers 
invented.  Luke  leaves  it  out  altogether;  Matthew  (according 
to  the  probably  original  text)  at  least  the  decisive  words  *nor 
yi^  the  Son/  " 

What  we  find  in  Otto  Schmiedel  is : 

**Mk.  xiii.  32  says:     Time  and  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 

returns  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the 

Son.    Mt  XX iv.  36  leaves  out  'not  even  the  Son'  as  offensive  to 

him.     Therefore   these   words   are  genuine.     Jesus   claims    for 

Himself    therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  future/' 

In  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  passage  adduced  by  them 

both  a  more  primary  place  seems  to  be  given  by  P,  W. 

Schmiedel  to  the  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the  several 

Gospels.    This,  however,  is  an  illusion,  and  is  due  largely 


■P.  47. 

•  Dos  viertf  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  22, 
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to  the  circumstance  that  his  primary  discussion  of  it  hap- 
pens to  be  introduced  at  that  point  in  his  argument  where 
he  is  preoccupied  with  the  relations  of  the  Gospels  to  one 
another.*^  As  in  the  other  cases  we  quote  what  he  says 
about  it  in  his  booklet  on  John's  Gk)spel  :** 

''And  equally  unacceptable  to  the  Evangelist  would  be  the 
record  in  Mk.  (x.  17  f)  and  Lk.  that  Jesus,  to  the  address  of 
a  rich  man,  'Good  Master,  what  must  I  do  to  obtain  eternal 
life?'  replied:  *Why  callest  thou  me  good?  No  one  is  good 
except  God  alone/  And  yet  beyond  question,  this  reply  came 
from  Jesus'  lips.  How  little  it  could  have  been  invented  by 
anyone  of  His  worshippers,  who  drive  the  pen  in  the  Gospels, 
Matthew  shows.  With  him  (xix.  16  f),  the  rich  man  says, 
'Master,  what  good  thing  must  I  do  in  order  to  have  eternal 
life?  And  Jesus  answers,  'Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  the 
good?  There  is  One  that  is  good/  How  does  Jesus  come  here 
to  the  six  last  words?  Should  He  not,  since  He  was  asked  con- 
cerning the  good,  proceed:  'There  is  one  thing  that  is  good'? 
And  that  would  be  the  only  suitable  reply  not  only  because  of 
what  had  preceded,  but  also  because  of  what  follows;  for  Jesus 
says  further,  'If,  however,  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments.'  Accordingly,  in  Jesus*  opinion,  the  good 
concerning  which  He  was  asked  consists  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments. How  did  Matthew  come  to  the  words,  'There  is 
One  that  is  good'?  Only  by  having  before  him,  as  he  wrote, 
the  language  of  Mark.  Here  we  have  our  finger  on  the  way  in 
which  Matthew,  with  conscious  purpose,  altered  this  language  in 
its  opening  words,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  offensive,  and 
on  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end,  he  has  left  a  few  words  of  it 
unaltered,  which  betray  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  has 
been  done." 
Here  also  Otto  Schmiedel's  whole  case  is  summed  up  in 
the  relations  of  the  Synoptical  reports : 

"Here  also  belongs  the  passage  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  another  connection,*  where  Jesus,  in  Mk.  x.  18,  said  to  the 
rich  young  man,  'Why  callest  thou  me  good.  No  one  is  good 
except  God.'  Jesus  denies,  therefore,  His  absolute  sinlessness. 
Mat.  xix.  17  seeks  to  efface  this." 

*^  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1847  (b). 

•P.  19. 

*  Cf.  p.  27 :  "In  Mk.  x.  18  Jesus  says  to  the  rich  young  man,  'Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  No  one  is  good  except  God/  To  Matthew 
(xix.  17)  this  statement  seemed  to  put  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  in 
danger,  and  so  he  changed  it  to,  'Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  the 
good  (neuter)  ?'  Now,  however,  the  following,  'No  one  is  good/  etc, 
naturally  no  longer  fits  on." 
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The  same  imperfect  grasp  upon  the  exact  point  of  the 
"pillar-passages''  which  deflects  Otto  Schmieders  treatment 
of  them,  has  affected  also  the  use  made  of  them  by  Sclimie- 
del's  pupil,  Arno  Nemnann.  Neumann  does,  indeed,  quite 
purely  reproduce  Schmiedel's  point  of  view  in  his  general 
statement.  After  having  likened  the  attempt  to  get  at  the 
true  tradition  of  Jesus*  life,  to  working  through  a  series  of 
geological  strata,  he  raises  the  question  whether  this  does 
not  *'make  the  whole  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus 
precarious,  and  open  a  door  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  con- 
jecture,"   He  then  proceeds:''* 

"It  would  do  so  if  we  did  not  come  ypon  mch  dements  in  the 
tradition  as  the  worshippers  of  Jesus  would  never  have  pre- 
served unless  they  had  been  handed  down  as  facts  in  the  story 
of  Jesus*  life,  or  if  we  were  no  longer  able  to  show  from  the 
parallel  accounts  how  worship  has  constantly  changed  the  old 
data  handed  down  by  traditions  and  adapted  them  to  its  own 
washes.  But  we  do  find  sayings  and  incidents  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels,  be  they  few  or  many,  and» 
this  being  so,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  them  general  in- 
ferences as  to  what  is  credible  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus. 
For  it  is  impossible  (here  every  historian  will  agree)  for  one 
who  worships  a  hero  to  think  and  speak  in  such  a  way  as  to 
contradict  or  essentially  modify  his  own  worship.**  Statements 
which  do  this  can  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  survivals  of  the 
truth,  precious  fragments  which  have  been  covered  and  well- 
nigh  hidden  for  ever  by  the  deposits  of  later  times.  For  this 
reason  a  scholar  of  our  own  time,  Dr.  Schmiedcl,  has  called 
these  portions  of  the  tradition,  *foundation-pillars  of  the  !ife  of 
Jesus.*  The  existence  of  such  statements  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  giving  them  a  definite  value  of  sources***  The 
Gospels  cannot  be  pure  sagas  or  legends  when  material  so  in- 
tractable ts  enshrined  in  them." 

Perhaps  a  certain  imperfection  in  Neumann's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  stringency  of  the  presumed  eflfect  of  the  * 'pillar- 
passages"  is  already  betrayed  by  the  admission  of  an  al- 
ternative expression  into  the  phrase  declaring  it  impossible 

**/rji*j,  pp.  9  flF. 

•More  literally:  "For  ever>'  historian  will  pronounce  it  impossi- 
ble that  one  who  reverences"  (or  ''worships")  "a  hero  should  invent 
or  assert  things  which  contradict  his  own  reverence"  (or  "worship"), 
"or  modify   it   fundamentally." 

'•More  literally:  "By  their  presence  a  certain  source-value  is  pre- 
served to  the  Synoptic  Gospels." 
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for  a  worshiping  writer  to  invent  or  assert  anything  not 
merely  which  contradicts  but  also  which  "essentially  modi- 
fies" his  own  worship.  We  perceive  clearly  his  defection 
from  this  stringency,  however,  only  when  we  scan  his  il- 
lustrative passages..  He  adduces  eight  of  these,  two  of 
Schmieders  being  omitted,  and  a  new  one  added  and  in- 
deed given  the  premier  place  in  the  list.  The  two  omitted' — 
Mk.  viii.  14-21,  and  Mt.  xi.  5 — are  both,  in  Schmiedel's 
view,  "transformed  parables"  and  the  inclusion  of  them  in 
the  "pillar-passages"  is  in  any  case  surprising,  so  that  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Neumann  omits  them,  although  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  Schmiedel  that  they  are  "transformed 
parables."*^  The  passage  added  is  however,  as  little  strin- 
gent as  any  could  be.  It  is,  **Lk.  ii.  52  {cf.  iv.  16),  which 
says  that  Jesus  grew  in  stature  in  a  truly  human  way." 
"Had  the  writer  been  a  worshipper  of  Jesus  as  a  deity," 
Neumann  comments,  "he  would  have  presented  Him  to  us 
as  full-grown," — of  which  we  have  no  other  assurance, 
however,  than  this  expression  of  opinion  by  Neumann  him- 
self, in  opposition  to  the  example  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
both  of  whom  were  "worshippers  of  Jesus"  and  both  of 
whom  record  the  story  of  His  infancy.  But  what  most 
clearly  shows  us  the  imperfection  of  Neumann's  gfrasp  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  "pillar-passages"  is  a  remark  he  ad- 
joins at  the  end  of  the  list,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  make 
them  do  double  duty.  "All  these  passages,"  he  tells  us, 
"are  of  such  a  nature  as  neither  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  the 
growing  church,  nor  yet  the  religious  socialism  of  the 
masses,  could  ever  have  invented."*®  But  why  could  not 
a  "religious  socialist"  believe  that  Jesus  grew  up  like  any. 
other  boy?  Or  that  Jesus  refused  to  work  "signs,"  or  in- 
deed that  He  could  not  work  miracles ;  or  that  He  did  not 


*^See  pp.  86,  76.  Neumann  calls  attention  on  p.  11,  note  i,  to  his 
passing  them  by  here,  apparently  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  correcting  Schmiedel. 

•The  German  is  perhaps  a  little  more  lucid:  "The  list  of  passages 
which  the  common  reverence  of  the  growing  church,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter the  religious  socialism  of  the  masses  could  never  h^ve  invented." 
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know  all  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  Him  or  His  fol- 
lowers? Or,  indeed,  that  He  was  not  absolutely  without 
sin,  or  could  be  thought  by  His  kiospeople  to  be  out  of  His 
head,  or  could  have  felt  Himself  deserted  by  God  in  the 
end?  Socialists  in  our  own  day  seem  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  such  things,  Neumann  has  obviously  tempor- 
arily lost  the  exact  point  of  view  of  the  "pillar-passages/' 
and  consequently  has  confused  the  argument  which  is  built 
upon  them.  We  say  he  has  "temporarily"  lost  their  point 
of  view;  for  he  immediately  recovers  it  and  writes: 

"They  prove,  it  is  true,  that  W€  have  before  us  in  Jesus  origi- 
nally a  ^genuinely  human  figure.'     Of  Meity*  we  can  therefore 
speak  in   connection    with    Htm   only   as   it   is   possible   within 
the  limits  of  the  human.  .  .  ." 
He  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  human,  and  we  must  of  course 
paint  Him  so;  but 

"We  must  now  still  add  the  critical  limitation:  so  far  as  it 
readily   {miihetos)    permits  itself  to  be  ranged  within  the  iron 
limits  of  that  knowledge  derived  from  the  ^foundation-pillars/  " 
We  know  much  more  of  Jesus  than  we  can  learn  from  the 
"pillar-passages** ;  but  the  Jesus  we  know  cannot  transcend 
the  Jesus  of  these  fundamental  texts*     They  give  us  the 
absolute  norm  of  what  Jesus  was. 

The  tendency  of  Schmieders  followers  to  abate  a  little 
of  the  stringency  of  the  idea  of  the  "pillar-passages"  means, 
of  course,  a  tendency,  more  or  less  developed,  to  look  at 
them  broadly  as  passages  which  do  not  find  their  explana- 
tion in  **the  faith  of  the  community*'  and  may  therefore 
very  well  be  (or  perhaps  we  may  insist,  are  most  probably. 
or  even  quite  certainly)  genuine  traditions;  rather  than  nar- 
rowly, as  passages  which,  because  they  directly  contradict 
the  reverence  for  Jesus  which  forms  the  primary  bias  of 
the  vehicles  of  the  tradition,  oral  or  written,  that  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  memory  of  Jesus,  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily preserve  true  traditions  and  give  us  not  only  our  most 
reliable  knowledge  of  Jesus  but  knowledge  of  Him  which 
is  absolutely  trustworthy.  And  this  change  in  point  of 
view,  as  we  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  is  accompanied 
by  an  associated  tendency  to  treat  the  appeal  to  such  '*pil- 
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lar-passages*'  not  so  much  as  a  substitute  for  literary  criti- 
cism— ^though  this  is  the  precise  thing  which  commends  the 
appeal  to  them  to  Schmiedel  himself — as  rather  as  a  sup- 
plement to  it,  called  in  only  after  it  has  done  its  work,  to 
enable  us  to  take  a  step  farther  than  it  can  lead  us.  These 
tendencies,  in  proportion  as  they  are  yielded  to,  are  tanta- 
mount, of  course,  to  desertion  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Schmieders  critical  method  and  reversion  to  the  common 
methods  of  "Liberal"  criticism,  which  first  employs  literary 
criticism  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  oldest  sources  con- 
tain, and  then  calls  in  historical  criticism,— operating  on  the 
single  canon  that  we  are  to  penetrate  by  its  aid  behind  "the 
faith  of  the  community" — ^that  we  may  ascertain  what,  in 
that  which  is  transmitted  by  the  sources,  is  true.  It  will 
conduce  to  a  better  understanding,  both  of  the  general 
"Liberal"  method  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  Schmiedel's 
method  if  we  bring  into  view  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
"Liberal"  method  in  one  of  its  most  consistent  and  yet 
genial  recent  exponents.  We  cannot  do  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  turn  to  the  exposition  of  it  by  W.  Heitmiiller,  in 
his  interesting  article  "Jesus  Christ"  in  Schiele  and  Zschar- 
nack's  encyclopaedia,  published  under  the  title  of  Die  Re- 
ligion in  Geschichie  und  Gegenwart.*^  The  circumstances 
that  Heitmiiller  is  writing  for  a  general,  educated  and  not 
merely  a  technically  theological  public,  and  that  Schmie- 
del's  criticism  is  apparently  not  wholly  out  of  his  thought, 
only  add  to  the  value  of  his  exposition  for  our  purposes. 
At  the  point  at  which  we  enter  his  discussion  he  is  engaged 
in  searching  out  the  trustworthy  sources  of  knowledge  of 
Jesus.  He  has  just  outlined  the  processes  by  which  the 
evangelical  documents  are  tested.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
difficult  task  to  penetrate  by  this  criticism  to  their  Sources, 
and  when  we  have  reached  these  Sources  our  labors  are 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  Mark  and  the  Discourse-Source 
are  after  all  not  the  ultimate  Sources.  The  ultimate  Sources 
are  "the  separate  narratives  and  separate  declarations  or 


*Vol.  iii.  1912,  pp.  356  if. 
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discourses  of  Jestis  to  be  obtained  from  these  and  from 
the  peculiar  portions  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  by  the  help  of 
critical  labor/'  And  then,  when  we  have  got  these  well 
before  us,  we  have  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  give 
us  "immediately  historical,  utilizable,  trustworthy  material/' 
**Is  the  portrait  of  Jesus,— no,  are  the  separate  features  of 
this  portrait  which  look  out  upon  us  from  these  separate 
fragments — really  genuine  features"?*^  From  the  Dis- 
course-Source and  Mark  (which  with  HeitmiiTler  is  the 
Narrative-Source),  on  to  John  we  have  found  ever>'^thing 
in  a  flux.  What  was  there  previous  to  the  Discourse- 
Source  and  Mark  ?  Were  not  the  same  forces  which  modi- 
fied the  transmission  subsequently  already  at  work  before 
these  Sources  arose?  The  question  requires  only  to  be 
put  for  the  answer  to  come  clearly  back  to  us. 

"These  narratives  and  declarations  were  taken  from  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  Oiristian  community  and  written  down  alx>ut 
60  or  70  A.D. ;  thys  they  had  lived  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
in  the  oral  tradition,  they  were  handed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  hand  to  hand,  through  how  many  hands !  What  lived 
on  further  and  was  preserved  was  necessarily  conditioned  in 
its  very  substance  by  the  nature  and  the  need  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  it  at  least  possible  that  these 
separate  materials,  as  they  are  accessible  to  us  in  Mark,  say,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  faith  of  the  community  and  those  other 
entities.  That  means,  however,  that  the  ultimate  direct  Sources 
which  can  be  reached  by  us»  the  separate  declarations  and  nar- 
ratives, do  not,  when  taken  strictly,  carry  us  beyond  the  portrait 
of  the  Girist  of  the  Palestinian  community  of  about  50-70 
A,D.  To  turn  aside  here  from  everythingr  else  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  need  only  to  realize  that  the  community  which 
transmitted  orally  knowledge  of  Jesus,  stood  under  the  influence 
of  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  how  this  belief  must 
already  have  steeped  even  good  reminiscences  in  an  alien,  new 
light!  Nay,  must  we  not  assume  that  even  for  the  immediate 
disciples  recollection  was  disturbed  in  many  points  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Easter  experience  and  the  faith  which  attaches 
itself  to  tt?  And  in  point  of  fact  a  more  careful  scrutiny  shows 
that  even  in  this  oldest  obtainable  memorial,  of  separate  declara- 
tions and  separate  narratives,  legendary  traits  are  present,  that 
the  belief  and  usage  of  the  community  have  already  exerted 
their  moulding  and  forming  power  and  activity."" 

••  Pp-  356-7. 
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It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  the  difficulty  of  research  into 
the  life  of  Jesus  lies.  "The  starting-point  of  all  further 
investigation  is  recognition  that  the  ultimate  Direct-Sources 
carry  us  only  to  the  portrait  of  Jesus  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity of  about  60  A.D."***  The  question  is  whether  we 
have  any  means — ^any  possibility — of  getting  behind  the 
portrait  of  Jesus  of  the  community  to  the  actual  reality. 
Some  are  utterly  sceptical  of  doing  so.  But  this  extreme 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
the  portrait  of  Christ  current  in  the  community  of  60  A.D. 
is  not  a  simply  imaginary  one. 

"That  in  spite  of  legendary,  mythological  elements,  in  spite 
of  the  repainting  by  the  faith  of  the  community,  which  must 
be  admitted,  in  this  Evangelical  representation,  there  are  his- 
torical elements  in  the  ultimate  sources  of  which  we  hs^ve  spoken, 
will,  in  accordance  with  universally  recognized  principles,  have 
to  be  allowed  to  be  certain  if  consHtHtnts  are  fotmd  in  them 
which  are  not  reconcilable  (vereinbar)  with  the  faith  of  the 
community  to  which  the  whole  portrait  belongs.  What  does 
not  stand  in  harmony  with  it  can  certainly  not  owe  its  origin 
to  it.  Not  a  few  constituents,  now,  of  this  kind  are  found. 
They  not  seldom  betray  themselves  as  contradictory  to  the 
faith  of  the  community  by  this — ^that  they  are  omitted  or  al- 
tered by  the  later  narrators.  Let  us  indicate  some  of  theoL* 
In  Mk.  X.  17  ff.  Jesus  repudiates  the  address  of  'Good  Master* 
with  the  words,  'Why  callest  thou  me  good?  None  is  good  but 
God  only.'  The  community  looked  upon  its  Lord  as  sinless; 
this  account  is  not  then  the  product  of  their  belief.  How  little 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  pleased  the  community  is  shown  by 
its  alteration  by  the  later  Mt.  xix.  16  ff,  which  formulates  the 
question  of  the  young  man  thus:  'Master,  what  good  thing 
must  I  do?'  and  makes  Jesus  answer:  'Wherefore  askest  thou 
me  concerning  the  good?  Only  One  is  good.*  .  .  .  The  Geth- 
semane  scene,  Mk.  xiv.  32-42  which  shows  Jesus  in  deep  dis- 

"P.  357. 

••  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  six  passages  here  adduced  by  Hcit- 
miiller,  two  are  common  to  him  and  Schmiedel  (Mk.  x.  17;  iii.  21),  and 
a  third  is  of  the  same  character  (Mk.  ix.  22-32,  and  is,  of  course, 
looked  upon  by  Schmiedel  in  the  same  light  as  the  others  (see  Das 
vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  20)  ;  a  fourth,  the  Parable  of  the  Lost 
Son  (Lk.  XV.  II  ff)  although  belonging  to  another  catagory  is,  of 
course,  also  accepted  as  genuine  by  Schmiedel  with  the  same  hearti- 
ness as  by  Heitmiiller  {Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1841,  3) ;  while 
the  two  remaining  ones  concern  the  sensitivity  of  the  early  community 
for  the  honor  of  the  Apostles,  not  of  Jesus. 
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tress,  could  never  have  been  invented  by  the  believing  commun- 
ity; it  gloriiied  Him  precisely  as  one  who  went  of  His  own 
will  to  His  death.  Liike  softens  down  the  account;  John  omits 
it  The  story  of  Mk.  iii.  21,  according  to  which  His  own  people 
say  oi  Jesus,  'He  is  beside  Himself/  cannot  be  understood  as 
an  invention  of  the  faith  which  glorified  Jesus:  Matthew  and 
Luke  pass  the  story  by.  The  community  saw  m  Peter  its  chief 
Apostle:  it  cannot  have  invented  his  shameful  denial.  The  com- 
munity glorified  the  disciples:  the  story  of  their  cowardly  flight 
(Mk,  xiv.  58)  when  Jesus  went  to  His  death,  was  certainly  not 
the  product  of  their  fancy:  Luke  and  John  suppress  this  also. 
It  was  early  the  belief  of  the  community  (i  Con  xv.  1  ff)  that 
Jesus  died  for  the  sins  of  men.  And  yet  in  the  old  tradition 
there  are  very  few  declarations  in  which  this  belief  lias  found 
any  sort  of  expression  (Mk  x.  45;  ix.  24)  ;  but  there  has  been 
preserved  on  the  other  hand  a  parable  (Lk.  xv.  11  ff)»  that  of 
the  Lost  Son,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  this  dominant 
idea.**  These  and  other  observations  suffice  to  prove  with  com- 
pelling convincingness  that  in  the  community's  portrait  of  Jesus» 
about  50-70  A.D.,  there  are  in  any  case  contained  and  are  recog- 
nizable some  indubitably  genuine  original  traits.  This  fact, 
now,    is   adapted   to   strengthen    confidence   in   the   tradition    in 

"We  may  ask  in  passing  what  ground  on  Heitmiill€r*s  principles 
there  is  for  assigning  Lk.  xv.  11  ff  to  the  oldest  tradition,  seeing  that 
it  occurs  neither  in  Mk.  nor  in  the  Discourse-Source*  Hcitmiillcr's 
account  of  the  parables  (p.  3(5i)  is:  **With  respect  to  the  apothegms 
and  parables  the  principle  that  that  will  pass  for  genuine  which  seems 
individual,  striking  and  original,  will  not  be  wholly  rejected,  but  as  a 
priodple  which  is  not  decisive,  will  be  applied  only  with  the  greatest 
caution.**  Cf.  Schmicdel,  Encydopaedia  Biblka,  col.  1841.  From  our 
own  point  of  view,  there  is  of  course  no  reason  why  the  matter  pecul- 
iar to  Luke  should  not  be  of  as  indisputable  originality  as  that  which  is 
common  to  him  with  Matthew  or  with  Matthew  and  Mark.  C/. 
Schmicdel,  ibid.,  col.  1868;  and  especially  Weinel,  ZThK,  1910,  i.  p.  24: 
"Finally  Wellhausen  has  ventured  on  the  propositjon:  *Thc  pre- 
supposition is  self-evident  that  we  must  recognize  in  the  peculiar  mat- 
ter which  is  found  in  one  of  the  Evangelists,  the  latest  literary  stratum' 
(Einleitung,  etc.,  p.  73).  That  is  true — provided  only^  precisely  in 
Wellhausen,  it  does  not  mean  more  than  it  says,  provided  only  there 
is  not  continually  connected  with  it  an  attempt  to  assign  to  these 
passages  a  lower  rank  not  only  literarily  but  also  ktstoriccUy,  that  is 
to  say  with  reference  to  their  value  as  sources.  It  is  however,  wholly 
false  to  hold  a  narrative  better  attested  for  this  reason — that  three 
Evangelists  (that  means,  however,  Mark,  which  the  others  follow)  or 
that  two  (that  means,  however,  the  Discourse -Source)  report  it— 
than  if  only  one  (that  means  another  tradition)  reports  it  That  a 
tradition  has  been  written  dowTi  say  ten  years  after  Mark  does  not 
weight  it  with  a  presupposition  against  it." 
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general.  For  if,  as  we  see  here,  the  community  has  transmitted 
declarations  and  narratives  which  contradict  its  own  conception, 
it  follows  that  this  commmiity  has  shown  respect  for  the  tra- 
dition, and  in  any  case  has  not  set  itself  simply  to  suppress 
what  was  unpleasant  to  it.  And  now,  there  force  themselves 
on  the  attentive  eye  other  observations  also  which  operate  greatly 
to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  oldest  tradition."* 
Heitmiiller  then  proceeds  to  adduce  the  Aramaic  coloring 
of  the  basis  of  both  Mark  and  the  Discourse-Source,  their 
particularity  in  intimate  details,  the  general  tone  of  the 
Discourse-Source,  the  cultivated  memories  of  the  men  of 
the  day,  as  conducing  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
gold  mingled  with  the  dross  in  the  tradition.*®  The  ques- 
tion is  how  the  gold  is  to  be  extracted.  And  the  answer  is 
that  first,  by  literary  criticism,  the  oldest  attainable  form 
of  each  narrative  or  declaration  is  to  be  established,  and 
then  historical  criticism  is  to  be  called  in.  At  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  laid  "the  material  which  runs  counter  to  the 
belief,  the  theology,  the  customs,  the  cultus  of  the  primitive 
community,  or  which  at  least  does  not  completely  corre- 
spond with  it."  "We  may  have,"  he  declares,  "uncondi- 
tional confidence  in  such  material."  We  may  admit,  along 
with  this,  much  that  stands  in  close  relation  with  it,  and 
yet  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief  of  the  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  pronounce  ungenuine  everything 
which  "all  too  plainly  corresponds  with  the  belief,  the  cultus, 
and  the  dogmatic  and  apologetical  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, or  can  be  explained  only  from  them."  Our  scrupu- 
losity must  be  particularly  active  "against  everything  that 
lay  especially  at  the  heart  of  the  oldest  Christianity"- — ^such 
as  belief  in  Jesus'  messiahship.  His  approaching  return,  the 
whole  domain  of  so-called  eschatology.  His  passion  and  res- 
urrection, His  miraculous  power.  In  this  careful  and  la- 
borious fashion  it  will  be  possible  to  penetrate  behind  the 
community's  portrait  of  Christ  at  about  60  A.D.  and  ap- 
proach the  truth  about  Jesus. 

The  critical  methods  of  Schmiedel  and  Heitmiiller  are 


'  Pp.  359  ff. 
•P.  361. 
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fundamentally  the  same;  and  yet  they  differ  at  cardinal 
points.  Heitniiiller,  as  well  as  Schmiedel,  acknowledges 
the  failure  of  literary  criticism  to  reach  a  stratum  of  tra- 
dition in  which  Jesus  is  other  than  the  divine  figure  which 
the  Evangelists  paint  Him;  and  like  Schmiedel  he  calls  in 
historical  criticism  to  recover  some  trustworthy  traces  of 
a  merely  human  Jesus.  He  applies  this  historical  criticism, 
however,  only  to  the  Sources  which  literary  criticism  has 
unearthed,  and  therefore  finds  his  "pillar-passages*'  not, 
as  Schmiedel  docs,  in  any  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  indif- 
ferently, but  all  in  Mark,  which  is  to  him  the  Narrative- 
Source/'''  The  principle  of  his  "pillar-passages''  is  not  as 
with  Schmiedel  (or  at  least  not  so  openly)  narrowly  that 
they  directly  contradict  the  deifying  conception  of  Jesus 
which  dominated  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition,  but  more 
broadly  that  they  contradict,  or  at  least  do  not  find  their 
explanation  in  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  early 
Christian  community,  they  do  not  reflect  "interests*'  of  that 
community.  Accordingly  the  evidential  value  of  these  **pil- 
lar^passages**  as  witnesses  to  the  real  Jesus  is  hardly  as  great 
with  Heitmiiller  as  with  Schmiedel.  With  Heitmiiller  they 
form  no  doubt  as  with  Schmiedel  the  nucleus  of  "all  sound 
historical  knowledge  of  Jesus/'  but  they  scarcely  come  with 
the  demonstrative  force  which  they  take  on  in  SchmiedeFs 
hands,  placing  beyond  all  possibility  of  question  both  the 
actual  existence  and  the  purely  human  character  of  Jesus. 
From  the  "pillar-passages'*  both  work  outwards  to  the 
same  general  results  with  respect  both  to  the  compass  of 
the  transmitted  material  which  may  be  utilized  in  forming 
our  picture  of  Jesus  and  His  life  and  work;  and  with 
respect  to  the  actual  portrait  of  Jesus  which  is  derived  from 
this  material  as  the  genuine  Jesus  of  history.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  construction  of  the  real  Jesus  of  history  in 
both  writers  alike  is  that  of  contradiction  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  testimony  concerning  Him,  which  is  set  aside  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  it  is  possible  to  find  here  and  there 


'For  exceptions,  see  above  note  54, 
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imbedded  in  it  a  statement  which  seems  to  these  writers  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  general  drift  As  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  procedure,  particularly  when  the  mass  and 
weight  of  the  testimony  is  considered,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  contradictory  passages,  we  for  the  moment 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Although  Schmiedel's  critical  method  has  been  before 
the  public  since  1901,  and  very  fully  since  1906,  it  has  as 
yet  been  subjected  to  very  little  formal  criticism.  This  has 
been  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  only  a 
modification — and  that  not  a  very  important  modification- — 
of  the  ordinary  critical  procedure  in  general  use  among 
"Liberal"  theologians,  and  partly  to  a  greater  or  less  failure 
to  apprehend  precisely  the  nature  of  the  modification  in  the 
ordinary  "Liberal"  procedure  which  it  proposes.  Perhaps 
also  account  should  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  no 
separate  work  has  been  devoted  by  Schmiedel  himself  to 
the  exposition  of  his  proposals,  but  they  have  been  pre- 
sented only  incidentally  in  works  whose  chief  concernment 
lies  elsewhere.  In  reviews  of  these  publications  there  has 
been,  of  course,  some  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  por- 
tion of  their  contents  also,  more  or  less  fully  supported  by 
reasoning.  Only  here  and  there,  however,  has  there  been 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  new  critical  method  in  its 
details,  except  indeed  at  the  hands  of  the  extreme  radicals, 
who  deny  the  very  existence  of  Jesus.**®  It  is  part  of 
Schmiedel's  contention,   it  will  be  remembered,   that  his 

"Rg.  John  M.  Robertson,  Pagan  Christs,  1903,  pp.  227-238;  Fried- 
rich  Steudel,  Im  Kampf  um  die  Christusmythe,  1910,  pp.  88-110; 
William  Benjamin  Smith,  Ecce  Deus:  die-  urchrisiliche  Lehre  des 
reingottlichen  Jesus,  191 1,  pp.  104-224  (E.  T.  under  same  title,  1912)  ; 
Arthur  Drews,  Die  Ztugnisse  fOr  die  Geschichtlichkeit  Jesu,  1911,  pp. 
212-225  (E.  T.  The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus,  1912,  pp. 
144-156).  With  these  writers,  no  doubt,  Eduard  Hertlein  Protestant- 
ische  Monatshefte,  x.  (1906),  pp.  390  ff  may  be  classed  for  the 
essence  of  the  matter  without  danger  of  great  injustice.  Cf.  also  F. 
Ziller,  Die  modeme  Bihelwissenschaft  und  die  Krisis  der  evangelischen 
Kirche,  1910,  pp.  117-118.  Schmiedel  replies  elaborately  to  Robertson 
in  his  preface  to  Neumann's  Jesus,  and  to  Hertlein  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Protestantische  Monatshefte, 
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method  supplies  a  short  and  easy  demonstration  of  the 
actual  existence  of  Jesus,  This  side  of  his  contention  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  drawn  the  fire  of  those  writers 
who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  pubHc  that 
the  whole  figure  of  Jesus  is  mythical  Little  of  value  in 
the  way  of  general  criticism  of  Schmieders  method  could 
be  expected  from  this  quarter;  and  in  point  of  fact  these 
writers  usually  lose  themselves  quickly  in  discussions  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  passages  adduced  by  Schmiedel  as  **pillar- 
passages/*  ordinarily  in  an  effort  to  vacate  their  literal 
sense  and  to  impose  on  them  a  purely  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, which  would  make  them  part  and  parcel  of  the 
myth  of  Jesus,  the  pure  product  of  the  invention  of  His 
votaries. 

''There   are   no   passages    in    the    Gospels/'    declares   W*    B. 

Smith,"  ''which  testify  to  a  pure  humanity  for  Jesus.     It  is  of 

course  set  forth  how  He  teaches,  journeys  from  place  to  place, 

how  even  He  sleeps  and   (in  a  very  transparent  parable)  hun- 

gcrs»   how   he   works    miracles,    is    arrested,    imprisoned,    tried, 

condemned^  executed^  buried  and  rises  again.     But  all  this  is 

intended   only   figuratively;   it   is   only  the   linen   doth   that   is 

thrown  around  the  divine  form  of  the  'new  doctrine';  it  is  only 

the  historical  projection  of  a  system  of  religious  ideas.     The 

profound    thinkers    who    invented    these   parables    and    symbols 

were  fully  conscious  of  their  real  inward  meaning,  as  were  also 

those  who  first  heard  them,  and  repeated  and  recorded  them." 

Nevertheless  the  broader  question  is  not  wholly  left  to  one 

side,  nor  are  there  lacking  in  the  remarks  devoted  to  it 

criticisms  which,  if  they  do  not  quite  go  to  the  root  of  the 

matter,  yet  have  real  validity  as  against  Schmieders  modes 

of  presenting  his  argument.     It  is  common  to  all  of  these 

writers,  for  example,  to  point  out  that  this  argument  proves 

too  much;  that,  if  it  were  valid,  there  are  few  characters 

of  fiction,  professed  or  mythical,  which  we  should  not  have 

to  recognize  as  having  really  existed.     Thus,   Friedrich 

Steudel  urges  :^^ 

'There  is  a  fatal  flaw  involved  in  the  whole  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  Schmiedel  essays.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  when  a 
historian  portrays  a  personality  the  historicity  of  which  is  oik- 

^Ecce  Deus,  p,  199- 
•P.  98. 
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erwise  established,  most  credit  will  be  given  to  those  accounts 
which  stand  in  a  certain  contradiction  to  the  characterization 
which  is  intended  to  be  given  of  him  in  general.  But  it  could 
never  be  erected  into  a  universally  valid  method,  to  conclude 
solely  from  the  presence  of  such  traits  in  a  tradition  to  the 
historicity  of  a  personality  depicted  in  it.  For  in  that  case,  to 
speak  plainly,  even  a  Zeus  to  whom  his  worshippers  have  im- 
puted all  sorts  of  vicious,  human— only  too  human — ^traits  must 
be  a  historical  personality  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  under- 
stood how  his  worshippers  could  have  ascribed  to  him  such 
htmian  traits.  Indeed  any  contradictory  trait  which  a  critic 
discovers  in  the  characters  of  a  dramatic  poem  must,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  SchmiedeFs  method,  bring  him  to  the  view 
that  the  poet  cannot  have  been  inventing  here  but  must  have 
had  a  historical  model.  Or,  to  make  the  application  to  our 
own  case, — if  the  historicity  of  Jesus, — ^which,  however,  is  just 
the  thing  that  stands  in  question — did  not  stand  in  question,  then 
it  could  be  said  that  when  the  writer  who  deifies  Him,  never- 
theless adduces  human  traits,  there  the  historical  element  lies 
most  certainly  before  us;  but  historicity  can  and  may  never 
be  concluded  merely  from  the  fact  of  apparent  contradictions 
within  a  portrait  which  on  other  grounds  has  become  question- 
able, especially  when,  as  in  the  case  in  hand,  these  contradic- 
tions find  their  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  in  the 
dogmatic  and  literary  peculiarity  of  the  sources."* 
Following  out  the  same  line  of  remark,  John  M.  Robert- 
son*^  directs  us  to  Grote's  famous  chapter  on  Greek 
myths,  and  cites  from  it  a  series  of  apt  sentences  in  which 
Grote  argues  that  no  trustworthy  historical  facts  can  be 
extracted  from  such  mythical  stories.  The  passage  ad- 
duced runs  in  its  entirety,  as  follows  :•• 

"The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-his- 
torkal  theory  even  in  its  most  successful  applications,  is,  that 
after  leaving  out  from  the  mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miracu- 
lous or  high-colored  or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of 
credible  incidents — incidents  which  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred, 

•*  Similarly  Arthur  Drews  {Die  Zeugnisse,  etc.,  p.  221;  E.  T.  p. 
152)  ;  "If  the  historicity  of  Jesus  was  otherwise  established,  then  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  conclude  from  the  presence  of  such  traits  to 
the  historical  tradition  which  the  author  could  not  evade."  On  this 
reasoning,  he  remarks,  we  could  prove  the  historicity  of  Heracles  from 
the  presence  in  his  legend  of  traits  which  accord  very  ill  with  the 
otherwise  noble  figure  of  this  hero. 

•■  P.  230. 

•George  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  American  reprint  of  the  second 
London  ed.,  1856,  i.,  p.  429  (Robertson  cites  London,  1888,  i.,  p.  382). 
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and  against  which  no  intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.    This 
is  exactly  the  character  of  a  well-written  modern  novel  (as*  for 
example,  several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole 
story  of  which  is  such  as  may  well  have  occurred  in  real  life; 
it  is  plausible  fiction  and  nothing  beyond.     To  raise  plausible 
fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testi- 
mony or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown:  even  the 
highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone  sufficient. 
A  roan  who  tells  us  that,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,   will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can 
have  had  no  means  of  positive  knowledge;  though  the  statement 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable.     On  the  other  hand, 
statements  in  themselves  very  improbable  may  well  deserve  be- 
Iief»  provided  they  be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence; 
thus  the  canal  dug  by  ortfer  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the   Persian  fleet  through  it» 
is  a  fact  which  I  believe,  because  it  is  well  attested — notwith- 
standing its  remarkable  improbability,  which  so  far  misled  Juve- 
nal as  to  induce  him  to  single  out  the  narrative  as  a  glaring 
example  of  Grecian  mendacity.** 
The  htnge  of  Grote^s  position,  it  will  be  seen,  turns  on  the 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual,  the  credi- 
ble and  the  certified.     We  may  purge  a  narrative  of  im- 
possibilities and  not  make  a  single  step  towards  authenticat- 
ing* it.     "The  narrative  ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still 
remains  uncertified,— a  mere  commonplace   possibility."®* 
"By  the  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible  and 
arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausible^  but  totally  uncerti- 
fied; beyond  this  point  we  cannot  penetrate  without  the 
light  of  extrinsic  evidence,  since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark 
to  distinguish  truth  from  plausible  fiction.'*^     In  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence  of  reality,  no  superior  intrinsic 
credibility  attaching  to  certain  events  above  others  in  the 
same  narrative  can  accredit  them  as  real 

Schmiedel  has  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  a  rejoinder  of 
this  kind  \yw  his  reprehensible  dallying  wnth  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  may  never  have  really  existed.  If  Heinrich 
Weinel  thinks  it  necessar>'  to  rebuke  the  levity  of  his 
Preface  to  W.  B.  Smithes  Der  zH>rchristliche  Jestis,*^^  what 

••  P.  43t. 
•  P.  418. 
•//#  das  *'Hberal€*'  lesusbild  widertcgtf,  1910,  p,  13:     "It  was  not. 
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shall  we  say  of  his  repeated  intimation  in  the  exposition 
of  his  method  of  criticism,  not  merely  that  the  real  existence 
of  Jesus  is  an  open  question,  but  even  that  it  is  a  question 
which  is  all  but  closed,  which  apart  from  the  "pillar-pas- 
sages" would  be  dosed,  in  an  adverse  sense?  To  say  that 
"if  passages  of  this  kind  were  wholly  wanting  in  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prove  to  a  sceptic  that  any  historical 
value  whatever  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gospels ;  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  declare  the  picture  of  Jesus  contained  in 
them  to  be  purely  a  work  of  phantasy  and  could  remove  the 
person  of  Jesus  from  the  field  of  history  ;"*^  or  even,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  perhaps  not  quite  so  strongly  put,*®  that  "if 
they  were  wholly  wanting  in  them,  it  would  be  diffictdt 
to  withstand  the  allegation  that  the  Gospels  everywhere 
give  us  only  a  sacred  image  painted  on  a  gold  ground,  and 
we  could  therefore  not  at  all  know  what  kind  of  an  appear- 
ance Jesus  really  made,  if  not  indeed  even  whether  He  ever 
existed  at  all ;" — is  of  course  mere  fustian :  nobody  knows 
better  than  Schmiedel  that  even  were  there  no  Gospels 
at  all  the  actual  existence  of  Jesus  would  be  exceptionally 
attested  and  altogether  beyond  question.  But  the  effect  of 
permitting  himself  to  give  utterance  to  such  inconsiderate 
assertions  is  to  hand  himself  over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  his  enemies.  He  has  treated  the  whole  tradition  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  pure  myth,  and  has  represented  the  task 
of  the  historian  to  be  to  seek  out  and  isolate  the  kernel  of 
fact  which  lies  at  the  center  of  this  myth.  It  is  open  to 
anyone  to  rejoin  that  this  task  is  hopeless;  that  on  this 

however,  a  merely  tactical  blunder  in  Schmiedel,  to  write  for  the 
German  translation  of  Smith  a  Preface  in  which  he  not  only  main- 
tained that  it  is  not  easy  to  refute  Smith,  but  further  that  Smith's 
learning  is  'by  no  means  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  who  woiics  after 
a  strictly  scientific  fashion';  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  'art  of 
his  scientific  method.'  This  is  simply  untruth.  And  Schmiedel  only 
gets  what  he  deserves,  when,  despite  his  protestation  that  he  does 
not  think  anything  in  Smith's  construction  right,  he  is  everywhere 
invoked  as  compurgator — after  allowance  for  the  'theological  ara- 
besque.' " 

••  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 

^Das  vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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pathway  we  can  reach  only  the  plausible,  not  the  attested, 
while  it  is  only  the  attested  that  can  claim  to  be  the  actual. 
It  is  ineffective  to  urge  in  rebuttal  that  the  statements  ap- 
pealed to  do  not  range  with  the  merely  "credible**  elements 
which  are  selected  out  from  the  body  of  the  myth  by  those 
whom  Grote  speaks  of  as  advocates  of  "the  semi-historical 
theory/*  but  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  could  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  myth,  because  they  are 
inconsistent  with  its  whole  substance  and  must  therefore 
have  been  carried  over  unchanged  from  the  pre^mythical 
tradition.  It  is  easy  to  rejoin  (with  W.  B,  Smith)  that 
an  impossibility  is  attempted  here;  that  no  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  invention  of  man ;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  point 
out  (reverting  to  Grote)  that  what  is  here  claimed  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  "pillar-passages**  is  a  c6mmon  phenome- 
non in  all  divine  myths.  In  them  all  express  inconsistencies 
abound  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  abound,  since 
human  invention  is  incompetent  to  the  task  of  consistently 
dramatizing  deity.  Let  a  poet  be  of  the  highest  genius  and 
do  his  utmost  to  realize  his  picture  of  the  divine  actor  he  is 
depicting:  "If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it  the 
reason  is  because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattain- 
able, since  after  all,  the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the 
only  materials  with  which  the  most  creative  imagination 
has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves  involuntarily  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  thus  seen  even  under  a  dress 
which  promises  superhuman  proportions."®*  And  what  the 
most  supreme  art  must  fail  in — how  can  we  attribute  that 
to  the  blind  working  of  the  mythopoeic  fancy  ?  But  above 
all  it  is  pertinent  to  rejoin  that  thus  the  whole  ground  of 
the  argument  has  been  shifted.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
entire  story  of  Jesus  is  mythical,  and  it  was  represented 
that  unless  some  kernel  of  truth  could  be  found  embedded 
in  this  myih  the  historicity  of  Jesus  could  scarcely  be  de- 
fended. It  is  now  assumed  that  the  story  of  Jesus  is, 
rather,  essentially  histor}'.    We  are  in  effect  betrayed  into 


■  History  of  Gretct,  i.,  p.  385. 
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a  vicious  circle  of  reasoning:  and  we  assign  an  underlying 
reality  to  statements  like  those  contained  in  the  "pillar- 
passages"  only  because  we  have  from  the  beginning  as- 
sumed that  a  reality  lay  behind  our  so-called  myth  and  our 
task  was  merely  to  ascertain  its  nature.  If  there  exists  in- 
deed good  reason,  extraneous  to  the  m)rth  itself  which  we 
are  investigating,  to  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  the 
hero  it  celebrates,  why  undoubtedly  cadit  quaestio.  "Grote," 
even  Robertson  tells  us,*^^  "never  argued  that  history  proper, 
the  record  of  a  time  by  those  who  lived  in  it,  is  to  be  so 
tried;  and  he  constantly  accepts  narratives  which  might 
conceivably  be  plausible  fictions, — ^nay,  he  occasionally  ac- 
cepts tales  which  appear  to  some  of  us  to  be  fictions.  It 
is  when  we  are  dealing  with  myths  that  he  denies  our  power 
to  discriminate;  in  history  proper  he  undertakes — ^at  times 
too  confidently — ^to  discriminate."  We  must  really  settle 
in  our  minds  whether  we  are  dealing  with  myth  in  which 
there  may  possibly  be  embedded  some  historical  kernel,  or 
with  history  which  may  possibly  be  encrusted  with  some 
mythical  adornments,  before  we  can  profitably  proceed  with 
our  criticism. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  extreme  attitude  taken  up  by  Grote  with  ref- 
erence to  the  possibility  of  extracting  matters  of  fact  from 
pure  myths  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  attestation."^^    This, 

*•  P.  232. 

"Grote  himself  tells  us  (pp.  408-9  note)  that  exception  was  already 
taken  to  the  extremity  of  his  views  as  well  by  an  able  article  in  The 
Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1846  (what  is  meant  is  No.  civ,  pp. 
113  ff)  as  by  Professor  Kortiim  writing  in  the  Heidelherger  Jahr- 
bucher  der  Literatur  for  1846.  The  former  contended  that  "the  myth- 
opoeic  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  though  essentially  loose  and  un- 
trustworthy, is  never  creative,  but  requires  some  basis  of  fact  to 
work  upon;'*  the  latter  similarly  that  the  myths  always  contain  "real 
matter  of  fact  along  with  mere  conceptions."  Grote  responds  that  this 
may  very  well  be;  all  that  he  asserts  is  that  apart  from  extrinsic  at- 
testation we  are  without  criteria  for  singling  out  the  matters  of  fact. 
Robertson  refers  us  to  the  criticism  of  Grotes  position  by  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Lyall  in  his  Asiatic  Studies,  First  Series,  ed.  2,  1884,  p.  30  ff ;  see 
also  Second  Series,  1899,  pp.  324  ff.  The  difference  between  Grote 
and  Lyall  seems  to  reduce  actually  to  something  like  this:     Whether 
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at  the  moment,  not  merely  because  of  the  absurdity  of  treat- 
ing the  tradition  of  Jesus  as  if  it  were  pure  inyth.  But 
because  of  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  pure  myth  coming  from  Schmiedd.  For  despite  this 
implication  of  his  suggestion  Schmiedel  does  not  really 
beheve  that  the  historicity  of  the  Jesus  whose  figure  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel  narratives  is  without  sufficient 
attestation  apart  from  the  Gospels  to  render  it  indisputable. 
He  may  minimize  the  amount  and  force  of  this  attestation, 
speaking,  for  example,  of  "the  meagreness  of  the  historical 
testimony  regarding  Him,  whether  in  canonical  writings 
outside  the  Gospels,  or  in  profane  writers,  such  as  Josephus, 
Tacitus,  Suetotiius  and  Pliny/'*^  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  attempt  to  give  an  external  appearance  of  propriety  to 
his  dealing  with  the  tradition  of  Jesus  as  if  it  were,  if  not 
pure  myth,  yet  at  least  almost  pure  myth;  and  it  does  not 
in  point  of  fact  even  so  far  fairly  represent  his  own  point 
of  vnew.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Schmiedel  comes  to  the 
Gospel  narratives  with  the  historicity  of  Jesus  already  im- 
movably established  on  extrinsic  grounds,  and  therefore 
cannot  properly  represent  the  historicity  of  Jesus  as  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  his  i>ower  to  separate  out  from  those 
narratives  on  intrinsic  grounds  items  of  infoimation  about 
Jesus  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  their  in* 
vention.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  the  presence  of  such  statements  in  such  a 


myths  are  ordinarily  a  specific  product  of  imagination  and  feeling 
distinct  in  kind  from  both  history  and  philosophy  (as  Grote  contends), 
or  concretions  gathered  around  a  nucleus  of  fact  (as  Lyall  contends). 
In  the  former  case  they  are  fundamentally  fictions  and  plausibility  in 
their  contents  is  no  evidence  of  reality.  In  the  latter,  they  are  funda- 
mentally history,  however  bad  history,  and  the  kernel  of  fact  in  them 
may  be  sought  and  conceivably  found.  The  difference  is,  however, 
only  relative:  and  the  real  crux  is,  as  Grote  insists,  Granted  that  there 
is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  myths,  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  it?  Tbe 
Quarterly  Reviewer  confesses:  '*We  pretend  to  no  key  by  which 
we  can  extract  the  history  from  the  legend"  (p.  119)  and  Sir  Alfred 
C  Lyall  suggests  none. 

^Encyclopaedia  Bibllca,  col.  j88i,  r/\  Preface  to  Neumann,  ppv  vii., 
Ttij,;  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  14* 
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narrative  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  imposition  of 
them  upon  it  by  primitive  tradition,  so  that  they  must  be 
recognized  as  preserving  fragments  of  historical  truth,  in 
the  actual  case  before  us  this  argument  can  possess  only 
corroborative  value  with  reference  to  the  historicity  of 
Jesus,  and  acquires  primary  importance  only  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  historical  Jesus  already  given.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  reprehensible  misrepresentation  of  the 
state  of  the  case  to  endeavor  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  recognition  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  in  any  sense 
dependent  on  this  argument.  In  point  of  fact  no  one  is 
more  assured  than  Schmiedel  that  it  is  quite  firmly  estal>- 
lished  altogether  apart  from  this  argument. 

Even  when  we  have  settled  it  well  in  our  minds,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  do  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  not  with 
a  myth  in  which  we  may  hope  to  find,  perhaps,  some  relics 
of  tradition,  but  fimdamentally  with  historical  tradition,  we 
have  not  yet  escaped  from  misleading  suggestions  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  Schmiedel  is  very  eager  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  critical  procedure  he  proposes  is  the  common 
method  of  historians.  "Every  historical  investigator,"  he 
tells  us,  therefore,  in  commending  it  to  us,^*  "in  what  field 
soever  he  may  be  working,  follows  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing for  true,  in  the  first  rank,  in  any  accoimt  which  testifies 
to  reverence  for  its  hero,  that  which  runs  counter  to  this 
reverence,  since  that  cannot  rest  on  invention."  The  broad 
generality  of  this  representation  is  not,  however,  always 
retained.  Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  rather  that  it  is 
only  when  the  historian  "makes  his  first  acquaintance  with 
a  historical  person  from  a  book  which  is  pervaded  by  rever- 
ence for  its  hero  as  the  Gospels  are  for  Jesus,"  that  "he 
places  in  the  first  rank  of  credibility  those  passages  of  the 
book  which  run  counter  to  this  reverence."^*  Sometimes 
indeed,  as  in  the  primary  statement,*^*  we  are  carried  into 
an  even  narrower  sphere,  and  actually  read:     "When  a 

^  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  pp.  16-17. 

^  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  16  (German  edition,  p.  6). 

"  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1872. 
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profane  historian  finds  before  him  a  historical  document 
which  testifies  to  the  worship  of  a  hero  unknown  to  other 
sources*  he  attributes  first  and  foremost  importance  to  those 
features  which  camiot  be  deduced  merely  from  the  fact  of 
this  worship,  and  he  does  so  on  the  simple  and  sufficient 
g-round  that  they  would  not  be  found  in  this  source  unless 
the  author  had  met  with  them  as  fixed  data  of  tradition/* 
It  is  amazing  to  read  here  farther :  *'The  same  fundamental 
ciple  may  safely  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  for 
they  also  are  all  of  them  written  by  worshippers  of  Jesus/' 
We  get  further  and  further  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
case  with  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  of  course,  as  each 
of  these  limitations  is  added.  Nobody  first  learns  of  Jesus 
from  the  Gospel  narratives.  To  suggest  that  Jesus  is  * 'un- 
known to  other  sources"  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  that 
these  Gospels  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  a  single  docu- 
ment, fairly  attains  the  absurd.  If  an  analogy  to  the  critical 
method  which  Sclmiiedel  recommends  us  to  apply  to  the 
Gospels  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of  "every  historical 
investigator  in  the  extra-theological  field''  only  in  such  dis- 
similar cases  as  are  here  indicated,— why,  then,  there  is  no 
analc^*  The  appearance  is  very  strong  that  Schmiedel, 
wishing  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  secular  historians  in 
support  of  the  critical  method  he  is  propounding,  and  finding 
among  them  no  exact  analogies,  except  in  the  very  specific 
case  which  he  alludes  to,  vacillates  between  simply  claiming 
the  example  of  secular  historians  in  general,  and  assigning 
the  case  of  the  Gospel  narratives  to  the  obviously  unsuit- 
able category  in  which  he  finds  in  practice  the  closest  an- 
alogy to  his  proposed  critical  method. 

The  question  having  thus  been  raised  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire  what  established  methods  of  research  are 
in  use  among  historians  in  general  which  may  be  thought 
to  present  analogies  more  or  less  close  with  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  Gospel  narratives  proposed  by  Schmie- 
del. Anything  like  close  analogies  we  shall,  of  course,  find 
only  among  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  as- 


.f. 
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certaining  what  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  in  generally 
untrustworthy  accounts,  or,  to  put  it  baldly,  jfor  eliciting 
the  truth  from  the  accounts  of  partizan  writers.  The  funda- 
mental presupposition  of  Schmiedel's  criticism — as  indeed 
of  the  whole  "Liberal"  criticism — is  that  we  have  to  do  in 
the  historical  tradition  of  Jesus  with  intensely  partizan  re- 
ports. The  entire  tradition  is  the  product,  in  Schmiedel's 
phrase,  of  "worshippers  of  Jesus,"  and  has  consequently 
been  cast  in  the  moulds  of  their  worship  of  Jesus;  in  the 
phrase  of  the  common  "Liberal"  criticism  it  is  the  work 
of  the  primitive  Christian  community  and  reflects  at  every 
point  the  beliefs  of  that  community.  How,  then,  do  the 
methodologists  deal  with  bias?  Ernst  Bernheim  describes 
the  general  procedure  as  follows  :^® 

"We  must  keep  clearly  in  view  with  what  particular  circle  an 
author  has  more  or  less  personal  relations,  of  what  nation,  of 
what  station  he  is,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  particular  political 
or  confessional  party,  whether  he  is  a  one-sided  patriot,  whether 
he  has  had  part  in  the  determining  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes, whether  he  gives  accounts  of  personal  enemies  or  friends. 
In  all  these  relations  there  can  lie  reascms,  on  the  one  side,  for 
keeping  silence  as  to,  or  smoothing  over,  what  is  obnoxious,  for 
immoderately  emphasizing  and  praising  what  is  congenial;  on 
the  other  side  for  ignoring  what  is  meritorious  and  emphasizing 
what  is  obnoxious.  The  statements  of  a  writer  who  is  involved 
in  such  relations,  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute  matters  of  fact, 
without  some  testing,  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  these 
relations ;  and  the  old  methodologists  already  emphasize  strongly 
enough  that  a  partizan  writer  deserves  unqualified  credit  only 
when  he  relates  what  is  good  of  his  enemies,  what  is  preju- 
dicial of  his  friends,  fellow-partizans,  compatriots." 
Accordingly,  a  little  later,  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  ex^ 
tracting  trustworthy  facts  out  of  an  untrustworthy  narra- 
tive he  writes  'J'^ 

"It  is  especially  to  be  observed  that  there  often  meet  us,  in 
the  midst  of  untrustworthy  communications,  statements  which, 
precisely  in  these  surroundings,  we  may  hold  to  be  unqualifiedly 
trustworthy :  to  wit,  when  an  author  who  is  governed  by  distinctly 
marked  interests  or  tendencies,  adduces  facts,  passes  judgments, 
which  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  tendency,  since  he  here 

^Lehrbuch  dcr  historischen  Methode'  1908,  p.   509;  cf.  pp.  485-6, 
492-3. 
"P.  523. 
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involuntarily  pays  homage  to  the  pure  truth,  and  does  not  ob- 
set^'e»   or    at    least    does  not   heed,    the    contradiction    with    his 
tendency,— as   in   the  case  of  admissions   of   defeats,  blunders, 
weaknesses  of  his  own  party,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  the  case 
of  communication  of  victories,  services,  virtues  of  the  enemy. 
The  testimony  of  Lambert  of  Hers f eld,  for  example,  must  be 
taken  as  altogether  trustworthy  when,  in   involuntary   recogni- 
tion,  he   relates  individual   honorable  traits  of   Henry   IV,  be- 
cause   Lambert    is    animated    throughout    by    a    strong    enmity 
to  the  King.     Wc  cae  generalize  this  observation  to  the  effect 
that    statements    in   general,    which    have    a    content    obnoxious 
for  the  communicator  and  his  personal  interests — i>bnoxious,  that 
is  to  say.  not  according  to  our  opinion,  but  in  his  own  view — 
arc  thoroughly  trustworthy;  for,  if  it  ts  already  for  most  men 
difficult  to  communicate  truths  which  are  unfavorable  to  them- 
selves and  those  associated  with  them,  it  runs  entirely  counter 
to  human  nature  falsely  to  set  itself  In  an  unfavorable  light,'* 
To  the  iniportant  qualifying  clause,  "obnoxious,  that  is  to 
say,  not  according  to  our  opinions,  but  in  his  own  sense," 
Bernheim  attaches  a  note  which  tells  us  that  Charles  Seigno- 
bos,  **has  rightly  emphasized  this/'  in  the  Iniroducfion  aiLv 
ettides  historiqiics  which  he  published  in  collaboration  with 
Langlois."^**    In  the  passage  referred  to,  Seignobos  is  point- 
ing out  the  kinds  of  statements  which,  occurring  in  histori- 
cal documents,  authenticate  themselves.   Thus,  for  instance, 
he  tells  us,''*  bona  fides  at  least  may  be  inferred  when  '*the 
fact  stated  is  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  effect  which  the 
author  wishes  to  produce/'     "In  such  a  case,'*  he  remarks 
**there  is  a  probability  of  good  faith."     But  we  must  take 
good  care  to  reach  our  judgments  in  such  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer,  not  our  own.     '*It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  author's  notions  of  his  interest  or  honour 
were  very  different   from  ours/'     We  need  not  accredit 
good  faith  to  Charles  IX,  for  example,  when  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  responsible    for  the  massacre  of   St, 
Bartholomew's  day ;  to  us  that  would  be  to  confess  an 
infamy,  to  him  it  was  a  boast  of  glory.     There  are  even 
cases,  Seignobos  proceeds  to  intimate,  in  which  more  than 
botta  fides,— in  which  truth  itself — may  be  inferred,  viz. 


'•iSga  p.  15a 

^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History,  E,  T„  1908,  p,  186, 
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when  "the  fact  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  stated  unless  it  were  true/'®^ 

"A  man  does  not  declare  that  he  has  seen  somediing  contrary 
to  his  expectations  and  habits  of  mind  unless  observation  has 
compelled  him  to  admit  it    A  fact  which  seems  very  improb- 
able to  the  man  who  relates  it  has  a  good  chance  of  being  true. 
We  have  then  to  ask  whether  the  fact  stated  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  author's  opinions,  whether  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
a  kind  unknown  to  him,  an  action  or  a  custom  which  seems 
unintelligible  to   him;   whether   it  is   a   saying   whose  import 
transcends  his  intelligence,  such  as  the  sayings  of  Christ  re- 
ported in  the  Gospels,  or  the  answers  made  by  Joan  of  Arc  to 
questions  put  to  her  in  the  course  of  her  trial." 
And  then  the  caution  is  again  added  that  in  all  such  cases 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  judge  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  author,  not  our  own. 

That  the  whole  case  may  be  before  us  we  append  an  ad- 
ditional citation  from  another  writer  on  general  historical 
method.    H.  B.  George  remarks  :®^ 

"If  a  particular  writer  is  our  only  authority  for  this  or  that 
matter,  concerning  which  his  sentiments  are  obvious,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  we  should  feel  a  tinge  of  prima  facie  suspicion  that 
the  facts  may  not  be  fairly  represented.  Our  belief  in  his  state- 
ment will  not  be  quite  so  confident  as  if  there  were  separate 
and  independent  testimony  in  support  of  it,  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  carrying  our  mistrust  further.  In  such  a  case,  as 
continually  when  dealing  with  historical  evidence,  we  must  be 
content  with  something  short  of  tmhesitating  conviction."  "In- 
ternal criticism  may  indeed  suggest  that  the  author  was  a 
partizan,  and  in  general  knowledge  that  partizanship  is  liable 
to  lead  authors  into  misrepresenting  facts  may  reasonably  render 
us  suspicious;  but  no  merely  internal  indications  could  justify 
our  totally  disbelieving  the  author's  specific  statements  on  a 
matter  concerning  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  have  no  evidence  but 
his."  "The  most  bigoted  partizan  may  be  giving  a  thoroughly 
true  account  of  a  transaction  which  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  cause  that  he  favors;  the  most  credulous  of  writers  may 
be  telling  a  palpably  true  story,  even  if  it  sounds  improbable." 
The  principles  of  procedure  outlined  in  passages  like 
these  are  in  general  those  which  Schmiedel  wishes  to  in- 
voke in  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  We  could 
almost  conjecture  that  he  wrote  with  the  very  words  of 


••  P.  188. 

*^  Historical  Evidence,  1909,  pp.  84,  96,  95. 
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Bernheim  in  his  mind.  Nevertheless  a  different  spirit 
breathes  in  them  from  that  which  animates  his  procedure. 
And  in  attempting  to  apply  such  principles  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  he  has  been  misled  into  a  num- 
ber of  violences  in  dealing  with  his  material. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  flagrant  absurdity,  of  which 
something  has  already  been  said,  of  suggesting  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  may  be  treated  as  the  sole  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  The  evidence,  not  merely  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  quite 
independent  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, as  well  in  consistency  and  contemporaneousness,  as 
in  sheer  amount.  This  evidence  culminates,  of  course, 
in  the  testimony  of  Paul,  though  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  testimony.  Schmiedel,  it  is  true,  minifies  the 
testimony  of  Pad;  but  he  cannot  deny  it,  much  less  can 
he  evacuate  it.  It  only  betrays  the  exigencies  of  his  po- 
sition when  he  permits  himself  to  speak  regarding  it  in 
such  studiedly  disparaging  terms  as  these  :®^ 

**!£,  as  Dr.  Neumann  and  the  present  writer  believe,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show  that  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles*' — the  major 
Epistles  of  Paul — *4s  unassailable,  and  that  the  figure  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  projected  back  into  a  period  earlier  than  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  shall  be  justified  in  re^rding  the  existence  of  Jesus 
as  historically  established.  Only,  by  this  we  have  gained  ex- 
ceedingly little  for  the  construction  of  a  Life  of  Jesus ;  the  num- 
ber of  data  supplied  by  Paul  is  but  small.'*" 

"With  reference  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  no 

doubt   unquestionably   presuppose   an    actual   Jesus,   appeal   can 

be  made  to  the  fact  that  according  to  many  investigators  they 

all  came  into  being  only  in  the  second  century.     And  if  the 

composition  of  the  most  important  of  them  be  assigned  to  the 

years  50-60  A.D., — which  is  my  view  also — nevertheless  it  must  be 

acknowledged  that  they  relate  deplorably  little  about  Jesus,  and 

do  not  in  the  least  afford  a  guarantee  for  all  that  is  commonly 

regarded  as  credible  about  him  from  the  first  three  Gospels."** 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  at  issue  does  not 

concern  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  Jesus,  but  His  very 

existence  and  the  manner  of  person  He  was,  the  unhappy 

•C/.  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col  1881. 

"Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  viii, 

"Dig  Person  Jesu  etc.,  p.  6;  E.  T.  p.  14. 
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art  of  these  statements  will  be  apparent.  Much  more  justly 
Heinrich  Weinel  not  only  tells  us  that  Paul's  letters  "con- 
tain so  much  about  Jesus  that  he  is  our  best  and  surest 
witness  in  the  controversy  that  has  just  been  started  afresh 
about  the  historicity  of  the  person  of  Jesus,"  and  that,  how- 
ever few  references  he  makes  to  events  in  His  life,  Paul  has 
yet  "preserved  the  picture  of  Jesus  for  us  very  clearly  and 
distinctly,"*'  but,  addressing  himself  to  the  precise  point 
now  engaging  our  attention,  says  plainly  :*• 

"The  critical  theology  has  continually  emphasized  how  little 
we  learn  of  Jesus  from  Paul.    I  too  myself  have  formerly  placed 
the  matter  in  this  false  light.    What  Paul  gives  us  of  Jesus  and 
His   words   is  little,   if  we  m«isure   it  by  the   standard   of   a 
Gospel;  it  is  little  too  if  we  demand  that  a  Paul  shall  buttress 
all  his  ideas  with  declarations  of  Jesus.     It  is,  however,  not 
merely  enough  to  find  the  existence  of  Jesus  attested  in  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul ;  rather  in  all  important  matters  the  echoes  of  Jesus' 
sayings  are  heard  in  Paul,  and  there  is  not  only  a  whole  multi- 
tude of  details  which  Paul  knows  and  transmits,  but  also  all  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and   His  na- 
ture are  preserved  to  us  by  Paul.    There  is  therefore  a  great 
deal,  if  we  do  not  carry  the  old  prejudice  with  us  to  these 
Epistles  which  are  after  all  occasional  writings  and  are  not 
written  with  the  express  design  of  informing  us  of  Jesus." 
Even  Schmiedel's  own  pupil,  Amo  Neumann,  indeed,  re- 
bukes the  madness  of  his  teacher,  when,  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  little  Life  of  Jesus,  to  the  English  translation  of 
which  Schmiedel  contributed  a  Preface,  coming  to  speak 
of  Paul's  testimony  to  Jesus,  he  tells  us  that  to  give  any 
scientific  character  to  the  denial  of  Jesus'  existence,  we 
must  first  push  incontinently  out  of  the  path  that  "historical 
Rock  whose  name  is  Paul."    By  Paul,  the  genuineness  of 
whose  chief  Epistles  is  indubitable,  he  adds,®^ 

"there  are  accredited  not  only  the  manifestation  (Auftreten)  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  general,  His  epoch,  the  peculiarity  of  His  char- 
acter, and  His  death,  but  also  some  of  His  fundamental  ideas, 
His  twelve  disciples,  and  the  remarkable  impression  He  must 
have  made," — 
in  a  word,  the  entire  fact  and  figure  of  Jesus.    But  that  the 

"5*/.  Paul,  the  Man  and  his  Work.     E.  T.,  1906,  pp.  516,  321:  the 
whole  passage  should  be  read. 
**  1st  das  "libcrale"  Jesushild  widerlegtf    1910,  p.  16. 
^ Jesus,  wcr  er  geschichtlich  war,  1904,  pp.  ion;  E.  T.  pp.  4-5. 
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force  of  PauFs  testimony  may  be  fully  appreciated  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  original  testimony,  properly  so- 
called  contemporaneous  testimony.*^  Paul,  it  is  true,  was 
not  himself  a  companion  of  Jesus;  but  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Christian  movement  in  its  verj^  earliest  days, 
lived  in  constant  communication  with  Jesus'  immediate 
disciples,  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  learn  at  first 
hand  all  they  knew,  and  wrote  under  their  eye.^^  In  a 
true  sense  his  testimony  is  theirs ;  he  is  in  it  their  mouth- 
piece; and  it  is  accordingly  supported  in  all  its  extent  by 
every^  line  of  tradition  which  comes  down  from  theni.^** 

The  absurdity  of  treating  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the 
sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  fairly  matched  by 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  treat  them  as  together  con- 
stituting but  a  single  source  of  that  knowledge,  and  that 
a  source  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Schmie- 
del  warns  us  not  to  imagine  that  a  narrative  which  is 
found  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  comes  to  us 


■^"Original  authorities/'  according  to  Bernheim  (pp,  413-507)  are 
strictly  only  actual  eye-antJ-ear-witncsses  of  what  is  narrated.  But  as 
even  these  must  fill  out  what  they  relate  from  the  testimony  of 
others,  k  is  usual  to  widen  the  notion  and  to  call  "contemporary  ac- 
counts which  rest  on  their  own  immediate  perception  and  on  that  of 
other  contemporaries'*  "original  authorities."  This  is  reasonable. 
On  the  other  hand,  E.  A,  Freeman  {The  Methods  of  Historical  Stttdyt 
1886,  p.  168)  unduly  extends  the  notion  when  he  accords  the  name  of 
'^original  authorities"  to  derived  accounts  in  case  the  original  sources 
are  lost  To  deserve  the  name  of  **original  authorities"  the  element 
of  contemporaneousness  must  not  be  wholly  lacking. 

•Accordingly  Neumann  adds  (p.  ir;  E.  T.  p.  5):  "It  is  accordingly 
no  impairment  of  the  value  of  Paul  as  reporter  that  he  never  per- 
sonally saw  Jesus;  for  certainly  there  was  nothing  left  lacking  to 
this  new  convert  of  the  most  eager  inquiries  (i  Cor.  xi.  23;  vii.  10  ff; 
2  Cor.  X.  18  ff)," 

"Out  of  the  immense  literature  of  the  subject,  cf.  especially:  R.  J. 
Knowling.  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  io  Christ,  1905 ;  Th.  Zahn,  Eittieit- 
unff  in  das  AT.  T/  L  pp-  164  flf  (ix.  §  48,  Anmerkungen  4,  $) ;  R. 
Drescher,  Das  Leben  Icsu  bet  Pauius,  1900;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  in 
Die  Christliche  IVclt  xxiv.  (1910).  col,  151-160;  A.  J,  Mason,  Cam- 
bridge  Theological  Studies,  edited  by  H.  B.  Swetc,  1905,  pp.  425  ff; 
J,  G.  Machen,  Princeton-  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  igi2,  pp. 
561  ff. 
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therefore  accredited  by  three  witnesses;  for,  says  he,  "all 
are  drawing  from  one  source."*^  But  he  does  not  take 
the  same  trouble  to  warn  us  that  this  one  source  lies,  there- 
fore, distinctly  nearer  to  the  events  it  narrates  than  any  of 
the  three  Gospels  that  have  drawn  from  it;  or  that  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  all  drawn  so  largely  from  it 
accredits  it  as  a  very  excellent  source,  everywhere  depend- 
ed upon  in  its  own  day;  or,  even,  that  it  is  not  the  only 
source  from  which  these  Gospels  draw, — ^that  by  its  side 
lies  another  source,  certainly  equal  in  age  and  value  to  it, 
from  which  two  of  them  at  least  draw,  and  by  their  side 
lie  still  other  sources  from  which  one  or  another  of  them 
draws,  which  need  not  be  inferior  in  either  age  or  value 
to  either  of  them.  If  we  are  to  break  up  the  Gospels  into 
their  sources  and  appeal  rather  to  these  sources  than  to  the 
Gospels  themselves  (which  is  .not  the  method  of  procedure 
which  Schmiedel  is  in  act  to  commend  to  us,  presenting  his 
critical  method  rather  as  independent  of  literary  criticism) 
we  do  not  lose  but  profit  by  the  process.  Instead  of  three 
witnesses  of  about  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  we 
have  now  in  view  quite  a  number  of  witnesses,  all  earlier 
than  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century,  some  of  them  per- 
haps very  much  earlier;  and  all  commended  to  our  favor- 
able consideration  by  their  selection  as  trustworthy  sources 
of  information  concerning  Jesus  by  writers  so  earnest  and 
careful  as  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  by 
the  remarkable  completeness  of  their  harmony  with  one 
another  in  the  portrait  of  Jesus  which  they  draw,  a  har- 
mony which  extends  also  to  the  portrait  of  Jesus  given  us 
by  Paul  and  by  all  other  witnesses  which  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  accept  as  coming  to  us  from  the  same  general  period. 
No  fault  in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
could  be  more  gross  than  the  obscuring  of  the  existence  or 
of  the  impressiveness  of  this  consistent  tradition  concern- 
ing Jesus,  stretching  back  of  the  Ssmoptic  Gospels  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Christian  movement.     And  nothing 

*^  Encyclopaedia  Siblica,  col.  1872. 
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requires  to  be  more  strongly  emphasized  than  that  it  is 
just  because  of  the  impressive  consent  of  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  Jesus,  running  back  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to 
the  beginning,  that  critics  whose  presuppositions  will  not 
permit  them  to  accept  this  tradition  as  trustworthy  appeal 
from  literar>'  criticism  to  historical  criticism  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  behind  the  consistent  tradition  to  a  Jesus  un- 
known to  it.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  come  before  us,  mean- 
while, not  as  new  phenomena  relatively  to  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  which  they  embody,  but  distinctly  as  merely  the 
bearers  of  a  tradition  of  the  richest  and  most  consistent 
sort,  which  from  all  that  appears  is  aboriginal ;  in  a  word, 
as  witnesses  of  really  contemporaneous  value  to  the  Jesus 
who  was  known  by  those  who  companied  with  Him  and 
could  give  first-hand  information  about  Him.  This  great 
fact  is  obscured  by  Schmiedel,  by  suggesting  unreasonably 
late  dates  for  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  thus 
lengthening  unwarrantably  the  interval  which  separates 
them  from  the  facts  which  they  narrate;  by  leaving  in  the 
background  the  richness  and  trustw^orthiness  of  the  tra- 
dition which  bridges  this  interval ;  by  treating  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  **flying  leaves''  of  wholly  unknown  provenience 
and  value;  and  by  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  a 
single  unsupported  document. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Schmiedel  speaks  dog- 
matically upon  all  these  matters.  That  is  not  his  ordinary 
manner.  The  whole  drift  of  his  reasoning  is  towards  a 
late  date  for  the  Gospels;  he  seems  indeed  to  wish  to 
duster  them  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  century,*^  But  he 
is  careful  to  guard  his  readers  against  supposing  that  it 
would  affect  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  contents  if 
they  should  turn  out  to  be  earlier.    He  says:®^ 

"The  chronological  question  is   in   this  instance  a  very  sub- 
ordinate one.    Indeed,  even  if  our  Gospels  couid  be  shown  to  have 

•OUo  Schmiedel,  who  may  possibly  consider  himself  the  follower 
oi  his  brother  in  this  matter,  gives  more  distinctly  the  following 
dates:  Mark,  A.D,  80;  Matthew  90,  with  reworking  up  to  120  or 
fTcn  later;  Luke,  100. 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblka,  col.  1894* 
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been  written  from  50  A.D.  onwards,  or  even  earlier,  we  should 
not  be  under  any  necessity  to  withdraw  our  conclusions  as  to 
their  contents,  we  should  on  the  contrary  only  have  to  say 
that  the  indubitable  transformation  in  the  original  tradition  had 
taken  place  much  more  rapidly  than  one  might  have  been  ready 
to  suppose.     The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  be 
established  by  an  earlier  dating  of  the  Gospels  themselves  in 
any  higher  degree  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  shown  to 
exist,   especially   as   we  know   that   even   in   the   life-time   of 
Jesus  miracles  of  every  sort  were  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
most  confident  manner.    But  as  the  transformation  has  departed 
so  far  from  the  genuine  tradition,  it  is  only  in  the  interest  of 
a  better  understanding  and  of  a  more  reasonable  appreciation 
of  the  process  that  one  should  claim  for  its  working  out  a 
considerable  period  of  time." 
On  the  peculiarities  of  the  reasoning  of  this  paragraph  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  comment.    Each  sentence  seems 
to  neutralize  its  immediate  neighbors.     But  in  any  event 
few  will  be  found  to  agree  with  Schmiedel  that  it  will 
make  no  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospels  whether  we  place  their  own  composition  about 
A.D.  100,  and  that  of  their  chief  sources  about  70;  or  their 
own  composition  somewhere  around  50,  and  that  of  their 
chief  sources — shall  we  say  about  40  or  35,  or  even  earlier? 
To  assert  otherwise  is  indeed  to  deny  a  fundamental  canon 
of  criticism.     For  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  our  Gospels 
were  composed  from  50  to  70  (it  is  our  own  belief  that 
they  were  composed  in  the  sixties)  and  rest  on  sources,  to 
a  considerable  extent  recoverable  from  them,  which  come 
from  a  period  ten  or  twenty  years— or  more — earlier,  we 
possess  in  them  in  effect  contemporaneous  testimony.    And 
contemporaneous  testimony  of  such  mass  and  constancy 
cannot  be  lightly  neglected.     It  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  a 
transformation  so  great  as  that  which  is  assumed,  taking 
place  so  rapidly  as  in  this  case  it  must  have  done;  though, 
of  course,  this  will  not  appear  formidable  to  Schmiedel 
who  allows  that  Jesus  was  looked  upon  as  a  supernatural 
person  even  in  His  lifetime,  thus  admitting  in  effect  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  transformation  with  which  we  are 
concerned  but  a  question  of  the  credibility  of  contempora- 
neous testimony.     From  our  point  of  view,  at  any  rate. 
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it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  Gospels  are 
dated  near  100  A,D*,  or  between  50  and  70,  and  we  there- 
fore think  it  worth  while  to  insist  that  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  removing  any  of  them  to  a  time  later  than  A.D. 
70,  as  even  a  Hamack  has  (somewhat  tardily)   come  to 


see.®* 

No  more  than  the  early  dates  of  the  Gospels  does  Schmie- 
del  dogmatically  deny  the  richness  of  the  tradition  that  lies 
behind  them.  He  even  elsewhere  fully  recognizes  it,  in- 
vestigating  with  great  diligence  the  sources  of  the  sources 
and  intimating  the  far-reaching  consequences  which  the 
recognition  of  them  has  upon  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
Gospels.®*  But  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  he  ignores  altogether  the  fulness 
and  constancy  of  this  historical  tradition  of  which  they  are 
merely  the  vehicles.  We  do  not  forget  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cord with  his  professed  procedure;  that  precisely  what  he 
proposes  to  do  is  to  turn  away  from  literary  criticism  and 
to  seek  to  reach  a  decision  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
narratives  by   a   historical   criticism   which »  wholly   inde- 

**C/.  W.  P.  Armstrong,  m  the  Princeton  Biblical  and  Theotogica! 
Studies,  1912,  pp.  348-9:  "With  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  their  sources — of 
whatever  kind  and  constitution — ^being  still  earlier — carry  back  the 
witness  of  the  documents  to  the  time  of  the  eye-witnesses.  And 
among  these  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  factual 
basis  which  underlies  the  tradition  recorded  by  the  Gospels  in  concrete 
and  varying  forms.  To  admit  with  Harnack  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
was  written  before  70  A.D.,  and  early  in  the  sixties  (Neue  Unter* 
suchungtn  sur  Al>ostelgeschkhte,  pp.  81  fl),  is  to  accept  a  fact  whicb 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels, — ^a  fact  which  makes  it  difficult,  as  Hamack  himself  fore- 
saw {Die  ApQstelgcschichte,  p.  221*  n.  2)»  to  regard  as  legendary 
their  account  of  supernatural  events.  For  if  the  Gospels  embody  the 
view  of  Jesus  which  was  current  in  the  primiti\'e  community  about 
60  A.D*,^ — as  Heitmuller  admits — or  earlier — as  Harnack's  dating 
of  Luke  requires — the  rejection  of  their  witness  cannot  be  based 
upon  their  differences  or  upon  purely  historical  considerations.  Re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  principle  springing  ultimately  out  of  philo- 
sophical conceptions  by  which  their  unanimous  witness  to  essential 
features  m  their  portraiture  of  Jesus  may  be  set  aside/'  Cf.  also  the 
accompanying  note   180. 

"^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col  1862  ff  §§  128-129* 
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pendently  of  literary  criticism,  works  directly  upon  the 
transmitted  material  itself  without  consideration  of  the 
modes  or  channels  of  its  transmission.  But  precisely  what 
we  are  complaining  of  is  the  impropriety  of  this  method. 
It  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  ignore  a  fundamental  fact, 
the  fact,  that  is,  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  stand 
off  in  isolation,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were, — 
or  even  as  if  they  were  only  possibly — z  body  of  inven- 
tions; but  are  known  to  rest  on  a  background  of  copious, 
consentient  and  contemporary  historical  tradition.  To  lose 
sight  of  this  fact  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  primary  fact  in 
the  case,  and  to  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
evidence  which  demands  that  well-attested  facts  shall  not 
be  treated  as  imattested  facts.  What  Schmiedel  asks  of 
us  is  to  begin  our  investigation  into  the  credibility  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  abstracting  our  attention  from  the 
primary  evidence  of  their  credibility,  viz.,  that  they  are  but 
vehicles  of  a  copious  and  unbroken  historical  tradition 
which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  facts  which  it  trans- 
mits. Having  failed  to  shake  this  testimony  by  literary 
criticism  he  proposes— not  to  allow  it  its  due  weight  but — 
to  neglect  it  and  direct  his  assault  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  Gospel-narratives  to  another  point  f 

It  is  part  of  this  studied  disregard  of  the  real  conditions 
of  the  case,  that  Schmiedel  treats  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
documents  of  entirely  imknown  provenience  and  value.  Here 
indeed  he  becomes  even  dogmatic.  He  is  quite  sure  that 
the  Third  Gospel,  for  example,  is  not  the  production  of 
Paul's  companion,  Luke,  although  he  is  equally  sure  that 
this  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  are  from  the  same  pen;** 
he  will  not  concede  to  Luke  even  the  "we"-sections  of  Acts, 
which  he  considers  to  come  from  a  different  hand  from  the 
rest  of  the  book.  We  take  it  however,  that, — as  even  a 
Hamack  again  has  come  to  perceive*'' — a  sober  criticism 

''Ibid.,  col.  1893. 

"  See  especially  nos.  i.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Harnack's  New  Testament 
Studies  (Crown  Theological  Library,  xx.,  xxvii.,  xxxiii.)  :  Luke  the 
Physician,  1907;  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1909;  The  Date  of  the 
Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  1911. 
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must  allow  that  Acts  is  all  of  a  piece — "we'*-passages  and 
all — and  Acts  and  the  Third  Gospel  are  from  the  same 
hand,  and  this  hand  is  that  to  which  a  constant  historical 
tradition  has  from  the  earliest  times  ascribed  both  books, — 
that  of  Luke.  This  being  so,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  which  belongs  to  a  book  by  a  known 
author,  of  known  opportunities  to  inform  himself  of  the 
subject-matter  of  which  he  treats,  and  of  known  will  and 
capacity  to  treat  that  subject-matter  worthily,  Luke  is 
known  to  have  been  an  educated  physician,  who  as  a  com- 
panion of  Paulas  was  exceptionally  favorably  situated  for 
learning  the  facts  concerning  Jesus.  Whatever  Paul  knew, 
he  knew.  Whatever  was  known  by  other  companions  of 
Paul's  into  contact  with  whom  he  came*  some  of  whom 
(as  for  example  John  Mark)  had  come  out  of  the  circle 
of  Jesus*  immediate  disciples^  he  knew.  He  even  visited 
Jerusalem  in  company  with  Paul;  and  resided  with  him 
for  two  years  at  Caesarea  in  touch  with  primitive  dis- 
1  ciples.  What  such  a  writer  has  given  us  concerning  Jesus, 
set  down  in  such  an  obviously  painstaking  narrative, — es- 
pecially when  it  proves  to  be  wholly  at  one  with  what  is 
given  us  by  Paul,  as  well  as  by  his  fellow  evangelists  in 
equally  painstaking  narratives,  and  indeed  with  the  whole 
previous  tradition  so  far  as  that  tradition  can  be  pene- 
trated.— cannot  be  treated  simply  as  floating  reports.*^ 

"It  may  conduce  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
Luke  as  a  biographer  if  we  will  look  at  it  m  the  light  of  an  analogous 
case.  Why  is  not  Luke's  relation  to  the  subjects  he  deals  with  in 
his  Gospel  much  the  same  as  that  of,  say,  Mr.  Qement  R.  Shorter 
to  the  Brontes?  Mr.  Shorter  did  not  know  the  Brontes,  But  he 
has  diligently  sought  out  the  facts  from  those  who  knew  them,  and 
from  those  who  have  described  them  at  first  hand.  His  title  page 
very  fairly  parallels  Luke's  prologue:  "The  Brontes:  Life  and 
Letters.  Being  an  attempt  to  present  a  full  and  final  record  of  the 
lives  of  the  three  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  from  the 
Biographies  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others,  and  from  numerous  hitherto 
unpublished  Manuscripts  and  Letters."  That  is  not  far  from  the  way 
Luke  might  have  phrased  his  title  page:  "Jesus  Christ:  Life  and 
Teachings.  Being  an  attempt  to  present  a  trustworthy  record  of  His 
life  from  the  biographies  which  have  been  published  of  Him,  and 
from  hitherto  unpublished  recollections  communicated  by  those  who 
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With  elements  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  like  these 
clearly  in  mind,  we  shall  know  what  estimate  to  place  on 
the  extremely  sceptical  attitude  which  Schmiedel  takes  up 
with  reference  to  the  Synoptic  narratives.  He  does  not 
approach  them  with  the  deference  due  to  an  exceptionally 
well-attested  historical  tradition,  but  with  an  already  active 
assumption  of  their  untrustworthiness,  in  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  which  they  transmit  Of  this  asstimption  no  justifica- 
tion is  possible  and  none  is  attempted.  We  cannot  rank 
as  such  the  pages  in  which  there  are  accumulated  elements 
in  the  Synoptic  narratives  'Vhich  for  any  reason  arising 
either  from  the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  liter- 
ary criticism"  seem  to  Schmiedel  "doubtful  or  wrong  ;"•• 
and  which  he  closes  with  the  words :  "The  f or^foing  sec- 
tions may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  raise  a  doubt  whether 
any  credible  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  at 
2JI  "100     By^  these  sections  roister  the  effects  not  the 

knew  Him."  Of  course,  this  is  second-hand  biography;  Luke,  like 
Mr.  Shorter,  belongs  to  the  second  generation.  But,  like  Mr.  Shorter, 
he  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn  the  truth,  and 
exhibits  exceptional  zeal  in  ascertaining  and  recording  the  truth 
of  the  matters  with  which  he  deals.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote  the  trustworthiness  of  his  communications,  and  particularly 
of  the  general  portraiture  he  gives  of  Jesus,  is  not  lessened, — it  is 
perhaps  even  enhanced— by  his  secondariness.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  cannot  be  superseded;  but  Mr.  Shorter's  account  is 
not  inferior  in  trustworthiness  to  it  The  sources  from  which  Luke 
drew  are,  of  course,  more  original  than  his  own  narrative;  but  his 
narrative  resting  on  these  written  sources,  supplemented  by  his  own  in- 
quiries, does  not  yield  in  trustworthiness  to  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
these  sources  themselves,  tested  and  supplemented  by  competent  in- 
quiry in  original  quarters,  and  these  sources  do  not  lose  but  increase 
in  value  by  being  incorporated  in  such  a  work  as  Luke's.  By  all 
means  let  us  go  back  to  the  Narrative-Source,  and  to  the  Discourse- 
Source,  and  to  any  other  sources  we  can  identify,  so  far  as  we 
can  isolate  them;  but  let  us  not  fancy  that  out  of  Luke  they  are  more 
trustworthy  than  they  are  in  Luke,  or  that  the  cement  in  which  Luke 
imbeds  them  is  less  trustworthy  than  they  are— this  cement  itself  is 
from  original  sources.  It  is  not  merely  what  Mr.  Shorter  repeats 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell  or  other  formal  biographies  which  is  worthy  of 
credit  in  his  book. 

''Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  col.  1873-1881 ;  §§  132-138. 

^/Wrf.,  col.  1882. 
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cause  of  the  scepticism  with  which  Schmiedel  approaches 
the  Synoptic  narratives  and  fomi  a  body  of  what  is  little 
better  than  special  pleading.  Nowhere  are  the  Synoptic 
narratives  given  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  which  lies  in 
tfieir  favor;  that  is  to  say,  nowhere  is  any  consideration 
shown  to  the  weight  of  the  historical  tradition  of  which  they 
are  but  the  vehicles,  and  which  confessedly  stretches  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  movement.  The  one 
aim  of  all  his  criticism  is  to  set  aside  this  tradition;  the 
principle  he  invokes  is  that  of  contradiction;  and  the  effect 
of  his  criticism  is  to  substitute  for  the  portrait  of  Jesus 
handed  down  by  the  entire  tradition  a  new  portrait  related 
to  it  as  its  precise  opposite. *^^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  extreme  scepticism  as 
over  against  the  whole  historic  tradition  Schmiedel  re- 
ceives no  encouragement  whatever  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  historians.  We  have  only  to  glance  over  even  the 
brief  extracts  we  have  cited^*^^  from  the  methodologists  to 
perceive  in  how  different  a  spirit  historians  are  accustomed 
to  approach  their  task.  The  attitude  they  commend  to  us 
is  one  of  general  deference  to  positive  testimony;  and  if 
they  point  out  conditions  which  in  particular  instances  may 
rightly  modify  this  deference  or  even  neutralize  it,  and 
indicate  methods  of  procedure  by  which,  when  suspicion 
is  justified,  the  more  trustworthy  elements  of  a  tradition 
may  be  sifted  out,  they  never  suggest  an  attitude  of 
general  scepticism  as  over  against  positive  testimony;  they 
even  expressly  deny  the  propriety  of  altogether  rejecting 
positive  testimony  on  merely  internal  grounds.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  recommendations  of  the  methodologists  is 
towards  respect  to  positive  testimony,  and  they  test  it  with 
a  view  rather  to  discovering  what  we  can  most  completely 
trust   than   with   a   view   to  disregarding   it   in   principle. 

"*  Johannes  Weiss,  Jesus  von  Nasareih,  etc.  1910,  pp.  84-85  has  some 
¥rbc  words  on  *'the  really  morbid  scepticism*'  which  is  too  often  per- 
mitted by  modem  critics  (his  ejcample  is  Wrede)  to  intrude  between 
the  source  and  the  reader. 

***  Sec  above  pp.  234-6. 
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Schmiedel,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  the  rejection  of  the 
tradition  in  principle  although  it  is  exceptionally  copiously 
and  harmoniously  attested;  and  sets  himself  to  seek  in  it 
not  the  most  trustworthy  elements  in  a  generally  trust- 
worthy tradition,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  positive 
testimony  may  be  given  its  rightful  coloring  and  validity; 
but  encysted  elements  of  an  underlying  truth  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  testimony,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can 
reverse  the  tradition  and  recover  the  lost  truth  sutnnerged 
by  it.  For  a  procedure  of  this  sort,  applied  to  a  historical 
tradition  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  S)moptic  Gospels, 
supported  as  that  tradition  is  by  a  wealth  of  extraneous 
testimony  such  for  example  as  that  of  Paul,  and 
traceable  as  it  is  back  to  contemporary  sources,  it  is  safe 
to  say  no  support  can  be  found  in  the  recognized  practice  of 
secular  historians.  It  is  in  fact  not  a  historical  procedure 
which  is  proposed  at  all ;  it  is  pure  anti-historism — a  bold  at- 
tempt to  pour  history  into  the  mould  of  an  a  priori  construc- 
tion. Against  such  a  procedure  the  methodologists  protest 
with  all  their  strength.  No  one  has  less  their  respect  than 
the  critic  who — as  Bouche-Leclercq  expresses  it — "after 
having  discredited  all  his  witnesses,  claims  to  put  himself  in 
their  place,  and  sees  with  their  eyes  something  quite  different 
from  what  they  saw."^®'  "The  one  thing  which  is  ill^ti- 
ipate  for  criticism,"  remarks  H.  B.  George,^®*  "is  to  assiune 
that  it  can  divine  the  truth  underlying  the  existing  nar- 
rative, which  it  declares  to  be  more  or  less  fabulous.  "^®*^ 

Certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  a  historical  tradition 
like  that  transmitted  to  us  in  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  to  be  reversed  on  the  faith  of  fragments  of  a 

***  Quoted  by  Seignobos,  in  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  History,  1898,  p.  156,  note  2. 

^Historical  Evidence,  1909,  p.  69.  He  adds:  "It  can  put  forward 
conjectures  and  they  may  seem  probable;  but  nothing  can  transform 
them  into  ascertained  facts." 

^F.  J.  A.  Hort  long  ago  warned  us  that  "criticism  is  not  dangerous 
except  when  as  in  so  much  Christian  criticism,  it  is  merely  the  tool 
for  reaching  a  result  not  itself  believed  in  on  that  ground,  but  on  the 
ground  of  speculative  postulates"  {Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  177). 
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rival  tradition  which,  if  not  older  (for  there  can  scarcely 

be  a  tradition  older  than  that  which  confessedly  was  shared 
by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus)  is  yet  truer,  imbedded 
in  it  like  flies  in  amber,  then  these  fragments  of  the  truer 
tradition  must  authenticate  thernselves  with  absolute  cer- 
taint>'  as  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  which  is 
to  be  replaced  by  them*  Schmiedel,  in  point  of  fact,  does 
not  fail  to  claim  this  absolute  contrariety  with  the  tradition 
in  which  they  are  imbedded  for  his  ^'pillar- passages."  It 
is  because  he  finds  imbedded  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  oc- 
casional statements  which  run  absolutely  counter  to  it  in 
its  fimdamental  tendency,  and  therefore  cannot  owe  their 
orig-in  to  the  invention  of  those  to  whom  this  narrative  (im- 
mediately or  ultimately)  is  due,  that  he  feels  able  to  point 
to  them  as  fragments  of  an  underlying  truer  tradition 
which  would  have  perished  save  for  the  vitality  of  these 
fragments*  They  were  too  firmly  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  be  passed  by;  and  have  there- 
fore been  taken  up  into  the  growing  legend  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  real  Jesus,  which  it  was  obliterating.  When 
we  come  to  scrutinize  these  relics  of  truer  recollection, 
however,  we  are  surprised  to  note  how  little  they  are  able 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  argument  which  is  erected  upon 
them.  Schmiedel  selects  nine  of  them  for  special  remark. 
He  intimates  that  these  are  by  no  means  all  that  might  be 
gathered  out  of  the  fabric  of  the  narrative. ^^'^  But  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole  body;  and  indeed  that  they  present  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  instances  of  the  phenomenon  adverted 
to.  Schmiedel  himself  divides  them  into  two  categories. 
Five  of  them,  he  tells  us,  *^throw  light  on  Jesus'  figure  as 
a  whole;*'  the  other  four  *'have  a  special  bearing  on  His 
character  as  a  worker  of  wonders/*^^^  To  speak  more 
plainly  the  five  former  of  them  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  with  the  deification  of  Jesus 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  community;  the  latter 

••Sec  e.g.,  Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xiii. 
**DiV  Person  fesu,  etc.,  p.  7.  E,  T.  p.  18, 
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four  are  supposed  to  stand  in  equally  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction with  the  ascription  of  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  to  Jesus,  which  had  also  become  the  custom  of  the 
Christian  community.  On  the  basis  of  the  former  five 
Schmiedel  thinks  that  we  are  entitled  to  assert  that  Jesus 
was  originally  fully  understood  by  His  followers  to  be 
merely  a  human  being;  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  four  that 
He  was  equally  fully  understood  by  His  followers  originally 
to  be  a  wholly  non-miraculous  man.  The  two  classes  of 
statements  together  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  was  not  at 
first  the  object  of  worship  by  His  followers:  they  are 
"not  consistent  with  the  worship  in  which  Jesus  came  to  be 
held ;"  "they  are  appropriate  only  to  a  man,  and  could  never 
by  any  possibility  have  been  written  had  the  author  been 
thinking  of  a  demi-god."^^® 

Now,  the  singular  thing  is,  that  some  of  the  "pillar- 
passages,"  at  least,  even  with  the  meaning  which  Schmiedel 
puts  upon  them,  do  not  obviously  have  the  directly  con- 
tradictory bearing  upon  the  attribution  of  deity  or  of  the 
possession  of  supernatural  powers  to  Jesus,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  them,  and  which  is  required  of  them  if  they  are 
to  serve  the  function  put  upon  them.  It  is  not  immediately 
apparent,  for  example,  that  the  statement  in  Mk.  iii.  21  to 
the  effect  "that  His  relations  held  Him  to  be  beside  Him- 
gglf "109  contradicts  the  attribution  of  deity  to  Jesus.  Why 
must  a  divine  Jesus  be  supposed  to  have  been  fully  un- 
derstood "in  the  days  of  His  flesh,"  even  by  those  nearest 
to  Him  ?  Or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  should  not  wor- 
shipers of  Jesus  even  invent  such  a  statement?  "As  if," 
exclaims  Friedrich  Steudel,^^^  with  considerable  force,  "a 
poet  would  depreciate  his  hero,  by  representing  him  as  one 
who  was  misunderstood  in  his  closest  surroundings  1"  As 
if,  in  a  word,  the  tendency  of  such  an  incident  as  is  here 
recorded  might  not  easily  be,— on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a  mythical  account  of  a  divine  being  for 

**  Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xvii. 

'••  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881 ;  cf.  Das  znerte  Evangelium,  p.  18. 

"•  P.  89. 
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a  time  on  earth — precisely  to  show  His  greatness  by  rep- 
resenting that  not  only  did  His  enemies  accuse  Him  of 
working  wonders  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  but  His 
very  friends  thought  Him  mad.  And  certainly  Schmiedel 
himself  must  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  including  among 
his  **pillar-passages"  Mk  xiii.  32  (cf  Mt.  xxiv.  36),^^^ 
in  which,  if  Jesus  is  made  to  confess  that  there  was  at  least 
one  thing  He  did  not  know.  He  is  at  the  same  time  made  to, 
range  Himself  in  dignity  of  being  above  the  angels — and 
on  the  side  of  God  in  contrast  with  even  the  highest  of 
creatures.  Upon  others  of  the  "pillar-passages"  a  most  un- 
natural meaning  has  to  be  imposed  before  they  can  be 
thought  of  in  that  connection.  For  example,  in  the  nar- 
rative connected  with  Jesus*  warning  of  His  disciples  to 
beware  of  *'the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod*'  (Mk. 
viii.  1$,  cf.  Mt.  xvi.  6),  it  is  only  by  the  most  sinuous  ex- 
egesis that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  miracles 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand 
(both  of  which  are  narrated  both  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark) 
are  only  **trans formed  parables*' — though  even  if  they  were, 
that  fact  would  scarcely  prove  that  Jesos  never  wrought  mir- 
acles. So,  it  is  not  a  natural  interpretation  which  reduces 
Jesus*  enumeration  of  His  miraculous  works  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  message  (Mt.  xi.  5,  Lk. 
V.  22),  to  a  series  of  figurative  statements  which  mean  only 
that  He  was  exercising  notable  spiritual  power  among  the 
people — though  again,  even  were  that  the  true  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  scarcely  prove  that  Jesus  wrought  no  mir- 
acles. At  the  most,  it  would  suggest  that  He  laid  greater 
stress  on  His  spiritual  than  on  His  physical  miracles;  and 
surely  that  is  obvious  enough  in  any  case.  It  is  unreason- 
able, further,  to  insist  on  an  interpretation  of  Jesus'  refusal 
to  give  a  *'sign''  (Mk.  viii.  12,  cf,  Mt.  xv.  4,  and  further  Mt. 
xii.  39,  Lk.  xi.  29)  which  makes  it  a  categorical  declaration 
on  Jesus'  part  that  He  would  work  in  no  circumstances 
any  sort  of  miracle,  and  therefore  a  confession  by  Him 


^See  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  p,  22, 
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that  He  could  work  no  miracle.  The  context  suggests  a 
very  different  interpretation,  and  Schmiedel  himself  is  free 
elsewhere  to  point  out  a  distinction  between  miracles  as  such 
and  miracles  as  "signs."^^^  Similarly,  it  is  an  unreasonable 
interpretation  of  Jesus'  inability  to  work  miracles  at  Nazar- 
eth (Mk.  vi.  5:  "He  could  not")  to  make  it  teach 
that  it  was  never  He  that  worked  miracles,  but  the  people 
themselves  by  the  ardor  of  their  faith;  and  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  real  Jesus  wrought  no  other  wonders  than 
"faith  cures."^^'  The  narrative  itself  includes  in  the 
broader  category  of  "mighty  works",  as  of  like  supernatural 
character  with  them,  these  "faith  cures"  (if  we  insist  on 
describing  them  by  this  name)  which  He  worked  also  at 
Nazareth ;  attributes  these  "mighty  works"  to  Him  as  ordi- 
nary acts  ;"*  and  leaves  no  other  interpretation  possible  than 
that  His  "inability"  to  work  these  mighty  works  at  Nazar- 
eth was  a  moral  and  not  a  natural  "inability";  it  was  un- 
suitable for  Him  to  do  so.^^*^  Even  were  it  otherwise  it  still 
would  not  be  clear  why  a  limitation  upon  Jesus*  power  to 
work  miracles  imposed  by  unbelief  should  argfue  a  general 
inability  in  Him  to  work  miracles.  Precisely  what  Jesus 
meant  to  imply  when  He  declared  that  speaking  against  His 
person  might  be  forgiven,  while  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 

""/diU,  pp.  15  ff. 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  §§  141,  144;  e.g.  col.  1885:  "It  is  quite 
permissible  for  us  to  regard  as  historical  only  those  of  the  class 
which  even  at  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by  psychical 
methods"  .  .  .  ;  Jesus  in  Modem  Criticism,  p.  17.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  reached  on  the  same  grounds  by  W.  Heitmiiller,  Schiele 
and  Zscharnack's  Die  Religion,  etc.,  III.  191 2,  p.  372. 

*"  Mk.  vi.  2,  5 :  "Whence  hath  this  man  these  things — and  what  mean 
such  mighty  works  wrought  by  His  hands?"  "And  He  could  there  do 
no  mighty  work  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk, 
and  healed  them." 

"•  C/.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1912,  p.  14 :  "The  verdict  passed  on  Nazareth  to  the  effect  that,  owing 
to  the  unbelief  He  encountered  there,  Jesus  could  work  no  miracle 
(Mk.  vi.  5),  has  often  been  misconstrued.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  people's  mistrust  deprived  Him  of  Messianic  power;  it  is  rather 
that  the  ethical  conditions  of  reception  being  absent,  a  moral  impossi- 
bility existed  that  He  should  put  His  power  in  active  operation." 
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Spirit  would  not  be  forgiven  (Ml.  xii.  31)  may  be  an  open 
question. ^^^  But  it  is  not  obvious  that  He  must  have  meant 
that  His  person  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  Schmiedel  assumes;^*'  and  if  He  did,  it  is  not 
obvious  that  this  implies  a  self-confession  of  His  mere  hu- 
manity. It  may  be  plausible  to  argue  that  He  refuses  the 
address  **Good  Master"  (Mk.  x,  17)  and  in  doing  so  spoke 
out  of  a  human  consciousness;  but  tliis  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  certain,  or  even 
probable, — or,  we  might  justly  add,  even  possible. ^^^  The  cry 
of  dereliction  on  the  cross  (Mt  xv.  34)  certainly  seems  the 
expression  of  a  human  consciousness,  though  why  of  a 
merely  human  consciousness  does  not  appear.^*®  H  then 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  human  is  equivalent  to  denying 
Him  to  be  divine*  there  is  a  single  passage  among  Schmie- 
deFs  nine  which  clearly  contradicts  the  ascription  of  deity 
to  Jesus:  and  others  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  be  put  for- 
ward with  more  or  less  plausibility  in  the  same  interest*  if 
we  are  set  upon  making  out  an  argument  vi  et  armis.  But 
to  advance  these  passages  as  definitely  inconsistent  w^ith  the 
attribution  of  deit>^  or  miracles  to  Jesus,  so  inconsistent  that 
they  must  be  recognized  as  remnants  of  a  truer  tradition  of 
a  merely  human,  non-miraculous  Jesus,  and  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  structure  which  must  supersede  the  portrait  of 

"*W.  Liitgcrt,  Di>  Liebe  tm  N.  T.,  1905,  p.  99,  wishes  to  explain  the 
passage  from  the  general  principle  that  Jesus'  anger  burns  against 
offenses  against  God,  never  against  offenses  against  Himself:  "The 
same  simple  rule  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  declaration  about  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit.  What  is  spoken  against  the  Son  of  Man^ 
that  is,  against  Him  personally,  Jesus  pardons;  what  on  the  other 
hand  is  spoken  against  the  Spirit,  that  is,  against  God, — that  is  un- 
pardonable." 

*^  Das  vierie  BiHingelium,  p.  ^Z-  Cf,  the  good  reply  of  Karl  Thieme, 
Die  christlichc  Dcmut,  L  igo6,  p.  139,  who  says  that  the  clause  *'and 
whosoever  shall  say  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him"  here  has  the  same  effect  as  the  clause  "nor  yet  the  Son"  in 
xxiv.  26.  and  is  "less  an  offensive  minification  than-  a  great  glorification 
of  Jesus," 

**  Cf,  what  Karl  Thiemc  has  to  say,  as  cited,  pp,  106  ff. 

"•Schmiedel  himself  will  not  admit  that  it  was  a  cry  of  despair 
(Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  50). 
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the  divine,  miraculous  Jesus  drawn  in  the  Synoptic  tra- 
dition, and  in  all  other  extant  tradition,  can  strike  us  as 
nothing  but  a  counsel  of  despair. 

A  further  consideration,  which  has  already  been  hinted 
at  in  passing,  requires  emphasizing  at  this  point  W.  B. 
Smith  has  urged  with  some  persistency  that  if  these  "pillar- 
passages"  are  really  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic  tradi- 
tion, the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  strangely  un- 
aware of  it.  That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  record  these  state- 
ments must,  he  thinks,  at  least  be  recognized  as  evidence 
that  their  asserted  inconsistency  with  the  fundamental  ten- 
dency of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  imaginary.  And  then 
Smith  adds  with  force  :^*® 

"They  may  seem  to  ms  what  they  will;  in  the  view  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  yiho  were  worshippers  of  Jesus,  thqr 
certainly  were  not  incompatible  with  that  worship.    The  ground 
of  this  contention  is  obvious.     Had  these  passages  been  felt 
as  irreconcilable  with  worship  of  Jesus,  with  the  cult  of  Jesus 
as  a  God,  they  would  have  been  altered,  and  their  disharmony 
corrected.*' 
It  is  easy,  no  doubt  to  rejoin  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
conceivable or  even  unexampled  that  inconsistent  elements 
of  fact  should  be  preserved  in  a  growing  l^end;  this  is, 
as   Bernheim   expresses   it,"^   the  homage  which  legend 
pays  to  truth,  and  it  may  easily  occur  without  consciousness, 
or  at  least  clear  consciousness,  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  As  to  the  harmonizing  of  these  statements  with  the 
legend,  why,  is  it  not  part  of  Schmiedel's  contention  that  this 
is  precisely  what  was  done,  and  that  we  can  trace  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Synoptic  record  itself  ?^^^    This  rejoinder  scarce- 


"•  Ecce  Deus,  etc.,  p.  179.  Cf.  the  summary  on  p.  181 :  "I  permit 
myself  to  repeat:  The  mere  fact  that  a  declaration  or  an  act  is  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  by  the  author  of  a  Gospel  is  a  positive  proof  that  it 
did  not  stand  in  conscious  contradiction  to  the  conception  of  Jesus 
held  by  that  author;  and  it  is  moreover  not  probable  that  an  uncon- 
scious contradiction  is  present,  for  these  Gospels  are  very  unusually 
well  thought-out  works'^ 

^Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode,  p.  523  (see  above  pp.  234-S). 

""Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xi. :  "I,  of  set  purpose,  selected  only 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  possible  to  show  from  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  themselves  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  worship  in 
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ly,  however,  meets  the  objection.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  not  simply  sections  of  a  growing  legend,  gradually 
working  its  way  to  the  consistent  presentation  of  a  ger- 
minal conception.  They  are,  each  of  them,  the  careful 
composition  of  a  thoughtful,  alert  writer  alive  to  his  pur- 
poses to  his  finger-tips.  And  the  method  by  which  the 
supposed  progressive  harmonization  of  the  incongruous 
elements  of  truth  with  the  demands  of  the  legend  is  de- 
tected, is  one  of  extreme  untnistworthiness.  in  the  con- 
clusions of  which,  to  speak  frankly,  no  dependence  what- 
ever can  be  placed.  The  general  canon  which  governs  it 
is  justly  challenged  as  without  foundation  in  fact;^^'  and 
the  processes  by  which  under  this  general  canon  findings  are 
reached  in  individual  cases  are  fatally  mechanical  and  con- 
fessedly capable  of  making  out  an  equally  plausible  case 
for  any  finding  desired. ^^*  After  all  said,  we  must  revert 
to  the  fundamental  canon  of  all  criticism  of  this  order, 
emphasized  as  such  by  all  the  Methodologists.^-'^  We  must 
not  impute  ourselves  to  the  writers  we  are  criticising,  but 


which  Jesus  came  to  be  held.  Thtis,  they  arc  all  of  them  found  only 
in  one  Gospel*  or  at  most  in  two;  the  second  and  third,  or  the  third, 
cither  omits  the  passage  in  question,  although  by  universal  consent, 
the  author  who  omits  must  have  known  at  least  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  it  occurs^  or  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn;  or,  al- 
ternatively, he  turns  it  round,  often  with  great  ingenuity  and  boldness, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  loses  the  element  which  makes  it  open  to 
exception  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  worshipper  of  Jesus."  Cf.  Jesus 
in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  16;  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  p.  17;  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,  col   1872. 

**Thus,  for  example,  Franz  Dibelius,  Das  Abendmahl,  191 1.  re- 
marks that  the  canon  of  literary  criticism,  which  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed* runs:  "Where  there  are  differing  accounts*  that  one  deserves 
the  most  credit  which  is  the  simplest,  that  is.  commonly,  which  is  the 
briefest;  where  important  elements  of  the  one  are  lacking  in  another, 
they  are  later,  interpolated  additions"  (p.  2)  ;  and  then  he  criticises 
its  validity  sharply  (p.  7)* 

"^Schmiedel  himself  remarks  {Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1846)  that 
"every  assertion,  no  matter  how  evident,  as  to  the  priority  of  one 
evangelist  and  the  posteriority  of  another  in  any  given  passage,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  turned  the  other  way  round  by  quite  a  number 
of  scholars  of  repute, 

"*  Cf.  Bernheim  above,  p,  235 ;  Seignobos,  above,  pp.  235-6, 
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must  judge  of  allied  contradictions  occurring  in  their 
narratives  not  from  our  own  point  of  view  but  from  theirs. 
We  cannot  avoid  raising  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  statements  declared  in  Schmiedel's  "pillar-passages" 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  historical  tradition  embodied  in 
the  Synoptic  narratives  merely  seem  to  us  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  tendency  of  that  tradition,  or  are 
such  as  must  have  been  felt  by  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves  to  be  contradictory  to  their  fundamental 
conception  of  Jesus.  In  the  former  case  we  may  perhaps 
be  in  a  position  to  pronounce  the  legend  of  Jesus,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  not  quite  self-consistent; 
that  is  our  own  affair  and  concerns  only  our  personal  at- 
titude towards  the  figure  of  Jesus.  It  is  only  in  the  latter 
case  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  point  to  such  pas- 
sages as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  better  tradition  un- 
derlying the  Synoptic  tradition  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
latter  should  be  corrected.  When  this  only  relevant  ques- 
tion is  fairly  faced  it  is  by  no  means  impertinent  to  point 
out  that  if  the  statements  of  the  "pillar-passages"  are  really 
inconsistent  with  the  historical  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  it  is  strange  that  these  Gospels  are  so 
completely  unconscious  of  it. 

In  point  of  fact  the  argument  based  on  the  "pillar- 
passages"  has  been  pushed  through  with  very  little  con- 
sideration for  the  point  of  view  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or 
of  the  historical  tradition  they  represent.  It  has  been  made 
to  run  much  as  follows.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  represent 
a  tradition  in  which  worship  of  Jesus  is  the  dominating 
feature :  they  make  it  their  business  to  present  before  ador- 
ing eyes  the  figure  of  a  divine,  miraculous  Jesus:  but  we 
find  embedded  in  their  narrative  statements  which  present 
to  us  the  figure  of  a  human  Jesus,  a  Jesus  with  the  limita- 
tions that  belong  to  a  man:  these  statements  must  be  as 
yet  unassimilated  fragments  of  a  truer  tradition:  other- 
wise their  presence  in  this  tradition  of  a  divine  Jesus  would 
be  unaccountable:  we  must,  therefore,  base  our  conception 
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of  the  real  Jesus  on  these  iinassirnilated  fragments,  and  re- 
ject all  in  the  tradition  embodied  in  these  Gospels  which  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
Jesus  must  have  been  either  divine  or  human;  so  that  the 
discovery  of  a  Jesus  who  was  human  abolishes  the  legend 
of  a  Jesus  who  was  divine.  The  question  is  never  once 
raised  whether,  in  the  sense  of  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
Jesus  might  not  have  been  both  divine  and  human.  If 
that  question  were  raised  and  answered  in  the  affirmative^ 
then  the  inconsistency  with  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  the 
statements  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  "pillar-passages*' 
would  at  once  vanish,  and  the  whole  argument  founded  on 
it  evaporate.  At  best  it  would  remain  only  a  new  mode 
of  putting  the  common  "Liberal"  procedure  of  setting  over 
against  one  another  the  divine  and  human  traits  ascribed 
to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  and»  on  the  assumption  that  both 
cannot  be  true,  choosing  the  human  and  rejecting  the  di- 
vine,*^® Its  only  advantage  over  the  ordinary  presentation 
of  that  argument  would  be  in  its  concentration  of  the  evi- 
dence of  a  human  Jesus  into  a  few  passages,  set  forth  as 
its  quintessence.  It  could  claim  superior  validity  over 
the  common  '^Liberal"  argument  only  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  passages  in  which  it  concentrates  the  essence  of 
the  argimieot  for  a  human  Jesus  present  to  our  view  an 
exclusively  human  Jesus,  that  is,  a  Jesus  who  is  in  such 
a  sense  human  that  He  cannot  also  be  divine.  These  mat- 
tcrs  will  require  some  brief  consideration. 

That  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  while  tntly  God  and 
as  such  claiming  our  worship  is  not  exclusively  God,  but 
also  man,  ought  not  in  these  days  to  require  argument  to 
prove.  Certainly  for  those  who  hold  the  position  of 
Schmiedel  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  dating  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  all  motive  for  failure  to  recognize  the 


""Thus,  for  example,  Johannes  Weiss  {Jesus  von  Nazareth,  pp. 
132-133)  enumerates  first  the  divine  traits  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Mark, 
and  then  the  human  traits — and  concludes  that  the  divine  traits  be- 
longf  to  the  Jesus  of  legend  and  the  human  to  the  Jesus  of  fact.  Sec 
The  American  Journal  of  Theology  xv.  (191  i)p  pp.  553-5* 
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divine-human  character  of  the  Jesus  of  these  Gospels 
would  seem  to  be  removed.  To  say  no  more,  the  Jesus 
of  Paul  is  distinctly  conceived  as  a  divine  person  who  be- 
came man  on  a  mission  of  mercy  for  men,"''  and  His  true 
humanity  is  as  persistently  presupposed  as  His  deity  it- 
self. If  He  is  in  His  essential  nature  rich.  He  became  poor 
that  by  His  poverty  we  might  become  rich;  if  He  subsists 
in  His  proper  nature  "in  the  form  of  God,"  He  did  not 
consider  His  being  on  an  equality  with  God  so  precious 
but  that  for  the  good  of  men  He  was  willing  to  take  "the 
form  of  a  servant :"  He  was  no  less,  as  concerns  His  flesh, 
of  Israel,  of  the  seed  of  David,  than  He  was  in  His  higher 
nature  "God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever."  And  Paul  does 
not  present  this  conception  as  a  novelty,  a  peculiarity  of 
His  personal  thought,  an  invention  of  His  own.  He  tells 
us  distinctly,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  common 
faith  of  the  Christian  communities  among  which  he  moved : 
"for  ye  know,"  says  he,  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  although  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He 
became  poor."  What  reason  is  there  for  doubting  that  it 
was  the  conception  of  the  writers  of  the  S)moptic  Gospels, 
and  is  the  account  to  give  of  their  frank  representation  of 
Jesus  now  as  divine,  and  now  as  human,  with  inextricable 
intermixture  of  the  traits  of  deity  and  humanity?  Con- 
sider only  that  "pillar-passage,"  Mk.  xiii.  32,  which  in  one 
breath  ascribes  to  Him  an  exalted  being  above  all  creatures 
and  ignorance  of  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence of  an  earthly  event.  In  point  of  fact,  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  Jesus  of  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  the  bearers,  and  which  stretches  back  of  them  as  far 
into  the  past  as  literary  criticism  enables  us  to  penetrate,  is 
the  tradition  of  an  exclusively  divine  Jesus  as  little  as  it 
is  the  tradition  of  an  exclusively  human  Jesus;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  tradition  of  a  divine  Jesus  who  is  living  and 
moving  in  the  flesh.    To  represent  statements  in  this  tra- 

""Evcn  B.  W.  Bacon  (Fifth  International  Congress  of  Free  Chris- 
tianity  and  Religious  Progress,  1910,  p.  268)  can  speak  briefly  of 
"Paul's  Christology  of  incarnation  and  atonement" 
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dition  which  emphasize  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  on  that 
account  contradictoty  to  its  fundamental  tendency  is  noth- 
ing short  of  absurd.  Only  if  they  could  be  shown  to  ascribe 
to  Jesus  a  clearly  exclusive  humajiity  could  they  run  athwart 
the  drift  of  the  tradition  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

We  are  not  forgetting  the  currency  of  the  representa- 
tion that  the  two-natured  Jesus  is  a  contribution  of  Paul's 
to  Christian  thought.  That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  ''Paul- 
ine" in  their  conception  of  Jesus  scarcely  anybody  doubts 
now-a-days.  But  it  is  still  widely  held  that  they  are  Pauline 
because  their  conception  has  been  moulded  by  Paul,  not,  as 
is  more  nearly  true,  because  Paul  was  moulded  by  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  which  they  are  the  repositories.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  two-natured  Jesus  is  aboriginal 
to  Christian  thought ;  and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  that  very 
failure  of  literary  criticism  to  find  a  tradition  of  a  Jesus 
different  from  its  own  back  of  the  Synoptic  record,  which 
has  provoked  Schmiedel  into  seeking  such  a  tradition  by 
the  more  direct  path  of  immediate  historical  criticism.  The 
assumption  that  has  ruled  "Liberal"  criticism  for  a  gener- 
ation that  between  Paul  and  the  primitive  community  there 
lies  a  deep  gulf  and  again  another  between  the  primitive 
community  and  the  actual  Jesus,  must  give  way  before  this 
fact.  It  is  already  giving  way.  Franz  Dibelius  is  but  voic- 
ing a  growing  better  understanding  of  the  state  of  the 
case  when  he  declares  roundly  that  it  is  quite  unjustified, 
and  altogetlier  contrary  to  historical  reality,  to  assume,  as 
has  so  long  been  assumed,  *'that  there  are  two  deep  clefts  in 
the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  one  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jerusalem  community,  and  the  other  between  the  primi- 
tive community  and  Paul ;  that  the  theology  of  Paul — Paul- 
inism — is  substantially  different  from  the  theology  of  the 
primitive  community  and  the  theology  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity substantially  different  from  the  faith  of  Jesus;  that 
our  whole  tradition  as  to  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  is 
strongly  influenced — 'painted  over*— by  the  conceptions  of 
Christ  of  the  primitive  community  and  of  Paul/''**  Even 
^Das  Abendinahi  191 1*  P^  8. 
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an  Adolf  Harnack  warns  us  that  the  place  of  Paul  in  the 
history  of  Christian  thought  was  not  that  of  a  creator,  and 
that  the  gospel  Paul  preached  was  already  preached  by  the 
primitive  community  and  coalesces  in  substance  with  that 
of  Jesus  Himself ;  so  that  a  crass  contrast  between  what  he 
calls  "the  first"  and  "the  second"  gospels  can  by  no  means 
be  erected."®  It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this 
revulsion  from  the  current  opposition  of  Paul  and  the 
primitive  community,  or  of  Paul  and  Jesus,  is  not  exhausted 
in  wiping  out  the  difference  between  Paul  and  Jesus  which 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  emphasize;  it  also  wipes  out  the 
difference  between  the  early  community  and  Jesus  which 
it  has  been  equally  the  custom  to  emphasize.  That  is  to 
say,  it  sets  aside  the  canon  on  which  'T-iberal"  criticism 
has  been  accustomed  to  act  when  it  has  assigned  a  large 
part  of  the  Gospel  tradition  to  "the  Christian  community," 
whose  faith,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  been  carried  back  into 
the  historical  tradition  and  imposed  on  Jesus.  There  is  no 
evidence,  as  Dibelius  rightly  insists,  that  any  such  process 
took  place,  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  evidence,  we  may 
claim  even  a  Weinel  as  a  witness  to  the  impropriety  of 
assuming  it.  He  is  telling  us  how  the  work  of  criticism 
is  to  be  prosecuted.  Literary  criticism,  he  says,  must  first 
be  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  Its  business  is  to  make 
clear  what  the  oldest  sources  contain.  After  that  has  been 
ascertained,  historical  criticism  is  to  be  called  in.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  what  has  been  added  to  the  true  tra- 
dition in  the  course  of  oral  transmission.    He  adds:^^^ 

**"Das  doppelte  Evangclium  im  Neuen  Testament"  (1910)  in  Aus 
Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  ii.,  1911,  p.  216  (E.  T.  in  The  Proceedings  and 
Papers  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Free  Christianity  and 
Religious  Progress,  191 1,  p.  loi).  Cf.  What  is  Christianity T  E.  T. 
1 901,  pp.  153-4.  Also  H.  Weinel,  7^/  das  "liberale"  Jesusbild  widerlegtf 
1910,  pp.  15-16;  "Seven  Oxford  Men,"  Foundations,  1912,  pp.  77,  157. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  31.  Weinel  presents  here  the  common  **Liberal"  canon 
of  criticism  in  its  most  reasonable  form.  He  rejects  it  in  the  sweep- 
ing positive  form  that  everything  is  to  be  rejected  which  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  "interests"  of  the  early  Christian  community,  and 
validates  it  only  in  the  narrower  negative  form  that  only  that  is  to  be 
rejected  which  cannot  be  explained  from  an  "interest"  of  Jesus  but  only 
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**For  this,  now,  the  sole  canon  for  di sting uishing  the  genuine 
from  the  non -genuine  is  the  principle  that  only  such  traits  of 
the  tradition  are  to  be  excluded  as  not  genuine  which  can  not 
come  from  an  interest  of  Jesus,  but  only  from  an  interest  of 
the  community.  This  principle — as  was  shown  alx)ve  against 
Wrcdc — ^is  not  to  be  stretched  into  the  different  one  that  where- 
ever  the  community  has  an  interest — where,  however,  no  reason 
forbids  that  Jesus  may  have  also  had  it — the  tradition  is  to 
be  rejected  as  wholly  ungenuine.  Rather — since  here  it  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  exclusion — proof  must  first  be  adduced  that 
the  interest  in  question  can  have  arisen  only  later." 

As  long,  then,  as  evidence  is  lacking  that  the  conception  of 
Jesus  as  divine  v^^as  the  product  of  the  faith  of  the  com- 
munity, we  are  not  only  justified  in  holding  that  the  claims 
to  a  divine  nature  attributed  to  Jesus  by  the  historical  tra- 
dition are  genuine,  but  we  are  bound  so  to  hold. 

But,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  not,  as  Bousset  phrases  it. 
faitli  the  foe  of  fact?^**  And  are  we  not  justified  in  dis- 
counting the  claims  to  a  divine  nature  placed  on  the  lips  of 


from  an  interest  of  the  community.  In  this  form,  however,  it  remains 
still  unworkable.  It  involves,  indeed,  circular  reasoning:  we  are  to 
determine  what  is  true  of  Jesus  by  omitting  all  that  is  not  true  of  Jesus; 
and  of  course  we  must  know  what  is  true  of  Jesus  before  we  can  deter- 
mine what  is  not  true  of  Jesus.  We  may  search  the  literature  of  criti- 
cism almost  in  vain  for  workable  formal  canons  of  criticism.  E.  A. 
Abbott  does  indeed  suggest  one  (Encychpaedta  Biblica,  col  1782,  note  2; 
cf.  col.  1788,  note  2  and  Schmieders  allusion  to  it,  col  1872)  in  the  form 
that  **thc  presence  of  stumbling-blocks  in  a  narrative  is  proof  of  an  early 
date";  and  this  is  a  canon  which  is  recognized  in  general  by  the 
methodologists  (cf.  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Afethods  of  Historical  Study, 
1886,  pp.  T28.  136:  H.  B.  George,  Historicai  Evidence,  1909^  p.  165) 
as  analogous  to  the  rule  in  Textual  Criticism  that  "preference  should 
be  given  to  the  difficiltor  lectio,"  But  this  canon  is  very  plastic  in  its 
application  as  may  be  observed  from  Abbott's  exposition  of  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  SchmiedeVs  reading  of  it  as  equivalent  to  his  canon 
of  contradiction  on  the  other  (cf.  Das  vierte  Et^angeiium,  etc,  p.  86  bot- 
tom). Bemheim  (of  cit.,  p.  507)  remarks  on  the  slowness  of  the 
emergence  into  recognition  in  general  historical  science  **of  the  great 
simple  maxims  of  investigation," 

•**  Was  Ttwen  uir  von  Jesus ^  1904.  p.  56;  "It  has  been  rightly 
emphasized  that  in  this  regard  our  first  three  Gospels  are  distinguished 
from  the  fourth  only  in  degree.  Must  there  not  then*  have  taken 
place  here  a  complete  repainting  from  the  standpoint  of  faith?  For 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  saying  that  faith  is  the  foe  of  history. 
Where  we  believe  and  honor  we  no  longer  see  objectively." 
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Jesus  by  the  Christian  community,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
this  community  was  a  worshiper  of  Jesus  and  therefore 
predisposed  to  represent  Him  as  making  the  claims  which 
would  justify  that  worship?  This  is,  however,  precisely 
what  we  have  just  seen  Weinel  telling  us  it  is  ill^timate 
to  do.  The  fact  that  the  community  believed  Jesus  to  be 
divine  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  did  not  Himself  also  believe 
that  He  was  divine.  It  must  first  be  proved  (asstuning  it, 
is  not  enough)  that  Jesus  could  not  have  made  a  claim  to 
divinity,  before  the  otherwise  credible  representation  of  the 
community  that  He  did  make  such  a  claim  can  be  set  aside. 
We  must  not  fall  into  the  banality  of  pronouncing  the  testi- 
mony of  earnest  men  to  facts  within  their  knowledge  un- 
trustworthy, just  in  proportion  as  they  have  themselves 
believed  these  facts  and  yielded  themselves  to  their  in- 
fluence. Rather,  their  adherence  to  these  facts,  and  their 
manifest  profound  belief  in  them,  is  the  strongest  testimony 
to  their  actuality  which  they  could  give  us.  So  far  from 
faith  being  the  foe  of  fact,  faith  is  the  correlate  of  fact  and 
its  proper  evidence.  "Faith,"  in  other  words,  as  a  recent 
writer  puts  it,^'^  "did  not  incapacitate  the  evangelists  as 
narrators;  it  showed  them,  rather,  how  infinitely  the  life 
of  Jesus  deserved  narration."  "What  mandate  of  historical 
method,"  exclaims  Johannes  Weiss,^'*  "tells  us  that  the 
interested  parties  [die  Betheiligten]  are  to  be  distrusted 
under  all  circumstances?  .  .  .  The  truly  unprejudiced  man 
will  say:  *With  reference  to  the  nature  of  a  personality 
we  shall  always  reach  ultimately  a  clearer  notion  along 
with  these  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  his  influence 

"*  Hugh  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
191 2,  p.  8.  He  continues :  "The  impulse  to  select,  to  fling  upon  words 
or  incidents  a  light  answering  to  the  later  situation  of  the  Church,  is 
natural  and  intelligible;  what  is  not  so  is  an  impulse  to  deform  or  to 
fabricate.  'Fidelity  to  the  historical  tradition',  a  sympathetic  writer 
[it  is  of  £.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  2  that  he  is  speaking] 
has  said,  'was  undoubtedly  the  chief  aim  of  the  Synoptic  writers. 
Their  work  may  here  and  there  bear  traces  of  theological  coloring, 
but  their  first  interest  was  the  facts.  Their  part  was  not  to  in- 
terpret, but  simply  to  record.* " 

^  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  etc.,  1910,  p.  93. 
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than  with  those  whom  hate  has  made  blind,  or  who  have 
simply  taken  no  interest  in  him/  **  The  matter  is  placed  in 
a  fair  light  by  some  remarks  of  W.  Heitmiiller's:^*^ 

"For   all   particular  accounts   wc   are   indebted   altogether   to 
Christian  sources,  that  is,  to  sources  which  come  from  followers 
of  Jesus.     It  is  a  sign  of  the  presently  rdgning  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  especially  a  proof  of  the 
defective  training  of  the  opptigners  of  Jesus,  that  this   fact  is 
regarded  as  a  ground  of  uneasiness,  and,  on  the  other  side,  as 
a  weapon  to  be  used  against  the   historicity   of  the   Nazarene. 
Who,  on  such  grounds,  doubts  the  historicity  of  Socrates,  be- 
cause we  are  indebted  to  his  votaries  (Verehrem),  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  for  the  chief  accounts  of  him?    And  whence  do  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  Buddha  save  from  the  Buddhist  litera- 
ture?"^ 
In  the  absence  of  all  positive  proof  that  Jesus  was  not 
w^hat  His  followers  represent  Him,  we  must  accept  Him 
as  what  they  represent  Him,    To  refer  subjectively  to  the 
faith  of  His  followers  what  they  refer  objectively  to  His 
person,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would  seem  to  us 
more  natural  that  He  should  have  been  something  differ- 
ent—what we  choose  to  think  Him  rather  than  what  they 
knew  Him  to  be — is  only  to  be  guilty  ourselves,  in  the  por- 
trait which  we  form  of  Jesus,  in  an  immensely  aggravated 
form,  of  the  fault  of  which  we  accuse  them. 

We  have  allowed  that  Schmieders  "pillar-passages** 
might  be  worthy  of  more  consideration  as  evidence  of  a 
contradictory   tradition   underlying  that  which   alone   has 


***  Schiele  und  Zcharnack's  Die  Religion,  etc.,  iii.  191 2,  p.  545. 

*"C/.  H,  Weincl.  1st  das  "liberate*'  Jesus  wider  leg  if  1910,  p.  28, 
"The  whole  tradition  about  Jesus  is  Giristian,^Mark  too,  even  Wcll- 
hausen*s  Trimitive  Mark/  has  Christian  traits;  and  what  is  Chris* 
tian  must  be  cleared  away  from  the  portrait  of  Jcstis  before  He 
Himself  is  found.  But,  then,  only  what  is  in  a  particular  sense  Chris- 
dan*  Jesus  was  certainly  no  Jew,  but  something  new ;  what  is  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  warded  off  from  Him  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  tendencies  which  only  the  later  community  could  have/* 
The  emphasis  upon  the  word  *'only"  here  is  strong;  see  p.  31  (quoted 
above,  p.  260)  and  also  p.  21  when  in  opposition  to  Wrede,  Weinel 
declares:  *'We  must  give  credit  to  a  tradition  so  long  as  it  is  not 
clearly  proved  to  be  impossible."  We  must  not  reject  tradition  in 
principle  and  demand  that  historical  facts  be  shown  to  be  necessary, 
before  we  accept  them  as  act%mL 
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survived  and  become  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  if 
the  Jesus  which  they  bring  before  us  was  not  merely  a 
Jesus  who  possessed  truly  human  traits  and  who  sometimes 
would  not  work  miracles,  but  a  Jesus  who  was  merely  a 
human  being  and  was  quite  incapable  of  working  miracles 
in  any  circumstance.  Of  such  an  implication  of  these 
"pillar-passages,"  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
has  already  sufficiently  appeared.  He  in  whom  a  truly 
human  soul  dwelt  (though  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine 
Spirit)  might  well — ^nay,  needs  must — ^have  been  the  sub- 
ject, as  respects  that  soul,  of  ignorances  (Mk.  xiii.  32)  and 
the  sense  of  desolation  in  the  throes  of  mortal  agony  (Mk. 
XV,  34) ;  and  might  take  a  secondary  place  in  comparison 
with  the  pure  Divine  Spirit  (Mk.  xii.  34).  Refusal  to  work 
miracles  in  given  circumstances  and  on  particular  demands 
cannot  be  held  to  carry  with  it  sheer  inability  to  work  them 
in  all  circumstances  (Mk.  vi.  5;  viii.  12).  Even  in  the  in- 
stances (Mk.  X.  18;  vi.  s)  in  which  a  certain  surface  plausi- 
bility may  attach  to  the  contention  that  a.  less  than  divine 
Jesus  is  implied,  this  plausibility  depends  upon  a  particular 
interpretation  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  passages.  The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to 
Schmieders  "pillar-passages"  accordingly  lies  in  the  ex- 
posure which  they  supply  of  the  weakness  of  the  case 
against  the  consistency  of  the  portraiture  of  the  divine 
Jesus  drawn  in  the  Synoptic  narratives.  Innumerable  pas- 
sages may  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  true  humanity  of 
Jesus  is  presupposed  and  illustrated ;  but  when  passages  are 
sought  in  which  the  true  deity  of  Jesus  is  denied  or  ex- 
cluded, they  are  discoverable  with  great  difficulty  and  are 
verifiable  only  at  the  price  of  a  method  of  interpreting  them 
which  does  extreme  violence  to  them. 

Schmiedel  is  not  alone  in  his  failure  to  unearth  such  pas- 
sages. Others  too,  have  sought  for  them  and  have  come  for- 
ward with  as  meager  a  fruitage  of  their  searching  in  their 
Hands.  For  example,  H.  J.  Holtzmann  thought  that  he 
could  adduce  a  few  passages — ^they  are  five  in  all — in  which 
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Jesus  ranked  Himself  in  dignity  of  being  distinctly  below 
the  Divine.  It  may  be  worth  white  to  place  Holtzniann^s 
passages  by  the  side  of  Schmieders  that  the  weakness  of 
the  general  case  may  become  more  apparent.  What  Holtz- 
mann  is  contending  for,  is  that,  however  high  the  self- 
estimation  may  be  which  is  involved  in  Jesus'  claim  to 
the  Messiaship — a  claim  which  Schmiedel  also  allows  that 
Jesus  certainly  made,  and  against  the  **presumption** 
involved  in  which,  to  call  it  by  no  uglier  namCp  he  also 
stri%'es  to  defend  his  Jesus*^** — He  nevertheless  distinctly 
ranks  Himself  below  the  Divine  in  dignity  and  thus  guards 
Himself  against  the  imputation  of  claiming  "superhnman- 
hood"  (Uebennenschentum).  The  central  portion  of  his 
argument  runs  as  follows  :*^^ 

*'L€t  the  title  of  Messiah  betoken  the  highest  exaltation  of 
human  self-esteem  (Selbstgefiihi),  there  is  at  least  given  in 
the  unqualit'icfl  subordination  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
supreme  idea  of  God  an  absoltitely  sufficient  gfuarantee  against 
a  self-gliirifying  supcrhumanness.  Immutable  facts  establish 
this,  such  ^5  that  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man  are  adjudged 
pardonable,  in  contrast  with  sins  against  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Mt  xi'u  32=^Lk.  xii,  10),  and  that  He  recognizes  as  His 
own  not  those  that  call  on  Him  as  Lord,  but  only  those  that  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  (Mt.  vii.  21-23  — Lk.  vi.  46,  Mk,  iii.  J5 
^Mt*  xii.  50  =  Lk.  viii.  21).**     He  even  indeed  declines  to  be 


^  Die  Person  Jesu,  etc.,  pp,  ro-i8  (E.  T,  pp.  28-52).  It  was  in  no 
sense  due  to  presumption  {Veberhebung,  f^nde),  he  contends,  that 
Jesus  held  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  He  reached  that  conception  of 
Himself  only  through  severe  struggles  (p.  16).  Therefore,  though 
in  so  thinking  of  Himself,  He  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
being  a  visionary  (Sfhivarmer},  if  this  means  only  that  "He  cherished 
expectations  concerning  Himself  which  go  too  high  and  are  afterwards 
not  realized/'  yet  these  too  exalted  expectations  were  not  the  product 
of  pride  iSeWstuberhebung)  and  He  was  not  a  visionary  in  this 
sense.  *'It  certainly  is  a  misfortune  that  the  highest  up  to  which 
Jesus  reached  out  in  order  to  fulfil  His  mission.  His  belief  in  His 
messianic  dignity,  led  also  to  expectations  such  as  these^  which  could 
never  really  be  fultiflcd;  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  shadow  is  cast 
by  this  upon  His  character  or  Hts  purity**  (p.  17:  E,  T.  p.  51). 

*"  H.  J.  Holtzmann :  Das  messtanische  Beu^usstsein  Jesu,  1907,  p.  82. 

"*0n   these   passages,  cf.   Karl    Thieme,   Die  christUche  Demui,   I., 

1006,  p.   TJ7t     **But  with  reference  to  such  judgments  on  such  pas- 
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addressed  as  'Good  Master',  because  this  would  involve  assumiK 
tion  of  God's  exclusive  property  (Mk.  x.  i8  =  Lk.  xviii.  19).  It  is 
not  His  but  solely  God's  concern  to  dispose  of  dignities  and 
honors  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mk.  x.  4i  =  Mt.  xx.  25). 
Jesus  rather  knows  Himself  (Lk.  xxii.  27)  with  each  of  His 
followers  as  a  servant,  and  when  He  enforces  upon  His  dis- 
ciples that  all  true  greatness  which  avails  with  God  reveals  it- 
self in  service  (Mk.  x.  40-45  =  Mt.  xx.  20-26;  Mt.  xxiii.  11  = 
Lk.  xxii.  20)  this  applies  to  Himself  too.  These  are  declara- 
tions incapable  of  bing  invented  (unerfindbare),  which  sur- 
pass in  eternal  value  all  that  is  eschatological,  in  the  mouth  of 
Him  whom  nevertheless  the  very  next  generation  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  (Mt.  xxv.  31-34)  and  in 
the  end  made  equal  with  CJod.'"" 

It  was  not,  however,  the  next  generation  which  "exalted 
Jesus  to  the  throne  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,"  but  Jesus 
Himself;  it  is  involved,  to  go  no  farther,  in  His  favorite 
self -designation  of  Son  of  Man.    Nor  was  it  merely  "in  the 


sages,  the  question  is  to  be  asked  whether  there  are  really  set  over 
against  one  another  here  God  and  Jesus*  ego,  a  demeanor  toward  the 
one  and  a  demeanor  towards  the  other.  What  Jesus  brings  into  op- 
position to  one  another  is  rather  two  kinds  of  demeanor  towards 
Himself  and  His  preaching — the  one,  calling  Him  'Lord,  Lord,'  plead- 
ing rights  of  kinship  with  Him,  giving  Him  extravagant  ad- 
miration, envying  His  mother,  and  so  forth,  and  not  doing  what  He 
commands  (cf.  Lk.  vi.  46)  ;  the  other,  according  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God  with  which  He  comes  forward,  and  doing  what  He 
announces  as  the  will  of  God.  The  general  meaning  of  these  dec- 
larations is  not  that  Jesus  points  in  any  way  away  from  Himself  to 
God,  but  that  He  deprecates  every  manner  of  relation  to  Him  which 
does  not  include  the  doing  of  His  moral  requirements." 

^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  little  advance  has  been*  made  on  the 
Arians  in  this  method  of  argument.  Athanasius  (Migne,  Patr,  Graec, 
xxvi.  col.  985c)  tells  us  that  in  attempting  to  discover  a  less  than 
divine  Jesus  in  the  Scriptures  they  said:  "How  can  [the  Son]  be  like 
[the  Father]  or  of  the  Father's  essence,  when  it  is  written,  As  the 
Father  has  life  in  Himself,  so  He  has  given  also  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself?  There  is,  they  say,  a  superiority  in  the  giver  above  the 
reciever.  And,  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  they  say.  No  one  is  good 
except  one,  God.  And  again.  My  Ciod,  my  (k)d,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?  And  once  more.  Of  the  last  day  no  one  knoweth,  not  even  the 
Son,  except  the  Father.  And  again,  Whom  the  Father  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world.  And  again.  Whom  the  Father  raised  from  the 
dead.  How,  then,  they  say,  can  He  that  is  raised  from  the  dead  be 
like  or  of  the  same  nature  with  Him  that  raised  Him?"  This  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  Holtzmann  before  Holtzmann. 
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end"  that  He  was  made  **equal  with  God:*'  Jesus  Himself 
placed  Himself  not  only  *'at  the  side  of  God**  in  contradis- 
tinction to  all  creatures,  above  the  angels  of  heaven  them- 
selves (Mk.  xiii.  52,  one  of  SchmiedeFs  "pillar-passages"), 
and  asserted  for  Himself  an  interactive  reciprocity  with  God 
in  knowledge  of  one  another,  snch  as  implies  His  equality 
with  God  (Mt.  xi.  zy^  a  passage  admitted  by  Schniiedel 
to  be  authentic),  but  also  combines  His  own  person 
as  Son  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in  the  One  Name 
which  is  above  every  name  (Mt.  xxviii.  19).  The  difficulty 
with  Holtzmann  as  with  Schmiedel  is  only  that  he  cannot 
think  in  the  terms  of  the  historical  tradition  of  Christianity 
and  is  consumed  by  zeal  to  get  behind  the  tradition  and  im- 
pose his  own  forms  of  thought  on  the  'Veal"  Jesus.  The 
marks  of  lowliness  of  spirit  which  he  discovers  in  Jesus — 
who,  being  man,  declared  Himself  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart- — seem  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  claim  for 
Jesus  of  a  Divine  nature  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
sets  before  himself  the  irreconcilable  dilemma,  either  Divine 
or  human,  and  never  once  entertains  the  wider  conception 
of  both  Divine  and  human.  And  yet  it  is  really  undeniable 
that  this  is  the  conception  which  rules  the  w^hole  historical 
tradition  of  Christianityi  underlies  the  narratives  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  truly  as  the  reasoning  of  Paul,  and 
provides  the  one  key  which  will  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  as  depicted  in  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion known  to  us.  To  tear  the  elements  of  this  self -con- 
sciousness apart,  and  assign  fragments  of  it  to  Jesus  and 
other  fragments  to  the  **faith  of  the  community''  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  thus  a  view  of  Jesus  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  feeling  and  thinking  about  Jesus  is 
attained  which  falls  better  in  with  the  paradigms  of  our 
preconceived  conceptions  of  what  were  **natural/*  or  even 
of  what  were  possible,  is  utterly  illegitimate  criticism,  in  the 
complete  absence  of  evidence  for  any  such  discrimination  of 
facts  in  the  tradition,  or  for  any  such  development  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking  concerning  Jesus»  as  is  supposed.     We 
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must  awake  at  last  to  the  understanding  that  the  historical 
tradition  of  Jesus  is  of  a  Divine-human  Jesus  and  that  this 
tradition  is  copious,  constant,  and  to  all  appearance  ab- 
original. To  break  with  this  tradition  is  to  break  with  the 
entire  historical  tradition  of  Jesus,  and  to  cast  ourselves 
adrift  to  form  a  conception  of  the  real  Jesus  purely  a  priori, 
in  accordance  with  our  own  notions  of  the  fit  or  the  pos- 
sible, unaided  by  the  least  scrap  of  historical  evidence. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  we  must  exclude  the  im- 
possible from  our  conception  of  the  actual  Jesus.  Un- 
doubtedly the  impossible  cannot  have  been  actual.  It  is  a 
reasonable  custom  of  historians  therefore  to  exclude  the 
manifestly  impossible  from  the  constructions  of  the  actual 
which  they  extract  from  the  testimony  before  them;^*® 
though  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  recommend  a  wise 
wariness  in  declaring  attested  occurrences  impossible.**^  Of 
one  thing  we  may  meanwhile  be  sure, — ^that  what  was  actual 
can  scarcely  be  impossible ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  way — ^among 
others — of  determining  what  is  possible  to  observe  what  is 
actual.  The  testimony  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  super- 
natural Jesus  is  simply  overwhelming.  Shall  we  set  it  all 
aside  on  the  bald  assumption  that  the  supernatural  is  im- 
possible? Two  remarks  fall  to  be  made  here.  The  first  is 
that  Schmiedel  at  least  is  committed  not  to  treat  the  super- 
natural element  in  the  Synoptical  account  of  Jesus  as  a 
priori  impossible.  "It  would  clearly  be  wrong,"  he  says,**^ 
"in  an  investigation  such  as  the  present,  to  start  from  any 

'**  Cf.  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  IntroductiotP  to  the  Study  of  History, 
1898,  p.  206  ff :  H.  B.  George,  Historical  Evidence,  1909,  pp.  138-167. 

"*H.  B.  George,  for  example  wishes  us  to  be  chary  of  rejecting 
all  miraculous  accounts  (though  on  grounds  which  only  go  part  of  the 
way)  and  not  only  enunciates  the  general  proposition  that  "when  a 
statement  is  made  by  a  real  contemporary  it  requires  something 
beyond  mere  intrinsic  improbability  to  lead  us  to  disbelieve  it"  (p.  164), 
but,  with  his  eye  directly  on  miracles,  declares  that  although  when  the 
document  narrating  them  is  of  low  credibility  they  may  be  safely 
neglected,  yet  when  the  general  credibility  of  documents  must  be  rated 
high,  "it  becomes  more  difficult  to  disparage  any  statement  contained 
in  them,  whether  it  is  called  miraculous  or  not"  (p.  169). 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1877. 
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such  postulate  or  axiom  as  that  ^miracles'  are  impossible," 
— though,  as  we  have  seen,  if  he  does  not  start  from  this 
postulate  he  soon  calls  it  in  as  the  determining  principle  of 
his  criticism.**'  The  second  remark  is  that  the  supernatural 
element  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  life  of  Jesus  except 
on  the  groimd  of  its  a  priori  impossibility.  To  all  critical 
efforts  to  exclude  it,  it  proves  absolutely  intractable.  The 
whole  historical  tradition  testifies  to  an  intensely  supernatural 
Jesus.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  a  philosophical  presup- 
position that  the  supernatural  is  impossible  that  the  super- 
natural Jesus  can  be  set  aside.***  But  thus  the  question  as 
to  the  supernatural  Jesus  is  shifted  into  a  regfion  other  than 
the  historical.  Whether  the  supernatural  is  possible  is  a 
question  not  of  historical  criticism  but  of  philosophical 
world-view.  For  the  present  it  may  be  permitted  to  go  at 
that.  It  is  enough  to  have  made  it  plain  that  if  the  super- 
natural Jesus  is  to  be  displaced  from  history,  it  is  not  on 
historical  grounds  that  He  can  be  displaced. 


^Encyclopaedia  Bthlica,  col.  1878:  "Lk.  xxiii.  44  expressly,  and  Mk. 
XV.  53,  Mt  xxvii.  45  also  to  all  appearance,  allege  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
ajcelestial  phenomenon  which,  however,  is  possible  only  at  the  period 
of  New  Moon, — i.e.,  shortly  before  the  ist  of  Nisan — and  cannot 
happen,  on  the  15th  or  14th  of  a  month",  that  is  to  say  the  phenomenon 
of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  cannot  have  happened  unless  it  happened 
naturally.     Cf,  above,   note   13. 

^"For,"  says  Strauss  (second  Life  of  Jesus.  I.  p.  19),  "if  the 
Gospels  are  really  and  truly  historical,  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude 
miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  miracles 
are  incompatible  with  history,  then  the  Gospels  are  not  really  historical 
records." 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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A  First  Book  in  Metaphysics.  By  Walter  T.  Marvin,  Collegiate  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  Rutgers  G>llege.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xiv,  271.  $1.50 
net 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  has  had  in  mind  to  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing three  purposes:  "First,  he  wished  the  book  to  be  simple,  clear 
and  definite,  and  as  brief  as  possible  in  order  that  the  student  using 
it  might  devote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  time  to  further  reading." 
"Secondly,  he  wished  to  write,  not  an  outline  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  nor  a  long  discussion  regarding 
the  definition  and  division  of  philosophy,  nor  again  an  account  of 
rival  philosophical  schools  and  their  theories,  but  a  book  in  metaphysics, 
a  book  representing  consistently  one  contemporary  philosophical  ten- 
dency." "Lastly,  he  wished  to  adapt  the  book  especially  to  the  Oxford 
or  preceptorial  method  of  instruction." 

These  three  aims  have  been  realized.  Professor  Marvin's  work  is  a 
model  of  clear,  concise  and  interesting  statement.  It  demonstrates  that 
even  the  metaphysician  can  speak  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Again, 
he  has  given  us,  not  a  history  of  metaphysics,  but  a  consistent  presen- 
tation of  neo-realism ;  and  in  this  we  think  that  he  has  done  most 
wisely.  "The  beginner  demands,  and  has  the  right  to  demand,  a  modem 
philosophical  creed."  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  nothing  has 
done  more  to  bring  metaphysics  and  even  philosophy  in  general  into 
disrepute  than  the  fact  that  in  modem  times  they  have  come  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  though  the  writer  had  no  creed  of  his  own  and  did  not  deem 
It  important  that  any  one  else  should  have  one.  Nor  has  the  author 
failed  to  adapt  his  book  to  the  Oxford  or  preceptorial  method  of  in- 
struction. He  has  almost  given  a  convincing  object  lesson  of  what 
this  method  of  instruction  is.  The  classified  and  grraded  references 
for  private  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  are  invaluable.  They  not 
only  show  him  what  to  read,  but  they  suggest,  and  even  constrain,  that 
free  discussion  with  a  competent  instructor  which  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Oxford  method.  Would  that  we  had  enjoyed  it  in  our 
college  days! 

As  to  neo-realism  and  its  claim  to  be  the  true  metaphysic,  the  re- 
viewer, because  a  layman  in  philosophy,  asks  for  more  light  and  more 
time.  Accustomed  to  ground  his  thinking  on  the  natural-realism  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  there  is  not  a  little  that  seems  at  least  strange  to  him 
in  neo-realism.  With  its  purpose  to  learn  from  science  and  to  be  tme 
to  fact  he  is.  of  course,  in  fullest  sympathy,  and  he  believes  that  in 
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emphasizing  this  it  will  fulfil  a  high  and  an  important  mission  ■  but  he  is 
not  prepared  to  say  unqualifiedly,  as  has  been  said,  that  "philosophy 
must  follow  the  sciences  rather  than  pretend  to  lead  them/*  Doubtless, 
she  should  and  must  ever  learn  from  them  and  check  herself  by  them» 
but  could  metaphysics  be  the  science  of  fundamental  truth  and  resign 
leadership?  It  cannot  determine  facts,  but  must  it  not  ultimately  deter- 
mine our  view  of  facts? 

In  Professor  Marvin's  presentation  of  neo-realism  there  is  much, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  which  commends  it  to  the  Christian  apologist  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  on  the  discontinuous  in 
evolution  and  the  contingency  of  the  world.  These  appear,  not  only 
to  allow,  but  to  demand,  creation  and  the  Supernatural  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  that  which  must  afford  difficulty  to  the  apologist,  and 
which,  consequently,  he  cannot  accept  without  further  light.  Thus,  the 
teaching  that  faith  is  "unfounded  assertion'*  (p.  54),  Of  course,  it  is 
unfounded  in  the  sense  which  the  author  intends;  that  is,  what  is 
believed  is  neither  perceived  nor  demonstrated :  but  would  it  be 
genuine  faith,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  adequate  evidence?  and  can  it 
rest  on  adequate  evidence,  as  unimpeachable  testimony,  and  be  properly 
called  ''unfounded"?  Again,  we  cannot  reduce  causation  to  implication 
merely*  A  cause  does  imply  its  effect,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  implies  it  because  it  is  a  substance  with  power  to  pro- 
duce it*  Once  more,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  his  rejection  of 
the  theistic  proofs.  In  this  respect  neo*realism  seems  to  us  to  have 
borrowed  too  much  from  Kant,  as  in  that  just  noticed  it  would  appear 
to  lean  too  much  toward  Hume,  Doubtless,  as  the  great  thinker  of 
Konigsburg  stated  the  theistic  proofs  they  did  issue  in  antinomies,  but 
is  his  statement  of  them  the  only  one  or  the  true  one?  Finally,  must 
the  independence  or  real  existence  of  the  soul  be  left  in  suspense  until 
the  psychologist  settles  it  by  "discovering  some  crucial  experiment" 
f  p.  266)  ?  This  is  a  question  which  psychology  has  been  relegating  to 
metaphysics,  and  now   the  new  metaphysics   kicks   it  back  into   psy- 

r  chology ;  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  reviewer,  the  real 
existence  of  the  soul  ts  the  condition  of  either  metaphysics  or  science. 
In  writing  thus,  however,  we  would  not  decry  the  volume  under  re- 
view. We  would  simply  call  attention  to  some  of  the  points  at  which 
we  would  like  to  have  more  light  from  neo-realism.  The  book  before 
us  is  a  real  and  important  contribution  to  metaphysics.     Perhaps,  the 

I  least  thing  that  it  has  done  has  been   to  show  the  wide  extent,  the 
positiveness  and  the  practical  nature  of  the  content  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy;  but  this  is  both  great  and  unusual. 
Princeton.  William   Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


The  Nature  of  Periofmtity.     A   Course  of   Lectures.     By  William 

Temple,  Headmaster  of  Rcpton;  Late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 

Oxford;    Qiaplain   to   the   Archbishop   of    Canterbury,     London: 

MacmiMan  &  Co.     191 1»     r2mo;  pp.  xxxii,  120, 

This  book  consists  of  eight  brief  lectures  on  "PcrsonaHty"  delivered 
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in  Oxford  in  the  Lent  Term  of  i9io»  to  which  has  been  prefixed  as 
an  introduction  a  lecture  on  "Materialism  and  Agnosticism'*  delivered 
in  Melbourne  in  August  1910.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  singu- 
larly clear  and  direct,  even  conversational ;  and  it  makes  admiral^e  read- 
ing. The  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  attain  a  good  working  notion  of  the 
nature  of  personality  and  the  method  pursued  is,  as  the  author  him- 
self explains,  partly  inductive  and  partly  deductive,  but  mainly  induc- 
tive. Starting  with  the  simplest  notions  as  expressed  in  the  contrast- 
ing ideas  of  Thing,  Brute,  Person,  the  conception  of  Personality  is 
gradually  built  up  in  crisp  sentences  and  by  means  of  the  most  homely 
and  striking  illustrations.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  "purpose  is  the 
highest  and  most  distinctive  mark  of  Personality"  (p.  71) ;  and  this 
icsult  is  right  if  only  we  bear  fully  in  mind  that  the  purpose  is  not 
the  Person  but  the  Person's.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Temple  would 
altogether  forget  this;  but  in  view  of  the  obviously  voluntarist  ten- 
dency of  his  thought  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  the  remark. 

Mr.  Temple's  fundamental  interest  is  theological  and  therefore  he 
does  not  stay  in  his  inquiry  until  he  reaches  the  idea  of  God  and  indeed 
01  what  he  calls  "the  triune  personality  of  God"  In  his  view  complete 
personality  is  found  only  in  God  in  whom  the  series  begun  with  the 
Thing  finds  its  end  term;  since  in  Him  alone  we  find  a  "spiritual 
Being  wholly  determined  by  Himself."  Or  rather,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, four  ideas  enter  into  the  groimds  of  the  judgment  that  God  is 
alone  completely  personal:  He  is  a  "spiritual  Being  to  whom  all 
time  has  a  value,  and  to  whom  therefore,  in  some  sense,  all  time  is 
present,  but  for  whom  the  future  is  always  the  governing  element  in 
time;  a  Being  determined  by  Himself  alone  and  in  His  action  always 
guided  by  His  whole  Purpose,  never  by  any  single  impulse  or  caprice; 
a  Being  moreover  whose  Purpose  is  absolutely  self-less — a  Being  who 
realizes  Himself  in  spending  Himself  for  others"  (p.  79).  To  this 
typical  Personality  our  incomplete  personalities  make  only  a  qualified 
approach. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  discussion  many  admirable  remarks 
which  at  once  stimulate  and  satisfy  thought.  No  doubt  there  are  others 
which  rather  stimulate  than  satisfy  it  It  is  quite  startling  to  be  told, 
for  instance,  that  so  completely  is  morality  a  social  affair  that:  "The 
isolated  individual  may  be  wise  or  foolish;  he  cannot  be  moral  or  im- 
moral. An  atheistic  debauchee  upon  a  desert  island  is  not  liable  to 
moral  censure"  (p.  51).  And  we  revolt  equally  strongly  when  we  arc 
told  that  God  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  world.  "If  it  is  said 
that,  at  least  before  the  Creation,  God  existed  alone  and  in  no  relation 
at  all,  then  I  say  that  'before  the  Creation'  is  a  phrase  to  which  I  can 
attach  no  meaning,  for  I  cannot  see  why  the  world  should  ever  have 
begun  at  all.  God  is  its  Creator,  not  because  He  made  it  at  a  moment 
of  time,  but  because  from  all  eternity  to  all  eternity  it  depends  upon 
the  Will  of  God"  (p.  87).  "God  as  He  is  in  Himself  is  God  in  relation  to 
the  world ;  God  out  of  that  relation  is  precisely  God  as  He  is  not,  either 
in  Himself  or  otherwise"  (p.  98).    He  has  therefore  no  need  to  posit 
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a  "social  Trinity"  to  give  him  a  self-conscious  and  a  living  God;  he 
therefore  does  not  teach  a  "social  Trinity*' — what  he  teaches  as  to 
the  Trinity  he  himself  feels  requires  to  be  defended  from  the  charge 
of  Sabellianism ;  *'We  cannot  with  safety  go  further  in  this  direction 
than  to  say  that  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  there  must  be  a  wealth  of 
Being  adequate  to  support  three  essential  and  essentially  distinct  re- 
lations in  which  we  know  that  we  stand  to  God*'  (p.  115). 

Enough  has  doubtless  been  said,  however,  to  suggest  the  general  trend 
of  Mr,  Temple's  philosophising.  Possibly  even  the  few  brief  quotations 
that  have  been  made  may  suggest  the  crispness  of  the  language  in 
which  he  gives  it  expression.  Perhaps  when  we  have  said  his  book 
is  a  stimulating  book  we  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said.  This  i& 
probably  all  he  intended  it  to  be. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion,  Its  Origin,  Function^  and  Future* 
By  James  H.  Leuba,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, U.  S.  A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1912,  8vo; 
pp.  xiv,  367.    $2,00  net, 

The  author  of  this  quite  elaborate  work  does  not  pretend  that  ''his 
concern  in  it  has  been  purely  scientific".  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  that 
"religion  is  too  vital  a  matter  to  leave  even  the  theoretically  minded 
person  altogether  indifferent  to  its  destiny".  Hence,  it  is  that  he 
would  bring  to  it  "the  purification  and  guidance"  that  only  science  can 
provide,  and  ''particularly  the  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  conscious  life 
which  can  be  contributed,  not  by  studies  in  comparative  religion  nor  by 
criticism  of  sacred  texts,  but  only  by  psychology."  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  soon  becomes  evident  that  he  docs  not  aim  at  what  we  would  consider 
the  regeneration  of  religion  through  psychology:  he  would  rather  under- 
mine the  religious  view  of  God  and  the  world.  Almost  at  the  opening 
of  his  discussion  he  frankly  informs  us:  "I  cannot  persuade  m^ysel? 
that  divine  personal  beings,  be  they  primitive  gods  or  the  Christian 
Father,  have  more  than  a  subjective  existence  (p.  10),  and  at  the  close 
of  his  book  he  afErms  **theism  to  be  logically  impossible"  (p.  21).  That 
is,  as  the  context  shows,  though  he  oflFers  the  reader  the  alternative  be- 
tween the  objective  and  the  merely  subjective  existence  of  the  gods, 
he  indicates  that  he  himself  has  prejudged  the  question  and  announces 
himself  an  agnostic,  if  not  an  atheist.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  of 
his  bias  against  religion  and  specially  against  Christianity.  On  page 
309  he  writes:  "Belief  in  individual  immortality  is  not  as  necessary  to 
man  as  the  small  minority  who  talk  about  it  would  make  it  appear. 
Man  gets  along  perfectly  well  without  it.  Our  behaviour  shows  that 
we  are  very  well  organized  to  live  an  individually  finite  life  on  this 
temporary  planet";  and  on  page  275  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his 
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position  when  he  tells  us :  "The  author  was  brought  up  in  a  religious 
atmosphere.  During  adolescence  and  several  subsequent  years,  he  was 
deeply  stirred  by  religion  and  passed  through  conversion.  And  although 
now  he  finds  little  acceptable  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
dogmas,  he  has  retained  a  sympathetic  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  religious  life."  That  is  to  say,  the  book  which  is  under  review  is 
not,  as  its  title  would  imply,  a  dispassionate  scientific  discussion  of 
religion  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology ;  but  it  is  a  polemic  specially 
against  the  Christian  religion  by  a  psychologist  who  writes  with  all  the 
bias  and  temper  of  a  lover  who  has  turned  against  his  first  love.  This 
is  a  hard  thing  to  say  and,  like  every  angumentum  ad  hominem,  it 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  main  issue.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  said.  Otherwise,  the  unsophisticated  reader  might  easily  be  misled 
by  such  frequent  slurs  and  insinuations  as  that  the  religion  of  the 
future  "must  be  free  from  the  dishonest  shifts  to  which  traditional 
Christianity  is  now  driven"  (p.  333). 

Returning,  however,  to  the  criticism  of  the  book  in  itself  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  author,  we  are  constrained  to  take  exception: 

1.  To  its  conception  of  religion.  "Religion,"  says  Dr.  Leuba,  "is  that 
part  of  human  experience  in  which  man  feels  himself  in  relation  with 
powers  of  psychic  nature,  usually  personal  powers,  and  makes  use  of 
them"  (p.  52).  This  definition,  however,  misses  the  point  It  does 
not  tell  us  why  the  religious  man  believes  that  psychic  powers  can 
help  him.  It  is  because  he  apprehends  them  as  able  to  influence  his 
destiny  and  himself  as  necessarily  subject  to  them.  In  a  word,  the 
use  of  psychic  powers  characteristic  of  religion  is  not  a  use  of  them 
as  merely  helpful ;  it  is  a  use  of  them  as  powers  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  This  is  true,  if  not  always  clear,  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  re- 
ligions;  it  is  self-evident  in  such  a  religion  as  Christianity:  and  the 
reasoa  why  our  author  has  made  his  mistake  is  that,  like  so  many, 
he  would  look  for  the  essence  of  religion  in  its  lowest  rather  than  in  its 
highest  forms.  As  Edward  Caird  has  well  said,  "In  the  first  instance, 
at  least,  we  must  read  development  backward  and  not  forward,  we  must 
find  the  key  to  the  first  stage  in  the  meaning  of  the  last"  (The  Evolu« 
tion  of  Religion,  vol.  I,  p.  48). 

2.  His  explanation  of  magic.  He  would  regard  it  as  originating  in 
the  belief  in  impersonal  force;  he  would  call  this  belief  "dynamism"; 
and  he  holds  that  this  belief  in  impersonal  force  "not  only  arises 
first,  but  persists  after  more  complex  notions  of  power  have  been 
added."  Whence,  however,  the  idea  of  force  at  all?  Is  it  not  from  the 
beginning  conceived  personally?  Is  it  not  from  our  own  consciousness 
of  self  as  willing  and  so  energising  that  we  derive  our  idea  of  power? 
It  would  seem  as  if  our  author's  judgment  had  been  shaped  by  his 
d  priori  theory  rather  than  by  psychology.  In  the  light  of  the  latter,  it 
is  impersonal  power  which  is  the  more  abstract  and  difficult  conception. 

3.  His  account  of  morality.  He  traces  it,  not  to  the  discernment  and 
appreciation  of  an  objective  law,  but  to  the  presence  of  the  needs  arising 
in  the  course  of  social  development.    That  is,  society  instead  of  being 
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determined  by  it,  evolves  it.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  there  are  certain 
fised  principles  of  expediency?  Why  is  that  we  find  that  true  self* 
realization  must  follow  definite  lines?  Why  is  it  that  in  both  history 
and  individual  experience  there  is  evident  a  distinct  power  that  makes 
for  a  distinct  and  immutable  something  which  we  call  righteousness? 
All  this  would  be  impossible,  it  could  not  when  appreciated  even  be 
conceived,  but  for  a  standard  above  expediency,  objective  to  self,  and 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things  only  because  expressing  their  true 
purpose.  When  the  essentially  mutable  tends  thus  to  realize  the 
immutable,  there  is  implied  an  immutable  standard,  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  above  and  thus  objective  to  the  mutable.  In  a  word,  our 
author  mistakes  the  occasion  for  the  cause.  We  may  grant  that  it  is 
only  in  the  course  of  social  development  and  in  response  to  its  needs 
that  morality  emerges:  but  that  does  not  make  it,  just  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  could  not  be,  the  product  of  social  development.  Here,  as  else- 
where, ideas  determine  needs  rather  than  needs  ideas, 

4.  The  origin  of  religion.  Our  author's  account  of  this  is  vitiated 
by  the  same  loose  and  false  reasoning  that  we  have  been  criticizing. 
We  should  anticipate  that  it  ivould  be  so,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
from  the  naive  assurance  with  which  he  undertakes  to  show  tis  just 
how  religion  began.  He  seems  incapable  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  discerning  and  describing  the  origin  of  the  prehistoric.  He  tells 
us  precisely  how  primitive  man  first  came  to  conceive  of  and  to  rely 
on  psychic  powers,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
with  him.  'The  observation  of  a  variety  of  phenomena  suggests  to  the 
primitive  mind  the  existence  of  unseen  agents  of  various  sorts":  (l) 
dreams,  trances,  and  allied  phenomena  generate  the  belief  in  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  human  form  and  attributes;  (2)  the  personification  of  natural 
objects  leads  to  the  belief  in  nature-beings  conceived  frequently  as 
animals;  (3)  the  problem  of  creation  gives  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  Maker 
or  Makers  in  the  form  of  man**  (p.  no),  This  idea  of  God  thus 
suggested  is  then  developed  and  elevated  according  to  the  ascending 
needs  of  men.  In  a  word,  God  does  not  make  us,  but  we  make  God. 
The  question,  however,  at  once  arises,  Why  do  not  the  animals  also 
make  God?  Essentially  the  same  phenomena  appear  to  them  as  to 
us.  Their  need  of  God  is  as  real  if  not  so  great  as  ours.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  they  never  become  religious?  Thus  this,  as  every  purely 
naturalistic  explanation  of  religion,  ends  in  mystery.  As  Bavinck  has 
well  said,  "They  alt  have  the  defect  that  they  cannot  derive  religion 
from  non-religious  factors,  and  cither  cannot  find  the  transition,  or,  if 
they  indicate  such  a  transition,  always  presuppose  religion;  they  thus 
oscillate  between  a  metabasis  eis  alio  genos  and  a  petitio  pnncipii" 
(The  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  p.  159)*  This  is  admitted  by  the 
most  competent  scholars.  "How  religion  arose  and  out  of  what  causes 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us",  says  Troeltsch.  **and  just  as  in  the  case  of 
morals  and  logic,  will  always  remain  unknown  to  us*'  (Die  Christ 
Religion,  in  Die  Kuitur  der  Gegetmrnrt,  p.  483).  Openly  or  secretly  all 
turn  back  to  a  unique  inborn  disposition,  to  a  religio  insita.    Not  only 
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does  Troeltsch  do  this,  but  also  Schroeder,  adherent  of  the  doctrine 
of  descent  though  he  is.  Tiele  went  back  to  an  inborn  feeling  and  need 
of  the  infinite,  and  even  Hugo  d«  Vries  speaks  of  the  need  of  re- 
ligion as  an  inborn  quality  of  man  (H.  de  Vries,  AfstamnUngs-en 
Mutatieleer,  p.  56).  If,  however,  religion  as  religio  insita  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  human  nature,  "it  points",  as  Bavinck  says,  "directly 
back  to  revelation.  Wie  stand  here  before  essentially  the  same  dilemma 
as  in  the  case  of  self-consciousness.  If  self -consciousness  is  not  a  de- 
lusion or  imagination"  (and  Dr.  Leuba  admits  that  religious  belief 
is  neither  [p.  no]),  "  the  reality  of  the  self  is  necessarily  included  in  it; 
hence  religion  is  either  a  pathology  of  the  human  spirit,  or  it  postulates 
the  existence,  the  revelation,  and  the  knowableness  of  God"  (Phil,  of 
Rev.,  p.  159).  That  is,  in  order  to  validate  our  author's  explanation, 
we  must  assume  what  he,  by  means  of  it,  would  explain  away. 

5.  His  sources  of  information.  These  are:  "the  present  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  known  to  us;  the  behavior  and 
ideas  of  children;  and  the  teachings  of  geneiial  psychology"  (p.  vii). 
The  first  two  of  these,  at  least,  are  worthless.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  embryo,  of  childhood  and  of  youft 
are  a  recapitulation  of  those  of  the  ancestors  of  men  and  of  the  first 
men  themselves.  Thus  the  small  stature  of  human  beings  in  youth 
certainly  should  prove  that  primitive  men  were  very  small;  but  accord- 
ing to  Stanley  Hall,  they  were  rather  of  gigantic  stature  (Adolescence, 
I,  p.  107;  II,  p.  67).  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  same  writer  concludes 
that  there  are  "many  inversions"  in  the  ontogenetic  law:  "ontogeny 
often  reverses  the  order  of  phylogeny"  (Adolescence,  I,  p.  241).  Nor 
do  the  nature-peoples  afford  us  better  means  of  learning  to  know  primi- 
tive man.  "The  name  itself  is  misleading;  nature-peoples  are  nowhere 
to  be  found,  any  more  than  wild  or  culture-less  people",  in  the  strict 
sense.  As  Fr.  Ratzel  says,  "The  peoples  can  not  be  arranged  in  suc- 
cession, one  after  the  other;  it  is  arbitrary  to  place  the  nature-peoples 
at  the  beginning  of  the  genealogical  table  of  the  human  race  and  to 
represent  their  condition  as  the  original  condition  of  mankind"  (Volker* 
kundo,  I.  p.  14).  That  is,  our  author's  chief  sources  of  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  become  available  only  on  a  one-sided  theory 
of  the  development  of  the  human  race.  Degeneracy  is  a  fact  as  truly 
as  progress. 

6.  Loose  reasoning.  An  example  of  this  appears  in  the  criticism  of 
the  cosmological  argument  and,  indeed,  of  the  theistic  proofs  generally. 
Because  no  one  of  them,  when  interpreted  strictly,  realizes  the  complete 
idea  of  God,  it  is  held  that  all  of  them,  when  combined,  cannot.  Nor  is 
this  non-sequitur  the  only  error.  The  law  of  causal  resemblance  is 
entirely  overlooked;  viz.,  that  "nothing  can  be  in  the  effect  which  is 
not  potentially  in  the  cause",  and  that  "the  cause  must  always  be,  in  its 
nature  and  possibilities,  superior  to  its  effect".  Thus,  if  personality  be 
in  the  world — and  it  is  that  in  it  which  is  highest, — ^how  can  the  First 
Cause  of  the  world  be  less  than  personal,  that  is,  be  impersonal? 

7.  The  general  assumption  really  underlying  the  whole  discussion,  that 
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expediency  and  truth  are  distinct  and  that  as  a  stimulus  of  religion 
expediency  is  of  more  value  than  truth.  Thus  our  author  reviews  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  mankind  from  a  "beUef  in  non-existent 
gods*'  (p.  11),  and  he  concludes  that  we  may  **affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  mere  belief  in  gods**,  though  an  utterly  false  belief,  "may  of 
itself  produce  results  sufBcient  to  make  of  religion  a  factor  of  the 
highest  biological  importance"  (p.  14).  This,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
terms,  means  the  abrogation  of  truth  and  thus  the  stultification  of  the 
writer  On  his  principle,  honesty  need  not  be  the  best  policy  and  the 
impulse  to  true  progress  may  be  untruth. 

8.  The  future  religion.  This  is  the  religion  of  humanity  conceived 
idealistically  rather  than  positivistically.  'There  is  no  question/*  says 
our  author,  "but  that  Humanity  idealized  and  conceived  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Creative  Energy  possesses  surpassing  qualification  for  a  source 
of  religious  inspiration"  (p.  535).  *  .  .  "A  religion  in  agreement  with 
the  accepted  body  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  centered  about  Humanity 
conceived  as  the  manifestation  of  a  Force  tending  to  the  creation  of  an 
ideal  society,  would  occupy  in  the  social  life  the  place  that  a  religion 
should  normally  hold, — even  the  place  that  the  Christian  religion  lost 
when  its  cardinal  beliefs  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  secular  be- 
liefs'* (p.  33,6),..,  '^And  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  religion  of 
Humanity  should  not  incorporat'C  m  a  modified  form  elements  of  the 
therapeutic  cults"  (such  as  Christian  Science)  "which  have  been  found 
effective  in  the  healing  of  mind  and  body"  (p.  33,S),  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  this  prophecy  can  never  be  fulfilled,  even  with  the 
help  of  Christian  Science  and  other  therapeutic  cults.  One  is 
that  man  is  a  person.  It  is  a  necessity  of  personality  to  enter 
into  communion  with  other  persons.  As  lUingworth  has  written, 
"We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  regard  inanimaite  property, 
uncommunicated  knowledge,  unreciprocated  emotion,  solitary  action, 
otherwise  than  as  means  to  an  end.  We  press  on  through  it  all  until 
we  have  found  persons  like  ourselves  with  whom  to  share  it,  and  then 
we  arc  at  rest*'  {Personality  Human  and  Divine,  p.  37).  Our  rest, 
however,  is  not  permanent.  Because  persons  we  must  love  other  per- 
sons, but  it  is  only  the  infinite  love  of  the  Infinite  Person  that  can  sat- 
isfy us.  As  Augustine  said,  **Thou  hast  made  us",  O  God,  *'for 
thyself,  and  our  souls  are  ever  restless  till  they  rest  in  thee"  (Confes- 
rons  I,  i).  It  is  because  of  his  ineradicable,  since  essential,  demand 
of  humanity  for  an  infinite  person  to  love  and  by  whom  to  be  iovcd  that 
no  impersonal  cult  can  ever  become  the  religion  of  the  human  race  or 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  its  religion.  But  there  is  another  reason. 
Man  is  a  sinner.  He  is  under  condemnation.  We  may  differ  much  aa 
to  our  conception  of  salvation;  but  as  a  race,  at  least  in  our  more 
serious  moments,  we  all  feel  that  salvation  is  our  deepest  need.  Hence, 
Roycc  is  right  when  he  says,  "The  higher  religions  of  mankind^re- 
ligions  such  as  Buddhism  and  Christianity — have  had  in  common  this 
notable  feature,  namely,  that  they  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  Salvation  of  Man.     This  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
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saying  that  they  are  redemptive  religions — religions  interested  in  freeing 
noankind  from  some  vast  and  universal  burden,  of  imperfectioD,  of 
unreasonableness,  of  evil,  of  misery,  of  fate,  of  unworthiness,  or  of 
sin"  (Sources  of  Rgligiout  Insight,  p.  8).  This  is  a  need  quite  unrecog- 
nized by  Dr.  Leuba  and  that  his  Idealized  Humanity  could  not 
possibly  meet,  and  yet  it  is  man's  dtepttt  and  in  reality  his  most 
urgent  need.  By  his  own  argument,  therefore,  he  is  contradicted*  He 
tries  to  prove  that  religion  has  been  created  by  man's  needs»  and  tben 
he  offers  as  the  religion  of  the  future  an  abstract  cult  which  can  stand 
in  no  sort  of  relation  to  his  most  abiding  needs. 

Much  the  most  interesting  and  importamt  chapter  of  this  book  is  thfit 
on  "Theology  and  Psychology''*  In  this,  after  virtually  affirming  that 
the  only  Protestant  theology  of  to-day  is  Ritschlianism  and  "grounds 
itself  solely  upon  so-called  inner  experience*  which,  it  is  claimed, 
leads  directly  or  through  'faith'  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  without  the 
mediation  of  science  and  of  metaphysics",  the  author  proceeds  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  this  position  and  in  so  doing  to  annihilate,  as  he 
thinks,  Protestant  Christianity.  With  reference  to  this  assault  the  re- 
viewer would  in  dosing  remark: 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  theology  of  Ritschl  has  become  the  theology 
of  Protestantism.  This  is  not  so,  if  we  judge  by  the  symbols  of  the 
historic  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  not  so  if  we  judge  by  the  belief  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  membership.  In  the  missionary  work  of 
the  churches  we  discern  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  this  mis^ 
sionary  work  is  not  being  done  by  the  Ritschlians. 

2.  Our  author's  charge  against  the  pragmatism  of  the  new  theology 
is  just,  and  we  thank  him  for  making  it  "Henceforth,"  he  says,  "the 
only  question  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  as  relevant  is,  'Does  this 
or  that  belief  produce  the  results  we  want?'  If  it  does,  they  think  them- 
selves justified  in  holding  to  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  even  against  science 
and  philosophy."  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  argument 
from  experience  as  used  by  the  old  theology.  That  argument  is  not 
that  the  Christian  feels  such  a  need  of  the  peace  of  God  that  he  must 
believe  in  him;  nor  is  it  that  he  has  a  vision  or  immediate  experience 
of  God :  but  it  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  a  change  and  a  work  within 
him  such  that  the  causal  judgment  insists  that  they  must  go  unexplained 
or  an  immediate  intervention  of  God  in  the  soul  be  presupposed.  Nor 
is  it  any  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  say  that  this  change  and  this 
work  occur  within  the  sphere  of  psychology  and  can  be  accounted  for 
on  psychological  grounds  alone.  They  do  occur  ¥dthin  the  sphere 
of  psychology — we  may  admit  that,  Professor  James  to  the  contrary, — 
and  they  can  be  studied  by  the  psychologist ;  but  there  is  a  transcendent 
element  in  them,  and  this  he,  if  only  a  psychologist,  cannot  see  and,  of 
course,  cannot  explain.  The  old  word  is  as  true  as  ever,  "The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him;  and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged"  (i  Cor.  ii.  14).  Nor  does  Dr.  Leuba's  reply  help  matters. 
"One  does  not  have  to  be  a  painter,"  he  says,  "in  order  to  be  an 
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[art  critic"  (p.  275).  No:  but  one  must  have  the  taste,  the  spirit^  of  the 
painter  Otherwise,  he  will  see  little  difference  between  the  master- 
pieces of  a  Raphael  and  the  daubs  of  a  sign-maker.  In  a  word,  our 
author's  criticism  of  the  argument  from  experience  bears  only  against 
the  modem  perversion  of  it  It  is  valid,  as  ever.  The  Christian  should 
see  in  it  the  infallible  evidence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  him  that  he 
is  the  child  of  God,  and  the  Christian's   testimony   to  this  evidence 

.  ought  to  constrain  even  the  carnal  psychologist  to  make  trial  of  Chris- 

^tianity   for  himself, 

3.  This  will  be  so  also  because  science  and  philosophy  concur  with 
Christian  experience.  The  argument  based  on  it  is  not  at  variance  with 
them,  though  many  suppose  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  Christianity 
loose  from  metaphysics  and  history.  We  agree  with  Dr*  Leuba  that  that 
would  be  the  death  because  the  stultification  of  Christianity.  Psy- 
chology has  proved  that  man  is  not  built  in  segments.  We  cannot 
believe  with  the  heart  what  we  must  deny  with  the  head.  We  cannot 
sccept  as  valuable  in  religion  what  we  have  found  to  be  untrue  in 
Kience.  But  we  do  not  have  to.  The  evidence  of  Christian  experience 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  rests  firmly  on  the  philosophical  and  historical 
evidences.  It  is  their  crown,  their  fruit,  their  confirmaiion.  Chris- 
tian experience  is  such  an  experience  aa  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
make  possible:  it  is  the  only  experience  which  in  view  of  these  facts 
would  be  rational  Again  we  thank  Dr.  Leuba  for  his  exposure  of  the 
weakness  of  the  new  theology.  May  it  turn  some  back  to  "the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints  V* 
Princeton,  William  Bsenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Psychology  of  Religtaus  Sects,     A  Comparison   of  Types.     By 
Henhy    C.    McComas,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor,    Preceptor   in 
Psychology,   in    Princeton    University.     Author   of   "Some    Types 
of  Attention."     New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,     1912.    8vo;  pp.  235. 
This  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.     It  is  avowedly  a  plea  for  church 
unity.    It  is  based  on  the  conviction  "that  the  differences  which  appear 
in    the    religious    life    of    different    denominations    have    their    justi- 
Bcation  in  the  differences  of  human  disposition  and  not  in  any  divine 
preferences."    Therefore,  our  author  thinks  that  "nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary to-day  than  the  proclamation  of  this  fact;  for  the  heart  of  sec- 
tarianism is  the  belief  that  each  sect  is  peculiarly  a  divine  favorite. 
When  all  religious  people  freely  acknowledge  that  their  differences  are 
matters   of   individual   tastes   and   temperaments   the   real   barriers  to 
{church  unity  will  be  brushed  away," 

This  is  an  exceedingly  informing  and  illuminating  book.  Dr.  Mc- 
'Comas  knows  both  his  subject  and  how  to  present  it.  He  demonstrates 
what  most  of  us  have  felt,  that  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  regards  at 
least  his  methods,  must  take  counsel  of  the  psychologist  Indeed,  one 
could  scarcely  rise  from  the  reading  of  these  ludd  chapters  and  not 
feel  that  what  Pope  said  of  mankind  in  general  is  specially  true  of  the 
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Christian  minister,  and  that,  after  the  gospel  his  proper  study  is  ''man". 

The  discussion,  moreover,  is  conducted  in  an  admirable  spirit  We 
are  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  order  that  we  otay  study  the  psy- 
chology of  religon,  compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
naturalism.  Dr.  McComas  purposely  avoids  the  theological  standpoint; 
but,  unlike  most  psychologists  of  religion,  he  is  at  pains  even  to  in- 
form us  that  "it  is  his  conviction  that  what  the  old  theologians  called  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  actual  working  reality  in  the  world  of  man"  (p.  a33)- 
Had  he  not  made  this  avowal,  however,  we  could  scarcely  have  ques- 
tioned his  position.  What  he  has  said  might,  as  he  claims,  "be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Theist  or  by  the  Atheist,  as  it  has  to  do  with  observable 
facts" ;  but  nowhere  in  his  book  is  there  discoverable  that  insane  passion 
to  substitute  mental  reactions,  if  not  nerve  actions,  for  the  power  of 
God,  which  passion  is  probably  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  modem  psychologists  of  rdigion. 

Our  author's  positions,  moreover,  are  fair  and  sane.  He  it  not  car- 
ried away  by  any  one  conception  of  religion,  but  views  it  in  its  totality. 
Thus  while  distinctly  recognizing  and  strongly  asserting  the  feeling 
element  as  essential  in  all  religion,  he  affirms  also,  "that  a  system  of 
theology  which  commands  intelligent  assent  is  the  great  demand  of  this 
age";  that  "no  one  can  think  one  thing  and  believe  another";  "that 
no  one  can  have  a  religion  which  does  not  rest  on  a  creed  (italics  his), 
not  definite,  perhaps,  but  definite  enough  for  him  to  know  what,  in 
general,  he  thinks  about  God,  the  Soul,  Duty  and  the  Future";  'that 
every  religious  experience  must  have  some  thought  basis". 

With  what  we  conceive  to  be  Dr.  McComas'  aim  we  are  in  hearty 
accord.  For  we  do  not  understand  the  organic  union  of  all  the  sects 
to  be  his  proximate  end.  "No  greater  mistake  can  be  made,"  he  says, 
"than  to  attempt  to  unite  church  sects  that  are  naturally  far  apart" 
What  he  would  work  for  is  that  unity  of  the  Spirit  for  which  our  Lord 
prayed  and  for  which  we  all  ought  to  pray.  If  he  cherishes  a  vision 
of  a  day  when  all  Christendom  and,  indeed,  all  the  world  shall  be 
united  in  one  church  organization,  it  is  as  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring 
ot  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  that  he  cherishes  it;  and  it  is  not  by  means 
of  any  mechanical,  since  man-made,  unions  that  he  would  hasten  it 

Our  differences  with  him,  and  they  are  differences  which  ought  to 
be  frankly  stated,  are,  in  the  main,  four : 

I.  We  do  not  believe  that  "every  group  of  worshippers  has  been 
drawn  together  by  influences  which  may  be  explained  naturally".  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  are  sure  that  our  author  will  grant,  had  a  supernatural 
origin.  Protestantism,  as  it  would  seem  that  he  must  allow,  was  begim 
and  continued  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  The  divisions  of  Protestant- 
ism had  their  occasions,  and,  doubtless,  their  necessary  occasions,  in 
differences  of  temperament,  of  race,  of  nation,  etc;  but  were  these 
differences  their  causes?  Calvin's  intellectual  preeminence  may  well 
have  been  a  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  him  and  to  his  disci- 
ples a  deeper  insight  into  the  things  of  Christ  than  he  gave  to  Luther 
and  to  his  followers,  but  did  this  insight  come  from  Calvin's  intellec- 
tual grasp  or  from  the  Holy  Spirit? 
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2.  Moreover,  though  the  natural  occasions  by  which  Dr.  McComas 
^otiM  explain  the  differences  of  the  sects  were  their  causes,  this  wouM 
not  affect  our  contention>  These  causes,  if  you  please^  though  not 
supernatural*  were  as  divine  as  though  they  were.  Intellectual  qualities, 
however  within  the  sphere  of  the  psychologist's  observation,,  are  uiti* 
mately  the  gifts  of  Him  who  "divides",  not  to  all  men  equally,  but  "to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will"  (i  Cor.  xii.  ii).  National  and  racial 
distinctions,  though  they  emerge  as  the  result  of  natural  selection  in 
the  course  of  social  evolution,  are  due  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  sov- 
ereig^n  providence  of  Him  who  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed^  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation"  (Acts  xvii. 
26),  Therefore,  these  differences  w*ouId  seem  to  argue  for  the  contin- 
uance of  all  sects  not  rooted  in  sin*  Inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on 
divine,  though  natural,  gifts  and  appointments,  they  would  appear  to 
indicate  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

3*  In  so  far  as  our  author  conceives  of  church  unity  as  essentially 
organic,  we  must  also  disagree  with  him.  Neither  nature  nor  revelation 
points  toward  such  as  the  perfection  of  unity.  Both  declare  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  that  "the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many'*  (1  Cor, 
adi.  14) ;  that  these  members  '*havc  not  the  same  office"  (Rom.  xii.  s) : 
and  that  all  this  finds  its  best  and  highest  illustration  in  our  union  in 
"the  body  of  Christ"  which  is  his  church  (l  Cor.  xii.  27,  28).  While, 
therefore,  many  sects,  because  rooted  in  sin  and  continued  by  it,  arc 
wrong,  sectarianism  itself  is  not  wrong.  The  result  of  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  determined  differences,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  true  unity  of  the  people  of  God,  *"the  unity  of  the 
Spirit"  "The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  each  division  of  the 
church  is  bound  to  witness  to  that  phase  of  the  truth  which  He  who 
is  "the  truth"  has  specially  committed  to  it 

4.  There  are  some  errors  of  statement  important  enough  to  call 
for  correction. 

a.  While  Calvin's  feelings  were  to  a  high  degree  subject  to  his  intel- 
lect, as  every  one's  should  be,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  was  "a  man  of 
very  little  feeling"  (p.  85).  Prof.  Doumergue,  in  his  monumental  life 
of  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  has  abundantly  established  and 
illustrated  this.  Calvin  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  of  strong 
friendships. 

b.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  what  are  popularly  called  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  are  kept  apart  by  the  political 
animosity  "of  6fty  years  ago"  (p.  67).  Political  animosity  would 
scarcely  be  thought  of  in  this  connection  did  not  the  Southern  Church 
question,  whether  rightly  or  not,  the  faithfulness  of  the  Northern 
Church  to  that  system  of  doctrine  which  is  the  common  heritage  and 
should  be  the  most  sacredly  guarded  possession  of  both.  Moreover,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  at  the  time  of  separation  the  efficient 
cause  was  political  animosity  so  much  as  honest  doctrinal  differences  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  participation  by  the  church  and 
as  the  church  in  civil  affairs. 
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c  On  page  84  it  seemi  to  be  impKed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churdi,  subscription  to  the  Westminitcr 
Confession  of  Faith  is  required  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  those  who  wish  to  join  the  church.  This  is  a  mia- 
take,  at  least  as  regards  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Subscription  to  the  confession  of  faith  is  required  of  all 
ministers,  elders  and  deacons;  but  of  church  members,  only  a  con- 
fession of  ''faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  him." 

Princeton,  William  Bxenton  Gbesne,  Jb. 


Croyances,  Rites,  Institutions,  Par  Comte  Goblet  D'Alviella,  Senateur, 
Membre  De  L'Acad^mie  Royale  De  Belgique,  Professeur  A  LlJni- 
versite  De  Bruxelles.     Paris:     Librarie  Paul  Geuthner,  68,  Rue 
Mazarine.    191 1.    8vo;  Tome  i,  Arch^ologie  et  Histoire  Rdigieuse^ 
Hiirographie,    Pp.  xx,  383.    Tome  11.    Questiones  de  Methode  et 
d'Origines,  Hiirologie,    Pp.  409.    Tome  iii.    Problems  du  Temps 
Present.    Hihrosophie.    Pp.  386. 
Comte  lyAlviella  is  the  author  of  several  well  known  works  on  the 
history  of  religions,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  perhaps  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  The  Idea 
of  God  on  the  Basis  of  Anthropology  and  History.    The  present  vol- 
umes consist  of  a  republication  of  miscellanies  prepared  by  the  writer 
during  the  last  thirty>five  years.    He  confesses  to  some  hesitation  at 
this  republication  on  account  of  a  modification  of  some  of  his  views 
and  conclusions  since  the  original  composition.    He  claims,  however, 
to  have  remained  faithful  to  his  method  and  general  principles. 

A  human  touch  is  given  in  the  Preface  by  an  interesting  description 
of  his  struggles  for  personal  recognition  in  this  science,  as  well  as 
his  battle  to  secure  a  standing  for  the  science  of  religion  itself,  in 
which  few  believed  three  decades  ago.  The  additional  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  when  he  first  came  forward  offering  to  introduce  into 
the  University  of  Brussels  instruction  in  the  history  of  religions,  that 
he  was  not  a  doctor  in  philosophy  and  letters.  Since  the  canonical 
law  in  this  respect  could  not  be  broken,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
University  to  do  but  to  confer  upon  him  the  doctorate  honoris  causa, — 
so  that  he  was  able  at  last  to  teach  in  peace. 

The  author  defines  religion  at  the  outset  as,  "la  fagon  dont  Thonune 
realise — ^sp^culativement  et  pratiquement, — ses  rapports  avec  la  puis- 
sance surhumaine  et  mysterieuse  dont  il  croit  dependre."  This,  though 
not  a  complete  definition,  is  much  better  than  many  others  that  have 
been  given  by  writers  on  the  subject.  The  science  of  religion  is  the 
science  which  attempts  to  systematize  religious  knowledge  and  is 
divided  into  the  three  branches,  Hierography,  Hierology,  and  Hiero- 
sophy.  Each  of  these  three  names  gives  a  title  to  one  of  the  volumes  of 
this  work.  Hierography  has  for  its  object  to  describe  all  known  reli- 
gions, and  to  explain  their  development.  Hierology  seeks  to  establish 
relationships  of  concomitance  and  succession  between  religious  phe- 
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nomena;  in  other  words*  to  formulate  the  laws  of  religious  evolution. 
This  S3mtbesis  is  more  frequently  called  the  comparative  history  of 
religions,  or  simply  comparative  religion,  Hierosophy  attempts  to 
formulate  the  Logical  consequences  in  the  religious  sphere  of  a  rational 
conception  of  our  relation  to  God  and  to  the  universe  {II,  192-193). 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  make  a  very  strcn* 
ttous  attempt  to  confine  the  contents  of  each  volume  to  the 
sobject-matter  of  the  title.  In  fact  the  grouping  of  the  papers  is  of 
the  loosest  character.  This  three- fold  classiiication  of  the  study  of  re- 
ligion adopted  by  IXAlviella  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  indicates 
fairly  well  the  current  divisions  of  the  subject,  though  the  nomen- 
clature varies,  of  course,  with  different  writers. 

In  the  three  voltimes  before  us  there  are  some  eighty  papers  alto- 
gether* Some  are  articles  previously  published  in  periodicals;  some» 
short  book-reviews ;  some,  addresses  delivered  on  different  occasions; 
and  others,  synopses  of  a  few  of  the  author's  university  lectures.  These 
lepers  are,  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  varying  value.  Some 
'  mre  of  importance,  but  others  too  fragmentary  or  too  much  out  of  date 
to  be  of  special  significance.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  is  enor- 
mous. The  titles  of  some  of  the  articles  will  indicate  the  encyclopaedic 
character  of  the  work.  In  the  first  volume  (Hierography) :  Prayer 
Mills,  Liturgical  Wheels,  Art  and  Religion  in  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
The  Archaeology  of  the  Cross  (the  French  version  of  the  article  Cross 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics),  The  Responsibility  of 
Religious  Influences  in  the  Destruction  of  Ancient  Civilization,  Non- 
Christian  Trinities,  Pagan  Christs,  the  Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
The  Origins  of  Christianity  (Syllabus  of  Six  Lectures),  the  Worship 
of  Reason  and  of  the  Supreme  Being,  The  Heavenly  Twins,  Buddhis- 
tic Dogmatics,  With  the  Mormons.  In  the  second  volume  (Hierology), 
sonic  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  Prejudices  in  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religions,  the  Beliefs  of  Xon-civilized  Peoples  and  the  Primitive  Form 
of  Religions,  The  Comparative  Method  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
Animism  and  its  Place  in  Religious  Evolution,  The  Congress  of  the 
History  of  Religions  at  Oxford,  Auxiliary  Sciences  of  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  The  Evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 
According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  Mythology  and  Anthropomorphism, 
Religion  in  Animals,  Historical  Connections  between  Religion  and 
Morals*  In  the  third  volume  (Hierosophy),  some  of  the  titles  are:  A 
IVisit  to  the  Rationalistic  (Thurches  of  London,  The  Harmony  of  Genesis 
and  Geology,  Conditional  Immo^talit>^  Harrison  against  Spencer  on  the 
Religious  Value  of  the  Unknowable,  The  Religion  or  Irreligion  of  the 
Future,  The  Law  of  Progress  in  Religions,  Sociolog>*  and  Psychology 
of  Religions,  Religious  Progress  in  the  United  States,  the  Notion  of  the 
Di\nne  and  the  Method  of  Evolution,  the  New  Psychology  and  the 
Religious  Sentiment,  Free  Masonry  in  Relation  to  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion, The  Religion  and  Superstition  of  Life. 

On  these  topics  and  others  in  the  w^ork  the  author  writes  always 
interestingly  and  in  a  clear  and  often  charming  style.    He  is,  of  course, 
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more  of  an  authority  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated  than  on  others. 
He  can  write  with  a  better  claim  on  our  a  priori  acquiescence  when  he 
discourses  on  religious  archaeology  and  certain  aspects  of  the  history 
of  religions,  than  when  he  gives  his  views  on  the  problem  of  the  Foortii 
Gospel  and  the  relation  of  Paul  to  Jesus. 

The  author  adopts  the  ordinary  view  as  to  the  phenomenalistic  char« 
acter  of  the  history  of  religions  (hierography),  declaring  that  we  can- 
not insist  too  much  on  the  fact  that  its  essential  object  is  not  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  validity  or  value  of  religious  beliefs,  but  to  study  their 
formation.  What  should  be  the  attitude,  then,  of  the  history  of  religions 
towards  the  supernatural?  The  scientific  students  of  this  study,  he 
thinks,  have  the  right  to  explain  everything  in  religious  phenomena 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  things  until  proofs  are  fur- 
nished of  supernatural  action.  It  belongs  really  to  philosophy  and  the- 
ology to  consider  metaphysical  questions  connected  with  tiie  super- 
natural. The  history  of  religions  should  be  descriptive,  not  philo- 
sophical. Yet  Comte  lyAlviella,  like  some  other  hierologists  who  make 
similar  professions,  does  not  preserve  this  impartial  attitude  toward 
tlie  supernatural  when  he  comes  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  the  very  vol- 
ume which  treats  of  hierography  or  the  history  of  religions,  he  arbi- 
Irarily  eliminates  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  following  summary 
fashion :  "La  tradition  rapporte  qu'il  guMssait  les  malades  et  d^ivrait 
Ics  poss^d^s,  comme  le  faisaient  tous  les  inspires  de  son  temps.  Les 
miracles  qu'on  lui  attribue  ne  sont  que  le  recit  amplifie  de  ces  ph£no- 
menes  psychiques,  quant  ils  ne  sont  pas  des  legendes  introduites  apr&s 
coup  pour  accroitre  son  prestige*'  (I,  p.  247).  Also  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory disappears  with  his  death  (p.  248).  Perhaps  the  author  would 
say  that  in  these  cases  the  proofs  of  supernatural  action  demanded . 
were  not  forthcoming,  but  it  is  probably  doing  the  author  no  injustice 
to  say  that  no  proofs  of  supernatural  action  in  any  case  could  ever 
be  furnished  him  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

On  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  topics,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  these  volumes  constitute  a  perfect  mine  of  information 
which  the  student  of  the  science  of  religion  will  find  invaluable. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts.    By  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Hon.  D.D. 
(St  Andrews),  Hon.  Canon  of  Cumbrae  Cathedral.    Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark.    191 1.    Pp.  xv,  399. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  has  elaborated,  in  the  present  volume,  his  useful  ac- 
count of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Celts  which  appeared,  sub  voce 
"Celts",  in  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  volume  iii, 
pp.  277  ff.    The  Celtic  field  has  always  been  inviting  to  the  revels  of 
the  "mythological"  school,  but  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  restrained  him- 
self from  enjoying  even  the  relatively  sane  and  certainly  brilliant  in- 
dulgences of  Sir  John  Rhys,  and  has  resolutely  kept  himself  to  the 
strait  and  narrow  anthropological  way.     He  has  been  hampered,  as 
all  students  of  Celtic  antiquities  are,  by  the  fragmentary  and  mediate 
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character  of  the  sources.  This  initial  disadvantage  has  been  overcome, 
,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  the  careful  use  of  the  comparative  method  and  the 
^stiidy  of  folk-survivals.  The  discussion,  always  conducted  with  schol- 
arship and  discrimination,  ranges  from  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  peoples, 
through  accounts  of  the  gods  of  Gaul  and  the  continental  Celts,  the 
Irish  mythological  cycles  (the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  the  Cuchalainn, 
and  the  Fionn),  the  worship  of  the  dead,  of  Nature,  of  rivers  and 
wells,  trees  and  plants,  and  animals*  the  Celtic  cosmogony,  sacrifice, 
prayer,  divination,  tabu,  festivals,  and  accessories  of  cult,  to  culminate 
in  several  chapters  on  the  Druids  and  on  Celtic  eschatology* 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  display  of  evidence  for  the  worship 
of  mother-goddesses  {Deae  Matres,  etc,)^  though  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  guard  more  carefully  the  implication  that  all  of  them  alike  are 
"the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Earth-mother"  (p.  45),  unless  Dr, 
MacCulIoch  desires  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  1 
pan-Celtic  Earth-mother,  comparable  to  those  in  the  Mediterranean 
area, — an  opinion  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate,  Dr, 
MacCulIoch  successfully  refutes  the  view,  maintained  on  various 
grounds  by  Sir  John  Rhys,  Sir  G.  L.  Gomme  and  M.  Salomon  Reinach, 
that  the  Druids  were  a  pre-Ccltic  priesthood  which  imposed  itself  on 
the  conquering  Celts,  and  he  completes  the  dissolution  of  the  classical 
illusion  that  they  were  possessed  of  esoteric  and  recondite  doctrines 
of  a  monotheistic  or  pantheistic  trend,  as  also,  by  the  way,  the  popular 
idea  that  the  mistletoe  rite  occupied  a  central  place  in  their  cult- 
practice.  They  had  their  mysteries,  which  were  guarded  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  an  organized  and  ambitious  priestcraft,  but  "their  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  if  it  was  really  taught,  involved  no  ethical  content  as 
in  Pythagoreanism.  Their  astronomy  was  probaby  astrological;  their 
knowledge  of  nature  a  series  of  cosmogonic  myths  and  speculations" 
(p.  303).  Their  didactic  and  magical  powers  gave  them  firm  root  in 
the  veneration  of  the  Celts  until  they  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaul  and  by  Christianity  in  Ireland  and  Britain.  The  chapters  on 
"The  State  of  the  Dead",  **Rebirth  and  Transmigration**,  and  "Elysium" 
reduce  to  comparative  order  the  ardent  belief  of  the  Celts  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave,  a  belief  which  yielded  in  vividness  to  that  of  none 
of  the  ancient  races  except  the  Eg>'ptians,  and  are  of  peculiar  interest 
in  view  of  the  common  human  belief  in  an  after  life  and  the  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  gifts  which  the  Celts  brought  to  its  adornment. 
Princeton,  Harold  McA.  Robin sok. 


Religion  in  China,  Universism :  A  Key  To  The  Study  Of  Taoism  And 
Confucianism.  By  J.  J.  M.  DeGroot,  Ph.D.,  LL,D.,  Professor  of 
Sinology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  American  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions     Scries  of  iq  10-191 1.     G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids  in  1894  was  the  first  to  lecture  in  the  course 
of  ^'American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions**  and  Prof  De 
Groot  is  the  ninth.    Others,  such  as  Prof,  Cheync,  Prof.  Karl  Buddc, 
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Prof.  George  Steindorf,  and  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  have  occupied 
this  lectureship  and  very  valuable  have  been  the  contributions  which  they 
have  made  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 
The  latest  of  the  series  to  be  published  is  this  work  on  the  Religion  of 
China  and  it  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  able  treatises  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Dr.  De  Groot  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  He  has 
spent  years  in  the  Far  East  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ancient 
Classics  of  China.  As  the  author  understands  it,  the  three  religions 
now  found  in  China  are  in  reality  all  branches  of  the  same  root:  a 
worship  of  the  universe  as  the  only  right  norm  of  belief  and  conduct 
In  the  universe  are  to  be  distinguished  two  great  opposing  elements 
which  have  themselves  been  produced  by  Chaos.  These  are  the  Yang 
and  the  Yin.  The  Yang  is  Heaven  with  all  its  powers  capable  of  enrich- 
ing and  blessing  the  lives  of  men.  The  Yin  is  Earth  cold  and  sterile 
except  as  it  is  rendered  warm  and  fertile  by  the  influences  of  the  Yang. 
Man  is  the  product  of  the  union  of  these  elements.  If  a  man  it 
to  be  happy  he  must  learn  to  live  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  earth.  To  the  devout  Chinaman  the  world  is  filled  with 
good  spirits  and  with  demons.  If  he  will  live  true  to  the  'Tao"  or 
*'the  way  of  the  road  of  Yin  and  Yang''  he  may  escape  the  power  of  the 
demons  and  have  the  aid  of  the  good  spirits.  His  whole  religious  life 
therefore  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Certain  universal  principles  were  discovered  in  nature  such  as  impar- 
tiality, justice,  compliance,  forbearance,  abnegation,  absence  of  passion, 
inaction,  taciturnity,  and  quiescence  and  perfection.  Holiness,  and  divin- 
ity are  sought  by  their  means.  The  government  of  the  empire  was 
believed  to  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  rule  of  the  "Heavenly  Tao** 
and  the  Emperor  a  god  revealing  the  truth  to  his  people.  To  properly 
interpret  nature  to  man  very  complex  systems  based  on  astrology  and 
geomancy,  chronometry  and  chronomancy  were  invented  and  every  act 
of  life  was  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  therein  given.  The 
whole  nation  was  controlled  by  a  religious  system  based  on  the  wor- 
ship and  the  deification  of  the  universe.  Real  scientific  knowledge  was 
impossible.  Should  it  enter  it  would  perforce  destroy  the  whole 
religious  system  of  the  people  and  with  it  the  basis  for  their  morality. 

Dr.  De  Greet  confines  himself  to  a  very  clear  analysis  of  the  origin 
foundations,  and  present  development  of  the  Religion  of  China  but  he 
closes  his  book  with  these  suggestive  words.  "The  only  power  that 
can  explode  it"  (i.e.  the  present  all  dominating  system  of  Universisra), 
"is  sound  science,  based  on  an  experimental  and  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  such  science  is  only  just  born  in 
China.  Should  there  come  a  time  when  it  is  seriously  cultivated  there, 
then,  no  doubt,  a  complete  revolution  in  its  religion,  philosophy,  ethics, 
literature,  political  institutions,  and  customs  will  take  place:  a  process 
by  which  China  must  be  either  thoroughly  disorganized  and  ruined  or 
reborn  and  regenerated.  Then  China  will  cease  to  be  China  and  the 
Chinese   will   no   longer   be   Chinese.  .  .  .  Should   the   Order   of   the 
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world  have  decreed  that  the  cruel  work  of  demolition  shall  be  done,  and 
that  the  days  of  China's  univcrsistic  civilization  are  niimhered — then 
may  its  last  day  not  be  for  that  hapless  ancient  nation  the  crack  of 
doom!" 

Since  Dr.  De  Groot  delivered  these  lectures  the  process  of  change 
m  China  has  gained  remarkable  acceleration.  The  Monarchy,  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  religious  system,  has  been  destroyed-  Hundreds  of 
young  men  are  being  sent  abroad  by  the  goveniment  to  study  in  our 
great  universities,  and  schools  and  colleges  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  ancient  Empire.  The  time  of  change  has  come.  Soon  the  nation 
will  be  compelled  to  give  up  its  ancient  beliefs.  What  shall  replace 
them?  Agnosticism,  Anarchy  and  Immorality  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ? 
AU  Christians  who  are  inclined  to  discount  the  present  agitation  made 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  our  churches  and  to  think  that  they 
exaggerate  the  present  crisis  in  China  might  well  read  this  scholarly 
work  by  Dr.  De  Groot  and  then  study  the  present  condition  of  China. 

Cranford,  N,  L  Gordon  M.  Russell. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Ptntatiuchal  Studies.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.»  LL.B.,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Barrister*at-laWp  Author  of  *The  Origin  of  the  Penta* 
tcuch",  "Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism",  etc.  Oberlin.  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. :  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  7 
Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.     1912.     Pp.  xvi,  353. 

These  studies  consist  of  twenty-three  essays.  The  shortest  is  a  com- 
ment covering  hut  half  a  page,  the  longest  is  an  article  of  fifty  pages. 
All  of  them  are  reprints,  and  with  three  exceptions  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  between  January  1910  and  April  ipia 
inclusive.  **A  large  group  of  these  studies  is  concerned  with  the  text- 
ual criticism  of  the  Divine  appellations  in  Genesis,  and  the  larger  ques* 
tion  of  which  it  forms  part,  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch** 
(p.  v).  An  unpleasant  feature  of  the  bo<:>k  is  the  personal  polemic 
in  which  the  author  indulges  (Studies  vtii,  ix,  and  x).  The  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Driver  (Studies  ix  and  x) 
should^  in  our  opinion,  never  liave  been  published.  It  is  unedifying, 
contributes  nothing  of  value  to  the  debate,  and  does  not  comport  with 
the  prevailingly  gental  tone  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Wiener  is  zealous  for  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  is  indifferent 
to  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehcmiah  are 
**only  higiography"  (pp.  232,  272).  This  attitude  towards  the  books 
contained  in  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon  vitally  affects 
his  discussion  of  the  "Priests  and  Levites"  (Study  xx). 

Textual  criticism  is  a  prominent  feature  in  these  essays.  He  comes 
to  the  task  a  competent  Hebrew  scholar  with  a  mastery  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  with  access  to  western  learning  through  his  knowledge 
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of  the  modern  European  languages.  But  Mr.  Wiener  is  not  discrimi* 
nating  in  his  textual  criticism.  The  Hd>rew  text  is  on  the  whole 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Septuagint;  and  the  fact  of  a  different 
reading  in  the  Septuagint,  on  the  ground  of  which  Mr.  Wiener  ever 
and  anon  impugns  the  Hebrew  text,  does  not  in  itself  cast  reasonable 
suspicion  on  the  soundness  of  the  Hebrew  text  The  recension  of 
the  Gredc  version  in  which  the  divergent  reading  appears,  and  like- 
wise the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  this  reading  in  the  other 
recensions  and  in  the  Other  ancient  versions,  must  be  considlered  be- 
fore judgment  is  passed  on  the  question  of  the  original  text  The 
divisive  critics,  however,  have  erred  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr. 
Wiener.  They  have  been  equally  hasty  in  citing  or  neglecting  the 
versions  according  as  these  versions  do  or  do  not  acccu'd  with  the 
demands  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  notoriously  in  reference  to  the  divine 
names  and  the  names  Jacob  and  Israel  have  th^r  been  hasty  in  assum- 
ing a  textual  corruption,  introduced  by  the  editor,  whenever  the  name 
is  not  the  one  which  on  the  hypothesis  should  appear  in  the  docu- 
ment. Mr.  Wdener  is  clearly  right  in  his  general  contention  that 
objective  textual  criticism  has  a  voice,  and  must  be  heard,  in  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Wiener's  statement  of  the  critical  theory  is  occasionally  at  fault 
or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  say,  is  ordinarily  correct ;  for  the  defect  of 
distended  statement  is  rare  in  his  pages.  When  met  with,  it  comes  as 
a  surprise.  But  at  times  he  does  caricature  a  theory  almost  out  of 
recognition.  The  theory  of  projection,  for  example,  is  not  so  crude  as 
he  represents  it  on  page  241. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  he  seems  not  always  to  have 
examined  exegetical  literature  with  the  necessary  care,  but  to  have 
overlooked  important  interpretations.  Otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  adopted  such  inferior  explanations  as  appear,  for  example,  on 
pages  26,  28,  30, 149,  237  note,  and  266.  One  passage  in  particular  which 
he  exegetes  requires  notice,  since  upon  its  meaning  depends  much  in 
his  theory  regarding  priests  and  Levites.  The  passage  is  i  Sam. 
ii.  27-36,  which  contains  the  denunciation  of  the  house  of  Eli  by  an 
anonymous  prophet  (p.  272).  Mr.  Wiener  unfortunately  omits  verses 
29  and  3i''-34.  Wellhausen,  whom  he  cites,  likewise  quotes  this  pas- 
sage, but  begins  with  verse  30  and  ends  with  verse  35;  and  he  also 
omits  verses  3i**-34  (Prolegomena,  S.  126-127) ;  but  of  these  he  ex- 
scinds only  31**  and  32  as  interpolations  (Text  der  Bikher  Samuelis, 
S.  49,  51).  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  who  lays  such  stress  upon  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  as  does  Mr.  Wiener  should  omit  these  verses, 
3i*'-34;  for  except  the  latter  part  of  verse  31  and  the  former  part  of 
verse  32,  all  the  material  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  tiiese  verses  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Septuagint.  The  large  omission  is  unfortunate  also  be- 
cause it  is  these  verses  especially  which  contain  the  explicit  prophecy 
concerning  the  house  of  Eli.  The  reader  will  notice  that  even  in  the 
verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Wiener  a  distinction  is  observed  between  the 
father's  house  of  Eli  and  Eli's  own  house.    In  the  opening  verses,  27 
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and  28,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  father's  house,  whereas  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  prophecy,  from  verses  31"  to  36,  he  pronounces  doom 
00  Eli's  house.  So  definite  and  exclusive  is  the  reference  in  these 
closing  verses  to  Eli's  house,  tliat  Lohr  and  Nowai:k  look  upon  the 
mention  of  Eli*5  father's  house  in  verses  30  and  31"  as  interpolation.  In 
omitting  to  quote  verses  3i*'-34  Professor  Wellhausen  and  after  him 
Mr.  Wiener  destroy  the  emphasis  which  the  prophet  places  upon  the 
punishment  of  the  house  of  Eli,  and  thereby  they  give  a  prominence, 
not  found  in  the  prophecy  itself,  to  the  calamity  that  awaits  the  father's 
hot>»e. 

Looking  now  at  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  (verses  27-36),  it  will  be 
seen  that  Eli's  house  and  Eli's  father's  house  arc  carefully  distin- 
guished. Generally  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term  father*s  house  is 
technical,  and  denotes  a  clan,  a  secondary^  division  of  the  tribe.  Eli's 
father's  house  or  clan  was  the  family  of  Aaron,  belonging  to  the  tribal 
division  of  Kohath.  The  opening  verses  of  the  prophecy,  verses  27 
and  38,  refer  in  express  w^ords  and  exclusively  to  Eli's  father's  house, 
God  appeared  to  this  house  in  Eg>'pt  (verse  27;  Ex.  iv.  27;  xii.  i), 
and  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  separated  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  be  priests  (verse  28),  God  promised  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently to  Eli*s  house  as  a  part  of  this  dan,  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(verse  30;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  xl  15;  Num.  xxv.  13).  But  Eli's  house,  al- 
though it  obtained  preeminence  at  the  sanctuary,  grossly  sinned  and 
dishonored  God  (verse  29).  Accordingly  the  limitation,  which  is 
implicit  in  all  the  promises  of  God,  is  announced.  The  promise  of 
everlasting  priesthood  was  made,  indeed,  to  the  house  of  Aaron  as  a 
whole;  but  the  general  truth  applies  in  this  case  also:  Ciod  will  honor 
those  who  honor  him,  and  they  that  despise  him  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed (verse  30 K  The  sinful  members  of  the  house,  and  in  them 
and  along  with  them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  house,  shall 
be  punished;  but  those  who  honor  God  he  will  honor.  Therefore,  a& 
the  prophet  addressing  Eli  continues,  the  days  are  coming  when  God 
will  cut  off  the  arm  of  thee  and  of  thy  father's  house  (verse  30*)^  so 
as  to  leave  the  body  of  each  maimed  and  its  power  broken;  or,  if  the 
reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  preferred,  God  will  cut  off  thy  posterity 
and  the  posterity  of  thy  father's  house.  But  not  utterly  (verse  3^*^  R,V, 
text  and  margin;  verse  36).  To  use  the  figure  either  of  lopping  off  the 
brajiches  or  of  hewing  down  the  tree  (cf.  Is.  ix.  10  [Heb.  9]),  a 
trunk  or  stump  would  be  left,  from  which  indeed  new  sprouts  might 
spring  (cf.  Is.  vi.  13;  xi.  1).  But  such  sprouts  from  the  house 
of  Eli  shall  not  attain  to  great  age  or  glory  (verses  3l^  32*,  33^  36).  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy,  from  verses  31**  to  36,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  Eli's  own  house  that  is  threatened.  The  father's  house  as  a  whole 
was  defiled  by  the  sin  of  its  leading  family,  and  must  suffer  in  the 
ruin  (verse  31').  But  the  sin  was  committed  in  Eli's  own  family,  that 
particular  family  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  guilt,  and  upon  that 
family  the  punishment  falls  most  heavily  (verses  31  "-36).  Speaking 
expressly  to  Eli's  own  house,  the  prophet  says;     In  thy  house  there 
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shall  not  be  an  old  man  forever  (31*,  32**),  but  they  shall  die  [by 
the  sword  of]  men  (33*" ;  cf .  Septuagint ;  see  2  Sam.  xii.  10) ;  and 
every  one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  be  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent (36).  "And  I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest"  [perhaps 
out  of  the  remnant  of  thy  father's  house,  out  of  the  priestly  clan 
of  Aaron,  from  among  thy  fellow-clansmen  descended  from  Eleazar 
or  Ithamar,  from  the  number  of  those  who  honor  me  and  whom 
consequently  I  will  honor], — ^I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  and  I 
will  build  him  a  sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed 
forever  (35).  The  prophecy  outlines  the  course  of  events  in  the  large 
and  for  a  long  time  to  come.  With  the  death  of  Eli's  sons  in 
battle  and  his  own  death,  with  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Phil* 
istines,  the  abandonment  of  Shiloh  by  Jehovah,  the  cessation  of  worship 
there,  the  long  seclusion  of  the  ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  priests 
at  Nob  (of  whom  not  all  of  the  eighty-five  were  descended  from 
Eli),  not  only  Eli's  house,  but  the  entire  father's  house  of  Aaron, 
to  which  Eli  belonged,  was  shorn  of  its  power  for  several  generations 
and  was  diminished  in  numbers.  Samuel  was  more  prominent  in 
religious  affairs  than  any  priest,  and  perfomned  priestly  functions 
even  on  national  occasions.  Later  still  the  surviving  representa- 
tive of  Eli's  house  in  the  highpriestly  office,  after  sharing  for  a 
time  the  honors  and  duties  of  that  great  office  with  a  colleague  not 
descended  from  Eli,  was  deposed  altogether  from  the  higfapriest- 
hood  and  Eli's  house  sank  into  permanent  obscurity  (i  Kin.  ii.  27). 
Zadok  was  made  the  sole  incumbent  of  the  office,  and  he  and  his  de- 
scendants walked  before  the  Lord's  anointed  from  David's  reign 
onward.  If  any  descendants  of  Eli  remained,  they  were  subject  to  the 
highpriest  of  Zadok's  line.  Of  Zadok's  parentage  not  a  word  is 
said  in  the  passage,  save  that  the  prophecy  in  verse  36  makes  clear 
that  he  was  not  descended  from  Eli.  The  later  records  trace  Zadok 
himself  and  all  the  priests  to  Aaron  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  3;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Ezra  vii.  2-5;  Neh.  x.  38;  xii.  47;  Ps.  cxv.  10;  cxxxv.  19). 

The  best  articles  in  the  volume  are  the  two  entitled  "The  Laws  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Arguments  from  Silence"  and  "Deuteronomy  and 
the  Argument  from  Style'\  These  studies  appeared  originally  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  It  is  not,  however,  from  that  circumstance 
that  they  are  commended,  but  because  the  defects  of  Mr.  Wiener's 
argument  do  not  appear  in  them,  but  the  excellences  of  his  debate 
and  the  character  of  the  real  contributions  which  he  has  made  to 
the  study  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

Personal  Names  from  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the  Cassite  Period. 
(Yale  Oriental  Series.  Vol.  I).  By  Albert  T.  Clay,  William  M. 
LaflFan  Professor  of  Assyriology  and  Babylonian  Literature,  Yale 
University.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Londbn: 
Henry  Frowde.     Oxford  University  Press.     19 12.     Pp.  208. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  instrument  for  use  in  several  fields  of  in- 
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%*cstigation,  philological  and  historical  The  names  which  it  contains 
were  current  **when  the  Cassitc  rulers  held  sway  over  Babylonia,  from 
about  1750  B.C.  to  about  1173  B.C.,  a  period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years/'  The  names  have  been  gathered  both  from  published  texts 
and  from  unpublished  tablets  belonging  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Hoffman  Collection  of  New  York.  The  hst  occupies 
one  hundred  pages  (pp.  46-147) ,  contains  probably  more  than  four 
thousand  names,  and  includes  reference  to  the  inscription  where  each 
name  is  found.  As  supplementary  material  there  is  given  a  Ust  of  the 
hypocoristic  terminations  which  were  in  use  during  the  Cassite  period. 
Also  for  supplementary  purposes  there  is  a  table  of  personal  names 
which  consist  of  a  sentence  containing  a  divine  name.  In  this  tabula- 
tion the  thcophorous  names  are  analyzed  according  to  the  form  of 
the  verb  and  the  position  of  the  divine  name;  for  each  verbal  form 
represented  one  example  is  cited  from  three  periods  of  history,  the 
Neo- Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  First  or  Hammurabi  dynasties;  while 
a  footnote  accompanies  each  name  belonging  to  the  Cassite  period  and 
gives  all  the  names  of  the  type  that  have  been  collected  from  that 
period.  There  is^  further,  a  hst  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
names  (pp.  148*207 )»  among  which  the  Hittitc-Mitannian  and  the 
Cassite  elements,  already  listed  on  page  28-41,  are  distributed  alpha* 
betically. 
Princeton.  •  John  D.  Davis, 


De  Noam  Gods  in  den  PentateucK    Ecne  Studie  naar  Aanleiding  en 
tot  Toelichting  van  Ex.  6:r  vv.     Door  Dit  A,  Troelstra,  Predi- 
kant  bij   de   Herv.   Gem.  te  's-Gravenhage.     Utrecht:     G.   J*   A. 
Ruys.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  77. 
The  Name  of  God  in  the  Pentateuch,     A  Study— Introductory  aiwl 
Explanatory— of  Exodus  VI.  vv.  i  et  seq.    By  D».  A.  Troelstra. 
Translated  from  the  Ehatch  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.    London: 
Society    for    Promoting    Christian    Knowledge*    Northumberland 
Avenue,  W*C.;  43,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C.     Brighton:     129, 
North  Street     1912.    8vo;  pp.  xiv,  15-92*     Price  2s. 
The  title-page  of  the  English  version  bears  the  introductory  words 
'The  Base  of  Biblical  Criticism  Re-examined/'  as  a  preface  to  the 
title.     The  treatise  itself  is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  Ex, 
in.  12-14  and  vi.  2,  3.    The  old  explanation  of  Ex.  vi.  3  *s  based  on 
the  constant  meaning  of  the  phrase  "to  know  the  name  of  Jehovah" 
and  on  the  usage  of  the  rhetorical  negative.    The  name  is  the  char- 
acter, the  sum  of  attributes;  and  the  meaning  of  Ex.  vi.  2,  3  is  that 
God  was  knoTvn  to  the  patriarchs  preeminently  and  distinctively  as  the 
Almighty,  and  not  in  that  aspect  of  his  character  which  is  denoted  by 
his  name  Jehovah,     The  perfections  denoted  by  the  latter  name  are 
henceforth  to  be  manifested  in  their  fulness  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Dr,  Troelstra  thinks   that  there  are  objections  to  this   interpretation 
(p.  63)*     His  exegesis  of  the  passages  is  recondite,  his  treatment  ts 
itnnecessarily   discursive,  and  the  meaning  withal  which  he  finds  in 
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Ex.  vi.  3  seems  not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  meaning  discerned  in 
the  verse  by  the  older  expositors.  He  holds  that  Ex.  vi.  3  is  not  in- 
tended to  declare  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  tiie  patri- 
archs (35)*  He  claims  that  ''in  Ex.  iii.  the  aim  is  to  show  to  Moses^ 
and  through  him  to  the  people,  that  in  the  name  Yhvh  an  'Ehyeh  (I 
shall  be),  a  promise,  is  involved,"  while  "in  Ex.  vi.  the  aim  ...  is  to 
show  that  by  the  phrase  'I  am  Yhvh'  God  gives  himself  to  his  people" 
(PP*  47>  48)-  "For  the  first  time  God  assumed  ...  in  regard  to  his 
people  all  that  was  involved  in  this  Yhvh-name,  by  saying  'I  am 
Yhvh'"  (p.  62). 

Dr.  Troelstra  justly  contends  that  ''the  work  of  the  text  critic  must 
precede  that  of  the  historical  critic"  (p.  86;  cf.  26-35).  The  divisive 
critics  rely  upon  the  use  of  the  names  Yhvh  or  Elohim  as  a  criterion 
for  determining  the  literary  source  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Gene* 
sis;  but  they  are  attaching  too  great  value  to  the  readings  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  for  on  comparing  the  present  Hebrew  text  with  the 
ancient  versions  it  is  found  that  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehovah  the 
version  very  frequently  has  God,  and  znce  versa  (p.  29).  This  matter 
has  engaged  Mr.  Wiener's  attention,  it  will  be  recalled,  and  it  is  taken- 
up  also  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  bearing  a  title-page 
which  reads: 

Is  a  Revolution  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  at  Hand?     By  the  Rbv. 
Johannes  Dahse.    [Translated  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  from 
an  article  in  the  Neue  KircMiche  Zeitschrift,  for  September,  1912.) 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  T>.D,    London :    So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue, W.  C.    1912. 
This  article,  entitled  in  the  original  Naht  ein  Umschwung  in  der 
PentateuchkriHk,  by  Pastor  Dahse  of  Freirachdorf  in  East  Friesland, 
calls  attention  to  (i)  The  caution  which  investigators  have  urged,  and 
the  facts  which  they  have  adduced,  against  basing  the  partition  of 
the  text  of  Genesis,  and  the  assignment  of  the  parts  to  specific  docu- 
ments, on  the  assumption  that  the  divine  names  have  been  correctly 
transmitted  by  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text    (2)  The  embarrassment 
caused  the  divisive  critics  by  the  usage  of  the  names  Israel  and  Jacob. 
(3)  The  narrative  of  the  flood  and  the  question  of  it!i  partition  in  the 
light  of  the  Babylonian  tradition. 
Princeton,  John  D.  Davis. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Being  a 
Supplement  to  "The  Land  and  the  Book."  By  Williaic  Hanna^ 
Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Life,  Death  and  Immor- 
tality," "Brain  and  Personality,"  etc.  With  Illustrations  Furnished 
by  the  Author.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls^ 
Company.     1912.    Pp.  285.    $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.32. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  mingled  feelings:  surprise  at  the  er- 
rors scattered  through  it,  such  as  the  ascription  to  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  of  four  times  its  real  length  (p.  53),  the  remarks  on  the 
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meaning  of  the  names  John  and  Judah  (pp.  63,  239,  241),  the  con- 
fusion regarding  the  work  of  Ashurbanipal  (78),  the  statement  that 
logarithm  is  an  Arabic  word  (p.  94),  the  inference  that  the  order 
of  narration  must  be  the  chronological  order  and  consequently  the 
event  recorded  in  Gen,  xxv.  occurred  after  the  death  of  Sarah  (p. 
138),  the  remark  that  Christ  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(p.  168),  and  the  like;  delight  in  reading  the  experiences  and  im- 
pressions of  the  boy  as  he  rode  about  Palestine  in  company  with 
his  distinguished  father  or  ranged  the  hills  with  his  gtin  in  search 
of  game;  gratitude  at  the  faith  in  the  Scriptures  awakened  and 
confirmed  in  the  author  by  reason  of  the  minute  correspondence  be- 
tween the  land,  its  life,  its  customs,  and  the  Book,  a  contagious  faith 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  find;  and  joy  at  the  light  flashed  from  nearly 
every  page  upon  the  biblical  narratives.  Chapters  i  and  ii  prove  to 
be  the  boy*s  recollections  of  the  trip  which  the  father  describes  in 
chapters  xxv  and  xxvi  of  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
Princeton.  John  D.  Davis, 

Gad's  Oath:  A  study  of  an  Unfulfilled  Promise  of  God.  By  Ford 
C  Ottman.  New  York :  Hodder  and  Stoaghton,  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  igii.     Pp.  278. 

This  product  of  the  pen  of  a  lover  and  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  one  whose  power  as  a  preacher  of  it  has  been  proved  in 
many  lands,  is  designed  to  lead  its  readers  to  share  the  author*s  view 
of  the  fulfillment  of  predictive  prophecy.  He  is  very  positive  in  his 
own  convictions,  frankly  confesses  his  inability  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  disagree  with  him*  and  even  betrays  im- 
patience with  equally  evangelical  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  seem 
to  him  by  their  erroneous  opinions  to  be  misleading  others  and  bring- 
ing the  Word  of  God  into  ridicule  and  abuse.  In  a  word.  Dr.  Ottman 
holds  that  **the  kingdom  to  be  established  here  upon  the  earth  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  when  He  returns  in  glory  is  the  kingdom  that  God  prom- 
ised to  David."  Owing  to  Israers  sin,  culminating  in  the  rejection  of 
Jestjs  at  the  First  Coming*  the  promises  to  Israel  are  suspended  and 
as  yet  unreali^ied.  With  these  promises  the  establishment  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  nothing  to  do.  Only  when  the  Church 
shall  have  been  removed  from  the  earth — caught  up  to  be  with  the 
Lord — will  the  kingdom  of  David  be  established,  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital  and  the  Holy  Land  (including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Syria  and  part  of  Egypt  and  Arabia!)  as  its  seat;  then  shall  he  liter- 
ally fulfilled  all  the  visions  of  prophet  and  seer  concerning  Israel  and 
Israel's  King.  The  author's  treatment  of  our  Lord's  parables  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  illustration  of  the  Htcralistic  type  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Bovd. 


AiTBCm  DiEWS.     Die  Christusmythc :   Zweiter   Tcil     Die  Zeugnisse 
fur  die  Gtschichtlichkeit  Jesu.     Ein    Antwort   an   die  Schriftge- 
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lehrten,  mit  besonderer  Berikksichtigung  dtr  theologischeii  Methode. 
Nebst  einem  Anhang:  Ist  <kr  vorchrtstlkhe  Jesus  widerlegt?  Etiie 
Auseinandersetzung  mit  Wdnel,  von  W.  B.  Smith.  1-3.  Tausend : 
verlegt  bei  Eugen  Diederichs,  Jena.  1911.  8vo;  pg.  xxii,  452. 
The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus.  By  Arthur  Drews,  PLD., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Techn.  Hochschtde^  Karlsruhe 
(author  of  "The  Christ-Myth",  etc.).  Translated  by  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe.  Issued  for  the  Rationalistic  Press  Assodatioa  [Limited]. 
Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1912.  8vo;  pp. 
xii,  319.    $2.25. 

The  occasion  of  this  notice  is  the  publication  of  an  English  version 
of  the  book  issued  by  Drews  early  in  1911  as  "the  second  part"  of  his 
Die  Christusmythe,  which  had  first  seen  the  light  two  years  before. 
We  have  placed  the  German  title  also  at  the  head  of  the  notice^  not 
at  all  as  if  it  were  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  extended  review  of 
the  book  itself  with  respect  to  its  material  contents-— a  proceeding 
scarcely  called  for  in  a  notice  of  a  translation;  but  only  as  intimating 
from  die  outset  that  the  notice  of  a  translation  involves  some  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  original.  This  translation,  prepared  by  that 
doughty  anti-Christian  controversialist,  Joseph  McCabe^  and  issued  as 
one  of  the  tractates  in  its  anti-Christian  propaganda  by  the  Rational- 
istic Press  Association  of  London,  has  been  imported  in  sheets  and 
reissued  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  our  most  vigorous  American 
anti-Christian  publication  society,  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  Its  shortcomings  as  a  translation  are  to  be  charged, 
therefore,  to  the  British  rather  than  to  the  American  house.  These 
shortcomings  are  many. 

It  is  doubtless  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  less  attractive  form 
in  which  the  book  is  issued  in  English  than  in  German.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  in  passing  that,  while  the  German  edition  is  ar- 
tistically pleasing,  of  the  British  and  American  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  serviceable  volume  has  been  produced.  With  reference  to  the 
contents,  the  English  edition  professes  to  be  "an  abbreviated  and 
amended  version,  for  English  readers"  (p.  14).  We  have  not  made  a 
sufficiently  precise  comparison  of  the  two  volumes  to  detect  the 
amendments.  They  doubtless  concern  minutiae  here  and  there.  The 
abbreviation  lies  open  to  view.  The  amount  of  it  is  perhaps  not 
unfairly  indicated  by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  pages  (nearly 
150)  between  the  two  volumes,  though  the  English  page  seems  to 
contain  a  little  more  matter  than  the  German.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
in  the  omission  of  the  long  and  very  interesting  (German  preface  and 
of  the  long  Appendix  by  W.  B.  Smith  in  defense  of  his  Der  vor- 
christliche  Jesus  against  the  strictures  of  Weinel.  It  is  operative, 
however,  throughout  the  volume,  in  the  omission  here  and  there  of  a 
paragraph,  and  more  frequently  in  a  general  compression  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  compression  takes  not  infrequently  the  form  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  direct  allusions  to  opponents  by  name,  or  of  fragments  of 
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their  remarks  incorporated  in  the  argument,  Drews  wields  a  Itecn  and 
tireless  blade,  and  incorporates  into  his  discussion  numberless  more 
or  less  direct  and  more  or  less  indirect  thrusts  at  his  opponents.  This 
sword-play  may  or  may  not  be  deadly,  but  it  adds  gaiety  to  the  page, 
and  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  gives  flatness  to  many 
a  passage  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  flat  in  the  original 
This  flattening  process  extends  further,  however,  than  is  demanded 
by  the  compression  which  has  been  attempted.  It  is  a  general  fact 
incident  to  Mr.  McCabe's  method  as  a  translator*  For  Mr  McCabc 
does  not  attempt  an  absolutely  literal  version;  he  allows  himself — very 
properly— a  certain  freedom  in  reproducing  his  author's  thought  in 
another  tongue.  Unfortunately^  however  in  this  freedom  of  repro- 
duction he  not  infrequently  substitutes  general  for  specific  terms  and 
phrases,  and  thus  takes  away  much  of  the  freshness  and  precision  of 
Drews'  language.  Thus,  to  adduce  but  a  single  instance,  Drews 
crisply  writes  of  Weinel  (p.  185) :  "He  seems  not  to  know  that  tt 
was  not  by  a  Bruno  Bauer  and  Kalthoff,  but  already  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Bauer,  in  the 
circle  of  a  Bolingbroke  and  of  the  English  Deists,  that  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  historical  Jesus  was  first  raised  and  denied.** 
Mr.  McCabc  transmutes  this  into:  "He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
it  was  not  Bruno  Bauer  and  Kalthoff  who  first  questioned  or  denied 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  but  philosophers  who  lived  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Bauer,  Bolingbroke  and  the  English  Deists'*  (p.  130),— ►which  pre- 
serves no  doubt  a  plain  statement  of  the  main  matter  but  loses  all 
the  touches  which  give  that  statement  life. 

We  must  go  even  further  and  say  that  Drews'  sense  is  not  always 
conveyed  to  the  English  reader.  Thus,  for  example,  when  we  read 
(p'  37)*  ^*As  regards  the  passage  in  Tacitus,  the  simple  credulity 
with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  accepted  led  to  a  sceptical  attitude — /' 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  original  German  to  learn  that  Drews  is  not 
here  assigning  an  originating  cause  to  the  sceptical  attitude  in  question, 
but  only  harmlessly  recording  the  historical  fact  (as  he  thinks  it  is) 
that  the  simple  credulity  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  this  matter 
"has  now  given  place  to  a  sceptical  attitude/'  So  again  when  w^e  read 
(p.  13),  relatively  to  the  well-known  passage  in  the  tractate  **Sabbath" 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud:  "It  is  possible  that  we  really  have  here 
a  reference  to  the  text  of  Matthew — /'  Drews  of  course  has  said 
not  '*the  text,"  but  *'a  text;"  and  when  we  read  on  p.  14  that  "Jcstis, 
on  the  contrary,  often  expressly  dissuades  from  mingling  in  these 
quarrels  about  inheritance/*  Drews  proves  to  have  more  truly  said 
only  that  *7esus  rather  expressly  refuses  to  interfere  at  all  in  dis» 
putes  about  inheritance/*  Still  again  when  we  read  (p.  i)  that  Tr>'pho 
said  to  Justin  of  the  Messiah:  *'If  he  was  born  and  lived  somewhere, 
he  is  entirely  unknoivn,**  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Drews 
wrote  rather :  "If  he  has  been  born  and  is  sojourning  somewhere,  he 
is  nevertheless  entirely  unknown/*  The  matter  is  made  worse  by  the 
circumstance  that   the   proof-reader   has   been   somewhat   careless,   so 
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that  typographical  errors  enter  in  further  to  confuse  things.  On  the 
page  before  the  Preface  three  errata  are  noted,  and  the  prominent 
notification  of  these  bare  three  may  give  the  reader  a  very  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  general  soundness  of  the  text  he  is  to  face.  In 
their  immediate  vicinity  he  will  find  Strack  spelled  ''Strach"  (pp.  13, 
I5)f  Joel  repeatedly  spelled  Joel  (without  the  diaeresis)  (pp.  15,  30, 
52,  44,  54),  "lost"  printed  "last"  (p.  43  note),  "Zeuge"  printed  "Zcwgc" 
(p.  74  note),  and  such  havoc  made  with  a  footnote  (p.  19) — if  in- 
deed it  is  the  printer  who  is  responsible  here, — that  we  have  to  go 
to  the  German  edition  to  learn  what  it  is  all  about  The  reader  may 
perhaps  infer  that  we  do  not  think  Drews'  book  has  been  placed 
satisfactorily  before  its  English  readers. 

This  is  the  more  a  pity  that  Drews  needs — and  deserves-rto  be 
placed  satisfactorily  before  his  public.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
take  his  argument  seriously.  It  is  not  only  crowded  with  absurdities, 
but  it  is  itself  an  absurdity  from  beginning  to  end.  But  Drews  is  the 
prince  of  special  pleaders  and  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  following  him  as  he  takes  his  brief  and  pleads  to  it  up 
to  the  hilt.  Not  a  single  point  is  left  uncovered,  and  not  a  single 
point  but  what  is  covered  with  layer  on  layer  of  reasoning.  Paul,  for 
example,  knows  nothing  of  an  actual  man  Jesus;  but  it  is  not  left  at 
that, — Paul's  epistles  are  of  doubtful  genuineness  anyhow.  He  who 
undertakes  to  refute  Drews  in  detail  must  not  expect  to  triumph  by 
refuting  a  single  line  of  reasoning.  He  must  refute  patiently  one 
after  the  other  every  possible  and  impossible  supposition  which  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  true-— generally  a  most  violent  hypothesis — 
could  make  at  all  for  the  truth  of  the  main  contention.  The  shifti- 
ness of  the  man  is  past  belief;  you  may  put  your  finger  on  him  a 
score  of  times  only  to  find  that — he  is  no  longer  there.  In  the  present 
volume  in  which  he  pays  his  respects  to  the  assailants  of  his  The 
Christ-Myth  his  resourcefulness  in  fence  is  in  full  manifestation  and 
compels  a  reluctant  admiration.  The  reader  feels  that  if  only  he  had 
a  thesis  to  prove  which  was  capable  of  being  proved,  and  materials 
to  work  with  which  were  real,  he  would  make  a  master  reasoner. 
A  doubt,  it  is  true,  insinuates  itself.  It  is  after  all  easy  to  build 
"castles  in  Spain";  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  illimitably  weave 
gossamer  who  can  build  at  all  in  solid  stone. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Drews  may  be  safely  neglected.  His 
assault  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus  may  be  safely  neglected;  and 
this  elaborate  second  volume  in  which  he  takes  up  the  witnesses  to  the 
historicity  of  Jesus — the  extra-Christian  witnesses,  the  witness  of 
Paul,  the  witness  of  the  Gospels — ^and  "deals  with  them"  suo  more 
one  by  one,  only  makes  it  the  more  clear  (if  that  were  possible)  how 
safely  it  may  be  neglected.  But  Drews  is  not  fairly  represented  by  his 
unfortunate  assault  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus;  and,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  he  will  himself  after  a  while  look  back  upon  it  as  die 
mistake  of  his  life.  It  is  all  froth ;  but  in  it  he  is  for  the  moment 
the  most  prominent  representative  of   a  movement  which  has   real 
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significance  in  the  confused  conditions  of  our  modern  life,  and  be- 
neath  it  there  lies  something  which  has  body  enough.  The  contrast 
between  the  reception  accorded  to  the  assault  on  the  historicit>'  of  Jesus 
of  a  Bruno  Bauer  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  which 
the  same  assault  receives  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Kalthoff  and  a  Kaut- 
sky.  a  Jensen  and  a  Drews,  gives  one.  as  the  French  say,  furiously  to 
think.  A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  altitude  of  thousands  to  Chris- 
tianity. There  was  always  unbelief;  now  there  is  something  more 
than  unbelief, — there  is  enmity.  There  was  always  some  enmity, — 
in  a  narrow  circle  of  ^^emancipated  spirits^';  now  there  is  passionate 
hate  diffused  through  wide  circles  of  the  masses  themselves.  There 
was  always  violent  enough  attack  on  this  or  the  other  element  or 
aspect  of  the  Christian  faith;  now  the  assault  is  delivered  with  the 
^ian  of  anticipated  victor>'  on  the  whole  Christian  position.  Possi- 
bly  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  the  present  situation, 
which  Rudolf  Eucken  paints  in  the  Introduction  to  the  tractate  he  has 
published  under  the  significant  title  of  Konnen  wir  nock  Christen 
4iint  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unchristian  world  has  be- 
come  in  large  part  distinctly  an  anti-Christian  world ;  that  it  no  longer 
stands  on  the  defensive  but  has  aggressively  taken  the  offensive;  and 
that  Drews*  The  Christ-Myth  is  only  a  symptom  of  this  general  move- 
ment. **ln  this  relation/'  remarks  Eucken,  in  the  midst  of  his  sombre 
sketch  of  the  present  situation,  "the  Monistic  agitation  is  a  significant 
jign  of  the  times/'  h  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  estimate  passed 
upon  I>rews'  The  Christ-Myth  in  cither  or  both  of  its  parts,  that  this 
work  is  to  him  raerely  an  incident,  and  merely  a  negative  incident,  in 
his  general  propaganda.  In  it  he  is  only  trying  to  clear  an  obstacle 
out  of  the  path  of  the  march  of  his  philosophical  faith  to  its 
inevitable  victory.  He  has  been  ill-advised  iti  turning  away  from  the 
positive  commendation  of  the  monistic  conception  of  religion  to  do 
this  piece  of  clearing  work  It  is  an  excursion  into  a  region  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar  and  in  which  he  lacks  the  equipment  necessary 
for  successful  activity.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  judge  him  solely 
by  the  flimsincss  of  his  performance  here.  It  is  not  Drews  the  credu- 
lous retailer  of  fantastic  etymologies  and  grotesque  historical  combi- 
nations with  which  the  Christian  apologist  has  really  to  do,  but  Drews, 
the  leading  living  disciple  of  von  Hartmann,  the  strong  reasoner  from 
idealistic  premises.  It  is  remarkable  how  even  in  a  book  like  that 
before  us  the  tone  subtly  changes  when  the  last  chapter  is  reached 
and  Drews  puts  off  the  armor  of  Saul  and  appears  in  his  own  person 
for  a  few  closing  words  armed  only  with  smooth  stones  from  his 
own  familiar  brook.  Here  there  at  last  comes  into  view  some  measure 
of  dignity,  sincerity,  and  strength. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  the  reader  of  the  two  volumes  of 
The  Christ-Myth  to  believe  it.  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  Drews  is  animated  by  an  earnest  and  even  religious  pur- 
pose. Yes,  even — ^hard  as  it  is  to  credit  it — in  writing  The  Christ- 
Myth.    He  conceives  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  behalf  of 
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the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  human  spirit,  and  indeed  for 
the  very  existence  of  religion  (p.  4).  "The  religion  of  the  future" 
he  is  assured  "will  either  be  a  beUef  in  the  divine  natnre  of  the  self, 
or  will  be  nothing"  (p,  307)  I  and  that  there  can  be  "no  other  redemp- 
tion of  man  than  redemption  of  himself,  by  the  spiritual  and  divine 
nature  of  the  self  (ibid.)  he  feels  certain.  Filled  with  zeal  for  this 
high— "mysticism,"  we  may  be  permitted,  for  the  purposes  of  effect, 
to  call  it,  though  of  course  it  is  too  purely  pantheism  to  be  properly 
called  "mysticism" — ^he  finds  Christianity  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
separation  of  man  from  God,  its  proclamation  of  redemption  in  An- 
other than  one's  self,  its  "historidsm"  as  opposed  to  his  "idealism**, 
athwart  his  path.  It  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  "I  insist," 
he  declares  "that  the  belief  in  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  religious  progress;  and  therefore  the  question  of  his 
historicity  is  not  a  purely  historical,  but  also  a  philosophic-religious 
question"  (p.  307). 

We  must  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  there  is  a  certain  measure 
of  justification  which  may  be  pleaded  for  Drews'  berserker  ras^e 
against  "Christianity",  and  for  his  violent  arraignment  of  it  as  an 
obstacle  to  religion,  perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  to  religion  in  our  day. 
For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  of  the  suffering  and  triumphing  church,  which  he 
has  in  his  thoughts,  but  that  so-called  "Christianity"  of  the  "Liberal 
Theology",  which  has  usurped  its  place  in  the  German  academic 
circles  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  We  shall 
never  understand  Drews  until  we  fully  realize  that  the  notion<  against 
which  he  is  directing  his  shafts  is  that  which  holds  not  only  that  the 
whole  great  religious  movement  which  we  call  Christianity  is  rooted 
in  a  mere  human  life  that  was  lived  in  Palestine  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  then,  like  other  human  lives,  passed  away,  but  that  men  are 
still  to-day  dependent  on  the  influences  of  that  merely  human  life 
for  their  religious  inspiration  and  vitality.  It  is  this  that  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  exclaims,  "What  a  situation  it  is  when  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  the  modern  mind  must  be  measured  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  referred  to  a  world  of  ideas  that  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  the  antiquity  of  its  traditions  and  the  artificially  en- 
gendered appreciation  of  everything  connected  with  it"  (p.  x)  !  Against 
such  a  notion  he  has  the  right  to  protest,  and  as  against  it  his  pro- 
test is  sound.  He  is  perfectly  right  when  he  declares:  "The  earlier 
Christian  literature  is  acquainted  with  a  Jesus-God,  a  god-man,  a 
heavenly  high-priest  and  Saviour  Jesus,  a  metaphysical  spirit,  de- 
scending from  heaven  to  earth,  assuming  human  form,  dying,  and 
rising  again;  but  it  knows  nothing  whatet'cr  about  a  merely  human 
Jesus,  the  amiable  author  of  fine  moral  sentiments,  the  'unique*  per- 
sonality of  liberal  Protestantism"  (p.  59).  He  is  perfectly  right  when 
he  asserts;  "There  is  not  one  single  early  Christian  document  that 
speaks  not  of  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ,  but  unequivocally  of  the 
mere  man  Jesus,  which  modern  liberal  theology  conceives  him  to  have 
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been**  (p.  131);  and  adopts  Ernst  Kricck's  picar  "Precisely  because 
the  liberal  theology  has  constructed  its  Jesus  in  contradiction  to  the 
entire  Christian  tradition,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  the  proof;  pre- 
cisely because,  as  Weinel  admits,  records  are  lacking  for  its  Jesus, 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used  to  prove  the  reality  of  bistoncal  person- 
ages, the  demand  for  proof  is  not  so  absurd  as  Wetnel  represents  it 
to  be**  (ibid,).  He  is  perfectly  right  when  he  explains  more  at  length; 
*T*rom  the  Brst  Christianity  meets  us  not  as  the  religion  of  the  his- 
torical roan  Jesus,  but  as  the  religion  of  the  super  his  torkal  God-man 
Jesus  Christ  who  lias  only  passed  through  history.  He  it  is  who  is 
represented  as  having  appeared  to  a  Paul  and  revealed  Himself  to 
him  as  the  true  Saviour.  His  figure  also  shines  clearly  enough  through 
His  human  clothing  in  the  Gospels,  the  purpose  of  which  is  certainly 
not  'subsequently  to  lift  to  a  heightened  sphere  the  life  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus*  by  means  of  imaginary  myths  and  stories  of  miracles, 
but  vividly  to  bring  home  the  superhuman  divine  nature  of  Jesus  by 
a  historical  presentation.*  That  God  Himself  exchanged  His  heavenly 
glory  for  earthy  humility  and  lowliness,  that  Christ  was  the  'Son  of 
God'  and  descended  to  the  earth*  that  God  stripped  Himself  of  Him- 
self, took  the  form  of  man,  led  a  life  of  poverty  with  the  poor,  suf- 
fered, was  crucified,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  thus  mediated 
also  to  men  the  possibility  of  resurrection^  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins,  and  a  blessed  life  with  the  heavenly  Father, — that  is  the  mystery 
of  the  figwre  of  Christ,  that  is  what  this  figure  has  brought  to  the 
hearts  of  believers,  what  has  stirred  them  to  ecstatic  reverence  for 
this  deepest  divine  revelation"  (p.  297).  Of  course  Drews  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  extreme  Idealism,  which  makes  nothing  of 
personalities  in  history  and  finds  the  *'idea"  all-sufHcient  for  every 
effect  sublimates  this  figure  of  a  Divine-human  Jesus  into  a  mere 
idea;  this  is  his  fatal  error.  But  he  is  perfectly  right  in  insisting 
that  it  is  this  Divine-human  Jesus  or  nothing:  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  historical  justification  for  the  merely  human  Jesus  of  the 
"Liberar  theology,  and  that  it  is  a  degradation  of  Christianity  and 
a  deadly  blow  at  religion  to  find  in  this  purely  imaginary  merely  hu- 
man Jesus  the  central  point  and  impelling  source  of  all  of  our  re- 
hgious  life. 

Professor  Shirley  Jackson  Case  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
lately  wvarncd  us  against  making  ccmmon  cause  with  "the  extremists 
who  would  wipe  the  historical  Jesus  entirely  off  the  slate*'  (Tfie 
HistoHcity  of  Jesus,  1912,  pp.  29-30)*  *'When  the  conservatives  re- 
joice over  the  fate  which  the  Jesus  of  liberal  theology  has  met  at 
the  hands  of  these  modern  radicals,"  he  writes,  "they  would  seem  to 
be  sounding  the  death  knell  of  their  own  Christ ological  views.  For 
if  the  earthly  Jesus  must  go,  how  mwch  more  completely  must  any 
supposed  reality  of  a  supernatural  Christ  be  abandoned!"  This  rea- 
soning lacks  a  litttc  in  stringency.  It  is  not  "the  earthly  Jesus" 
which  "must  go**  but  only  the  merely  earthly  Jesus.  And  the  reason 
why  the  merely  earthly  Jesus  must  go  is  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
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scintilla  of  historical  evidence  that  he  ever  existed  and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  necessity  for  his  assumption  discoverable  in  the  religions 
development  of  the  race  or  the  religious  life  of  the  individual  The 
reason  why  the  Divine-human  Jesus  does  not  "go"  with  him  is  that 
His  existence  is  historically  testified  to  by  evidence  which  is  over- 
whelming, that  He  is  historically  necessary  to  account  for  tlie  re- 
ligious life  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years  and  indeed  for  the 
whole  course  of  historical  development  since  His  life  on  earth,  and 
that  His  real  existence  is  historically  verified  in  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  men  living  in  every  region  of  the  earth  to-day.  The 
possibility  of  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  dependent  upon 
the  obscuration  of  the  Divine-human  Jesus  by  the  merely  human 
Jesus  of  modem  "Liberalism" :  Drews  and  his  compeers  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  "Liberal  theology."  Without  the  discrediting 
in  wide-circles  of  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Divine-human 
Jesus  for  whom  alone  is  there  historical  evidence  this  new  radicalism 
could  never  have  arisen;  and  the  "Liberal  theology"  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  the  fruit  of  its  own  loins.  It  is  a  great  evil  that  this 
obscuration  has  taken  place  and  men  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  a 
merely  human  Jesus  is  the  only  Jesus  whose  actual  existence  in  the 
world  it  is  worth  while  to  consider.  But  it  is  a  good  work  that  Drews 
and  his  compeers  have  wrought  when  they  have  called  men's  minds 
sharply  back  to  the  realization  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a 
merely  human  Jesus  ever  existed.  That  therefore  no  Jesus  ever 
really  existed  is  a  violent  non  sequitur,  which  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Why  should  the  Jesus  whose  existence  is  cer- 
tain be  discarded,  because  the  Jesus  whose  non-existence  is  certain  is 
freshly  perceived  to  be  impossible? 
Princeton.  Benjaicin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Historicity  of  Jesus.  A  criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus 
never  lived,  a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  his  existence,  an  esti- 
mate of  his  relation  to  Christianity.  By  Shirley  Jackson  Case, 
of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago :  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.     1912.    i2mo;  pp.  vii,  352.    $1.50  net;  $1.62  postpaid. 

The  descriptive  sub-title  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  this  volume  as 
threefold.  It  is  'a  criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus  never  lived, 
a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  his  existence,  an  estimate  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Christianity."  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  the  empha- 
sis is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  second  item:  "The  main  purpose  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  set  forth  the  evidence  for  believing  in  the  his- 
torical reality  of  Jesus'  existence  upon  earth"  (p.  v).  The  first  item 
is  included  only  "by  way  of  approach"  to  this;  the  third  only  in 
order  briefly  to  indicate  "the  practical  bearing  of  the  discussion." 
The  book  thus  finds  its  occasion  in  the  contention  that  Jesus  never 
lived  to  which  considerable  vogue  has  been  given  during  the  last  de- 
cade, and  undertakes  to  refute  it.    We  must  confess  to  some  surprise 
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that  this  contention  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  and  ex- 
tended refutation.  It  certainly  demands  our  attention  and  study. 
But  we  should  as  tittle  have  thought  of  undertaking  a  serious  refuta- 
tion of  it  as  we  should  of  Pastor  Russell's  '^Millennial  Dawn*'  vagaries^ 
or  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Christian  Science  or  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The 
interest  of  such  movements  lies  in  the  revelation  they  bring  us  of  the 
currents  of  feeling  which  are  flowing  up  and  down  in  the  obscurer 
regions  of  modern  life:  their  study  belongs  to  the  pathology  of  modern 
culture.  We  cannot  afiFord  to  neglect  them ;  they  attract  our  most  in- 
tense curiosity ;  for  they  make  known  to  us  as  nothing  else  does  with 
the  same  poignancy  the  seamy-side  of  our  boasted  modem  enlighten- 
ment. He  who  would  know  our  times  must  know  these  things  too; 
and  he  will  find  his  profit  in  knowing  them  intimately  and  in  not 
minimizing  their  significance.  But  to  approach  them  as  if  they  were 
possible  or  even  plausible  accounts  of  reality,  with  claims  to  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  require  serious  refutation,  is  a  very  different 
matter.  We  might  indeed  imagine  circumstances  in  which  mere  charity 
might  impose  on  us  the  objectively  superfluous  task,  we  will  not  say  of 
disproving,  but  of  exposing  their  claims.  Chance  might  throw  us 
temporarily  into  contact  -with  a  circle  in  Brooklyn,  or  Boston,  or  Salt 
Lake  Oty*  for  whose  sake  we  might  be  compelled  patiently  to  go 
through  the  weary  task  of  pointing  owt  in  detail  after  detail  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  obviously  monstrous.  Is  there  a  circle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago  University  which  requires  to  have  it  proved  to  it 
that  Jesus  really  lived,  to  which  the  '^conclusion"  that  Jesus  never 
lived  seems  an  entertainable  contingency,  and  for  which  the  so-called 
"arguments"  by  which  this  ''conclusion"  has  been  commended  to  us 
need  to  be  analyzed  that  their  true  character  may  be  perceived?  Pro* 
fessor  Case  writes  as  if  such  might  be  the  case,  and,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth*  as  if  even  he  himself  might  be  a  member  of  it.  The  hypothesis 
that  Jesus  may  never  have  lived,  in  other  words,  although  decisively 
rejected  by  him  is  treated  as  a  debatable  suggestion.  And  herein 
lies  the  significance  of  his  book.  Our  interest  in  it  centers  therefore 
not  in  the  point  on  which  he  throws  the  emphasis,  but  in  the  closing 
chapters  in  w^hich  he  outlines  positively  his  own  opinions.  We  wish 
above  everything  else  to  know  the  point  of  view  to  which  a  serious 
argument  against  so  impossible  a  contention  seems  natural. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  add  at  once  that  Professor  Case, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  has  done  the  work  he  set  before  himself 
very  well.  His  book  contains  ten  chapters.  The  first  two  of  these  lay 
the  basis  for  the  discussion  by  giving  some  account  of  the  critical 
movements  out  of  which  the  denial  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  has 
emerged.  The  next  two  criticise  the  grounds  on  which  the  denial  has 
been  based.  Then  follow  five  chapters  in  which  the  positive  argument 
for  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  presented.  The  last  two  chapters  out- 
line Professor  Case's  own  views  as  to  the  historical  place  of  Jesus  and 
Hts  significance  for  religion  to-day. 

The  first  two  chapters,  as  we  have  said,  are  occupied  with  a  very 
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lucid  historical  account  of  the  critical  movements  the  results  attained 
by  which  have  raised  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  The 
substitution  by  the  so-called  "Liberal"  theology  of  its  so-called 
"historical  Jesus"  for  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  records  is 
first  explained,  and  it  is  very  fairly  pointed  out  that  this  reduction  of 
Jesus  both  in  His  person,  to  purely  human  measures,  perhaps  to 
something  less  than  normal  humanity,  and  in  His  significance  to  the 
religious  movement  we  know  as  Christianity,  to  at  most  its  first  teacher, 
more  probably  only  its  first  exemplar  (and  possibly  not  very  purely 
that),  perhaps  even  nothing  more  than  its  accidental  actual  starting- 
point  in  history,  leaves  the  way  open  to  question  whether  any  Jesus 
need  be  recognized  at  all.  If  the  only  Jesus  whose  portrait  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  historical  tradition  is  fictitious,  why  may  not  the 
whole  figure  of  Jesus  be  a  work  of  fancy?  If  the  only  Jesus  which 
can  be  plausibly  unearthed  as  lying  possibly  behind  this  creation  of 
fancy,  is  psychologically  impossible,  exhibiting  if  not  supernatural, 
then  infranatural  traits  in  an  inextricable  intermixture  with  normal 
ones, — why  not  simply  admit  that  such  a  being  never  really  lived? 
If  the  role  played  by  this  Jesus  was  so  insignificant  why  not  frankly 
recognize  that  he  has  no  significance  and  therefore  no  reality  in  the 
actual  course  of  things?  Thus  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  in 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  diffusion  of  the  "Liberal"  criticism '  with 
its  "historical  Jesus,"  a  movement  should  arise  which  proposes  that 
we  should  simply  "wipe  this  historical  Jesus  entirely  off  the  slate." 
To  understand  the  movement  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  it  is 
directed  precisely  against  the  "historical  Jesus"  of  the  "Liberal"  the- 
ology (pp.  3,  31),  and  the  problem  is  therefore  posited  in  this  form: 
Can  the  existence  of  Jesus  be  defended  from  the  position  of  the 
"Liberal"  theology?  When  the  question  is  so  posited,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  debatable  one.  In  the  second  chapter  a  good 
running  account  is  given  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  sublimate  the  historical  Jesus  into  a  myth.  The  chief  ex- 
ponents of  this  general  view  are  named  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
method  of  each  is  explained. 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared  the  argument  against  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  taken  up  with  the  third  chapter.  Chapters 
three  and  four  are  negative  and  are  devoted  to  a  searching  criticism 
of  the  argument  which  has  been  developed  against  the  historicity 
of  Jesus.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  radical  movement 
that  its  leaders,  though  often  men  of  learning  in  other  de- 
partments, have  been  unwonted  to  historical  research  and  have  un- 
fortunately sought  their  guidance  from  untrustworthy  sources.  Their 
attempts  whether  to  break  the  force  of  the  traditional  evidence  of 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  or  to  construct  a  plausible  account  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  without  Jesus,  have  been  therefore  no  less  than 
pitiable  in  their  weakness,  and  offer  a  shining  mark  for  telling  criti- 
cism— if  indeed  the  exposure  of  their  open  nakedness  can  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  criticism.    This  part  of  Professor  Case's  task  is  ac- 
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cordingly  very  easy,  and  he  performs  it  thoroughly.  Now  and  then, 
his  own  standpoint  no  doubt  biiints  the  edge  of  his  criticism,  and 
sometimes  we  hnd  ourselves  even  compelled  to  disallow  it  entirely. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  he  adduces  against  Drews*  assumption  that 
the  idea  of  a  suffering  deity  is  genetically  vital  to  Paul's  thought  his 
own  construction  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  raises  the  alternative,  ''Is  it  the  God-man  Jesus  or  the  Man* 
god  Jesus  that  stands  as  comer-stone  of  the  Pauline  gospel?"  (p* 
126)^ — we  can  only  reply,  in  accordance  with  Drew's  contention, — that 
it  certainly  was  the  God-man  Jesus  and  not  the  Man-god  Jesus,  of 
which  latter  indeed  Paul  knows  nothing.  To  Paul  undoubtedly  the 
center  of  his  thought  of  Jesus  was  that  He  was  God  become  man  for 
our  salvation,  and  we  do  not  even  understand  what  Professor  Case 
means  when  he  says  (p,  127) :  '*The  point  of  supreme  importance  for 
his  gospel,  that  which  he  makes  the  central  item  of  his  preaching, 
is  the  transition  from  ,  *  .  'J^^^s'  to  ^Christ  and  him  crucified-* "  To 
Paul  it  was  undoubtedly  **Jesus  Christ*'  who  was  crucified,  and  this 
"Jesus  Christ"  was  the  '*Lord  of  Glory"  (i  Cor.  ii.  8),  and  He  was  the 
"Lord  of  Glory"  already  when  He  was  crucified  and  did  not  wait 
to  become  such  until  He  had  been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
One  would  think  a  mere  glance  at  such  a  passage  as  Phil,  ii.  8  would 
suffice  to  indicate  what  was  PauFs  movement  of  thought  with  respect 
to  Jesus  and  what  was  the  center  of  his  conception  of  Him,  Like 
Paul,  like  his  pupils  Luke  and  Mark.  It  really  is  undeniable,  as 
Drews  asserts,  that  "In  the  gospels  we  have  to  do  not  with  a  deified 
man  but  rather  with  an  anthropomorphized  God'*  (p.  128),  The 
"deified  man"  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  *' Liberal'*  reconstruction  of 
the  historical  development  in  the  interests  of  its  mythical  "hia- 
torical  Jesus,"  We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Case,  however,  for  a 
very  true  remark  he  lets  fall  in  the  course  of  his  discussion.  Quite 
unintentionally  on  his  part  no  doubt,  it  suggests  the  key  to  certain 
modes  of  speech  characterizing  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  on  which 
the  **Liberals"  have  laid  hold  to  supply  the  much  needed  Biblical 
basis  of  their  reconstruction  of  the  historical  development.  "What 
troubled  the  first  missionaries  of  the  new  religion,"  he  says  (p.  128), 
*'was  not  the  reluctance  of  their  hearers  to  believe  that  God  had 
become  a  man»  but  their  hesitation  about  believing  that  a  man,  es- 
I^ecially  an  obscure  Jew  who  had  been  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
was  really  the  Son  of  God."  That  was  it.  It  was  not  the  "mis- 
sionaries** themselves  in  whose  thought  Christ  was  a  deified  man ;  this 
was  the  false  appearance  of  things,  which  they  had  to  overcome. 

In  his  second  four  chapters  (Chs*  v.-viii,).  Professor  Case  develops 
his  positive  argument  for  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  of 
these,  which  he  designates  "Pragmatic  phases  of  primitive  tradition" 
he  works  out  a  purely  speculative  scheme  of  the  development  of 
early  Christology  on  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  His  followers  at  first,  and  only  gradually  trans- 
muted  in  their  thought   into  a  Divine  being   under  the  pressure  of 
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their  apologetic  needs ;  and  pleads  what  he  apparently  looks  upon  as  the 
verisimilitude  of  this  construction  as  a  proof  that  therefore  this  ''hm- 
torical  Jesus"  lies  behind  the  whole  evolution  of  Christianity.  The 
three  chapters  that  follow,  treat  in  turn  of  the  Pauline  evidence,  the 
Gospel  evidence  and  the  Extra-Biblical  evidence  for  Jesus'  existence. 
Of  course  he  writes  here  too  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  there  is 
much  assumed— as  for  example  in  the  Gospel  criticism— with  which 
we  cannot  accord.  But  the  results  are  for  the  main  point  satisfactory. 
We  advert  in  passing  only  to  a  matter  or  two  of  detail.  We  are  sur- 
prised -by  the  looseness  of  the  handling  of  the  facts  about  Papias 
(pp.  208  sq.).  When  it  is  asserted  that  "the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
many  persons  in  this  period,"  that  is,  early  in  the  second  century, 
"prized  oral  tradition  above  written  records,"  on  the  strength  of  the 
report  that  Papias  "said  that  in  his  youth  he  did  not  think  he  could 
derive  so  much  profit  from  the  contents  of  books  as  from  'the  utter- 
ance of  a  Hving  and  abiding  voice',"  there  is  a  reversion  to  pre-Light- 
footian  misinterpretation  of  Papias  which  is  lamentable.  More  dis- 
tressing still  is  a  persistent  confusion  of  X<iyia  with  Xtfyoi  which  really 
ought  to  be  no  longer  possible.  "According  to  Eusebius"  we  read, 
"Papias,  in  his  expositions  of  the  'sayings'  of  the  Lord."  .  .  .  But 
Eusel>iu8  says  nothing  of  Papias'  Expositions  of  the  'sayings'  of  the 
Lord  (  Xoy(k>v  rov  Kvpiav  ).  What  he  speaks  of  is  Papias'  Expositions 
jcv/Moicaiv  Aoyutfv  — ^which  is  something  very  different,  viz.  "the  Ora- 
cles concerning  the  Lord,"  that  is  to  say,  those  particular  Holy 
Scriptures  which  we  know  as  the  Gospels.  Neither  does  Papias  say 
either  that  Mark  in  recording  what  he  remembered  of  Peter's  reports 
of  what  was  said  or  done  by  Christ  "had  no  design  of  giving  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  Lord's  'sayings'"— but  (if  this  reading  is  right 
as  it  seems  to  be)  rwv  Kvpuucwv  XoytW,  that  is,  of  the  Oracles  tSiat 
concern  the  Lord;  or  that  "Matthew  composed  the  sayings  in  the 
Hebrew  language"  but  rather  that  Matthew  composed  his  Oracles, 
that  is  his  Gospel,  in  the  Hebrew  language.  We  wonder  again  why 
the  'Ii^ov  rov  XcyoucFov  ^(purrov  of  Josephus  Ant,  XX.  ix.  i.  is  per- 
sistently rendered  "of  Jesus  the  so-called  Christ"  (pp.  251,  254). 
The  phrase  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  simply  "Jesus,  sumamed 
Christ "  and  intimates  neither  denial  nor  doubt  that  Jesus  was  really 
the  Messiah,  but  only  informs  us  that  He  had  another  name,  viz. 
Christ  (cf.  Dalman,  Words,  p.  503;  Meyer  on  Mat.  i.  16).  If  we  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Josephus  thus  knew  Jesus  also  by  the  name  of 
"Christ"  and — as  is  also  intimated  here, — ^knew  that  He  was  more 
widely  and  better  known  by  the  name  of  "Clirist"  than  by  that  of 
"Jesus",  as  was  certainly  true  for  the  time  at  which  Josephus  wrote — 
perhaps  it  will  not  seem  as  strange  as  it  might  otherwise  seem,  that  re- 
cent opinion  appears  to  be  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  famous  passage  in  Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  3.  If  the  central  phrase  in 
that  passage,  6  XP""*®*  ovro*  ^,  may  be  read,  not  "This  was  the 
Messiah,"  but  "This  Jesus  whom  I  am  describing  was  the  well-known 
Clirist" — Christ  being  taken  as  a  proper  name, — ^the  chief  difficulty  at 
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St  to  accepting  the  passage  as  genuine  disappears*  That  tlicrc  is 
littk  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  that  Joscphus  might  not  be  supposed 
to  say  in  his  zeal  to  take  credit  for  the  Jews  from  anything  great 
which  was  reported  of  their  hero  by  "the  race  of  Christians"— from 
which  he  separates  himself — is  illustrated*  not  contradicted,  by  what 
he  says  of  Vespasian  (War,  VL  v.  4),  For  it  is  inaccurate  to  say 
that  there  he  identifies  Vespasian  **with  the  promised  Messiah**^  juiit 
as  it  may  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  he  identifies  Jesus  with  the  Mes- 
siah here.  He  only  says  that  the  prophecy  that  one  from  the  country  of 
the  Jews  should  become  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  fulfiiUed  in  Ves- 
pasian,—  glorying  in  this  manifest  mark  of  Divine  favor  to  the  Jews 
in  granting  them  supernatural  knowledge  of  what  was  to  come.  So 
in  Ant.  XVI 11.  iii.  3  he  may  be  only  glorying  in  similar  supernatural 
marks  of  Divine  favor  in  connection  with  a  Jew  who  had  become 
famous. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  (ix.  and  x.)  we  reach  the  portion  of  the 
book  which  has  the  most  interest  for  us.  For  here  we  learn  most 
fully  what  Professor  Casc^s  own  point  of  view  is.  The  former  of  the 
chapters  he  entitles,  ^'J^sus  the  historical  founder  of  Christianity" 
and  in  it  he  inquires  into  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  can  justly  be  called 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  In  the  latter,  which  he  entitles,  "Jesus' 
significance  for  modern  religion,"  he  inquires  into  the  relation  in 
which  a  modern  man  may  properly  conceive  himself  to  stand  to 
Jesus,  Christianity,  he  tells  us,  "was  not  a  finished  product  in  Jesus^ 
day/*  *'it  is  a  growth,"  "a  movement  to  whose  origin  and  develop- 
ment many  factors  contributed/*  and  not  merely  many  factors,  but 
also  many  persons,  extending  through  several  generations  (pp.  272-3). 
We  can  say  that  any  individual  "founded*'  such  a  religion  in  no  other 
sense  than  "that  he  furnished  the  initial  impulse  without  which  his- 
torically speaking  the  new  movement  would  not  have  come  into  be- 
ing" (p.  274).  In  this  sense  we  may  say  Jesus  was  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  The  impulse  which  He  gave  to  His  followers  was,  in 
brief,  the  impression  which  His  personal  religious  life  made  on  those 
who  enjoyed  personal  association  with  Him.  "In  the  last  analysis  it 
was  his  power  as  a  religious  individual  that  made  possible  the  early 
faith;  the  personal  religion  of  Jesus  was  the  foundation  of  the  dis* 
ciples*  religion  about  Jesus"  (p.  281).  Jesus,  then,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  because  His  personality. 
His  teaching,  His  activity  "made  Christianity  possible*'  (p.  303),  We 
may  even  call  Him  "the  minister  of  salvation  to  men,"  if  we  mean 
only  that  He  made  men  understand,  by  His  teaching  and  example, 
that  "God*s  presence  means  salvation,*'  and  so  led  them — of  course  by 
virtue  of  their  own  free  will  (for  Professor  Case  is  a  great  stickler 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  human  will,  p.  297) — to  enter  into  communion 
with  God.  But  what,  after  the  passage  of  time  has  made  it  impossible 
to  come  under  the  personal  influence  of  this  purely  human  Jesus  who 
lived  so  impressive  a  religious  life  two  thousand  years  ago  and  then 
fell  on  sleep?     What  is  the  significance  of  Jesus,  in  this  sense  the 
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founder  of  Christianity,  for  the  men  of  to-day?  Professor  Case 
posits  the  question,  states,  expounds  and  criticises  the  several  main 
views  which  have  been  held  in  the  matter,  and  finally  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  passage  of  time  has  not  essentially  altered  the 
relation  in  which  the  movement  which  we  call  Christianity  stands  to 
its  ''founder".  He  may  speak  indeed  of  "the  shadowy  form  of  Chris- 
tianity's traditional  foimder"  (p.  304).  But  His  form  has  not  become 
so  "shadowy"  as  to  lose  entirely  the  power  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
which  it  manifested  in  those  who  knew  it  at  first  hand.  It  was  "his 
personal  religion"  which  was  the  source  of  Jesus'  influenee  then: 
"He  lived  religiously  and  thus  inspired  believers  to  live  similarl/* 
(P-  33'^)'  We  can  have  no  immediate  contact  with  Him  now,  but 
still  "history  discloses  his  superior  personal  efficiency  in  the  spiritual 
sphere."  "He  has  for  men  to-day  the  same  essential  value  that  he 
had  for  the  primitive  disciples,  in  so  far  as  history  permits  acquaint- 
ance with  him  and  he  answers  modern  needs"  (p.  336).  "In  so  far!" 
But  is  it  not,  for  men  who  occupy  this  standpoint,  just  the  question 
of  questions,  how  far  history  permits  acquaintance  with  Him,  how 
far  He  answers  modem  needs?  And  have  we  not  just  been  told  that 
it  is  only  a  "shadowy  form"  that  looms  through  the  mists  of  his- 
tory? And  have  we  not  had  it  carefully  explained  to  us  that  in  the 
flux  of  things,  men's  needs  have  continually  changed,  and  Christianity 
has  changed  with  them,  and  if  Christ  was  to  be  saved  for  this 
developing  Christianity,  He  too  must  needs  endlessly  change?  And 
yet  we  read  (p.  5j6),  "Nievertheless,  the  power  of  his  person  and  his 
message  continues  to  be  a  mighty  inspiration  prompting  modem  men 
to  the  worthiest  spiritual  attainments  and  encouraging  them  to 
realize  in  their  own  lives  a  genuine  experience  of  God."  Dimly 
seen  through  the  murk  of  time  the  shadowy  form  of  Jesus  stiU  inspires 
men  to  the  religious  life.  That  is  all.  We  get  from  Him  a  great 
religious  ideal.  "Moderns"  may  prefer  to  describe  it  in  "more  secular 
language"  and  say  we  are  encouraged  by  the  memory  of  Jesus  our- 
selves also  to  endeavor  "to  establish  right  relations  with  the  universe." 
Call  it  what  we  may,  however,  "the  ideal  remains,  and  not  the  least 
important  feature  in  Jesus'  significance  for  many  moderns  will  be  the 
fact  that  his  religious  life  reveals  the  secret  of  transforming  the 
ideal  into  the  real"  (p.  337).  Question  may  be  raised  whether  these 
things  would  not  have  been  realized  without  Him.  It  is  a  theoretical 
question.  Is  it  not  enough  to  know  that  they  have  often  been  realized 
in  the  past,  that  they  are  still  realized,  under  the  influence  of  His 
memory?  In  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  Jesus  has  significance  for 
the  religion  of  to-day. 

Professor  Case  does  not  in  the  least  imagine  that  his  "interpreta- 
tion" of  Christ  and  Christianity  has  hitherto  been  the  usual  one. 
"It  has  been  the  Christ-idea,"  he  says  frankly  (p.  308),  "the  idea  of  a 
Saviour-God  perhaps  we  may  say,  that  ha^  held  the  first  place  in 
Christian  thinking."  This  is  far  too  little  to  say;  but  it  is  enough 
to  point  the  moral.    What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  new 
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"interpreUtiori*'  of  Christ  and  Christianity  wHl  **work"  as  the  old 
has  worked?  And  what  justification  is  there  derivable  frotti  history 
for  calling  the  new  Christ,  Christ,  the  new  Christianity,  Christianity? 
The  new  ''interpretation"  stands  out  of  all  relation  to  fact,— whether 
the  facts  of  history  or  the  facts  of  experience.  The  Christ  which 
it  offers  us  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  historical  tradition;  the  Christianity 
it  teaches  is  not  the  Christianity  which  has  conquered  the  world;  nor 
can  the  Christ  and  Christianity  which  it  provides  meet  the  needs  of 
sinful  men.  Its  idea  of  sin  must  be  deepened^  its  idea  of  salvation 
must  be  heightened,  its  conception  of  the  ftinction  of  Christ  in  sa[\ra- 
tion  must  be  inimitably  enlarged,  before  this  "Christianity"  can  posses* 
the  slightest  historical  claim  to  that  nanK,  or  become  in  the  slightest 
degree  glad-tidings  to  a  sin-cursed  race, 
Princeton.  Benjamim  B.  WARFtELO. 

The  Historic  Jesus.  Being  the  Elliott  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Wes- 
tern Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  By  the  Rev.  David 
SMfTH,  M.A„  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theologj'  in  the  McCrea-Magce 
College,  Londonderry.  New  York  and  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    1912.    i2mo;pp.  iv,  ii9» 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  to  be  felicitated  upon  the 
admirable  course  of  Elliott  Lectures  which  it  has  shared  with  the 
world  in  this  delightful  volume.  Professor  Smith  has  chosen  a  liv- 
ing subject  and  has  treated  it.  if  somewhat  slightly,  yet  with  insight 
and  grace.  Readers  of  The  Expositor  will  recall,  in  its  volumes  for 
1901 »  a  scries  of  articles  from  his  pen  bearing  the  general  title  of 
"Recent  New  Testament  Criticism"  in  which  the  topics  here  dealt  with 
are  discussed  at  somewhat  greater  length,  and,  from  which  indeed  the 
present  lectures  have  been  extracted  and  popularized.  They  were 
worth  repeating ;  and  in  their  repetition  here  a  greater  unity  has  been 
given  them  and  a  wider  appeal.  What  Professor  Smith  has  under- 
taken to  do  is  to  vindicate  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  against  the 
attacks  of  modem  naturalistic  criticism,  as  the  really  historical  Jesus; 
or,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  ''to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  evangelical  records,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  certainty  that 
their  testimony  is  true,  exhibiting  our  Lord  as  He  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  His  contemporaries/'  Addressing,  however,  a  general  au- 
dience, he  has  eschewed  "the  intricate  and  fascinating  problems  of  New 
Testament  Criticism,"  and  elected  rather  *'to  pursue  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, which,"  as  it  rightly  seemed  to  him,  "is  at  once  simple  and 
effective,  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Evangelic  portraiture 
as  it  stands  and  the  pictures  which  the  decadent  imagination  of  the 
second  century  produced."  Two  of  his  five  lectures,  at  least,  arc 
devoted  to  this  comparison,  the  former  of  them  adducing  for  this 
purpose  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  latter,  the  heathen  religious 
romances  of  the  time.  These  are  preceded  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
critical  contention,  which  supplies  the  starting-point  for  the  ai^- 
ment,  and  arc  followed  by  lectures  in  which  the  self-evidence  of  the 
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uninventible  Evangelical  portraiture  and  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  living  Jesus  are  adduced.  The  whole  forms  an  apolo- 
getic of  great  attractiveness  and  it  is  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
rich  body  of  literary  illustrations  and  in  a  charmingly  simple  and 
flowing  style. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Professor  Smith's  argument  through- 
out We  need  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure,  however,  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  passages  of  exceptional  beauty.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  appeal  to  the  success  of  the  Evangelists  in  depicting  a  supernatural 
life  as  a  proof  of  its  reality  (pp.  34-35).  The  writers  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  were  no  mean  artists.  They  exhibited  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  Dante  or  Raphael. 
But  for  the  task  they  had  undertaken  imagination  will  not  suffice. 
"It  was  not  for  lack  of  art  that  the  writer  failed,  but  rather  for  this— 
that  he  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  dealing  imaginatively  with 
the  supernatural."  How  then  ''did  it  come  to  pass  that  when  others 
with  every  resource  of  genius  and  art  disastrously  failed,  our  Evange- 
lists have  so  conspicuously  succeeded?  The  reason  is  simply  this— 
that  they  were  not  creators  but  historians;  they  were  not  dealing 
imaginatively  with  the  supernatural  but  reporting  an  actual  manifesta- 
tion." A  similar  passage  sets  aside  finally  the  notion  that  our  Jesus 
was  the  creation  of  Paul  (pp.  87-^).  "When  men  make  themselves 
a  Grod  they  always  fashion  him  in  their  own  likeness — St  Paul  was  a 
Pharisee,  and,  had  he  been  the  Creator  of  the  Evangelistic  Jesus,  he 
would  have  made  Him  in  the  likeness  of  a  Pharisee.  It  is  unthinkable, 
and  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  should  have  risen 
so  far  above  himself  as  to  conceive  that  transcendent  ideal.  ...  To 
conceive  so  divine  an  ideal  he  must  have  been  himself  no  less  than 
divine,  and  it  remains  that  we  should  transfer  to  him  the  adoration 
which  we  have  paid  to  Jesus."  The  evidence  of  experience  is  treated 
with  unwonted  caution  and  convincingness.  "Here,"  Dr.  Smith  con- 
cludes (p.  117),  "lies  the  supreme  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  historicity  of  the  (jospels.  The  final  decision  rests  not  with  the 
critics  but  with  the  saints;  and  their  verdict  is  unanimous  and  un- 
faltering. They  know  the  Divine  Origrinal,  and  they  attest  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  portrait"    Decidedly  this  is  a  book  to  enjoy. 

As  no  human  work  is  quite  perfect  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out, 
in  closing,  that  Dr.  Smith's  Elliott  Lectures  are  not  impeccable.  Here 
and  there  there  is  a  slight  slip ;  here  and  there  a  phrase  or  a  statement 
which  we  deprecate.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  Schmiedel  to  speak  of 
his  nine  "foundation-pillars"  as  "all  that  is  left — ^this  shattered  rem- 
nant of  that  precious  heritage  the  Evangelic  Tradition"  (p.  11); 
Schmiedel's  nine  passages  are  only  his  starting-point  in  seeking  cred- 
ible elements  in  the  Evangelical  narrative,  not  his  ending-point  Luke 
does  not  speak  of  the  Evangelical  writers  who  preceded  him  in  the 
depreciatory  tone  which  Dr.  Smith  attributes  to  him  (p.  27).  The 
Evangelic  miracles  can  not  be  said  with  strict  accuracy  to  have 
been  "always  works  of  mercy  and  compassion"  (p.  38).    The  legends 
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of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  cantiot  be  properly  described 
as  "rank  Docetism  *'  and  **b,  denial  of  the  Incarnation"  (p.  40) ;  they 
are  examples  of  the  grossest  kind  of  mythologizing,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  docetism  and  they  assert  the  incarnation  in  the 
strongest  way.  To  say  that  *'our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  was 
not  God  walking  the  earth  in  the  semblance  of  a  man/'  comes  pcri- 
totisly  near  (when  taken  in  Dn  Smith's  sense)  to  contradicting  Paul's 
**being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man**  (PhiL  ii.  8) :  the  whole  passage,  as  also  one  or  two  others, 
asserts  the  Lord's  true  manhood  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  with  too 
little  regard  for  His  coexistent  true  Diety.  There  is  an  unhappy  pas- 
sage (p,  41)  of  which  we  cannot  say  less  than  that  it  slanders  the 
God  of  Israel  as  "jealous'*  and  "vindictive,"  with  proof  texts  from 
Exodus  and  2  Samuel ;  after  which  it  is  a  small  matter  to  add  that 
the  closing  words  of  the  same  paragraph  (p*  42)  slander  the  Phari- 
sees; it  is  bad  enough  that  the  Pharisees  accused  our  Lord  of  working 
His  miracles  by  Satanic  help  without  asserting  that  the  reason  why 
they  thought  these  miracles  Satanic  was  that  they  were  deeds  of 
mercy— nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  God  except  terrible  things. 
We  see  no  justification  for  the  crude  criticism  of  the  Gospel  text 
illustrated  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  74:  and  we  doubt  the  justice 
of  ceitain  remarks  on  p.  8j^  and  strongly  deprecate  the  insinuations 
on  pp,  84-90  that  the  Evangelists  "frequently  misconstrue''  our  Lord 
and  possibly  'Vere  liable  to  error  and  subject  to  the  deflections  of 
contemporary  opinion  and  personal  prejudice"  in  their  reports  of  Him. 
It  is  an  odd  use  of  terms  when  we  are  told  (p.  93)  that  "demonstra- 
tion" '*can  never  attain  to  more  than  probability;"  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Smith  quite  exactly  apprehends  Calvin's  and  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  the  Testimonium  Spiritus  Soncti  (pp.  105-106). 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  some  chaff  mingled  still  with  Dr.  Smith's 
wheat,  and  the  reader  must  winnow  it  away,  if  he  desires  only  good 
grain. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


The  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  A  Study  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  Narratives  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  threefold  Version 
in  the  Acts  of  Christ's  Appearance  to  Saul  on  the  Way  to  Damas- 
cus. By  G.  Hansok,  M,A.,  D.D.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    1912.  Pp.  xi,  372.    $1.00  net. 

"The  purpose  that  the  author  had  in  view  in  writing  this  book  was 
to  lead  all»  whom  his  words  may  reach,  to  a  deeper  and  firmer  sense 
of  Christ's  victory  over  death,  and  of  His  close  comradeship  with 
men  to-day  as  yesterday."  After  a  characterization  of  various  nat- 
uralistic theories  of  the  resurrection  and  a  statement  of  certain  pre- 
liminary considerations  touching  the  general  subject  of  miracles,  the 
relation  of  body  and  soul,  the  hypothesis  of  coma,  and  the  honesty  of 
ihc  Apostles,  the  historical  objections  urged  against  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  account  of  the  resurrection  are  reviewed.  In  this  discussion 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  view  of  Schmiedel.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  book  is  interpretative  and  devotional.  Meditation  on  the 
significance  of  the  risen  and  living  Christ  for  Christian  faith  and  life 
and  earnest  exhortation  springing  out  of  deep  conviction  are  more 
congenial  to  the  author  than  the  processes  of  historical  criticism  and 
lend  to  the  discussion  of  his  theme  the  attractiveness  of  sympathetic 
appreciation. 
Princeton,  William  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Modern  Student's  Life  of  Christ.  A  Textbook  for  Higher  Insti- 
tutions of  Learning  and  Advanced  Bible  Qasses.  By  Phujp 
VoLLMER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  the  Cen- 
tral Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinbourgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1912.  Pp.  xix,  353.    $1.00  net 

This  book  is  intended  for  advanced  Bible  study.  Its  point  of  view 
is  "uncompromisingly  evangelical"  and  its  method  the  "modem  scien- 
tific". The  subject  is  treated  broadly,  including  themes  usually  dis- 
cussed in  the  histories  of  New  Testament  Times.  Selected  bibliogra- 
phies are  given  and  much  valuable  information.  The  form  is  analyti- 
cal, the  various  divisions  being  indicated  both  by  number  and  by 
type.  The  book  will  serve  a  useful  end.  Its  chief  defects  are  the 
mingling  of  the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  particularly  in  the  display 
of  a  greater  precision  than  the  sources  justify ;  a  somewhat  mechanical 
organization  of  the  subject  matter;  and  rather  striking  omissions  in 
the  references  to  literature. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Text  and  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  By  Alexander  Souter, 
Sometime  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

1913.  Pp.  X,  254.    75  cents. 

This  book  fills  well  an  important  place  in  the  series  ("Studies  in 
Theology")  which  has  called  it  into  being  under  limitations  which 
otherwise  might  cause  regret.  Students  of  the  New  Testament  and 
those  interested  in  the  spread  of  trustworthy  information  about  its 
history  will  be  grateful  for  this  compact,  clearly  written,  widely 
informed  and  instructive  discussion.  The  author  brings  to  his  work 
the  training  and  attainments  of  a  critical  student  and  editor  in  the 
field  of  patrology  as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  textual  history  of  the  New  Testament  evidenced 
by  the  critical  notes  of  his  edition  of  the  Revisers'  text  (cf.  this  Re- 
view, ix  [1911],  pp.  325f).  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  naturally 
receives  a  fuller  treatment  than  the  Canon ;  and  much  that  is  common 
to  the  literature  of  these  subjects  is  repeated.  This  is  necessary  and 
might  be  tedious  but  for  the  need  of  the  testing  to  which  these  com- 
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mon  elements  are  subjected  in  the  light  both  of  the  evidence  at  pres- 
ent available  and  of  recent  and  conteinporary  discussion*  Here  and 
there  things  once  considered  well  established  disappear;  but  in  the 
main  the  fundamental  facts  and  formative  principles  remain.  This 
is  a  valuable  and  reassuring  result.  The  progress  in  these  subjects, 
Souter  remarks*  '*is  stich,  that  every  ten  years  or  so,  a  brief  treatment 
of  them,  an  attempt  to  gather  together  the  results  of  multitudinous 
books  and  articles*  is  a  necessity."  And  the  author  has  done  this 
thoroughly,  especiaHy  with  reference  to  the  work  of  English  scholars, 
giving  at  times  information  in  regard  to  literature  which  is  still  in 
preparation.  In  the  matter  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  the 
author  still — and  wisely — adheres  to  the  principles  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  In  his  treatment  of  the  Canon  he  recognizes  the  early  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  tradition  but  scarcely  does  full  justice  to  the 
idea  of  authority,  tts  source  and  significance  in  the  early  Church. 
Bat  the  discussion  as  a  whole  serves  its  purpose.  It  will  introduce  the 
readers  to  its  subjects,  give  them  accurate  information,  stimulate 
their  interest,  and  indicate  the  literature  to  which  they  should  go  for 
fuller  and  more  detailed  treatment. 
Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong, 


Agnostos  Theos,  Untersuchungen  zur  Formengeschichte  rcligioscr 
Rede.  Von  Ebuard  Norden,  Leipzig  und  Berlin :  B.  G.  Teub- 
ner,     19 1 3.     Pp.  ix,  410.    M,  12,  geb,  M,   13. 

In  the  winter  term  of  1910-igii  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  being 
read  and  discussed  in  the  "Graeca"  at  Berhn.  When  the  xviith  chap- 
ter was  reached  chaos  reigned  in  the  realm  of  opinion ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  Diels  formulated  the  religio-historical  problem  in  the 
words:  "What ayvwcrro^  Bt^^  means  is  ayKwcrrov,  therefore  {?jn|Tfor." 
This  formulation— significant  for  its  source — impressed  X^orden  and 
together  with  the  publication  by  Wiinsch  in  1898  of  Laurentius  Lydus' 
T€pi  /ii/vtiv  containing  a  passage  irtpi  rov  dyvwirrov  Btidv  contributed 
to  the  production  of  this  book. 

The  discussion  takes  its  starting  point  from  the  inscription  on  the 
altar  in  Athens  which  according  to  the  narrative  in  Acts  was  made 
by  Paul  the  text  of  an  address.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  sections — the  Areopagus  speech  in  Acts;  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  history  of  prayer  and  predication  form- 
ulae in  respect  of  their  style;  and  a  series  of  appendices  on  various 
related  themes. 

The  point  of  view  of  Norden's  book— as  of  his  earlier  Die  antike 
Kunslprosa—h  primarily  literary.  The  formal  element  in  the  liter- 
ature bearing  on  the  historico-religious  problems  of  the  first  century 
is  handled  with  a  skill  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
which  few  command  and  none  can  fail  to  appreciate.  And  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  such  concrete  formal  matters  must  enter  into 
and  influence  the  treatment  of  the  religious  elements  in  the  world 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  Christianity  had  its  birth,  its  early 
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Struggles,  and  its  ultimate  triumph^  The  phenomena  are  certainlj 
various  and  complex  but  are  not  without  common  elements.  These 
demand  careful  study  not  only  on  their  formal  side  but  in  respect  of 
their  informing  principles,  their  respective  provenance,  and  their 
influence,  in  order  that  the  distinctive  elements  may  not  be  lost  or 
neglected  in  the  background  upon  which  they  are  portrayed.  These 
problems  are  not  new,  but  they  are  especially  dominant  in  contem- 
porary literature.  The  religio-historical  method  in  the  study  of 
early  Christianity  owes  much  to  Wendland,  Reitzenstein,  Dieterich, 
Usener,  Bousset,  Gunkel,  Cumont  and  others;  and  if  results  have  been 
claimed  by  its  representatives  which  are  subversive  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  additional  reason 
to  examine  with  care  the  phenomena  upon  which  these  results  are 
based  and  the  validity  of  the  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them. 
And  in  this  respect  Norden's  book  makes  a  valuable  contribution, 
treating  as  it  does  with  such  fulness  of  detail  the  formal  and  philo- 
logical elements  of  certain  aspects  of  these  problems;  but  like  some 
of  the  literature  with  which  it  is  affiliated,  in  respect  of  the  material 
element, — the  distinctive  content  of  the  religious  ideas  embodied  in 
certain  modes  of  expression — ^it  too  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 
leveling  tendency  so  readily  begotten  by  the  comparative  method. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  an  account  of  the  philological  detail 
or  the  wealth  of  literary  material  which  Norden's  book  contains,  or 
of  the  purely  formal  elements  of  style  which  are  discussed,— the 
significance  of  the  cola  and  commata  or  of  parallelism  and  different 
modes  of  sentence  construction,  the  manner  of  address  and  predica- 
tion in  prayer,  the  use  of  participle  and  relative  clauses,  or  even  of 
the  fine  discussion  of  the  Stoic  background  of  the  Areopagus  ad- 
dress. For  these  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted.  The  significant 
feature  of  the  discussion,  as  the  title  suggests,  concerns  the  discourse 
in  Acts  xvii  and  thus,  in  general,  missionary  discourses,  together  with 
the  idea  involved  in  its  text,— the  unknown  God — and  its  religio-his- 
torical  implications. 

An  examination  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  Poimandres,  the  Odes 
of  Solomon,  the  Kerugma  Petri  (Qement  of  Alexandria)  and  the 
discourse  of  Barnabas  (Qementina)  discloses  a  common  conception, — 
the  ywunFK  tfcov  and  a  common  type  having  constant  elements 
(roiroi).  These  elements  are:  worship  in  ignorance,  attack  on  idol- 
atry, call  to  repentance,  immortality  (resurrection  of  Christ).  From 
the  fact  that  the  Areopagus  address  breaks  off  without  bringing  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  into  connection  with  individual  immortality  it 
is  inferred  that  the  type  had  been  applied  in  Christian  circles  to  the 
production  of  missionary  discourses  before  this  connection  became 
the  center  and  end  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  i.e.  prior 
to  the  composition  of  i  Cor.  xv.  I2ff,— an  inference  which  at  least 
faces  the  problem  raised  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  discourse  is  a 
literary  fiction  after  its  type  but  which  presupposes  rather  than  shows 
the  existence  of  such  a  time  and  condition  and  is  unnecessary  if  its 
author  had  knowledge  that  an  actual  speech— however  this  knowledge 
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was  communicated  to  him  and  however  reproduced — ^rcached  its  climax 
in  a  reference  to  the  resurrection. 

This  type  of  address,  common  in  the  literature  of  Paul's  time,  was 
of  pre-Christiart  origin  and  had  been  formed  under  Hellenic  in- 
fluence. It  had  been  strongly  affected  by  oriental  Hellenism,  es- 
l^ecially  by  Jewish  propaganda.  Two  of  its  elements, — the  yvrntm 
0fov  and  fitrayota — were  foreign  to  Hellenism  in  its  purity,  and  a 
third, — the  attack  on  idolatry — has  Stoic  ingredients.  The  address  in 
Acts  moreover  forms  part  of  a  journey  narrative  after  the  manner 
of  the  Odessey  comjKJsed  in  the  memoir  or  hypomnemata  style  in 
which  the  first  personal  forms  have  place  with  the  third.  The  anal- 
ogies in  this  respect  make  it  evident  that  the  former  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  the  extent  of  a  source,  while  one  of  thero  is 
thought  to  be  especially  signitkant  both  of  the  type  and  for  an  even 
more  intimate  relation  to  the  narrative  in  Acts*  Philostratus  used 
the  narrative  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.  Moreover  he 
represents  ApoUonius  as  taking  note  of  inscriptions  on  the  base  of 
altars  (ii.  43;  iv.  13)  and  as  saying  on  one  occasion  (vi.  3)  :  <yci>^- 
pO¥€<rrtpov  yap  to  ircpt  wdvTutv  Btmv  tv  Xcy€4y,  icai  ravra  'A^ijinjfftv,  «v 
Kol  dlyvtu<rTi*>K  BaifjLovuiv  fimfjun  tS/owro*,  Though  spoken  on  the 
journey  to  Ethiopia  the  local  reference  to  Athens  (  *A0^vri(rty  )  indi- 
cates the  wtpl  Bvtniiiv  of  ApoUonius  as  source,  and  if  so  the  reference 
to  the  worship  of  ayvma-roi  Btoi  must  have  constituted  an  element  in 
the  Athenian  address  of  ApoUonius  (iv.  19).  This  and  other  points 
of  contact  suggest  the  possibility,  the  probability,  the  certainty  (p. 
46)  that  the  redactor  of  Acts,  who  added  the  address  to  the  original 
narrative — [Grundschrift] — cf,  the  detailed  criticism  of  this  by  Har- 
nack  in  Texie  ^nd  Untersuchmigen  etc,  xxxix.  I,  "1st  die  Rede  dcs 
Paulus  in  Athen  ein  ursprungUcher  Bestandbeil  der  Aposteigeschichte?" 
1913 — ^knew  either  the  wtpi  Bv<rmv  or  a  fuller  account  of  its 
contents  than  Philostratus  has  given  (pp.  45  ff,  55,  332).  Both 
speeches  belong  to  the  same  sotcriological  type  and  that  in  Acts 
is  shown  to  be  dependent  by  its  transformation  of  the  plural  into  the 
singular.  The  singular  form  is  not  supported  by  tradition,  but  like 
the  plural  owes  its  origin  to  an  influence  which  was  oriental  rather 
than  Greek.  The  author  of  the  Areopagus  speech,  however,  did  not 
invent  but  simply  made  use  of  an  idea  that  was  current  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved;  for  there  are  other  instances  quite  independent  of 
Acts  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  unknown  God  (Livy  and  Lucan 
in  Laureniius  Lydus*  wtpl  fjLjftiitv  with  reference  to  the  God  wor- 
shiped in  Jerusalem;  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament:  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  Q;  pre-Christian  Gnosticism,  es- 
pecially in  the  creation  myth  of  an  Hermetic  document  Ko^tj  KotTfxmj 
in  which  the  ayvmcrroq  Bto^  is  identified  with  the  demiurge, — an  identi- 
fication which  the  Christian  Gnostics  under  dualistic  influence  trans- 
formed into  principial  opposition;  a  Coptic  Gnostic  hymn;  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics;  the  Catholic  Fathers,  especially  Irenaeus;  Gregory's 
hymn  €t«  $€6v  :  and  the  Platonist  Proclus).    ^AyKONrrof  as  a  predicate 
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of  God  does  not  appear  in  sources  which  are  purely  Hellenic,  and 
its  absence  is  rendered  the  more  significant  by  the  presence  of  related 
predicates  such  as  tUparos,  ^mprfrtn,  AKardXTfwrmf,  l^rit,  foi^rof 
(even  vov  xpwawv)  in  writers  after  Plato.  Even  Philo  and  Josephus 
do  not  have  it,  though  their  approach  to  it  is  closer  by  reason  of 
oriental  influence  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  transcendence.  The 
usage  of  the  correlates  of  Syvwrrot  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  is 
similar  so  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  yvmms  0cov  and  its 
verbal  connections  was  a  central  idea  about  which  the  religions  of 
the  Orient  moved  in  concentric  circles.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  not  doubtful.  The  Greek  sought  to  ground  his  world  view  by 
speculative  processes  in  which  the  vov%  was  dominant,  the  end  an 
intellectual  apprehension  by  means  of  the  methods  of  reason  in  which 
the  mystical,  ecstatic  element  was  excluded,  at  least  in  principle.  In 
the  Orient  the  knowledge  of  God  was  attained,  under  the  influence 
of  an  aroused  emotionalism  and  the  exclusion  of  the  intellect,  by 
supernatural  means  in  that  God  revealed  Himself  in  grace  to  the 
upward  striving  disposition.  Here  faith  and  enlightened  vision  take 
the  place  of  knowledge  and  reasoned  apprehension,  a  deep  inner  ex- 
perience the  place  of  reflection.  The  two  modes  of  thought  are  in- 
commensurable; and  the  fundamental  historical  antithesis  is  not 
Christianity  and  Judaism  (Marcion)  but  Christianity  (Orientalism) 
and  Hellenism.  But  in  the  theocrasie  (syncretism)  of  the  time,  to 
which  mystical  elements  in  Plato  contributed  and  in  which  Poseidonius 
was  widely  influential,  the  soil  was  prepared  for  the  fruitage  of  the 
first  century.  And  thus  the  monotheistic  transformation  of  a  poly- 
theistic altar  inscription  in  the  Areopagus  address,  like  the  address 
itself,  was  a  comparatively  harmless  fiction  since  the  conception  was 
not  invented,— only  as  a  religio-philosophical  abstraction  an  altar  was 
not  its  proper  place.  The  address  itself  is  thus,  according  to  Norden, 
a  missionary  discourse  not  without  an  historical  occasion  but  freely 
composed  by  its  author  and  not  in  accord  with  Paul's  ideas, — a  dis- 
course of  a  common  type,  influenced  by  Stoic  conceptions  in  the  r&tnn 
wtpi  Tov  $€unj,  the  situation  and  the  starting  point  by  a  redactional 
change  of  number  being  fashioned  after  a  well  known  ScoXcfcf  of  a 
contemporary  and  nearby  countryman  of  Paul's  [Apollonius],  in  which 
similar  propaganda  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  right  knowledge  of 
God,  and  entirely  lacking  in  independent  ideas  (p.  125).  It  is  made 
up  of  two  elements;  Old  Testament  ideas  and  citations  and  theo- 
logical commonplaces  of  the  Stoa.  It  misrepresents  Paul's  view 
of  the  heathen  as  set  forth  in  Rom  i.  i8ff, — a  passage  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  So^^SaXo)/A(i)vxii.  27ff.  The  Christianizing  of  the 
type  appears  in  the  threatened  judgment  and  the  demand  for  faith 
in  the  risen  Jesus,  the  idea  of  repentance  being  common  to  the  tjrpe, 
though  the  words  fxtrdvota  and  /AcraficXcia  (cf.  also  the  discussion  of 
irv¥€C&ri<m  pp.  I36ff  note  i  and  391)  are  of  oriental  rather  than 
Hellenic  origin. 
The  second  part  of   Norden's  book  is  concerned  with   forms  of 
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prayer  and  divine  predications,  and  this  is  divided  into  three  sections,— 
Hellenica,  Judaica»  Christiana,  with  a  concluding  section  devoted  to 
the  logion  of  Mt.  xi.  25-30  [beside  Ha  mack's  discussion  in  Spriiche  und 
Riden  Jesu^  1907,  to  which  Xorden  refers  in  *' Additions  and  Correc- 
tions" pp.  394  ff.,  cf.  also  Scliumaclicr,  DU  Stlbsioffenbarung  Jesu  bet 
Mat.  xi.  ^  {Luc.  x.  /^),  1912  and  W.  Bauer,  Theologische  Literatur- 
zeitung  1913*  167  f]*  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  Origen's  report  of  the 
manner  of  speech  employed  by  an  oriental  (Samaritan)  pseudo- 
prophet  (r.  Cet.  viu  8f).  This  passage  shows  formal  agreement  with 
certain  aspects  of  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  thus 
understood  to  be  the  product  of  a  powerful  theosophic,  gnostic,  mysti- 
cal movement  (pp.  i88ff,  194).  And  this  is  true  likewise  of  certain 
elements  in  the  Synoptic  account  of  Jesus*  teaching.  The  criticism 
therefore  that  seeks  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  palimpsests 
[the  figure  is  not  Norden's  but  my  own)  must  disregard  the  superior 
script  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  and  recognise  that  both  alike 
are  formed  by  a  common  influence  which  is  of  pre-Qiristian  origin, — 
a  soteriotogical  type  of  religious  propaganda  address  extending  back 
to  the  early  Hellenic  prophets  and  later  quickened  by  oriental  ideas. 
This  to  know  is  to  be  possessed  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  character 
of  the  superior  script  is  disclosed.  But  the  difficult  task  of  decipher- 
ing the  underlying  script  remains.  Xorden  believes  in  the  existence 
of  this  script  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  read  with  the  help  of  a 
reagent;  and  he  holds  tliis  faith  in  spite  of  the  admission  that  Jesus 
Himself  may  have  known  a  type  so  widely  current  in  His  time.  He 
is  sure,  however,  that  Jesus  did  not  adopt  it,  for  His  manner  (Art) 
was  too  simple  (schlicht )  to  need  such  pomp  (p.  aoi ;  cf.  pp.  2j2, 
-279,  304,  351).  Yet  it  should  be  evident  that  w^hat  may  well  have  been 
pomp  in  the  words  attributed  to  a  Samaritan  pseudo-prophet,  <yu*  ^ 
^of  cifti  tJ  $€ov  ira*«  ^  wvcv/jwl  $€lov  ktX,,  may  have  been  not  pomp 
but  simple  truth  in  w^ords  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  primary  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels (especially  the  iyia  tlpu  utterances  in  John,  and  in  Mk.  xiv.  55  flf 
and  parallels,  and  Q=Mt.  xi.  25-30  and  parallel).  And  is  the  positive 
criterion  which  Norden  employs — simplicity  of  manner — sufficiently 
well  grounded  and  adequate  to  its  function?  These  arc  funda- 
mental questions.  Their  answer  cannot  rest  on  formal  consider- 
ations alone.  It  implicates  a  whole  world  view  before  which  Jesus 
stands  in  simplicity,  it  is  true,  yet  clothed  with  a  dignity  which 
is  neither  exhausted  nor  explained  by  the  literary  relations  of  its 
expression. 

The  Appendices  contain  important  matter  The  treatment  of  the 
composition  of  Acts  is  especially  instructive  in  its  analysis  of  the 
proem,  the  conclusion,  the  **w*e"-sections  and  style  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  book  and  the  problem  of  its  sources.  There  arc 
few  typographical  errors,  the  form  of  the  book  being  worthy  of  the 
publishers  as  its  contents  reflect  the  philological  accuracy  and  literary 
knowledge  of  the  author, 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong* 
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The  Religious  Experience  of  Saint  Paul.  By  Percy  Gardner,  LittD., 
F.B.A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate.  191 1.  Fp.  vii,  263.  (Crown  Theological  Library.) 
The  author  tells  us  in  the  Preface  that  he  has  prepared  this  book 
by  way  of  experiment  on  the  principle  of  setting  aside  the  books  about 
St.  Paul  and  making  use  exclusively  of  his  Epistles.  The  "books 
about  St.  Paul"  are  meant  to  include  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
well  as  more  modem  literature  on  the  subject,  for  Luke  "though 
a  delightful  personality"  and  to  some  extent  rehabilitated  by  Har- 
nack,  "is  by  no  means  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  hero."  This  does 
not  hinder  the  fact  that  in  several  instances,  where  the  statements  of 
Luke  prove  convenient  for  pressing  a  point  or  commending  a  con- 
struction, Dr.  Gardner  makes  free  use  of  them,  and  that  not  merely 
where  they  are  taken  from  the  "we-pieces,"  but  also  otherwise  cf.  pp. 
27,  30,  44.  The  exclusion  of  extraneous  sources  of  information  is  not 
extended  to  the  author's  "knowledge  of  the  religious  surroundings  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Hellenistic  age."  In  point  of  fact,  so  far 
from  being  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Epistles  by  themselves,  the  book 
could  be  more  properly  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  interpret  Paul's 
faith  and  experience  as  largely  receiving  its  form  and  not  a  little  of  its 
substance  from  the  mystery-cults  prevalent  in  contemporary  Hellen- 
ism. The  whole  treatise,  the  author  tells  us,  "was  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  discovery  that  the  word  "mystery"  and  the  ideas  which 
it  conveys  play  a  much  larger  part  than  is  generally  recognized  in  the 
writings  and  the  thought  of  St.  Paul."  The  discovery  is  quite  in 
line  with  similar  discoveries  made  in  Germany  by  Reitzenstein  and 
others.  For  some  time  to  come  the  interpretation  of  Paulinism  is 
likely  to  stand  in  this  sign  of  the  mystery-cults.  It  is  the  new  fashion 
that  will  have  its  day,  just  as  the  other  view-points  have  had  theirs 
in  the  past.  Dr.  Gardner  makes  an  effort  not  merely  to  place  the 
make-up  of  important  strands  of  the  Apostle's  thought  in  this  light  of 
a  Christian  adaptation  of  the  mystery-religion,  but  also  seeks  to  apply 
the  principle  in  question  to  the  Pauline  use  of  the  word  iLwrrrjpw^ 
itself.  In  this,  we  think,  he  has  small  success.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  the  singular  in  most  passages  does  not  favor  it.  Then  there  is 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  idea  of  carefully  g^uarded  secrecy  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  Apostle's  use  of  the  term.  The  Pauline 
"mystery",  to  be  sure,  is  something  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been 
secret,  as  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  which  was  for  ages  hidden- 
in  God,  or  is  recondite  as  the  mystic  adumbration  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  marriage-bond,  but  it  is  never 
something  that  should  he  kept  secret,  and  this  latter  feature  the  word 
fiuoT^piov  in  connection  with  the  mystery-cults  seems  specifically  to 
connote.  After  the  mystery  of  the  divine  purpose  has  been  (rtciyrf- 
fi€yov  XP<>*^^  oioivuH?  it  is  now  at  last  ifHivtpioOtv  (Rom.  xvi,  25,  26). 
Similarly  in  i  Cor.  ii.  7.  10  the  divine  "wisdom  ^v  ^v<m^i<y"  has  been 
hidden,  because  contained  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  now  has  been 
revealed  through  the  Spirit.    And  so  in  the  other  passages  with  Paul 
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as  well  as  with  other  New  Testament  writers.  That  after  the  rcvela^ 
tion  of  the  mystery  to  Christians  it  must  be  kept  confined  to  their 
L  circle,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  It  is  only  through  arbitrarily 
[importing  this  into  the  Pauline  conception  that  the  author  makes  out 
La  resemblance  in  this  point  of  usage.  The  Pauline  ''mystery*'  has  been 
a  mystery  but  is  so  no  longer^  the  Hellenistic  "mysteries"  are  recondite 
in  their  very  nature  and  intended  to  remain  so:  they  are  for  the 
initiated,  whereas  the  Apostle  publishes  the  content  of  his  Gospel 
openly  to  the  world.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  d.  Neutes* 
tarn.  Wiss.  (tgii,  pp.  188-227)  Von  Soden  has  convincingly  shown, 
that  the  New  Testament  usage  of  ^v^rr^ptov  is  to  be  explained  on 
cschatological  principles  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  technical 
cult-usage  of  the  word  in  Hellenism.  Of  course,  this  does  not  set- 
tle the  larger  question  as  to  whether  Paul's  teachings  apart  from  the 
use  of  the  word,  was  influenced  by  or  endebtcd  to  the  "mysteries". 
Von  Soden»  who,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  the  linguistic  infiuence  so 
far  as  the  word  is  concerned,  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  there  is. 
materially  considered^  a  real  connection  between  Paul's  trains  of 
thought  and  the  ideas  associated  with  the  tedimcal  Hellenistic  use 
of  fHAjirr ijpioVf  as  advocated  by  Reitzenstein  (ibid.,  p,  197,  note  2).  But 
here  also  the  question  may  be  raised  whether,  like  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  wordt  perhaps  these  ideas  in  question,  do  not  receive  a  more 
natural  and  more  adequate  interpretation  from  the  Messianic,  escha- 
tological  background  of  Paul's  teaching  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  general  With  reference  to  thetrvev/mct-doctrine,  we  believe 
that  this  can  actually  be  shown.  What,  if  in  other  points  also  the 
resemblances  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  proved  to  be  purely 
apparent  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eschatology  of  revelation  cen- 
tering in  the  Person  of  Girist  posits  the  same  questions  and  brings 
an  authorative  answer  to  the  same  problems,  which  after  their  own 
groping  and  confused  fashion  the  followers  of  the  mystery-cults  were 
perplexed  about?  Such  a  parallelism  would  by  no  means  necessarily 
involve  that  in  the  approach  to  the  problem  and  in  the  formulation  of 
the  questions,  far  less  that  in  the  answers  and  solutions  supplied. 
there  was  historical  dependence.  The  line  of  revelation  and  the  line 
of  pagan  religious  development  might  meet  at  a  predestinated  point, 
and  yet  the  antecedents  of  the  two  lines  might  be  far  different.  When 
Gardner  thinks  that  the  dependence  of  Paul  on  the  mystery-religions 
can  be  traced  on  the  three  points  of  rites  of  purification  and  testa 
of  entrance — means  of  communication  with  some  deity  as  the  head 
of  believers — the  extension  of  the  view  into  the  world  beyond  the 
grave — the  question  arises,  whether  Paul  in  covering  these  three  points 
in  his  Gospel,  introduces  something  new  that  had  not  been  represented 
in  primitive  Christianity  before  him.  The  author  actually  asserts 
this:  "In  all  these  ways  he  moves  away  from  the  earliest  teaching 
of  Christianity  towards  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire"  (p.  81), 
But  this  seems  to  us  in  conflict  with  patent  facts.  Was  there  no 
ffcaptism   in   pre- Pauline    Christianity?      Or    was  .not   baptism    at   that 
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time  a  rite  of  purification  or  a  test  of  entrance?  Paul  hardly  makes 
enough  of  baptism  to  warrant  the  view,  that  he  can  have  had  nrach 
to  do  with  its  introduction  or  even  interpretation.  Was  there  not  an 
identification  with  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  disciples  before  Patil 
appeared  on  the  scene?  Was  there  no  doctrine  as  to  the  future  life 
even  in  the  specific  sense  of  an  outlook  beyond  the  grave  in  the 
late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church?  In  inclining  to  a  negative 
answer  on  these  questions  the  author  seems  to  us  to  take  too  little 
account  of  the  higher,  transcendental  eschatology,  which  certainly  ex- 
isted in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  perhaps  was  not  without  its 
representatives  in  pre-Christian  Judaism. 

Another  question  that  should  be  raised  is,  whether  the  alleged 
spiritualisation  of  the  mystery-religions,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
facilitated  the  incorporation  of  their  forms  of  expression  into  the 
Christianity  of  Paul,  is  not  in  the  main  a  development  of  the  post- 
Pauline  period.  To  Reitzenstein's  method  the  objection  has  been 
raised,  we  think  not  unjustly,  that  he  works  with  later  texts,  whose 
content  by  a  rather  strained  and  precarious  critical  reasoning,  he 
seeks  to  carry  back  into  an  older  period.  If  the  mystery-cults  had 
not  yet  undergone  this  spiritualizing  transformation  at  the  time  of 
Paul,  but  retained  their  original  gross  and  sensual  character,  what 
likelihood  is  there  that  Paul  would  borrow  from  them  or  consider 
their  forms  fit  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  Christian  experience? 
Gardner  himself  admits  that  when  Paul  speaks  of  pagan  religion,  in- 
cluding the  mystery-cults,  he  does  so  in  terms  of  the  greatest  dislike 
and  contempt.  It  was  not  a  field  in  which  he  would  choose  to  dig. 
But  the  Apostle's  borrowing  was  an  unconscious  process.  The  thing 
was  caught  by  a  sort  of  infection,  without  any  notion,  whence  it 
came  (p.  80).  This  representation  does  not  seem  quite  in  accord 
with  the  writer's  earlier  attempt  to  prove  that  Paul  used  the  word 
ftvon^/Mor  in  a  technical  sense.  Such  a  use  he  certainly  could  not 
have  fallen  into  by  an  unconscious  lapse.  And,  apart  from  that,  the 
whole  theory  of  unconscious  assimilation  of  ideas  fits  ill  into  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  keep  his  Gospel  pure  from  all  ad- 
mixtures of  a  worldly  source.  Paul  was  not  the  unsuspecting,  easily- 
impressed  mind  that  on  this  theory  he  would  have  had  to  be.  We  may 
safely  infer  from  all  we  know  about  him  that  he  would  be  on  his 
guard  against  contamination  of  the  Gospel  at  his  own  hand  no  less 
than  against  its  corruption  by  others. 

That  not  all  scholars,  even  of  the  liberal  type,  are  prepared  to  admit 
any  appreciable  influence  of  the  mysteries  on  the  thought  of  Paul,  will 
appear  from  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Clemen  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  recently  held  at 
Leiden.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Theol.  Literaturg,  of  Sept  a8, 
1912,  col.  618,  Prof.  Clemen  maintains  that  the  oldest  Christianity 
was  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  mystery-religions,  Paul  only  in  some 
forms  of  expression,  the  post-Pauline  development  in  a  few  respects 
was   materially  affected,  but  a   deeper-going  influence  they  did  not 
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exert  until  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  and  subsequently  to  this  on  the 
Catholic  church  it  sell 

Although  the  book  under  review  professes  to  give  a  comprehensive 
account  of  Paul's  religious  experience,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
writer,  owing  to  his  partiality  to  the  alleged  mystery^aspect  of  Paul* 
inisni,  almost  entirely  neglects  another  side  which  in  the  Epistles  at* 
tains  to  equal  if  not  greater  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  Apostle's 
experience  as  connected  with  justification  and  faith  as  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it.  To  treat  this  as  a  negligible  quantity  must  needs 
put  the  picture  badly  out  of  focus.  We  know  that  it  has  become  a 
fashion  of  late  to  put  all  the  material  in  the  Epistles  connected  with 
this  question  to  the  account  of  controversial  exigencies*  and  to  assign 
to  it  next  to  no  importance  lor  the  center  of  PauKs  own  religious 
life.  How  such  a  view  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained  in  the  face 
of  such  passages  as  Rom.  v.  and  Rom,  viii.  we  have  never  been  able 
to  understand.  An  inevitable  corrolary  of  this  one-sided  appreciation 
of  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  Apostle's  religion,  is  that  in  the  ob- 
jective sphere  also  the  corresponding  importance  attached  by  Paul 
to  Christ's  death  as  a  means  of  reconciliation,  redemption  and  pro* 
pitiation  is  unduly  minimized.  Dr.  Gardner's  book  illustrates  this. 
He  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  place  which  the  death  of  Christ 
occupies  in  Paul's  objective  sotcriology.  His  own  interest  is  so  ab» 
sorbed  by  the  mysteries — as  in  his  view  throughout  shaping  the  sub- 
jective side  of  Paul's  experience,  that  one  receives  the  impression  as 
if  for  the  Apostle  himself  also  all  religious  interest  was  swallowed  up 
in  this  one  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  entitled  *'St.  Paul  and 
Modernity"  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Dr.  Gardner  here  presents 
Paul  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  theological  pragmatist,  not,  of  course,  in 
the  conscious  sense,  but  in  so  far  as  his  disinclination  to  place  the 
emphasis  on  formulas  and  doctrines,  and  his  desire  everywhere  to 
place  It  on  facts  and  experience  and  religious  efficiency  and  profit- 
ableness, put  him  in  line  with  this  modern  trend  of  thought.  **To 
discover  that  St.  Paul  was  at  heart  a  pragmatist  and  in  deep  ss^m- 
pathy  with  this  modern  way  of  regarding  religion,  is  a  happy  theory" 
(p.  228).  This  will  be  a  sufficiently  novel  point  of  view  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  felt  as  if  the  Apostle  who  cmild  pen  such  a  word  as 
Gal.  i,  8  stood  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  standpoint  in  regard 
to  truth  represented  by  pragmatism.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  ease  with  which  the  author  presents  this  paradoxical  comparison 
has  something  to  do  with  the  one-sided  portrayal  of  Paul's  rehgious 
experience  above  commented  upon,  H  the  center  of  gravity  lay  en- 
tirely on  the  subjective  side,  where  Christianity  could  assimilate  to 
itself,  the  forms  and  impulse  of  the  mystery- religion,  and  if  this 
assimilation  was  so  easily  and  unhesitatingly  accomplished,  because 
it  was  a  mere  question,  what  would  help  the  movement  along  as  a 
religious  force  in  the  world,  then  it  comes  somewhat  within  the 
range  of  the  conceivable  that  Paul  must  have  more  or  less  felt  in 
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regard  to  religious  truth  as  the  modem  pragmatist  feels.  But  if  the 
question  paramount  in  the  Apostle's  mind  was  a  question  of  objective 
relation  to  and  communication  with  God,  if  the  problem  of  justification 
was  a  real  vital  concern  to  him,  then  it  will  immediately  appear  that 
not  merely,  had  the  question  been  put  to  him,  he  could  never  have  for 
a  moment  regarded  the  pragmatist  frame  of  mind  as  possible  or 
allowable,  but  that  also  his  whole  trend  of  mind  must  have  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction.  To  Paul  the  possession  of  objective  religions 
truth  as  expressive  of  objective  divine  reality  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  religious  experience.  To  call  its  possibility  in  doubt  is  to  cut  the 
nerve  not  merely  of  theology  but  of  religion  itself.  The  author  in 
taking  the  opposite  ground  not  merely  draws  a  caricature  of  the 
Apostle,  but  also  leaves  us  in  a  veritable  quagmire  so  far  as  the 
question  is  concerned  in  what  the  imperishable  essence  of  Paul's  re- 
ligion, not  to  speak  of  his  religious  views,  consisted.  He  talks  glibly 
about  this  or  that  not  being  of  paramount  value  or  significance,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  being  in  possession  of  an  infallible  standard 
by  which  such  matters  can  be  determined.  But  we  must  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  gather  from  the  writer's  statement  any  posi- 
tive summary  of  the  abiding  substance  of  Paulinism.  The  standard 
in  the  background  seems  to  be  that  that  is  of  permanent  value  which 
approves  itself  as  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
spiritual  religion  in  the  world.  This  is  no  doubt  an  answer  that 
would  satisfy  the  pragmatist.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism that  an  objective  standard  of  truth  will  even  so  still  be  required 
for  determining  what  constitutes  an  enlightened  spiritual  religion. 
There  can  be  no  form  of  progress  without  a  normative  goal,  and 
no  normative  goal  without  objective  cognition.  Because  religion  is 
the  province  of  the  highest  goal  it  is  of  all  domains  the  least  suited 
to  pragmatic  treatment.  And  inasmuch  as  in  Paul  this  specific 
character  of  religion  found  a  most  profound  appreciation,  the  attempt 
to  make  of  him  a  precursor  of  modem  pragmatism  can  in  our  opin- 
ion result  in  nothing  else  but  the  de-Paulinizing  of  Paul. 
Princeton,  Gesrhabdus  Vos. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  W.  Emmet, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  West  Hendred.    With  index  and  map.    London: 
Robert   Scott,   Roxburghe   House,   Paternoster   Row,   E.C.,    1912. 
Pp.  xxxi,  68. 
The  chief  significance  of  Mr.  Emmet's  commentary  is  to  be  found 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle.    Like  Professor  Lake 
(Earlier  Epistles  of  St,  Paul),  Mr.  Emmet  supposes  that  Galatians 
was  written  before  the  apostolic  council  which  is  described  in  the 
fifteenth   chapter  of   Acts.     The   conference  between  Paul  and  the 
original  apostles  which  is  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gala- 
tians is  accordingly  referred  to  the  "famine  visit"  of  Acts  xi.  30^  xii. 
25.    This  view  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  curious  aberra- 
tion.   If  it  is  to  be  refuted  at  all,  it  can  be  refuted  only  by  pains- 
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taking  cxaminatioi^  of  the  weighty  arguments  which  are  being  urged 
in  its  favor.  Certainly  it  explains  admirably  many  of  the  facts.  Why 
does  Paul  pass  over  without  mention  the  apostolic  decree  of  Acts  xv. 
^3-29?  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  after  the  apostolic 
council  of  Acts  xv,  and  if  Gal  ii.  i-io  refers  to  that  same  visit  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  then  the  failure  to  mention  the  apostolic  decree 
becomes  surprising.  Indeed  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
for  impugning  the  trustworthiness  of  Acts.  According  to  Mr  Em- 
met  and  Professor  Lake»  the  difficulty  disappears  altogether.  Paul 
does  not  mention  the  apostolic  decree  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
because  the  decree  had  not  yet  been  issued.  It  was  issued  at  exactly 
the  time  assigned  to  it  by  the  book  of  Acts,  But  that  time  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  apostolic  dc* 
cree  is  not  so  insuperable  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  even  if  the  ordi- 
nary dating  of  Galatians  be  adopted.  But  the  earlier  dating  affords 
at  least  the  simplest  solution  of  this  particular  difficulty. 

Of  course  the  early  dating  can  be  held  only  in  connection  with  the 
•'South-Galatian"  view  of  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  which  identifies 
"the  churches  of  Galatia"  with  the  churches  at  Pisidian  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  which  were  founded  on  the  first  mission- 
ary journey.  In  a  popular  commentary,  Mr.  Emmet  could  not  argue 
"the  Galatian  question"  in  detail  But  the  considerations  which  he 
adduces  are  well  chosen  and  cogently  expressed. 

Mr.  Emmet's  commentary  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and 
presupposes  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text.  But  the  notes  are 
evidently  based  upon  careful  study,  and  bring  the  chief  exegetical 
problems  clearly  before  the  reader.  Unfortunately,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  commentary  is  written  will  not  commend  itself  alto- 
gether to  those  who  maintain  a  lofty  view  of  supernatural  revelation. 
The  author's  attitude  with  regard  to  the  exultant  supernaturalism  of 
the  Epistle  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncompromisingly  favorable;  his 
opinion  of  some  of  the  argumentative  passages  is  distinctly  deroga- 
tory; and  he  is  inclined  to  allow  to  the  mystery  religions  a  larger 
measure  of  influence  upon  Pauline  thinking  than  the  most  cautious 
scholarship  would  permit.  Finally^  Mr.  Emmet's  negative  attitude 
towards  the  **forensic"  element  in  Paul's  conception  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  exegetically  unjustifiable.  Perhaps  it  is  also  unfortunate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  modem  Church, 
Of  course  if  the  substitutionary  view  of  the  atonement  really  involved 
a  neglect  of  the  transforming  influence  of  the  living  Christ  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  then  the  aversion  which  Mr.  Emmet  displays 
towards  it'  would  be  well  grounded.  But  why  should  the  two  cle* 
ments  of  Christian  truth  be  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive?  They 
are  not  so  regarded  either  in  the  thinking  of  Paul  or  in  the  theology 
of  the  Church.  Paulinism  will  really  be  effective  only  when  it  is 
accepted  in  its  entirety.  Such  acceptance  will  involve  some  modifica* 
tion  of  modern  thinking.  It  is  not  easy,  in  these  days,  to  lay  hold 
t^n  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  far  easier  to  adapt  the  gospel 
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to  modern  culture  than  to  make  modern  culture  subservient  to  the 
gospel.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Church  is  adopting  the  easier 
alternative.  And  she  is  suffering  a  tremendous  loss  of  power.  Paul- 
inism  is  waiting  to  be  rediscovered.  Understood  in  its  overpower- 
ing entirety,  it  might  again  transform  the  world. 
Princeton.  J.  Gkesham  Machen. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Pierre  Vint:  sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre  (1511-1571).    Par  Jban  Bainaud^ 
Pasteur,    Docteur-es-lettres.    Saint-Amans     (Tarn) :    G.    CarajroL 
191 1.    8vo;  pp.  703.     12  francs,  franco,  to  be  had  of  tht  author, 
Clairac  (Lot-et-(jaronne),  France. 
Quelques  Lettres  Inedites  de  Pierre   Viret,  publiees   avec  des  notes 
historiques  et  bibliographiques,  par  Jean  Barnaud,  Pasteur,  Doc- 
teur-es-lettres.   Saint-Amans    (Tarn):    G.   Carayol.     191 1.     8vo; 
pp.   156.     3   francs,  to  be   had   from  the   author,  Gairac    (Lot- 
et-(jaronne),  France. 
Peter  Viret  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  Re- 
formers of  Romance  Switzerland  of  the  first  rank  who  was  native- 
bom.     His   place   among   these   Reformers   is   a   distinguished   one. 
Beza  indicates  it  by  placing  him  by  the  side  of  Calvin  and  Farel  as 
constituting  with  them  "le  trepied  d'^lite"  of  the  Reformers;  and,  on 
their  side,  the  Catholics,  in  their  reminiscences  of  those  whose  as- 
saults had  left  the  deepest  impression  in  the  lands  of  French  speech, 
rang  the  changes  on  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Viret  and  Beza. 
There  has  hitherto  been  no  adequate  biography  of  this  notable  man 
accessible;  those  of  Schmidt  and  J.  Cart  were  written  without  ac- 
cess to  adequate  material,  that  of  Ph.  Godet  is  only  a  sketch.    This 
lack  has  now  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Barnaud  with  this  detailed  study 
prepared  as  a  thesis  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  Docteur-^lettres  at 
the  Sorbonne.     The  works  before  us  are  two.     One  is  a  collection 
of  fifty  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Viret's   (forty  in  Latin  and 
ten  in  French)  which  forms  a  natural  complement  to  the  Comspof^ 
dance   des   Riformateurs  published   by   Herminjard   and   the   letters 
gathered  in  the  works  of  Calvin  published  by  Baum,  Cunitz  and  Reuss. 
These   letters  are  not  all  that  are  extant  from  Viret's  pen:     Dr. 
Barnaud  has  published  only  those  which  seemed  to  him  important. 
They  possess,  he  tells  us,  a  double  interest.    "On  the  one  side  they 
reveal  certain  traits   of  Viret's   character,  his   disinterestedness,  his 
gratefulness,  his  profound  seriousness  which  does  not,  however,  in- 
hibit a  certain  playfulness,  a  gaiety  sometimes  very  delicate.    On  the 
other  hand  they  give  us  precise  information  as  to  his  life  and  the  role 
which  he  played.    They  enable  us  for  example  to  follow  him  closely 
in  his  contests  with  the  Libertines,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Bernese 
government,   in  the  crisis  which  culminated  in  his  expulsion   from 
Lausanne,  and  in  his  journeys  in  the  South  of  France."    On  the  basis 
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^>f  a  careful  study  of  all  the  material  now  accessible.  Dr.  Bamaud 
has  written  his  Life  of  Viret,  which  is  characterized  at  once  by  ful- 
ness of  detail,  and  a  happy  handling  of  the  material,  so  as  to  present 
it  in  readable  form.  He  gives  us  in  effect  the  first  adequate  biography 
of  this  great  man,  who  stands  out  ia  his  pages  the  worthy  com- 
panion and  aid  of  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers. 

Bom  at  Orbe  in  151 1,  Viret  had  already  in  his  pious  youth  learned 
of  the  new  doctrines  from  one  of  the  few  capable  pedagogues  who 
taught  at  Orbe  in  his  day.  Marc  Romain;  and  after  a  sojourn  in 
Paris  at  the  reactionary  college  de  Montaigu  (where  he  missed  Calvin 
but  sat  on  the  same  benches  with  Loyola)  in  the  height  of  the  Re* 
formation  excitement,  he  returned  to  Orbe  in  15.JO-IS31  "with  a  solid 
literary  culture,  a  profound  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  for  the 
correction  of  which  he  was  urgent.'*  Like  Calvin  he  was  drawn  into 
the  public  work  of  the  Reformation  by  the  ^'attestations  and  ad- 
jurations*' of  Farel  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Orbe  on  May 
6»  ^SZ^ — a  youth,  be  it  noted,  of  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  Re- 
tiring in  native  disposition,  he  became  a  bold  evangelist  who  feared 
not  the  face  of  man,  and  drawn  by  a  tender  conscience  rivaled  Calvin 
himself  in  the  firmness  and  persistency  with  which  he  pressed  on  in 
the  complete  reformation  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  "His 
soft  and  insinuating  speech,  his  affable  manners,  did  more  to  ad- 
vance the  Reformation  and  to  assure  its  success  than  the  aggressive 
impetuosity  of  Farel";  but  his  steady  persistency  in  consolidating  and 
purifying  the  Church  broke  on  the  determined  Erastianism  of  Bern 
and  ended  in  his  being  driven  from  his  beloved  native  land  to  com*- 
plcte  his  days,  full  of  labors,  in  the  South  of  France  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

The  peculiarity  of  Viret  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  his 
compeers,  Dr,  Bamaud  finds  in  his  predilection  for  the  work  of  a 
pastor.  '*No  doubt  he  lat>ored  with  zeal  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
masses  and  met  with  remarkable  success  as  an  evangelist.  No  doubt 
also  he  taught  theology  and  composed  theological  works  which  are 
not  without  value  even  by  the  side  of  those  of  Calvin.  But  the 
Church  formed  the  sphere  in  which  he  exercised  by  preference  the 
gifts  which  he  possessed."  "To  instruct,  to  counsel,  to  edify,  to  exhort* 
to  say  all  in  one  word  to  'shepherd* — ^these  are  the  functions  to  which 
his  aptitudes  and  his  tastes  most  naturally  led  him."  "His  history 
shows  that  his  principal  preoccupation  was  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  considered  as  a  religious  society  and  in  its  relations  with 
the  civil  power/*  No  labor  was  too  great,  no  care  seemed  to  him 
to  he  exaggerated,  which  promised  either  the  better  training  of  the 
individuals  of  his  flock  in  the  Christian  life,  or  the  more  complete 
equipment  of  the  organised  Church  for  its  work  in  the  world.  He 
was  only  twenty- five  years  of  age  when  he  was  named  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Lausanne  and  from  the  first  the  care  of  the  parish  fell  on 
Kts   shoulders   and   was   taken   by   him    most   seriously.     Herniinjard 
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infers  from  one  o>f  Farel's  letters,  that,  troubled  by  the  ignorance  of 
his  parishoners,  Viret  went  about  from  house  to  house,  patiently  ex- 
plaining to  each  household  in  .turn,  the  details  of  the  Lord's  prayer^ 
that  they  might  use  it  intelligently.  Of  course  he  did  not  neglect 
the  public  services  of  the  "Temple".  He  was  a  great  preacher.  Dr. 
Bamaud  describes  his  preaching  for  us  in  connection  with  his  work 
at  Geneva,  after  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Lausanne.  "He  filled 
there  first  of  all,"  he  says,  "the  function  of  preacher.  His  services 
were  appreciated :  the  registers  of  the  Council  say  that  the  'multitude' 
was  urgent  to  hear  him.  It  attended  his  preaching  and  that  of  Calvin 
in  such  numbers  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  became  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  to  hold  the  weekly  worship  in  St  Peter'S' 
and  no  longer  in  St.  Germain.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  exact 
idea  of  Viret's  eloquence.  His  oratorical  successes  are  attested  by 
his  contemporaries.  Theodore  Beza,  among  others,  places  him  first 
in  the  charm  of  his  discourse.  Later  writers  also  represent  him  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  of  the  Reformation.  'He  had,' 
says  Verheiden,  'a  speech  so  sweet  that  he  kept  his  audience  always 
alert  and  attentive.  His  style  had  so  much  force  and  a  harmony  so 
caressing  to  the  ears  and  the  mind  that  the  least  religious  among  his 
auditors,  the  most  impatient  with  others,  listened  to  him  without 
effort  and  with  pleasure.  It  was  said  that  to  see  them  hanging  as  it 
were  on  his  lips,  it  was  evident  that  they  wished  him  to  speak  longer.*^ 
'At  Lyons,'  says  Melchoir  Adam,  'where  he  preached  in  the  open 
air,  he  brought  thousands  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  By  the  power  of 
his  divine  eloquence,  he  arrested  passers  by  who  had  no  intention  of 
listening  to  him  and  constrained  them  to  hear  him  to  the  end.'" — ^As 
he  spoke  extemporaneously  and  his  sermons  were  not  regularly  taken 
down,  as  Calvin's  were,  we  are  left  to  contemporary  accounts  to  inform 
us  of  their  character.  Five  of  them  have  come  down  to  us,  however,  in 
reports  made  by  the  "scribe,"  Denis  Ragaimier,  and  they  bear  out 
the  encomiums  passed  on  his  ordinary  preaching.  We  are  interested 
to  note  that  his  sermons  were  about  an  hour  and  a  half  long:  a  fact 
which  gives  point  to  Verheiden's  remark  that  his  auditors  evidently 
wished  that  he  would  go  on.  No  good  and  effective  preaching  can 
be  short:  short  sermons  are  an  unfailing  index  of  times  of  decaying 
faith.  It  was  the  warmth  and  life  of  his  discourses  which  gave  tiienr 
their  attractiveness.  "They  breathed  a  profound  conviction,  which 
did  not  permit  itself  to  be  bound  in  by  a  prearranged  form  and  which 
yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  the  moment  On  the  other  side  the 
preacher  was  not  remote  from  his  audience.  He  came  into  contact 
with  them,  alert  to  draw  from  the  circumstances  which  were  in- 
teresting the  Church  the  lessons  that  flowed  from  them,  interesting 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  counseling  everyone  as  his 
experience  dictated  to  him."  "We  find,"  adds  the  narrator  "in  Viret's 
preaching,  in  general,  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  imperfections 
which  characterize  his  writings.  In  default  of  profound  bought,  of 
a  vigorously  logical  plan,  they  give  easy  developments  in  language 
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familiar,  free  and  picturesque,  eminetitly  popular.  Here  also  he  has 
before  his  eyes  the  great  public  which  was  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote  his 
Dialogues.  As  an  intelUgent  aod  cultivated  man,  he  avoids  the  trivi- 
alities from  which  so  many  others  do  not  know  how  to  guard 
themselves,  but  on  every  page  of  his  discourses,  as  of  his  books,  there 
is  apparent  the  preoccupation  of  placing  himself  at  the  level  of  the 
most  humble/' 

Viret's  place  in  literature  is  already  suggested  by  the  words  we 
have  just  quoted.  "As  has  been  justly  said,"  Dr,  Barnaud  remarks 
in  another  connection,  "Viret  filled  a  role  of  his  own  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Reformation-  While  the  higher  instruction  is  the  work  of 
Calvin,  he  makes  popular  instruction  his  own/*  In  an  excellent  preface 
which  contains  valuable  biographical  suggestions,  and  which  reveals 
to  us  a  truly  Apostolical  soul,  Viret  advises  his  readers  that  his 
object  is  *"to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  'poor  people*,  to  reassure  poor 
consciences  which  have  fallen  into  trouble  and  doubt.  Skilful  in 
popularising,  intelligent,  learned,  he  seeks  to  di0use  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  brought  to  light  by  the  Reformation,  but  he  does  not  make 
a  contribution  of  his  own  to  the  religious  or  philosophical  thought  of 
his  day/'  Here  is  the  secret  of  Viret's  whole  literary  product,  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  weakness.  It  was  all  written  for  a  practical  end — 
the  instruction  in  the  Gospel  of  the  "poor  people'*;  and  that  end 
attained,  he  was  careless  oi  all  else.  It  ts  merely  incidentally,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  won  for  himself  a  place  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  the  French  Reformation,  and  indeed  a  permanent  position 
in  the  history  of  French  Satire.  He  wrote  copiously,  too  copiously; 
even  his  most  characteristic  form  of  composition,  satirical  dialogue, 
is  copious  in  the  extreme*  But  all  that  he  wrote  was  directed  to  one 
end.  '^On  every  page  of  Viret's  work,  there  is  displayed  the  triple 
preoccupation  of  combatting  his  adversaries*  of  instructing*  of  jeering. 
He  employs  to  reach  the  end  in  view,  all  the  resources  of  an  ingenious 
and  fecund  mind*  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  utilizing  every  legitimate 
means  of  securing  the  victory  for  what  he  deemed  the  truth.  He 
recoils  before  no  obstacle,  permits  no  difhculties  to  arrest  his  task, 
neither  the  reputation  nor  the  authority  of  his  opponents ;  he  combats  the 
doctrines  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant  multitude,  he  unmasks 
the  sophisms,  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  cannot  endure 
to  see  their  influence  in  the  Christian  world  contested;  he  unveils 
their  bad  faith;  he  drags  to  light  tlieir  ignorance  and  their  preten- 
tions; he  exposes  the  absurdity  of  their  superstitions;  he  uses  against 
them  every  weapon  which  could  be  employed  without  failing  in  the 
duties  of  charity,— instancing  usages  without  naming  names  except 
when  he  has  himself  been  personally  assaulted.  To  expound  his  own 
ideas  objectively,  to  manifest  their  value,  or  to  make  plain  the  error 
and  insufficiency  of  the  doctrines  which  he  attacked,  arc  the  sole  in- 
struments of  conviction  which  he  possesses,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  uses  them  with  consummate  skill.*'  His  satirical  dialogues 
composed  in  this  spirit  cannot  be  said  to  be  models  of  literary  art. 
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But  they  were  effective;  they  did  their  work;  and  incidentally  they 
have  vividly  reflected  the  manners  of  his  day,  created  types,  and  won 
for  themselves  a  permanent  and  not  unenviaUe  place  in  the  history 
of  French  literature. 

Out  of  the  shadows  cast  by  four  hundred  years,  Dr.  Bamaud  has 
drawn  the  figure  of  this  admirable  man  and  stood  him  before  us  in 
the  light.  It  is  a  pleasant  figure  to  look  upon,  and  it  is  pleasantly 
presented  to  us  in  Dr.  Bamaud's  pages.  We  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Bamaud's  memoir  with  a  higher  admiration  for  Viret  than 
ever  before— because  we  know  him  better.  Perhaps  no  better  tribute 
could  be  brought  to  a  man,*-or  to  a  biographer. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wasfhu). 

Tht  Confessional  Principle  and  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  Embodying  the  Evangelical  Confession  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Theodore  E.  Schmauk  and  C.  The(X)Qre  Bbnze.  With  Trans- 
lations from  the  Introduction  and  Writings  of  Theodor  Kolde, 
Professor  in  Erlangen.  Philadelphia:  General  Council  Publica- 
tion Board.  191 1.  Pp.  cxxxi,  9^.  $4.00. 
The  authors  of  this  work  remind  us  in  the  Preface  that  there  has 
not  appeared  in  the  English  language  any  complete  work  devoted  to 
Confessional  Lutheranism,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  volume, 
since  Krauth's  Consen/ative  Reformation  about  forty  years  ago.  Th<f 
researches  of  German  scholars  in  the  last  two  decades  and  the  changed 
circumstances  of  to-day  therefore  make  necessary  a  new  and  strictly 
historical  examination  of  the  Confessional  structure  of  the  Lutheran 
Faith.  This  is  here  undertaken  "in  the  belief  that  our  Confession 
comes  direct  from  Christ  in  the  word  of  Scripture  as  the  answer  and 
testimony  of  Faith  unto  its  Lord  and  unto  all  the  world;  and  in  the 
assurance  that  this  Faith  will  ever  enlarge  its  circles  of  contact,  and 
that  it  holds  in  its  embrace  the  strength  of  the  past  the  potency  of 
the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the  future".  The  late  Professor  Rich- 
ard's work  on  The  Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ap- 
peared while  the  volume  was  in  the  press  but  receives  notice  in  the 
Preface,  where  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  Richard's  purpose  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  of  this  work,  and  in  criticism  it  is  added  that  "in 
this  age  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  uncritically  the  dogma  of  Biblical 
infallibility  in  the  same  breath  with  a  loose,  critical  and  destructive 
dogma  of  confessional  fallibility".  The  character  of  Messrs.  Schmauk 
and  Benze's  work  is  evident  (rom  these  quotations.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  first  place  and  chiefly  to  American  Lutheran  controversial 
literature,  and  its  publication  shows  how  deeply  the  members  of  that 
historic  Church  are  still  exercised  over  their  differences.  The  auth- 
ors maintain  throughout  the  thesis  that  "the  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Schmalkald  Articles,  Catechisms  of  Luther  and 
the  Formula  of  Concord — are  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  Scriptural  faith".  In  other 
words  this  is  a  manifesto  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelicni 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
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Of  the  forty-two  chapters,  the  first  thirteen  are  devoted  to  Con- 
fessions and  Confcssionalisra  in  general  and  the  Symbols  of  the  early 
Church;  the  following  thirteen  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  con- 
fcssionalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Formula  of  Concord;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  a  defence  of  the  Formula,  with  a 
short  account  of  its  fortunes  until  the  present  day  and  an  examination 
of  conditions  in  America  calling  for  cooperation  and  union,  conclud- 
ing with  a  strong  assertion  that  the  basis  of  union  is  not  to  be  com- 
promise but  the  acceptance  of  the  confessions  here  defended. 

This  unity  of  plan  which  is  so  obvious  in  the  table  of  contents  is 
frequently  obscured  in  the  body  of  the  book  by  long  quotations  which 
frequently  over-lap,  and  over-load  the  argument.  This  is  partly  in- 
tentional, for  the  authors  have  embodied  in  their  work  seven  of 
Professor  Kolde's  essays  on  the  early  Lutheran  Confessions  and 
regard  the  presentation  of  these  in  English  dress  as  a  large  part  of 
their  offering.  But  apart  from  these  the  frequency  and  length  of 
quotations  throughout  suggest  the  editor  rather  than  the  author. 

In  attempting  to  prove  the  essential  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fessions two  lines  of  argument  should  be  developed,  the  externa!, 
dealing  with  the  outward  events  of  the  formative  period,  and  the  in- 
ternal, dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  several  confessions  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.  In  this  volume  the  former  of  these  receives 
more  attention  than  the  latter.  The  best  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  of  the 
variations  introduced  later.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Kolde.  The  authors  make  much,  of  course,  of  the  differences  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  accusing  the  latter  of  duplicity  and  laying  ai 
his  door  the  blame  for  the  dissensions  of  later  times.  That  the  two 
great  leaders  differed  is,  of  course,  indisputable,  also  that  the  latter 
hoped  and  strove  for  peace  with  Rome  after  his  leader  had  ceased  to 
be  willing  to  make  concessions;  moreover  his  broad  humanism  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  regard  as  indifferent  some  matters  of  dogma  for 
which  Luther  and  the  Gnesio-Liitherans  earnestly  contended.  But  that 
duplicity  can  be  successfully  charged  agrainst  him^  or  that  he  may  be 
rightly  called  '*efFeminate,  crafty  and  complaining",  does  not  appear 
even  from  the  portions  of  Luther's  letters  carefully  italicized  by  the 
authors.  Nor  does  the  ascription  of  these  same  qualities  to  the 
Melanchthonians  past  and  present  augur  well  for  a  speedy  union  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches.  It  is  regreUable  too  that  Gicseler's  member- 
ship in  a  Masonic  Lodge  should  be  made  to  detract  from  his  worth 
as  an  historian. 

The  inner  history  of  Lutheran  dogma  before  1580  is  not  ade- 
quately treated.  We  may  illustrate  this  from  the  chapter  on  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  The  terms  "ubiquity" 
and  "consubstantiation"  are  both  rejected.  The  presence  of  Our  Lord's 
body  in  the  Supper  and  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  are  said  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  his  will,  by  which  is  meant  his  divine 
will.    That  is  to  say,  instead  of  ubiquity  wc  have  multivolipresence  or 
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ubivolipres^nce.  But  nothing  is  said  of  the  contributions  of  Brenz 
(whose  name  is  variously  spelt)  and  Chemnitz,  nor  are  their  theories 
related  to  those  of  Luther.  It  is  indeed  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Concordia  was  held  by  Luther  from  the  beginning,  and  Professor 
Lindsay  is  pilloried  for  teaching  that  Luther  believed  Our  Lord's  body 
to  be  extended  in  space.  The  authors  had  here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  re-examine  the  whole  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
Communicatio  Idiomatum  and  have  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  to^ 
them  "in  the  beginning"  means  the  year  1528,  the  date  of  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Lutheran  Christology  farther  back  than  1527,  ten  years  after 
the  break  with  Rome.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  these  features  were  as 
prominent  in  Luther's  thought  as  in  that  of  the  strict  Lutherans  half  a 
century  and  more  later,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  signs  of  their 
presence  be  pointed  out  in  his  earlier  works.  We  remember  that  when 
he  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  bodily  presence  in  order  to  ''give  the 
Pope  the  greatest  thump",  he  was  restrained,  not  by  the  necessities 
of  his  religious  experience  or  the  implications  of  his  view  of  the 
mode  of  salvation,  but  by  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  that  is,  by  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  ''this  is  my  body".  Moreover  it  was 
only  when  the  symbolic  view  was,  to  his  mind,  associated  with  a 
claim  to  supernatural  illumination,  which  threatened  to  wreck  the 
cause  of  reform,  that  he  attacked  it;  and  only  in  the  progress  of  this 
debate  did  he  develop  his  peculiar  views  of  Our  Lord's  natures  and 
person.  A  reading  of  the  Larger  Catechism  does  indeed  leave  the 
impression  that  both  Brenz  and  Chemnitz  could  trace  their  theoriesi 
to  Luther,  but  we  are  also  convinced  that  the  great  reformer  would 
not  have  favored  the  elevation  of  his  speculations  as  to  the  possible 
modes  of  bodily  presence  to  the  rank  of  dogma.  It  was  Brenz  and 
not  Luther  that  symbolized  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  think  should  have  been  illuminated  in 
this  volume,  and  they  have  not  been. 

One  excellent  result  of  the  publication  of  this  work  is  that  we  have 
now  two  American  works,  the  other  being  that  of  Professor  Richard, 
that  deal  with  Lutheranism  in  its  relation  to  modem  America.  Each 
represents  a  strong  section  of  that  great  denomination,  and  from 
both  together  the  reader  may  learn  of  the  greater  differences  that 
keep  them  apart  and  judge  of  the  possibility  of  union. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmuxan. 

Sewanee  Theological  Library.  Manual  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  History 
to  476  A.D.  By  Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History, 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  Formerly  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Minn.  Author 
of  "The  Age  of  Charlemange".  Sewanee,  Tennessee:  The  Uni- 
versity Press.  At  the  University  of  the  South.  1912.  Pp.  xxxv, 
259. 
The  object  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part  "is  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  a  statement,  in  convenient 
form,  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Worship — as  well  as  to  meet 
the  often  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Examining  Chaplains  for 
text -books  which  they  could  recommend  to  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders".  In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  a  text-book  for  the  use 
of  theological  students  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
manual  for  laymen.  As  a  guide  to  the  study  of  Church  History  it  will 
be  found  very  helpful,  for  the  Bibliography  in  the  introduction  and 
the  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  well  chosen  and  up  to 
date.  As  to  its  value  as  a  text-book  for  begirmers,  opinions  will 
diflfcr.  The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  High  Anglicans, 
laying  stress  upon  Holy  Unction,  Confirmation  and  Orders  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  upon  the  rites  and  organization  of  tJie  Church 
throughout  the  period.  He  carries  the  Monarchical  Episcopate  back 
into  NcTv  Testament  times,  though  not  denying  that  the  terms  **bishop'* 
and  "presbyter"  at  times  overlap.  His  attitude  is  seen  in  the  sentence: 
"But  the  three-fold  order  of  Christ,  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy;  of 
James,  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders,  at  Jerusalem;  of  the  Bishop, 
Presbyters  and  Deacons  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  shows  a  continuity 
of  official  form  and  order  by  whatever  name  the  officers  may  be 
called.** 

Leaning  on  Haraack  Professor  Wells  thinks  the  idea  of  an  author- 
itative Canon  of  Scripture  was  forced  on  the  Church  in  the  second 
century,  by  the  conflicts  with  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics,  who  were 
the  first  to  appeal  to  apostolic  w^ritings  as  authoritative.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  therefore  is  the  creation  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately 
the  matter  is  not  discussed,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  other  views  arc 
held.  The  attitude  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  Scripture  and  to 
apostolic  authority  is  not  mentioned* 

The  book  is  well  written,  condensed  of  course  and  so  unsuitable 
for  beginners  in  matters  which  rwiuirc  more  detailed  treatment.  But 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  to  serve  as  introductory  to  wider 
reading.     There  is  no  index, 

Princeton,  Kejui  D.  I/Lacutllah, 


Theoiogischer  Jahresbenchi  untcr  Mitwirkung  von  .  .  .  ,  hcrausgege- 
bcn  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kruger  und  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Schian 
in  Giessen.  Dreissigster  Band  enthaltend  die  Literatur  und  Toten- 
schau  des  Jahres  igto,  erster  Theil.  Des  ganzen  Bandes  iv. 
Abteilung  (erste  Halfte)  :  Kirchengeschichte  bcarbeitct  von 
Preuschen,  Kruger,  Ficker,  Hcrmelink,  Kohler,  O.  Clemen,  Volker, 
Zscharnack,  Werner.  Schian.  Leipzig:  M.  Hcinsius  Nachfolger; 
New  York:  G.  E.  Stcchert  k  Co,     1012.    8vo;  pp,  320,     13  marks. 

The  Jahrtsbricht  is  invaluable  however  late  and  in  whatever  form 
it  comes.  This  year,  besides  being  delayed,  the  part  devoted  to  Church 
History  is  published  in  two  halves,  of  which  only  the  first  has  reached 
us,  and  three  new  names  appear  on  the  title-page.  The  division  is 
caused  not  by  increase  of  material  but  by  unavoidable  delays;  and  the 
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new  co-editors  are  Prof.  G.  Ficker  of  Kiel,  who  is  responsible  for 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Prof.  O.  Qemen  of  Zwickau  and  Lie 
Volker  of  Vienna,  who  cooperate  with  Prof.  Kohler  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. That  the  interest  in  the  history  of  the  church  continues  una- 
bated is  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  volume  when  complete  in  its 
two  parts  will  be  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  next  greatest 
one,  namely,  that  on  Practical  Theology.  To  be  sure,  judging  solely 
from  the  number  of  pages,  the  year  1910  would  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced fewer  works  on  Church  History  than  the  preceding  one;  but 
the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Almost  one  half 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  Reformadbn 
period,  thus  showing  where  the  center  of  interest  lies.  Still  it  is  a 
noteworthy  and  excellent  thing  that  there  is  no  period  and  no  larger 
matter  that  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of  someone.  Another  nota- 
ble thing  is  the  continued  interest  in  the  search  for  fresh  material  and 
the  rewards  that  have  crowned  the  patient  labors  in  different  parts  oC 
the  world.  Irenaeus  in  Armenian,  a  continuation  of  the  Brennwald 
Chronicle  by  Stumpf,  a  draft  of  an  Imperial  edict  against  Luther 
dated  December  29,  1520,  are  some  of  the  "finds"  recorded;  and 
judging  from  the  out-put  of  the  presses  there  seems  to  be  a  steady, 
demand  for  the  publication  of  "sources"  whether  old  or  new.  Thosc^ 
interested  in  the  Calvin  celebration  will  find  some  forty  titles  of 
books  and  articles  which  appeared  too  late  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
previous  volume  of  the  Jahreshericht  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion Loofs  three  addresses  on  Calvin's  relations  with  Germany,  his 
dependence  on  Luther,  and  the  part  played  by  Calvinism  in  making: 
Protestantism  a  political  power,  and  Troeltsch's  Kulturbedeutung  des 
CalTnnismus. 
Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

The  Book  of  Concord;  or  The  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Translated  from  the  Original  Languages  with 
Analyses  and  an  Exhaustive  Index.  Edited  by  Henry  Eyster 
Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia. 
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to  the  book  of  Concord.    Altogether  it  is  a  handy  l>ook  of  reference 
for  English  readers. 
Princeton.  Kera  D.  Macmillan. 

Aspects  of  Islam.  By  Duncan  Black  Macoonald,  M.A.,  D.D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911.  Pp.  xiii,  375.  (Being 
the  Hartford- Lana son  Lectures  for  1909,) 

After  reading  Professor  Macdonald's  Muslim  Theology  and  his 
RgHgioHS  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam,  already  re%'iewed  in  these 
columns,  the  reviewer  approaches  this  book  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, assured  that  however  the  views  of  the  author  may  differ  from 
his  own,  they  will  always  rest  upon  a  sound  basis  of  wide  reading  in 
the  subject  discussed  and  will  be  stimulating  and  suggestive.  It 
turns  out  on  nearer  acquaintance  with  this  book,  however,  that  it 
differs  considerably  from  the  former  works.  For  one  thing,  it  differs 
in  approaching  Islam  from  the  missionary's  standpoint;  for  another, 
it  is  rather  a  record  of  personal  impression's  derived  from  a  recent 
journey  and  residence  In  the  East  than  the  product  of  reading  in 
Muslim  literature.  Having  the  young  missionary  in  mind,  for  whom 
the  lectures  were  intended,  the  writer  gives  first  a  picture  of  the  Mus- 
lim East  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  new  arrival  from  Christendom; 
then  he  passes  to  a  popular  review  of  Mohammed,  the  Koran  and  Mus- 
lim philosophy  and  theology.  Next  he  depicts  modern  Islam  in  its 
most  truly  "religious''  phase,  the  Darwish  Fraternities,  with  their 
mysticism  and  devotion.  In  the  next  three  lectures  come  discussions 
of  the  attitude  of  Islam  toward  Christianity,  of  the  Islamic  propa- 
ganda and  pan-Islamism,  and  of  the  history  of  Mohammedan  educa- 
tion. The  closing  lecture  rounds  out  the  whole  by  returning  to 
much  the  same  field  as  that  of  the  first  lecture,  with  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  missionary*s  reading. 

The  whole  burden  of  the  book  is  sympathy:  a  plea  for  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  people  of  Islam  by  every  one  who  seeks 
to  help  them.  This  understanding  can  only  come  through  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  Islam,  both  outward  and  inward,  a 
just  appraisal  of  the  various  movements  within  it  to-day,  that  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  forces  that  have  been  working  within  it  during  all 
its  past,  and  a  patience  and  breadth  of  heart  that  will  adjust  Western 
habits,  tastes  and  judgments  to  Oriental  standards.  So  long  as  this 
adjustment  and  sympathy  are  consistent  with  faithfulness  to  the  un- 
changeable standards  of  truth  and  duty  promulgated  by  Christianity — 
well  and  good;  when  they  begin  to  spell  concession  and  compromise 
they  have  passed  the  boundary  of  right  and  even  of  ultimate  useful* 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Abbot,    By  S.  HAR\rEY  Gem,  M.A.    Edinburgh:    T. 
and  T.  Clark.     1912. 
The  Abbot  whose  life  and  work  the  author  reviews  is  known  in 
Old  English  history  as  Aclfric  of  Eynsham,  and,  also,  as  the  *'Gram- 
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marian"  in  reference  to  the  special  educational  work  that  he  did  in  the 
England  of  his  day.  He  might,  also,  be  called  the  Abbot  of  Win- 
chester and  Abingdon,  two  of  the  great  monastic  centres  of  the  time. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gem  dedicates  his  book  "To  all  readers 
who  desire  the  promotion  of  Christian  Education." 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  review  of  Early  Monasticism  and 
Old  English  Literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  Chronicle  and  to 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Danish  Wars.  After  an  account  of 
Aelfric's  life,  the  author  states  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Early 
English  Church  and  quotes  at  length  from  the  *"Homilies"  of  Aelfric 
and  from  his  **Life  of  Saint  Ethelwold",  whom  he  calls  "father  and 
noble  teacher." 

Next  to  Alfred  the  Great  this  Old  English  Abbot  was  the  most 
representative  man  of  his  time,  taking  up  and  carrying  on  much  of 
the  work  of  his  great  forerunner,  a  man  as  gracious  in  spirit  as  he  was 
proficient  in  learning.  Identified  with  the  great  monastic  revival  under 
Dunstan,  he  did  much  to  reform  the  church  of  his  time  and  point 
the  way  to  better  things  for  England.  Mr.  Gem  has  done  the  modem 
world  a  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  Early  English  saint  and  scholar,  and  he  has  done  wisely  in  making 
his  book  little  else  than  a  collection  of  quotations  from  the  Abbot's 
works. 

In  Aelfric's  "Translation  of  the  Pentateuch",  there  is  a  "Preface  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments"  nothing  less  than  remarkable  from  an 
old  Romish  monk.  The  volume  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all 
Christian  students. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

The  Person  of  Christ  in  Modem  Thought.  The  first  series  of  Don- 
nellan  Lectures  for  the  Year  1911-1912.  By  E.  Digges  La  Touche, 
M. A.,  Litt.D.  London :  James  Clarke  &  Co.  1912.  8vo ;  pp.  419. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in 
the  light  of  modem  research  is  just  now  very  much  needed.  A  dis- 
cussion, that  is,  which,  holding  in  firm  grasp  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem,  and  proceeding  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
towards  its  solution  during  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  thinking, 
shall  pass  in  review  and  give  a  well  grounded  estimate  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  during  the  last  hundred  years  towards  modifying  or 
elucidating  the  conclusions  in  which  the  Church  has  acquiesced  since 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Dr.  La  Touche's  Donellan  Lectures  make 
a  very  distinct  contribution  to  this  discussion.  The  scope  of  the  survey 
they  have  been  enabled  to  give  of  modern  discussions  has  no  doubt 
been  somewhat  narrowed,  and  the  mass  of  details  they  have  been 
able  to  adduce  and  examine  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  a  body  of  lectures;  for  in  the  nature  of  the 
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case  lectures  must  be  to  some  extent  general  and  discursive.  But  Dn 
La  Touche  has  cast  his  eye  widely  enough  over  the  field,  and  has 
embraced  in  his  discussion  a  sufficient  number  of  the  more  salient  de- 
tails, to  make  his  survey  essentially  complete;  and  he  has  prosecuted 
his  work  in  a  temper  so  generous  to  new  points  of  view  as  to  assure 
us  that  nothing  of  great  value  in  recent  discussion  has  failed  of 
recognition.  We  feel  ourselves,  as  we  read,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  guide,  and  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  book  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction.  The  result  to  which  it  conducts  us,  it  must  be 
confessed,  scarcely  justifies  the  description  of  the  last  century  which 
Dr.  La  Touche  gives  of  it  in  his  Preface — "the  second  great  Chris* 
tological  epoch  of  the  Christian  churches"  (p.  li).  Vigorous  and 
suggestive  as  the  debates  which  have  filled  its  whole  extent  have 
been,  they  have  yet,  as  Dr,  La  Touche  has  very  clearly  shown,  left 
things  very  much  where  they  were  before.  After  a  century  of  active 
criticism  and  attempted  reconstruction,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  remains^  in  its  integrity,  the  only  construction  which 
the  data  will  permit 

What  has  characterized  the  last  century  as  an  epoch  in  Chris- 
tological  discussion  is  the  persistent  attempt,  which  has  been  made 
throughout  its  whole  course,  to  interpret  the  Person  of  Christ  in 
terms  of  humanity.  Dr.  La  Touche  is  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as 
a  natural,  perhaps  a  necessary,  reaction  from  a  one-sided  emphasis 
on  our  Lord's  deity,  and  to  bid  us  learn  from  it  a  juster  conception 
of  our  Lord*s  manhood.  *"Grcat  as  were  the  excellences  of  the  old 
theologians  of  all  confessions,  and  profound  as  was  their  thought,'*  he 
remarks  (pp.  214,  216),  "they  were  virtually  docctic  in  their  efnphasis 
upon  the  Lord's  I>eity  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  His  Manhood  .  .  . 
Now,  the  labours  of  the  modern  age  have  effectually  changed  all  this. 
The  immense  stress  laid  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  by  the  negative 
critics  and  the  forcing  of  believers  to  face  the  facts  which  has  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  free  discussion  of  modem  times  have  meant 
that  we  have  been  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  fact  of 
the  Manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  that  its  various  phenome- 
na have  become  part  of  our  daily  thinking/'  We  cannot  share  this 
judgment  in  either  of  its  particulars.  Il  seems  to  us  to  do  injustice 
to  the  Reformed  divines  to  say:  "It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
say  that  the>*  paid  any  attention  to  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the 
Subject  of  development  or  as  a  Fact  of  religious  experience.  The 
Christ  they  knew  was  a  Christ  so  exclusively  Divine  that  His  Hu- 
manity was  practically  devoid  of  all  reality*'  (p.  215  note).  They 
rather  appear  to  us,  in  well-guarded  reaction  from  the  one-sided  em- 
phasis on  the  deity  of  our  Lord  which  characterired  much  of  mediae- 
val thinking  concerning  Him,  and  in  contrast  at  once  with  the  in- 
fuJ!icient  reaction  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  (to  whom  nevertheless 
wc  awe  a  great  debt  for  their  insistence  on  the  Divine  Majesty  of 
Christ)  and  the  radical  reaction  of  the  Socinians  (who  made  our 
Lord   as  great  a  man  as  a  mere  man   could  be)   to  have  held  the 
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balance  true  and  to  have  done  justice  alike  to  our  Lord's  true  God- 
hood  and  to  His  equally  true  and  complete  Manhood.  To  whom,  for 
example,  has  the  Manhood  been  more  profoundly  "a  fact  of  religious 
experience"  than,  say,  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  although  of  course, 
with  him  the  deity  of  His  Lord  is  not  forgotten  cither.  "We  may 
feel  the  most  profound  reverence  and  self-abasement,"  we  read  in 
one  of  Edward's  numerous  illuminating  passages  {Works,  Dwight's 
Ed.  I.  p.  482),  "and  yet  our  hearts  be  drawn  forth,  sweetly  and 
powerfully,  into  an  intimacy  the  most  free,  confidential  and  delight- 
ful. The  dread  so  naturally  inspired  by  His  greatness  is  dispelled  by 
the  contemplation  of  His  gentleness  and  humility,  .  .  .  and  the  sight 
of  all  His  perfections  united  fills  us  with  sweet  surprise,  and  humble 
confidence,  with  reverential  love,  and  delightful  adoration."  Natur- 
ally the  Reformed  divines  know  nothing  of  a  merely  human  Christ, 
but  a  merely  human  Christ  was  never  "a  Fact,"  and,  had  it  been 
a  fact,  could  never  be  a  "Fact  of  religious  experience."  We  must  not 
be  deterred,  either  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  Lutheran  divinidziiig 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  through  the  actual  communication  to  it 
of  divine  attributes,  or  by  the  current  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
limitations  of  the  humanity  which  God  the  Son  assumed  into  personal 
union  with  Himself,  from  recognizing  and  realizing  the  unspeakable 
exaltation  which  was  conferred  upon  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
through  its  elevation  into  participation  with  the  life  of  God.  The 
humanity  of  our  Lord  was  never  an  ordinary  humanity:  even  in  His 
infancy  He  was  an  extraordinary  child  (Lk.  ii.  40-52)  and  in  His 
manhood  He  was  not  altogether  like  other  men, — for  one  thing.  He 
was  without  sin.  We  do  not  ourselves  indeed  like  this  negative  char- 
acterization;  and  we  do  not  think  Dr.  La  Touche  well-advised  in  pre- 
fering  to  speak  of  our  Lord's  "sinlessness"  rather  than  of  His  "holi- 
ness" (p.  232).  Of  course  the  holiness  of  His  human  nature  was 
capable  of  growth  and  did  grow, — ^nay,  let  us  say  it  all,  is  still  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow  for  ever,  for  human  holiness  can  never 
be  all  that  "the  absolute  and  tideless  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being  is". 
But  our  Lord's  holiness  even  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  was  holiness 
in  its  whole  positive  idea;  and  by  it  our  Lord  in  His  human  nature 
met  the  demands  of  His  own  command  to  His  followers  that  they 
should  be  "perfect  as  their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  Nor  does 
the  attribution  to  Him  of  this  Divine  rcXciWts  "destroy  the  reality 
of  His  Manhood".  It  only  recognizes  the  uniqueness  of  His  Man- 
hood. And  in  this  indeed,  we  take  it,  Dr.  La  Touche  would  fully  ac- 
cord with  us,  for  does  he  not  tell  us  that  our  Lord  "holds  Himself 
up  as  the  Moral  Ideal  to  His  followers  ..."  (p.  242)  ?  He  who,  in 
His  human  manifestation,  was  our  Moral  Ideal,  cannot  be  fitly  charac- 
terized by  the  merely  negative  predicate  of  sinlessness. 

The  formula  with  which  Dr.  La  Touche  serves  himself,  in  at- 
tempting to  conceive  the  method  of  the  Incarnation,  is  accepted  by 
him  (with  an  important  correction)  from  Bishop  Weston,  and  is 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  "Limitation," — "limitation  not  abandon- 
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ment,"  "The  assuinptjon  of  a  continuous  act  of  Self -limitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Word/'  he  thinks,  •*mects  all  the  demands  of  Scripture"  (p. 
389) — "a  continuous  act  of  Self-limitation**  which  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed as  "an  act  of  continuous  Self-restraint",  or  *'a  continuous 
act  of  Self-sacrifice."  This  he  sets  over  against  the  theories  of  de- 
potentiation  of  the  Kenoticists  including  even  Bishop  Weston's 
modification  of  them  by  the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  self-limitation 
for  that  of  self-emptying.  In  this  he  is  undotijbtedly  on  solid 
ground,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  Gospel  record  than  that 
our  Lord  rather  voluntarily  refrained  from  employing  His  divine 
powers  in  His  walk  from  day  to  day  than  was  unable  to  employ 
them  by  reason  of  an  initial  act  by  which  He  had  stripped  Himself 
of  them.  We  think,  however,  that  Dr  La  Touche  pushes  matters  too 
far  when  He  tells  us  that  *'thc  Subject  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  was 
not  the  unlimited  Logos"  (p.  391);  and  that  our  Lord,  while  cer- 
tainly conscious  of  His  deity,  "seems  to  have  been  only  conscious 
of  it  within  the  limitations  of  manhood*'  (p.  386) — a  statement  which 
we  find  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  When  pushed  so  far,  the 
idea  of  our  Lord's  continuous  Self-restraint,  continuous  Self-sacrifice 
is  again  lost,  and  we  have  in  its  stead  a  single  act  of  what  Dr.  La 
Touche  speaks  of  not  inaptly  as  "Self-paralysis/*  We  must  preserve 
in  our  thought  of  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  the  conception 
of  the  Infinite  God  confining  Himself  in  His  earthly  manifestation 
by  a  voluntary  self-restraint  withm  the  limits  of  the  human  life  which 
He  willed  to  live.  He  did  not  make  the  stones  in  His  pathway  bread* 
not  because  He  could  not  but  because  He  would  not;  He  did  not 
descend  from  the  cross,  not  because  He  lacked  the  power  to  do  so, 
"but  because  He  willed  not  to  do  so.  If  we  would  make  the  concep- 
tion of  "Self-limitation"  serve  its  purpose  as  our  instrument  of  in- 
terpretation we  must  in  all  of  its  applications  do  justice  to  it  as 
positing  precisely  Self-! imitation  in  contrast  with  Self-abandonment 
or  Self-paralysis. 

Dn  La  Touche*s  first  series  of  the  Donnellan  Lectures  consists  of 
four  lectures,  two  of  which,  however, — the  second  and  third — have 
been  much  expanded  for  printing,  and  all  of  which  have  been  supplied 
with  copious  notes.  The  first  lecture  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  course,  designed  to  establish  the  point  of  view. 
Its  title  is,  "Christianity  and  the  Modern  Wo  rid -view,"  and  its  effect 
is  to  substantiate  the  scientific  character  of  theological  inquiry. 
Conceivably  there  may  be  some  who  will  not  be  interested  by  it: 
we  exhort  them  to  persevere,  lor  when  this  lecture  is  over  the  book 
becomes  undeniably  interesting  and  most  rewarding  reading.  The 
three  remaining  lectures  investigate  successively  in  the  light  of  mod- 
em criticism,  the  quality  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  the  truth  of  His 
deity  and  the  unity  of  His  person.  As  they  do  this,  however^  by  means 
of  a  broad  and  sympathetic  review  of  modern  discussion  the  two 
former  ones  of  the  three  receive  the  more  descriptive  titles,  respec- 
tively, ^^  "The  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Negative  Criticism  of  the 
Age/'  and  "The  Person  of  Christ  as  Revealed  in  History," 
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In  the  second  lecture  which  extends  to  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
the  start  is  taken  from  the  Enlightenment  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  Jesus  which  are  presented  by  Strauss  and  Baur,  the  older 
Liberalism  and  the  later  Liberalism,  whether  in  its  German,  French,  or 
English  representatives,  are  carefully  ascertained,  and  then  criticised, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  accredit  to  them  all  that  can  be  justly  ac- 
credited to  them,  but  also  with  great  penetration  and  balance  of  judge- 
ment. The  verdict  passed  upon  the  outcome  of  the  hundred  years  of 
criticism  is  to  the  effect  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  present 
us  a  purely  human  Jesus,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  drawing  a  consis- 
tently human  portrait  of  Jesus,  so  that  a  deep  discontent  with  its  re- 
sults has  sprung  up,  which  reveals  itself  in  its  own  ranks  both  in  an 
upward  movement  (Reinhold  Seeberg  and  the  Modem  Positive  School) 
and  in  a  downward  movement  (represented  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel), 
and,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Liberal  School  technically  so-called,  by 
a  corresponding  dual  movement,  downward  (Kalthoff  and  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  can  do  without  any  Jesus)  and  upward  (the 
Eschatological  School  inclusive  of  Modernism).  A  new  beginning  is 
taken  at  this  point  and  the  German  Eschatologists  (Johannes  Weiss 
and  A.  Schweitzer)  and  the  Modernists  (Lcroy,  Loisy)  arc  care- 
fully studied  in  the  portrait  they  draw  of  Jesus,  and  its  reality  shown 
to  be  inconceivable.  As  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the 
failure  of  the  long-continued  and  sustained  attempt  which  character- 
izes the  nineteenth  century  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  its 
conception  of  Jesus  is  pointed  out,  and  the  claim  is  put  in  that  "the 
whole  course  6i  modem  criticism  has  resolved  itself  into  a  negative 
vindication  of  the  faith  of  the  CJospel."  "To-day,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  sinless  and 
holy  by  the  testimony  of  the  negative  critics;  to  assert,  with  none, 
to  challenge  us,  the  perfect  character  of  His  moral  teaching;  to  de- 
clare with  the  full  approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  forces  that 
the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  faith  is  to  be  found  not  in  teaching; 
nor  even  in  example,  not  in  doctrine  nor  in  practice,  but  in  the  in- 
effable Personality  of  our  most  gracious  Lord  and  Saviour"  (p.  225). 

The  method  of  the  third  lecture — which  is  nearly  a  htmdred  pages 
long — takes  us  back  to  the  Synoptic  Grospels  and  invites  us  to  survey 
the  Self-witness  and  claims  of  our  Lord  as  they  are  there  reported. 
The  conclusion  that  is  reached  is  that  "from  the  merely  human  point 
of  view,  our  Lord's  Self-consciousness  differed  from  that  of  all 
other  men  in  that  It  was  sinless;  that,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view.  He  read  His  destiny  in  terms  of  the  Messianic  conception^  which, 
however,  He  transformed  and  spiritualized  at  every  point;  and,  finally, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  His  essential  character  and  Being,  He 
conceived  Himself  to  be  the  ontological  Son  of  the  Most  High  God, 
as  'being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father"*  (p.  294).  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  leads  up  to  this  conclusion  naturally  a  great  many  of 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  are  brought  under  consideration,  and  among 
them  His  several  Messianic  titles,  the  (Thrist,  the  Son  of  David,  the 
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Sofi  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  The  discussion  of  the  two  latter  of 
these  is  especially  interesting  and  individual,  "The  Son  of  Man" 
Dr  La  Touche  thinks  was  neither  a  Messianic  title  nor  yet  an  as- 
sertion of  representative  manhood;  it  was  derived  from  the  Isaianic 
prophecy  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  embody  a  soteriological  reference.  In  developing  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  "the  Son  of  Man'\  Dr.  La  Touche  seems  to  us  to  speak 
cxaggeratingly  of  our  Lord's  so-called  concealment  of  His  Messianic 
claims.  According  to  the  record,  not  only  of  John  but  of  the  Synop- 
tics, our  Lord  announced  Himself  as  Messiah  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry.  His  charging  of  His  disciples  not  to  make 
Him  known  (p.  266)  was  not  a  universal  prohibition,  but  belongs  to 
historical  conditions  in  the  developing  of  His  ministry.  When  Dr. 
La  Touche  declares  that  had  He  published  His  Messianic  daims  "His 
career  would  not  have  lasted  three  weeks/'  he  seems  to  us  to  gen- 
eralise too  widely.  "The  Son  of  God,"  on  the  other  band.  Dr.  Lsi 
Touche  looks  upon  as,  primarily  at  any  rate,  only  a  Messianic  desig- 
nation; we  do  not  think  this  can  be  made  good.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  from  a  study  of  our  Lord's  self -consciousness  are  sup- 
.  orted  by  adducing  certain  subsidiary  evidence,  derived  from  Christ*s 
self-assertion,  His  mighty  works,  and  the  miracles  of  His  virgin 
birth  and  resurrection,  and  from  the  Apostolic  testimony. 

In  the  £nal  lecture  the  problem  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
one  person  is  attacked  and  the  chief  modern  attempts  to  solve  it  are 
examined — ^the  Kenotic  theories,  the  theory  of  Frogresstvc  Incarna- 
tion, the  Ritschlian  Christology,  and  Dr.  Sanday's  subcon scion sn ess- 
hypothesis  which  Dr.  La  Touche  characterises  as  conceiving  our 
Lord's  deity  as  a  donum  sufertxddiium.  Here  too  the  criticism  is 
acute  and  illuminating  and  the  construction  sound.  An  occasional 
remark,  no  doubt,  strikes  us  as  less  w^ellH:onsidered  than  the  general 
drift  of  the  reasoning.  We  cannot  agree,  for  example,  when  we 
read:  *There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  older  Christological  thought! 
of  the  Nicene  type"  (why  should  it  be  called  "Nicene"?)»  "tended 
to  obscure  the  greatness  of  the  Self-sacrifice  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion by  reading  it  as  Divine  condescension  instead  of  Divine  ScH- 
sacrifice*'  (p.  352),  nor  can  we  even  think  the  opposition  of  the  no- 
tions of  *'condcscension"  {cofudtscensio  seu  demtssio  Jesu  ChHsti,  was 
an  old  phrase)  and  "Self-sacrifice"  just.  A  condescension — a  stooping 
to  a  lower  level  than  our  native  atmosphere — is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  a  Self-sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  agree  that  we  can  take  over  from 
the  Kenotists  tlic  idea  that  "our  Lord's  Self -consciousness  as  Incarnate 
differs  in  some  sense  from  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Pre-existent 
Word"  (p,  353)  if  by  our  Lord's  Self -consciousness  as  Incarnate  be 
meant  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Logos  and  by  the  term  "differs" 
is  intended  that  it  has  suffered  some  ^limitation":  if  anything  different 
from  this  is  meant,  then  we  do  not  owe  it  to  the  Kenotists.  That 
too  much  is  said  when  it  is  said  that  **as  far  as  man  can  tell,  the  means 
whereby  the  Spirit  of   God  influences  the  human  soul  are  precisely 
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analogous  to  the  means  whereby  any  other  j^rsonality  influences  it"; 
"all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  means  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  oper- 
ates in  the  sub-conscious  realm  seem  to  be  analogous  to  those  by  which 
any  other  personality  can  work  in  it— by  means  of  impressions  which 
have  been  received  through  the  consciousness"  (p.  585),  Dr.  La 
Touche  himself  confesses  by  adding  in  a  footnote:  ''The  fact  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  new  birth,  or  change  of  nature,  would, 
however,  point  to  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  use  the; 
old  Puritan  phrase,  beyond  consciousness."  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  "manhood  as  such  is  not 
personality'  (p.  387)  or  that  "human  personality  is  most  tmly  htunan 
when  most  truly  divine."  (p.  388).  These  flies  in  the  amber,  however, 
do  not  in  the  least  destroy  the  quality  of  the  amber  in  which  they  are, 
here  and  there,  imbedded. 

We  should  note  before  closing  that  a  valuable  Appendix  on  "Con- 
sciousness and  the  Sub-conscious"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chatterton  Hammond,  M.A.,  has  been  added  to  the  volume. 

The  printing  of  the  volume  is  not  immaculate.  We  have  not  been 
careful  to  collect  the  misprints,  but  we  may  note  a  few  which  we  have 
chanced  to  mark  on  the  margin:  Page  25,  line  7  from  bottom;  "Ar- 
beitszeiles" ;  p.  I4if  line  7  from  bottom,  "our  Lord  Self-consdousaess" ; 
p.  153,  line  14,  "Geissen";  p.  193,  line  4  from  bottom,  "allow"  (for 
**deny")  ;  p.  211  line  4,  "Aufklarung" ;  p.  231,  line  9,  end,  period  (for 
comma)  ;  p.  285,  line  16,  a  superfluous  "the".  So  good  a  book  should 
early  go  into  a  second  edition,  and  perhaps  the  noting  of  these  slips 
may  help  towards  their  correction. 

Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Is  Jesus  Godf  An  Argument  by  Graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary. 
With  Introductory  Note  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D.  New  York: 
American  Tract  Society.    [1912.]    i6mo;  pp.  152. 

This  little  book,  written  by  a  number  of  students  (not  "gfraduatcs" 
as  the  publishers  improperly  say)  of  Princeton  Seminary,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  attempt  by  members  of  a  class  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord  during  the  session  of  1911-1912,  to 
give  a  reasoned  answer  to  a  series  of  inquiries,  which,  taken  in  sequence, 
raise  the  salient  questions  which  must  be  faced  in  a  historical  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  the  Deity  of  Christ.  These  inquiries,  in  their 
order,  were:  Does  the  Christian  (^urch  teach  the  Deity  of  Clirist? 
Has  the  Christian  Church  always  taught  the  Deity  of  Christ?  Do  the 
New  Testament  writers  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ?  Do  the  Evan- 
gelists represent  Christ  as  teaching  His  Deity?  Did  Jesus  teach  His 
own  r>eity?  Is  Christ  (Jod?  As  will  be  seen,  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects, read  consecutively,  will  constitute  a  systematic  argument  for 
our  Lord's  Deity.  Such  a  series  of  brief  essays  is  brought  together  in 
this  volume.  There  are  nine  essays  in  all,  one  each  on  the  first  thrcie 
questions,  two  each  on  the  last  three — in  which  the  argument  culmin- 
ates.    These  nine  essays  are  written  by  nine  several  students,  but, 
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though  of  such  diverse  authorship  they  fit  well  into  one  another  and 
together  build  up  their  argument  step  by  step,  without  break.  They 
uere  written  as  class-room  exercises  during  the  Centennial  session 
of  the  Seminary  and  have  been  published  in  commemoration  of  the 
celebration  of  that  Centennial.  They  present  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  work  done  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Seminary,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  their  published  form  they  may  prove  useful. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  By  John  Monro 
Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Principal  Forsyth, 
M.A.«  D.D.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh:   Fleming  H,  Revell  Co.     1912.     Pp.  246. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  '^Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine  Series", 
edited  by  R  B.  Meyer.  Dn  Gibson  divides  his  discussion  into  three 
parts.  Part  I  is  introductory  and  deals  with  the  Canon  and  the  method 
to  be  employed  in  treating  of  the  question  of  Inspiration.  Part  II  is 
on  'The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Revelation",  and  Part  III  is  on 
the  *' Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Record",  i.  c,  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Gibson  very  properly  distinguishes  between  the  supernatural 
Revelation  which  God  has  made  and  the  written  record  of  that  Revela- 
tion in  the  Bible.  By  the  ^'inspiration  of  the  Revelation*'  he  means 
to  say  that  it  comes  from  God  in  a  supernatural  manner.  How  far, 
then,  or  to  what  extent,  does  Dr.  Gibson  believe  that  inspiration  ex- 
tends to  the  record  of  Revelation  or  the  Bible?  He  rejects  the  theory 
of  partial  inspiration,  and  asserts  that  we  cannot  say  that  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  inspired  and  others  not  (pp.  167,  168),  It  is  rather  a 
theory  of  graded  inspiration  which  Dr.  Gibson  affirm s»  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  being  supposed  to  be  more  inspired  than  other  parts.  This 
view  rests,  with  Dr.  Gibson,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  most  of  its  ad- 
vocates, upon  a  confusion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  its 
saving  efficacy  as  a  means  of  grace.  Dr  Gibson  asks  why  it  is  that  the 
Christian's  Bible  is  more  *Vorn"  and  ^'thumbed''  at  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospels  than  at  Leviticus  or  Esther*  apparently  supposing  that  if  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  inspired,  they  must  all  he  equally  profit- 
able as  a  means  of  grace.  This  is  simply  a  confusion  of  two  quite 
different  matters. 

Moreover,  the  entire  discussion  is  vitiated  by  Dr,  Gibson's  identifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church's  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  with  the 
mechanical  or  dictation  theory  which  suppresses  the  human  element 
in  the  Bible  altogether.  He  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  Scripture  is 
through  and  through  human,  but  that  by  no  means  involves  Dr,  Gib- 
son's idea  that  it  is  full  of  errors  and  mistakes.  In  short.  Dr.  Gibson 
has  totally  misrepresented  the  Church's  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration* 

His  own  view\  moreover,  he  leaves  wholly  without  clear  definition. 
One  may  search  the  entire  third  part  of  the  book  without  being  able 
to  find  otit  what  Dr.  Gibson  means  by  the  '*inspi ration  of  the  record". 

In    addition   to  this   defect,   his   method    is   faulty.     He   accuses  all 
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who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  of  imposing  their  own 
ideas  upon  the  Bible  instead  of  letting  the  Scripture  speak  for  itselL 
But  in  reality  that  is  precisely  what  he  himself  has  done.  He  has  ex- 
amined a  number  of  different  phenomena  of  Scripture,  most  of  which 
are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  In^ration,  and  has  then  given 
his  own  view  of  the  Bible.  But  no  account  whatever  is  taken  of  those 
phenomena  which  show  clearly  just  what  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
thought  about  the  Scripture.  The  way  they  quote  it  and  the  explicit 
statements  they  make  concerning  its  authority  and  inspiration  are 
onuitted  entirely  from  the  discussion. 

We  are  compelled  to  differ  from  Principal  Forsyth's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Preface  to  the  volume,  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  in 
guiding  the  Christian  layman  to  a  better  view  of  the  Bible.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  little  volume  is  so  full  of  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
misrepresentation — ^unintentional,  no  doubt — as  to  leave  in  hopeless 
confusion  anyone  who  has  not  investigated  the  subject  for  himself. 

Princeton,  C  W.  Hodge, 

The  Christian  Conception  of  God.  By  Waltcb  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  D.D.» 
Principal  of  Lancashire  College,  Manchester.  New  York,  Chicago^ 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1912. 
Pp.  273' 

Dr.  Adeney's  contribution  to  the  "Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine 
Series"  is  this  attractively  written  little  volume  on  "the  Christian  Con- 
ception of  God".  Dr.  Adeney  begins  by  showing  that  the  Person  and 
teaching  of  Christ  are  our  chief  sources  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
Then,  in  a  chapter  on  "Other  Sources",  he  vindicates  a  place  for 
Natural  Theology,  the  Old  Testament  Revelation,  and  Christian  ex- 
perience as  sources  of  knowledge.  He  next  proceeds  to  set  forth 
Christ's  revelation  of  God  which  he  conceives  to  be  chiefly  the  uni- 
versal Fatherhood  of  God.  Other  elements  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  God  are  given  by  Christ,  but  these  are  found  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  which  Dr.  Adeney  thinks  is  the  distinctive 
element  in  Christ's  revelation  of  God. 

After  setting  forth  Christ's  teaching,  and  touching  on  the  Apostolic 
Revelation,  the  author  does  not  proceed  to  unfold  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  other  sources  he  has  mentioned.  He  discusses  certain 
objections  to  the  BibKcal  idea  of  God  as  he  has  expounded  it.  In  one 
chapter  he  shows  that  the  ideas  of  personality  and  infinity  are  not  in- 
consistent when  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  God  is  rightly  conceived. 
In  another  chapter  he  discusses  the  ideas  of  the  immanence  and  trans- 
cendence of  God,  showing  that  God  is  both  immanent  and  transcen- 
dent, though  he  gives  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  means  by  the  divine 
immanence.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  three  which  discuss  re- 
spectively the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  The  Holy  Spirit,  and  The 
Trinity.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  completion  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christian  experience,  the  Christian  Church  and 
Creeds. 
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It  will  be  more  profitable  ff>r  us  to  mention  some  of  the  merits  and 
<lclects  of  the  U^ok,  rather  than  to  unfold  in  detail  its  contents. 

In  speaking  of  its  merits,  besides  the  clear  and  popular  way  in  which 
it  is  written*  should  be  mentioned  first  its  insistence  on  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  the  Personality  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  infinity 
when  the  latter  idea  is  rightly  conceived,  though  Dr.  Adeney  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  this  latter  idea  is  a  Biblical  one  no  less  than  the 
idea  of  God's  Personality,  and  would  abandon  it  if  he  felt  the  necessity 
for  so  doing.  No  adequate  justification  of  such  a  view  is  given,  and  the 
author  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  essential  place  which  infinitude  oe- 
cu|>ies  in  the  Biblical  idea  of  God.  The  second  chief  merit  of  Dr. 
Adcncy's  book  seems  to  us  to  be  his  defense  of  the  rights  of  Natural 
Thcoiogy  over  against  the  Ritschlian  position. 

The  main  weaknesses  of  the  volume  arc  its  lack  of  cxegetical  insight 
and  its  uncertainty  and  want  of  grasp  in  doctrinal  constniction.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  is  the  whole  discussion  which  seeks  to  show  that 
Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  ts  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  In  our  Lord's  teaching  both  Fatherhood  and  Sonship 
are  sotcriological  ideas  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  grace,  and  God  is  the 
Father  of  Christ's  disciples  or  followers.  It  is  the  "peace  makers" 
who  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God  (Mt.  v.  9)^  not  all  men  indiscrimi- 
nately. This  presupposes  a  certain  quality  of  character  which  is  the 
product  of  God's  grace.  In  this  respect  Jesus  is  reaffirming  the  Old 
Testament  teaching  that  the  sons  of  God  are  those  in  covenant  relation 
with  Jehovah,  This  is  also  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Apostles.  In  the 
prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  he  asserts  that  the  right  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  is  a  gift  of  Christ  to  those  who  receive  Him  and  betievc  on 
His  name,  and  who  have  been  begotten  anew  by  God  (Jn.  L  12). 
These  sons  of  God  John  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  world 
(i  Jn,  iii.  1),  and  asserts  that  they  are  destined  to  be  like  Christ 
(t  Jn,  iii.  2),  And  what  is  true  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of 
Joho»  is  true  of  Paul.  We  become  sons  of  God  only  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Gal  iii.  26),  and  upon  the  basis  of  Christ's  rcdeem- 
ittg  work  and  by  adoption.  Hence  only  those  in  Christ  arc  God's 
sons.  This  sonship,  moreover*  is  made  actual  only  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts*  by  which  alone  we  can  cry  *'Abba 
Father"  (Gal.  iv,  6:  Rom.  viii.  15,  16),  Hence  Paul's  definition  of  a 
son  of  God  is  one  who  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom,  viii.  14), 

This  is  all  so  evident  that  Dr,  Adeney  is  forced  to  admit  that  the 
idea  of  divine  sonship  is  limited.  He  makes,  however,  the  familiar 
contention  that  while  divine  sonship  is  limited,  God*s  Fatherhood  is 
universal.  He  realizes,,  however,  that  this  idea  of  Sonship  renders 
necessary  the  supposition,  not  that  some  sons  of  God  do  not  realize 
their  sonship,  but  that  God  is  the  Father  of  some  who  are  not  His 
sons.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can  be.  Indeed  it  seems 
quite  impossible.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  fall  back  on  logic  and  say 
that  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  are  correlatives  and  necessarily  imply 
one  another.    The  two  ideas  are  correlatives  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
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and  in  the  whole  of  Scripture.  Where  our  Lord  speaks  to  those  not 
His  disciples  He  never  refers  to  God  as  their  Father.  And  more  than 
this,  when  addressing  His  disciples  and  referring  to  others  not  His 
disciples,  by  using  the  pronoun  "your"  to  qualify  the  term  "Father", 
Jesus  implies  that  His  disdples  have  a  Father  whom  the  others  have 
not.  Thus  He  says  to  His  disciples,  "For  after  all  these  things  do  the 
nations  of  the  world  seek:  but  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  these  things"  (Lk.  xii.  30).  In  addressing  His  disciples  Jesus  refers 
to  God  as  "your  Father"  implying  the  same  idea  concerning  God's 
Fatherhood  (Mt.  v.  16^  45,  48;  vi.  i,  14,  15;  x.  29;  xviii.  14;  Lk.  vi. 
36;  Jn.  XX.  17). 

Moreover,  in  John's  Gospel  our  Lord  explicitly  denies  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  when  He  rebukes  the  Jews,  saying  that  if  God 
were  their  Father  they  would  love  Him  (Jesus)  because  He  came  forth 
from  God  (Jn.  viii.  42).  Dr.  Adeney  cites  Mt.  v.  45  as  proving  that 
Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  (jod  because  He  makes  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous.  But  this  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  meant  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  both  classes  of  men  mentioned.  Jesus  here  tells 
His  disciples  that  they  should  love  their  enemies  and  bless  them  that 
curse  them  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  tiiem  and  persecute 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sons  of  their  heavenly  Father  whose 
treatment  of  evil  men  in  this  respect  they  should  imitate.  Here  the 
fact  that  (}od  is  the  Father  of  Christ's  disciples  is  cited  as  a  reason  for 
their  imitating  Him. 

Dr.  Adeney  also  cites  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  he 
supposes  to  teach  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  sinners.  This  parable 
teaches  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  teaches  God's  readiness  to  forgive 
His  wandering  children  when  they  repent,  but  the  parable  cannot 
possibly  be  made  to  teach  anything  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  It  is  not  exegesis,  but  his  own  ideas  about  God  which 
leads  Dr.  Adeney  to  assert  that  Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

As  an  example  of  the  uncertain  hand  which  Dr.  Adeney  shows  in 
doctrinal  construction,  may  be  taken  his  discussion  of  the  Person  of 
Girist  in  the  chapter  on  the  Incarnation.  He  begins  by  declaring  in 
explicit  terms  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Natures.  Thus  he 
says  (p.  165) :  "^Further,  when  we  think  of  the  Incarnation  we  cannot 
represent  this  as  the  dwelling  of  (jod  in  a  human  life,  in  closest,  most 
intimate  union,  but  still  leaving  the  human  personality  distinct  from 
the  divine.  Jesus  Christ  is  one  historic  Person,  and  the  divine  nature 
must  belong  to  the  personality  of  Him  as  truly  as  the  human,  if  we  are 
to  think  of  Him  as  an  incarnation  of  God."  Having  thus  recognized 
that  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly  man  in  one  Person,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  limitations  in  Christ's  knowledge  and  power  might 
have  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Adeney  to  His  htmian  nature.  But  no 
sooner  does  he  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  these  limitations  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  than  he  lets  go  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures 
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attogiether,  and  speaks  as  if  Christ  after  the  Incarnation  had  but  one 
nature  and  that  a  finite  and  Itmited  one.  Having  thus  gotten  himself 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  either  the  Kenotic 
Theory  or  else  that  of  Dorner  that  the  Incarnation  was  a  gradual 
prcfcess  in  which  there  came  to  be  "more  and  more  of  God**  in  Christ 
as  he  advanced  in  human  knowledge  and  capacity.  Either  this  or  the 
Kenotic  Theory  is  the  best  that  Dr.  Adeney  can  say  in  regard  to  Christ 
and  neither  of  these  views  can  possibly  be  harmonized  with  the  New 
Testament  portrait  of  our  Lord. 
Princeton,  C,  W.  Hodge, 


The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  G.  Fkebehick  Wright»  D.D,, 
LL.D.,  RaS,A.  Illustrated.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.:  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company.     1912.     Pp.  547. 

Dr  Wright  has  here  collected  a  great  mass  of  scientitic  data  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  man's  origin  and  antiquity.  Evidence  of  an 
ethnological  and  of  a  philological  character  is  briefly  discussed  in  the 
opening  chapters,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  geological  evidence,  in  a  former  volume — Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period— ^Dt.  Wright  had  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
epoch,  of  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  special  study,  and  in  the 
present  volume  he  devotes  most  of  the  space  to  a  "fresh  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  glacial  epoch"  since  they  **continue  to  be  the  center 
about  which  the  most  important  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
gathers.'* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Dr.  Wright  into  some  detail,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  his  conclusions. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  the  evidence  is 
mostly  geological  and  connected  with  the  glacial  epoch.  Ethnological 
and  philological  considerations  give  no  definite  data  for  determining 
man's  antiquity.  One  can  deterniine  approximately  the  dates  of  the 
oldest  civilization,  but  can  make  no  calculation  from  this  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race. 

This  question,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  is  to  be  determined  largely 
by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  traces  of  man  are  to  be  found  in  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  supposed  evidence  of  man's  existence  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Period  is  examined  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  existence  of  "Tertiary  man"  is  *'not  proven".  The  instances  of 
human  bones  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the  Italian  coast  in  Ter» 
tiary  formations  have  proved  to  be  interments.  Likewise  cuts  and 
breaks  in  animal  bones  of  Tertiar>'  age  are  now  shown  not  to  have  been 
caused  by  men.  The  main  evidence  for  Tertiary  man,  relied  on  by  some 
scientists,  consists  in  pieces  of  chipped  flint,  especially  those  discovered 
in  1877  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Rames  at  Puy  Courny,  near  d'Aurillac,  These 
were  shown  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  but  according  to  Dr.  Wright  their 
artificial  character,  which  was  maintained  by  Quatrefages,  Rutot.  and 
Mortillct,  has  been  disproven  by  Commont,  Boulc,  and  Abbe  BreuiK 

It  is»  accordingly,  in  the  glacial  period,  and  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
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near  the  close  of  that  period,  that  undoubted  remains  of  man  are  to  be 
found.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  stop  to  describe  the  human  bonei 
and  instruments  or  tools  which  have  been  discovered,  nor  to  give 
the  evidence  which  shows  that  they  belong  to  this  period.  These 
points  seem  fairly  well  agreed  upon.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
summarize  Dr.  Wright's  conclusion  as  to  the  general  length  and 
antiquity  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  If,  as  he  supposes,  the  Gladal  epoch 
was  brought  on  by  the  elevation  of  land  known  to  have  occurred 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  the  course  of  oceanic  currents  which  distribute 
die  excessive  heat,  then  the  on-coming  of  the  Glacial  epoch  would 
have  been  gradual.  But  when  the  climax  of  the  period  was  reached, 
forces  of  relatively  great  activity  were  set  in  motion,  so  that  the  ac- 
cumulation and  melting  of  the  ice  then  became  very  rapid.  The 
beginning  of  this  epoch  is  not  so  far  distant,  nor  its  duration  so  long, 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  From  various  calculations  Prestwich  gives 
25,000  years  for  the  "reign  of  ice",  and  Wright  says  that  it  certainly 
could  not  have  been  longer  than  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  this 
estimate.  The  antiquity  of  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  can  then  be 
determined  approximately  by  a  calculation  of  the  length  of  post-gladal 
time.  This  is  determined  by  evidence  drawn  from  the  erosion  of  post- 
glacial waterfalls,  from  the  silting  up  of  post-gladal  lakes,  and  from 
the  small  amount  of  enlargement  of  post-gladal  water  courses,  together 
with  the  small  extent  to  which  the  weathering  of  glaciated  rocks  has 
proceeded.  From  this  evidence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  North 
America  post-glacial  time  would  not  be  more  than  7,000  years.  G>n- 
sequently  the  entire  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Gladal  epoch  would 
not  be  more  than  32,000  years  according  to  Prestwidi's  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright,  need  not  be  more  than  from  12,000  to  15,000  years. 

Dr.  Wright  then  discusses  the  question  of  biological  evolution  to  de- 
termine whether  it  demands  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  man,  con- 
cluding that  it  does  not.  His  conclusion  on  this  point  had  best  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  He  says  (p.  398) :  "On  surveying  the  whole  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  be  evident  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any 
chronological  calculations  based  upon  the  rate  of  the  physiological 
changes  by  which  man  has  been  separated  into  races,  and  by  which  he 
may  have  advanced  from  the  strictly  anthropoid  to  the  truly  human 
stage.  The  element  of  uncertainty  in  this  class  of  calculations  lies 
chiefly  in  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  possession  of  man's 
mental  faculties  may  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
evolution,  but  partly,  also,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  changing 
physical  environment  to  the  rapidity  of  modification  of  physiological 
characteristics." 

Dr.  Wright  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Bible  readily  admits  of  as 
great  an  antiquity  for  man  as  that  which  he  has  conduded  from  geo- 
logical data.  To  do  this  he  reprints  the  article  on  "Primitive  Chronol- 
ogy" by  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry  Green  of  Princeton  Theological 
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Seminary,  which  was  published  in  the  Bibliatheca  Sacra  In  x\pril  1890. 
In  this  article  Dr.  Green  showed  that  the  pre-Abrahamic  genealogies  in 
Genesis  are  not  chronological  in  purpose  and  yield  no  definite  chrono- 
logical estimate,  and  that  the  Bible  admits  readily  of  any  reasonable 
antiquity  for  man. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mode  of  man's  origin  Dr.  Wright 
is  much  more  brief.  He  believes  that  man's  body  is  probably  the 
product  of  evolution  from  some  form  of  animal  ancestry,  but  that  hts 
soul  or  mind  demands  for  its  explanation  the  creative  power  of  God. 

Princeton.  C  W.  HoiWE* 

The  Doctrine  of  Man.  Outline  Notes  Based  on  Luthardt.  By  Revere 
Franklin  Weidner,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary*  Chicago.  Wartburg 
Publishing  House,     1912.     Pp*  igg. 

This  little  volume  is  an  outline  of  Anthropology  including  the  doc- 
trine of  Sin,  based,  as  Dr.  Weidner  says  in  the  Preface,  on  Luthardt  s 
Kompendium  der  Dogmattk,  Krauth's  Conservative  Reformation,  Dc- 
litzsch's  System  of  Bibiical  Psychology,  Mueller's  Ckristuin  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  and  Harless*  System  of  Christian  Ethics.  The  works  of  the 
older  Lutheran  Dogmaticians,  such  as  Quenstedt,  Baier»  and  Hollaz,  are 
also  drawn  upon  to  a  large  extent,  as  well  as  the  chief  Lutheran  Creeds/ 

The  gravest  errors  in  the  book  are  the  statements  that  the  Covenant 
Theology  *'had  its  origin  with  Cocceius  (16Q3-1669)",  and  that  "accord- 
ing to  this  theory  God  immediately  creates  each  soul  of  Adam's  poster- 
ity with  a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature"  (pp.  11  a,  nj).  Such 
historical  and  doctrinal  inaccuracy  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  book  the  author  is  merely  giving  an  outline  statement  of  the 
work  of  others. 

Princeton,  C.  W.  HoDCt, 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

In  An  Elephant  Corral  and  Other  Tales  of  West  African  Experiences, 
By  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M:D.,  S.T.D.    N«w  York:    The  Ncal 
Publishing  Company.    Cloth.     i2mo;  pp.  180.    |t.oo  net,  postage  10 
cents. 
No  one  of  the  books  by  Doctor  Nassau  suipasses  this  in  popular  in- 
terest Like  the  others,  it  expresses  the  experiences  of  one  who  has 
spent  forty-five  years  as  a  resident  of  cquatoria!  West  Africa.    Wht!e 
not  attempting  as  large  a  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  as  his 
earlier  work  on  Fetishism,  these  short  stories  arc  marked  by  the  same 
care  in  observation,   accuracy  of  statement  and  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion.   The  volume  is  named  from  one  of  its  most  exciting  n:irratives; 
but  the  account  of  '^'Gorilla  Hunting*  is  equally  fascinating  and  instruc- 
tive; and  the  most  important  portion  of  the  book  from  a  religious  and 
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philosophic  point  of  view  is  that  entitled  *'A  Psychic  Mystery".  It 
demonstrates  the  native  belief  in  four  entities  in  our  one  human  person- 
ality. This  belief  is  rarely  referred  to  by  authors  who  write  upon 
African  themes,  and  has  not  been  known  by  many  missionaries  or 
students  of  the  native  religions.  It  is  this  belief  which  explains  die 
native  conception  of  ''witch-craft",  and  its  application  to  ''witch-craft 
murder"  shows  the  intense  conviction  of  the  native  in  his  ability  to 
pass  out  of  his  physical  body  and  to  actually  communicate  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  "Spirit-world".  The  learned  theosophist  of  India  and 
the  ignorant  African  are  thus  not  so  far  apart  in  their  fundamental 
philosophy. 
Princeton.  Chasles  R.  Ebdman. 

The  Holy  Bible,     An   Improved   Edition.     Philadelphia:   American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.    1912. 

This  work  had  its  beginning  as  far  back  as  the  year  1864,  when  the 
American  Bible  Union  published  a  revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  version  was  three  times  revised,  the  third  edition  appearing 
in  1891.  In  1883  the  Saratoga  Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
committed  to  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  the  work  of 
preparing  a  revision  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  revision  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1910,  and  in  May  1912  the  completed  edition  was 
published.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  version  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  printing  the  word  (immerse)  or  (immersion)  after  the 
words  "baptize"  or  "baptism",  as  a  part  of  the  text,  wherever  these 
words  occur.  This  feature  will  be  gratifying  to  all  convinced  "immer- 
sionists" ;  and  will  be  regarded  by  all  other  readers  as  a  serious  blemish : 
but,  however  regarded,  it  should  not  blind  one  to  the  many  unques- 
tioned excellences  of  the  version.  Among  the  other  features  are  three 
to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  "Prefatory  Note" :  ( i )  The  omission 
of  all  italicized  words.  In  nearly  every  other  edition  of  the  Bible  the 
words  supplied  to  the  literal  translation  of  the  text  are  printed  in 
italics  which  greatly  deface  the  pages;  here  nearly  all  the  supplied 
words  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  (2)  The  poetic  form  of  the  Hebrew, 
recognized  in  most  modern  versions  in  Job,  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  is 
employed  in  this  version  in  making  more  clear  the  messages  of  the 
Prophets.  (3)  All  obselete  and  obsolescent  words  have  been  avoided 
and  only  those  words  employed  which  are  in  current  English  use. 

Attention  might  also  be  called  to  the  excellent  paragraphing  of  this 
Bible.  The  verses  are  distinguished  merely  by  small  numerals.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  have  followed  the  same  general  plan  in  the 
chapter  divisions  which  are  needlessly  prominent  and  often  break  the 
paragraphs  most  unfortunately.  The  admirable  use  of  the  short  para- 
graph is  seen  in  the  Proverbs  which  are  printed  with  unusual  clearness. 
It  might  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Psalms  xlii  and  xliii  are  printed 
as  one;  that  "Selah"  is  always  translated  by  the  word  "Pause";  and  that 
the  headings  of  the  Psalms  are  all  translated  into  intelligible  English, 
however  presumptuous  this  may  seem.    There  are  no  headings  to  the 
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chapters,  or  to  the  pages  of  this  Bible,  excepting  only  the  chapter  num- 
bers which  are  printed  in  Roman  instead  of  the  more  modern  Arabic 
numerals.  Capital  letters,  and  punctuation  marks  are  used  most  help- 
fully. There  are  no  marginal  references  or  notes*  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  foot  notes  appear,  explanatory  of  the  text.  Obviously  the 
supremely  important  questions  in  reference  to  a  version  relate  to  the 
original  texts  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  to  the  exactness  and  felicity 
of  the  translation.  No  one  can  study  this  'improved  Edition"'  without 
being  convinced  that  it  is  characterized  by  careful  scholarship,  dignity, 
and  accuracy,  and  that  it  will  give  to  the  Baptist  denomination  a  worthy 
and  valuable  version  of  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
Princeton,  •  Charles  R.  Eruman. 

The  World  IVork  of  the  Presbyienan  Church  in  f/w  U.  S.  A,  By 
David  McConaughv,  Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Cloth.  J2mo;  pp.  267.  50 
cents  net,  postage  9  cents. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  volume  the  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
properly  describes  the  author  as  one  who,  "in  a  notable  degree,  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  died  for  all**,  and  is  "a  lover 
of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  a  workman  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world**.  It  is  both  this  spirit  and  the  many  years  of  practical  service 
in  the  organization  of  missionary  activities  that  have  qualified  the 
author  for  this  present  task.  It  is,  ifi  brief,  a  course  of  mission  study  and 
training  for  church  officers  and  workers,  designed  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  Church  Missionary  Committees,  Brotherhoods,  Women's  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  Young  People's  Societies  and  G>uncils  of  Religious 
Education  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  First  Part  of  the  book  con- 
siders "The  Missionary  Enterprise  of  the  Church''  and  passes  in  re- 
view "The  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch",  "The  Field  and 
Agencies",  *The  Force",  **The  Funds  and  Administration*',  *'The  Mcth* 
ods  and  Achievements,  Medical,  Industrial,  Publication,  Educational, 
Evangelistic." 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book  concerns  'The  Plan  and  Work  of  *The 
Church  Missionary  Committee",  in  directing  and  stimulating  "Mission- 
ary Meetings",  '^Mission  Study",  "Giving",  "Prayer",  and  ** Personal 
Service".  The  last  chapter  reviews  "The  Men's  Missionary  Movement 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  the  United  States  of  America." 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmah. 


On  the  firing  Line  With  the  Sunday-Schooi  Missionary..  By  John  M. 

SoMEiNDiKE.    Philadelphia:  The  Presb>ierian  Board  of  Publication. 

Cloth.  i6mo ;  pp.  169.  50  cents,  postage  8  cents. 
Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  related  in  this  volume 
can  understand  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  the  missionary  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  "Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work"  of  our  Presbyterian  Church.  As  is  known,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  profits  of  the  publication  department  is  devoted  to  this 
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work,  and  added  to  this  are  large  contributions  from  Churches  and  Sun- 
day-Schools, aggregating  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  writer  of  this  book  traces  the  work  from  its  inception  and 
describes  its  operations  in  the  northern  prairies,  the  Middle  West,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  districts,  the  South  and  South-West,  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  among  the  negroes. 

To  the  chapters  thus  outlined  are  added  valuable  "Appendixes",  in- 
cluding "Questions  for  Study  Classes",  "Reference  Literature",  "Work 
Among  Foreigners",  "Young  People's  Work",  "Statistical  Tables",  and 
"Missionary  Illustrations".  The  aim  throughout  is  to  lay  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  readers  the  burden  of  this  work  not  only  as  a  religious,  but 
also  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

Princeton.  Chakles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Pilot  Flame,  By  Kelley  Jenness.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.    Cloth.    12  mo;  pp.  26S,    $1.50  net 

This  is  a  series  of  studies  in  religious  experience.  The  title  is  taken 
ftom  the  little  flame  which,  in  a  certain  heating  ai^aratus,  is  used  to 
kindle  other  flames.  By  analogy  the  author  suggests  that  "die  recogni- 
tion of  God"  is  a  flame  which  must  be  lighted  and  kept  ablaze  in  order 
to  enkindle  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  The  writer  is  an  active  pastor 
who  has  long  been  "engaged  in  lighting  pilot  flames".  He  here  pre- 
sents a  series  of  anonymous  "cases"  which  have  been  collected  and 
classified  for  the  purpose  of  careful  study,  and  to  aid  ministers  in  their 
difficult  task  of  the  "cure  of  souls". 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Progress  in  Christian  Culture.  By  Samuel  Charles  Black,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth.  i6mo;  pp.  aoQ. 
75  cents,  postage  13  cents. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  considers  the  need  and  suggests  the 
methods  of  progress  in  Christian  life,  and  the  development  of  Christian 
character.  Among  the  themes  considered  are  Prayer,  Bible  Study,  Sacri- 
fice, Service,  Self-Control,  Remembering,  Meditation,  Perserverance, 
Temptation,  Sabbath  Observance,  Decision.  The  treatment  of  these 
subjects  is  brief,  direct,  practical,  suggestive. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Public  Worship  for  Non-Liturgical  Churches,  By  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociology  in  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.    New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company.    Qoth.    l2mK> ; 
pp.  164.    75  cents  net. 
This  admirable  little  volume  is  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  which 
led  to  the  preparation  of  "The  Book  of  Common  Worship"  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a 
sentiment  which  is  prevailing  in  all  the  non-liturgical  churches;  viz.,  a 
conscious  need  of  more  dignity  and  beauty  and  harmony  and  devotion 
in  the  services  of  the  churches.    To  secure  these  ends  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  abandon  "free  worship"  and  to  adopt  liturgieSt  but  rather  to  observe 
such  principles  and  adopt  such  methods  as  are  suggested  by  this  author* 
The  scope  of  his  discussion  is  evident  from  the  titles  of  his  brief  chap- 
ters: I.  Worship  in  Religion  and  Life.  2.  The  Form  of  Worship,  3. 
Doctrine  and  Worship.  4.  Liturgical  or  Free  Worship.  5*  Public 
Prayer.  6.  The  Preparation  for  Pubhc  Prayer  7.  The  Use  of  Scripture 
in  Worship.  8.  The  Worship  of  Sacred  Song,  9,  The  EXevelopment  of 
Free  Worship, 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 

Kindergarten  Lessons  for  Church  Supiday  Schools*  Milwaukee :  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.    Qoth,    Pp.  148.    75  cents  net. 

This  manual  for  the  instruction  of  beginners  was  prepared  for  the 
Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  It  not  only 
suggests  the  large  possibilities  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Church,  but 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  many  workers  who  are  serving  in  this  sphere 
of  Christian  activity. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erpman. 

The  Youngest  King.  Bv  the  Revereni>  Robert  Ham  ill  Nassau,  M.D. 
Philadelphia :  The  Westminster  Press.    i2mo ;  pp.  95. 

The  author  of  fetichism  in  West  Africa,  who  was  for  forty-three 
years  a  devoted  raissiotiary  worker  in  the  "Dark  Continent**,  has  given 
U5  in  this  beautiful  Christmas  story,  an  imaginary  account  of  the  journey 
of  Caspar,  or  Caspar,  one  of  the  Magi,  from  his  home  in  Africa,  to 
Bethlehem  and  the  presence  of  the  infant  King.  The  narrative  is  char- 
acterized by  the  touches  and  details  which  could  be  possible  only  for 
one  who  had  a  life-long  familiarity  with  African  scenes,  beliefs  and 
customs;  and  the  story  is  evidently  written  in  an  expression  of  deep 
sympathy  for  the  natives  among  whom  the  author  labored,  and  of 
love  for  the  Master  he  has  there  served. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

If  Christ  Were  King:  or  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth.  Bv  Albert 
E.  Waffle,  D.D.  Philadelphia :  The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.  Pp. 
352*  $1.25  net 
There  arc  a  large  number  of  admirable  features  in  this  book,  and 
many  of  the  author's  conclusions  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  the  regenerating  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  a 
6na]ity  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  framework  and  social 
spirit  of  human  society.  Rightly,  of  course,  it  gives  the  supreme  place 
to  Christ  among  the  forces  that  are  working  for  the  moral  and  social 
betterment  of  the  world.  A  high  reverence  for  Christ  is  repeatedly 
indicated.  Words  like  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  feature:  "Su- 
preme love  to  Christ  makes  labor  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  a 
delight,  and  sacrifice  for  his  sake  a  joy.  Love  alone  can  enable  one  to 
deny  himself,  to  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  to  follow  Christ"  (p.  62). 
Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  chapter  on  *'Joy  and  Glad- 
ness'*: "To  be  supremely  and  steadily  happy^  take  the  opportunity  which 
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Christ  gives  to  devote  yourself  to  the  greatest  and  best  cause  the  world 
has  known.  First  learn  what  it  is.  Try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  Then  live  for  it,  sacrifice  for  it,  cultivate 
enthusiasm  for  it,  concentrate  your  efforts  on  h— "  (p.  94).  Words 
like  these  certainly  ring  true. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  book  is  marked  by  profound  scholar- 
ship, nor  does  it  present  any  strikingly  original  contribution  to 
theological  or  sociological  thought  The  author  seems,  however,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  Bible — at  least  the  English  version  of  it — and 
he  marshalls  his  texts  easily  in  support  of  his  various  contentions ;  per- 
haps we  ought  to  say  that  he  quotes  from  the  Bible  happily  in  most 
instances.  His  English  style  is  clear  and  graceful ;  on  the  whole  pleas- 
ing. If  we  might  venture  to  criticise  what  perhaps  may  be  styled  the 
f  cm  per  of  the  author  we  would  suggest  that  there  are  places  where  he 
reveals  a  little  too  much  of  the  Boanerges  spirit ;  as  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  his  denunciation  of  the  posses- 
sors of  great  wealth.  We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  he  gives 
too  little  attention  to  the  redemptive  feature  of  Christ's  mission, 
and  lays  relatively  too  heavy  an  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity.  The  central  feature  and  chief  dynamic  of  Christianity  is 
the  Cross  of  Christ 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  opinion,  this  work  of  Doctor  Waffle 
has  been  inspired  by  his  desire  to  give  expression  to  a  sociological 
dogma ;  in  other  words,  to  proclam  and  defend  the  gospel  of  Socialism. 
This  at  all  events  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  his  message  in  the  book  be- 
fore us;  and  at  this  point  we  decidedly  join  issue  with  him.  He  is 
plainly  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  of  so-called  Christian  Socialism, 
as  the  following  typical  language  from  the  chapter  on  "Property"  indi- 
cates :  "Could  there  be  any  surer  way  of  curing  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
greed,  and  avarice  which  is  prevalent,  and  which  Christ  so  strongly 
deprecated,  than  to  abolish  private  ownership  by  general  agreement  and 
to  put  all  property  into  the  possession  of  the  people — that  is,  the  State 
or  nation?"  (p.  153).  Again:  "Another  auspicious  sign  auguring  well 
for  the  future  is  the  growth  of  Socialism.  .  .  .  And  while  Socialism  has 
some  crudities  which  must  be  refined,  some  deformities  which  will  have 
to  be  amputated  .  .  .  the  general  movement  shows  that  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  is  working  in  human  lives  and  that  great  and  admirable  im- 
provements in  social  conditions  may  be  soon  expected"  (pp.  310,  311). 
We  are  certainly  fair,  therefore,  in  classifying  Doctor  Waffle  as  a  social- 
ist Now  it  is  certain,  and  our  author  admits  it,  that  the  New  Testament 
does  not  clearly  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  state  ownership  of  material 
property.  The  farthest  that  any  fair-minded  Christian  socialist  can  dare 
to  go  on  the  platform  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  try  to  arrive  at  his 
social  program  as  a  rather  remote  deduction  from  the  principle  of  broth- 
erly love  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  fact,  therefore,  the 
Question  is  political  or  sociological,  and  not  theological.  We  are  simply 
certain  to  read  our  prepossessions  into  Scripture,  and  thus  bring  our 
Scriptural  learning  into  contempt,  if  we  try  to  present  Jesus  as  a  teacher 
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of  Socialism,  it  is  precisely  as  if  we  were  to  regard  the  pi  fin  of  the 
AWrich  Committee  for  the  refortn  of  the  banking  and  currency  system 
in  the  United  States  as  a  question  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  If  the  issue  of  Sociahsm  is  ever  urgent  in  the 
United  Slates,  it  will  have  to  be  determined  not  by  the  teachings  of 
Jcsusp  but  by  the  law  of  social  expediency  based  on  the  primal  instincts 
and  the  native  and  acquired  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Now  the  desire  of  the  average  man  to  hold  property  as  a  personal 
possession  is  due  to  the  primal  instinct  of  acquisitiveness,  which  is  as 
God-given  as  the  instinct  which  leads  the  robin  and  his  mate  to  build 
a  nest  tor  the  exclusive  use  of  their  own  brood,  instead  of  joining  in 
erecting  a  nest  a  hundred  feet  wide  w^ith  compartments  enough  for  all 
the  birds  of  a  hundred  species  that  inhabit  the  air  of  a  township.  Social- 
ism bears  against  this  instinct,  and  hence  is  what  Bushnell  styled  another 
social  movement,  **a  reform  against  nature/'  To  be  sure  there  are  indi* 
viduals — chiefly  the  lame  and  lazy,  we  fear,— who  would  possibly  be 
happy  under  llie  regime  of  Socialism, — men  who  are,  like  Thoreau  or 
Bronson  Alcott,  largely  lacking  in  this  native  instinct  of  acquisitive 
ness;  but  the  lame  ducks  do  not  determine  the  needs  of  the  whole  flock. 
The  wholesome  ambitions  of  the  average  man  would  be  paralyzed,  and 
his  ingenuity  and  enterprise  seriously  curbed,  if  the  possibility  of  per* 
sonai  gain  were  eliminated.  And  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  public  owner- 
ship should  be  universally  extended  on  the  ground  that  it  has  worked 
well  in  exceptional  departments — as  in  the  control  of  public  school 
property,  for  example.  We  may  admit  that  it  is  wise  for  the  state 
to  own  certain  classes  of  property;  but  it  is  a  different  matter  to  close 
every  important  field  against  personal  ownership.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  state  Socialism  -were  ever  practised  by  an  important  section  of 
hitman  society  life  would  be  intolerably  uninteresting  under  such  a  con- 
dition. Nor  is  it  to  the  point  to  urge  that  if  all  the  people  of  a  state 
were  true  followers  of  Christ,  or  an  overpowering  majority  of  them 
were  that,  communism  would  work.  To  put  the  matter  thus  renders  the 
question  academic,  and  removes  it  from  the  sphere  of  practical  issues. 
We  may  just  as  well  argue  against  marriage  on  the  ground  that  if  we 
were  all  in  heaven  there  would  be  no  necessity  fur  marriage  or  being 
given  in  marriage.  The  fact  is  w^e  are  on  the  earth,  and  not  above  it,  and 
il  is  likely  that  men  and  women  will  continue  to  mate,  as  it  is  likely  that 
men  will  continue  to  seek  riches  for  themselves  for  a  millenium  or  two 
yet — at  least  as  long  as  the  present  dispensation  lasts. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  book  that  we  like  much,  as  we  have  in- 
timated: hut  against  its  socialistic  teachings  we  place  a  decidedly  big 
interrogation  point. 

Cranford.  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene, 


Christianity  and  the  Labor  Xfovemcttt,  By  William  Monroe  Balch, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Methodssit  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Boston:   Sherman,  French  Company.     1912.     Pp.   108.     $1.00  net 

U  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  little  book  that  "it  is  probably  the  only 
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book,  at  least  in  the  English  language,  devoted  solely  to  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  labor  movement  in  the  light  of  Ghristian  principles."  We 
regard  it  as  a  sane  attempt  to  establish  a  better  understanding  and  to 
create  a  mutual  sympathy  between  die  Christian  churches  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  chapters  on  ''What  Church-Men  should  know  about  Labor 
Unions"  and  ''What  Wage-Earners  should  know  about  the  Churdi''  are 
especially  admirable.  The  points  given  in  the  former  chapter  in  be- 
half of  the  labor  unions  we  venture  to  quote:  (i)  "The  organization  of 
labor  has  elevated  the  general  standard  of  living;"  (2)  "The  shorten- 
ing of  the  labor-day  averaging  in  modem  times  at  least  three  hours,  is 
chiefly  to  the  credit  of  the  unions ;"  (3)  "Organized  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  defenses  of  public  health ;"  (4)'  "The  unions  afford  the  chief  pro- 
tection against  the  exploitation  of  women  and  children;"  (5)  "Union- 
ism is  a  safeguard  against  unemployment  and  its  social  ill-conse- 
quences;" (6)  "The  benefit  funds  of  the  unions  are  anxnig  the  chief 
benevolences  of  the  age;"  (7)  "Unionism  often  protects  employers 
against  unscrupulous  competitors;"  (8)  "Trade-unionism  is  a  main 
factor  in  popular  education ;"  (9)  "The  union  is  the  greatest  influence 
for  the  Americanizing  of  the  immigrant,  save  only  the  public  school;" 
(10)  "Unionism  is  an  influence  for  law  and  order;"  (11)  "Organized 
labor  is  an  influence  for  temperance;"  (12  "Organized  labor  is  a  chief 
influence  for  international  peace."  On  the  whole,  we  wish  that  every 
intelligent  labor-union  man  and  every  influential  church  member  in  the 
United  States  might  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  this  thoughtful 
essay.  We  say  this  in  spite  of  the  author's  indorsement  of  a  rather  mild 
type  of  Socialism.  The  book  is  a  nut  that  is  full  of  meat. 
Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

A  Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  Concerning  Christian  Missions.    By 
Lin  Shag- Yang.    New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  191 1. 
Pp.  313.    $1.50. 

The  publisher's  announcement  advises  us  that  "Not  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official  has  so  logical,  incisive,  and 
telling  a  criticism  of  Western  thought  and  belief  issued  from  the  press 
to  agitate,  antagonize,  and  convince  as  this  brilliant  tract  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  Chinese  official."  Everybody  knows  that  the  Letters 
from  a  Chinese  Official,  to  which  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  made 
such  an  effective  reply  in  Letters  to  a  Chinese  Official,  were  not  written 
by  a  Chinese  official,  but,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  The  reader  of  the  volume  now  under  consideration  might, 
therefore,  be  excused  if  he  began  its  perusal  with  a  tentative  suspicion 
that  the  Chinese  official  whose  superscription  it  bears  is  not  as  Chinese 
as  his  pen-name.  That  initial  suspicion  will  not  be  weakened  by  the 
author's  surprising  acquaintance  with  current  theological  literature  of  a 
sort,  or  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Chinese  coloring  of  the  Appeal  is 
borrowed  from  the  columns  of  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  China^s  Mil- 
lions, However,  there  is  no  need  for  suspicion  as  the  author  has  ad- 
mitted in  the  London  Spectator,  that  he  is  not  himself  a  Chinaman,  al- 
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though  he  assures  us  that  he  ss  competent  to  write  as  though  he  were. 
Certainly  his  position  with  reference  to  Qiristian  missions  mzy  well  be 
the  position  of  Chinese  rationalists  of  the  general  type  represented  in 
the  English-speaking  world  by  the  writers  for  the  Eationalist  Frets. 
The  Appeal  is  not  so  much,  however,  a  critique  of  Christian  niissioni»  in 
China  or  elsewhere,  as  it  is  *'a  criticism  of  Western  thought  and  belief", 
so  far  as  that  thought  and  belief  continue  to  be  Christian.  Mr.  Lin 
Shao-Yang,  for  we  can  call  him  by  no  other  name,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fundamental  presuppositions  of  Christian  faith  have  been  severely 
shaken  by  modern  science  and  historical  research.  For  such  a  thorough- 
going rationalist  he  is  somewhat  amusingly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
fact  that,  in  view  of  this  religious  unrest,  our  "missionary  zeal  should 
not  only  remain  unabated,  but  should  actually  s5iow  signs  of  increasing 
activity."  '*A  garrisoned  city  does  not  send  away  the  flower  of  its 
troops  when  a  powerful  enemy  is  thundering  at  its  gates"  (p.  3).  No 
one  will  be  disposed  to  controvert  this  proposition.  But  the  awkward 
fact  remains  that  the  j^owcr  of  the  Qiristian  army  is  off  on  crusading 
duty.  Clearly  the  fall  of  the  city  does  not  seem  as  imminent  to  its 
defenders  as  to  its  besieging  hosts.  The  missionaries  in  China  who 
teach  a  supernatural  Christianity  are  sent  out  by  Christians  in  the  West- 
em  world  who  believe  in  a  supernatural  Chrisianity;  and  if  there  is 
a  new  missionary  vigor  abroad,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is  a  reinvig- 
oratcd  missionary  belief  at  home.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  coloring  of  Mr. 
Lin  Shao- Yang's  book  is  incidental.  The  character  of  the  attacking 
forces  has  not  been  changed ;  they  have  merely  put  on  Chinese  uniforms. 
A  recital  of  the  captions  of  the  chapters  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  critique,  which  is  conducted  in  general  without  too  much 
flippancy:  The  religious  condition  of  Christendom  and  missionary  activ- 
ity; the  prospects  of  Christianit>^  in  the  Far  East;  missionaries  and 
their  methods;  missionary  motives,  the  Chinese  character,  and  the  at- 
titude oi  young  China;  religious  tolerance  in  China;  monasticism  in 
China,  Christian  intolerance,  and  the  conversion  of  aborigines;  revival- 
ist methods  in  China;  emotional  religion;  the  problem  of  evil  and  a 
l>ersonal  Devil ;  Christian  demonology ;  hell  and  the  damnation  of  the 
heathen;  prayer,  faith,  and  telepathy;  science  and  prayer;  Christian 
ethics  and  social  prejudices;  the  Sabbath;  religion,  magic  and  word- 
spells;  churches,  church-bells,  and  hymns;  Eastern  and  Western  civil- 
ization, ractamorphic  Christianity,  and  Biblioiatry;  Western  education 
in  China  and  the  United  Universities  Scheme.  Chapter  xiv,  on  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  social  prejudices,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter 
in  the  book. 
Princeton,  Harold  McA,  Robinson. 


Coming  to  the  Commwiion,    A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Preparatory 
Classes  and  Private  Study.    By  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Prof,  Erdman  has  supplied  an  important  desideratum  and  will  receive 
the  gratitude  of  the  Church. 
Qiristian  teachers  have  for  years  felt  and  acknowledged  the  want  of 
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a  manual  for  preparing  young  people  worthily  to  come  to  their  first 
Communion,  than  which  no  pastoral  duty  is  more  vital.  The  lack  of 
such  a  textbook  has  prevented  many  parents  and  pastors  fnmi  per- 
forming this  duty,  while  many  others  have  been  obliged  to  extemporize 
their  own  course  of  instruction  for  G>mmunicants'  classes. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  overestimate  the  service  which  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary  has  rendered  to 
parents,  pastors  and  teachers  in  providing  them  with  Coming  to  the 
Communion. 

The  author's  experience  evidently  has  impressed  him  with  the  serious 
difficulty  of  writing  such  a  manual,  and  has  impdled  him  to  careful 
study  of  the  Word  and  of  the  labors  of  others  pastors,  and  to  put 
forth  the  best  effort  of  his  skill  to  produce  a  manual  which  is  com- 
plete in  its  statements  of  truths  and  replete  with  practical  suggestions 
to  those  who  use  it.  He  avoids  matters  not  relevant  to  his  purpose  and 
includes  only  the  truths  essential  to  the  one  thing.  Accepting  Jesus 
Christ,  Confessing  Jesus  Christ,  The  Church,  The  Sacraments,  Christian 
Life,  Christian  Service — he  sets  forth  all  these  in  a  style  characterized 
by  brevity,  clearness  and  a  natural  winsomeness.  The  result  of  this  mat- 
ter and  manner  is  a  book  which  is  not  merely  one  of  instruction,  but 
of  power,  and  which  will  not  merely  illumine,  but  awaken,  win,  warm 
and  move  myriads  of  hearts  of  sincere  readers  to  come  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord. 

The  author  has  enriched  these  studies  with  careful  citations  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Church's  noble  forms  of  sound  words,  and  from 
standard  hymns,  which  are  intended  to  be  memorized.  He  has  also 
added  collects  or  short  prayers  as  helps  to  devotion,  also  review  ques- 
tions to  each  chapter,  which  may  be  answered  by  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament.  A  volume  of  these  qualities  has  uses  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  Pastors*  Preparatory  Classes. 

As  Prof.  Erdman  writes: 

''Communicant  members  of  the  Church  often  desire,  for  this  service, 
special  preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  and  a  brief  review  of  the  great 
truths  which  the  season  suggests.  Baptized  members,  who  in  infancy 
were  given  to  God  by  their  parents,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  taking  their  places  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  in  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  relation  to  him  and  to  his  Church;  such 
should  receive  instruction  and  guidance  for  their  first  communion.  Other 
attendants  upon  the  church  services,  who  are  secretly  trusting  in  Christ, 
or  who  are  seeking  light  upon  religious  problems,  will  be  aided  by  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  Church  and  its  sacraments;  and  they  may 
thus  be  led  to  a  profession  of  faith,  and  to  a  fuller  Christian  life  and 
service." 

Would  that  "Coming  to  the  Communion"  might  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  Lesson  Course  in  Sabbath  Schools  at  appropriate  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church  as  teachers. 

Philadelphia.  Jambs  A.  Wosoen. 
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The  Afterglow  of  God:  Sunday  Evenings  in  a  Glasgow  Pulpit.  By  tlie 
Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Glasgow.  New  York  and  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1912.    8vo;  pp.  xii,  387,    |i.35  net 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  vttlumes  of  sermons 
we  have  read  in  recent  years.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Wellington  Church  of  Glasgow  must  be  achieving  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  trying  to  "win  the  attention,  in  honorable 
ways,  of  some  at  least  of  that  vast  class  of  people  who  to-day  sit  so 
lightly  to  the  church".  For  "the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ"  arc  pre- 
sented in  these  messages  with  great  clearness*  freshness  and  power.  It 
matters  little  from  what  text  the  discourse  takes  its  departure,  the  paths 
traversed  invariably  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Christ  and  that  not  sel- 
dom upon  the  very  heights  of  Calvary.  The  sermons  reveal  a  deep 
insight  into  biblical  truth  and  its  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  human 
experience. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W,  Loetscber, 


Living  Messages  of  the  Books  of  The  Bible:  Matthew  to  Cohssians, 
Living  Messages  of  The  Bible:  I.  Thessaionians  to  Revelation,  By 
the  Rev.  G*  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H, 
RcvcU  Company.    Two  volumes.    i2mo ;  pp.  223,  226 ;  each  $1.00  net. 

These  two  volumes  complete  Or,  Morgan's  work  as  an  expositor  of 
the  "Living  Messages  of  the  Bible".  Each  of  the  New  Testament  books 
is  analyzed  as  to  its  doctrinal  contents,  which  are  synthetically  presented 
under  two  captions,  "The  Essential  Message*'  and  '*The  Apphcation.'* 
**Thc  essential  message*'  is  in  each  instance  subdivided  into  "the  cen- 
tral teaching**  and  *"the  abiding  appeal*',  while  '*the  application*'  in- 
variably deals  with  two  of  the  following  objects,  "the  individuaf*,  "the 
church",  "the  world".  Doubtless  most  readers  will  feel  that  this 
method  of  setting  forth  the  sj^ecific  and  characteristic  teachings  of  the 
several  documents  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  One  finds  it  hard  to  see  why 
some  verses  should  be  chosen  as  constituting  "the  abiding  appeal"  of 
the  book,  while  others  arc  taken  as  furnishing  the  matter  that  needs 
special  applicatory  emphasis  for  the  Christian  or  the  church  or  the 
world  of  to-day.  The  excessive  use  of  alliteration  in  the  statements  of 
the  mam  divisions  of  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  books  and  the  striking 
correspondences  and  contrasts  in  various  elements  that  fill  up  the 
one  and  only  framework  used  for  the  disposition  of  the  materials  seem 
rather  artificial.  Thus  "the  central  teaching*'  of  2  Peter  is  on  the 
"responsibilities  of  grace";  "(i)  Resources  creating  Responsibility**  and 
"(ii)  Responsibilities  created  by  Resources".  Again,  **thc  abiding  ap- 
peal" of  Ephesians  is  to  **walk  worthily";  "(i)  according  to  the  eternal 
plan,  (ii)  appropriating  the  eternal  power"  and  "(iii)  approaching  the 
eternal  purpose".  "The  abiding  appeal"  of  Philippians  deals  with  "(i) 
the  resources,  (ii)  the  responsibility,  (iii)  the  rules"  pertaining  to  our 
duty  to  "have  the  same  mind"  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  in  spite  of  the  rigidity  of  the  method  used  and  in  spite  of  the  frag- 
mentary presentation  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  books,  the 
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TohuMS  show  a  fine  appredatioa  of  the  oaia  traffcinci  of  Ae  Xc 
Tcframcm  and  abound  in  passages  that  show  great  analytic  doD  an 
fpiritaal  wisdom. 
Pfimceton.  AoncK  W.  fiaimnia. 


Tk4  Great  Tests  of  the  BibU:  St.  Johm  jnS^si    The  Grmi  TesU  of 
the  Bible:  Jatmes  to  Jude.    Edited  bf  Ae  Rer.  Jamb  Hasmras. 
DJ>^  Editor  of  The  EsLpositonr  TtnMs",  The  DictiaBafy  of  the 
Bible^,  The  Dictionanr  of  Christ  and  the  Goipdir,  and  *The 
Encyclopaedia  of   Rdigion  and   Ethics^.     Two  vofannes^     Nev 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    191^  9ro;  vi,  4jB;  vi,  433.    Eadt 
ISjoonet 
TThese  are  the  ninth  and  tenth  vohunes  in  the  monnmental  expository 
work  on  the  Bible  under  the  editofship  of  Dr.  Hastingi.    like  tibcir 
predecessors,  diese  latest  additions  to  die  series  are  made  up  mainly 
of  excerpts  taken  from  sermons,  essays,  commentaries  and  discussions 
by  men  of  various  schools  of  thought  and  ecclesiastical  connection.   The 
texts  thus  ''illuminated"  are  doid>tless  among  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken,  but  one  is  pnzded  in 
trying  to  account  for  some  of  the  omissions.    Thus  the  irhtolt  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  is  passed  over  in  silence,  while  die 
last  chapter  is  represented  by  only  two  passages.    James  furnishes  only 
two  texts,  2  Peter  likewise  only  two,  and  Jude  but  one.    Such  gaps 
call  for  a  considerable  discount  from  the  publisher's  daim  that  this  is 
"the  fullest  and  most  practical  expository  work  of  die  time". 

For  many  readers  the  best  feature  of  die  work  will  be  found  in  the 
excellent  bibliographical  notes  preceding  the  treatment  of  each  text 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  New  Opportunities  of  the  Ministry.    By  Frederick  Lynch,  Author 

of  "The  EnUrgement  of  Lifc^  "Is  Life  Wordi  Uving"?  -The 

Peace  Problem",  etc.    With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hugh  Blade 

of  Union  Theological  Seminary.    New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell 

Company.    191 2.    i2mo ;  pp.  128.    75  cents  net 

After  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the  main  reasons,  as  he 

conceives  them,  for  the  falling  off  during  recent  years  in  the  ntmiber  of 

the  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  the  author  reviews  "the  older 

opportunities"  still  presented  to  this  vocation,  and  then  treats,  in  ten 

chapters,  what  he  regards  as  relatively  new  fields  of  service  that  still 

make  it  possible  for  the  right  sort  of  pastor  to  be  the  most  useftd  man 

of  the  age.    These  new  fields  are  named  "the  new  religious  education, 

the  new  biblical  scholarship,  the  challenges  of  the  new  pagansim,  the 

combating  of  the  new  atheism,  the  new  social  gospel,  missions  and  the 

call  for  statesmen,  the  challenge  of  the  new  America,  the  restoration  of 

a  united  church,  the  enlarged  ethical  opporttmity,  the  new  evangelism". 

The  "newness"  of  some  of  these  activities  may  not  be  apparent  to  some 

of  our  faithful  ministers  who  have  spent  decades  in  the  work  of  the 

pastorate  along  so  many  of  these  very  lines  of  labor.     But  there  is 
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M  ringing  challenge  tn  these  chapters  that  cannot  but  impress  the 
thoughtful  young  man  with  the  great  opportunities  for  service  that 
the  ministry  of  our  day  aflTords.  The  appeal  of  the  book  is  as  forceful 
as  it  is  timely. 

The  discussion  of  "the  new  social  gospel"  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  wanting,  indeed,  in  fairness^  so  far  as  the  estimate 
of  the  church's  influence  upon  society  in  the  past  is  concerned,  but  there 
are  statements  that  need  to  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 
The  following  is  an  example:  *'She  [the  church]  is  going  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  capital  and 
labour,  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  and  is  ultimately 
going  to  conceive  an  economic  system  where,  by  cooperation,  these  era- 
bittering  strikes  and  lockouts  will  become  things  forgotten,  and  the 
very  causes  of  poverty  will  be  so  abolished  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
the  poor  with  us  always,  and  all  men  shall  together  praise  God  for 
His  5Uppl>'tiig,  through  these  new  labours  of  the  durch,  their  daily 
tread." 

Princeton.  Fredeiuck  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Preacher:    His  Life  and  Work.     Yale  Lectures.     By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Jowrrr,   D.D.,   Pastor   Fifth   Avenue   Presbyterian    Church,   New 
York,  Author  of  "Apostolic  Optimism",  **The  Passion  for  Souls", 
■^'Thc    Silver    Linifig",    etc.     New    York:    Hoddcr    &    Stoughton: 
George  H,  Dor  an  Company,    191 2.    8vo;  pp.  239.    $1.25  net. 
In  beginning  the  course  of  Lectures  here  published,  Dr.  Jowett  said 
to  the  divinity  students  in  his  audience :    '*I  stand  before  you,  therefore^ 
as  a  fellow -labourer,  who  has  been  over  a  certain  part  of  the  field,  and 
my  simple  purpose  is  to  dip  into  the  pool  of  my  experiences^  to  record 
certain  practical  judgments  and  discoveries,  and  to  offer  counsels  and 
warnings  which  have  been  born  out  of  my  own  successes  and  defeats." 
And  it  IS  the  rich  autobiographical  and  personal  element  in  these  dis- 
courses that  will  be  their  chief  charm  for  most  readers.    The  subjects 
are  few  and  familiar:  the  call  to  be  a  preacher,  the  preacher's  perils, 
the  preacher's  themes,  the  preacher  in  his  study,  the  preacher  in  his 
pulpit,  the  preacher  in  the  home,  and  the  preacher  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
But  the  blood-streak  of  a  varied  Christian  and  pastoral  experience  runs 
through  the  whole  discussion,  and  the  many  suggestions  and  counsels 
given   by  the  distinguished   preacher  commend   themselves  as   sound, 
practical  and  helpful    The  style  is  strong,  pointed  and  graceful,  always 
luminous  and   frequently  brilliant. 
Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


The  Pew  to  the  Pulpit  or  Letters  From  Laymen,    York,  Pa.:  P.  An- 

standt  &  Sons,   191 1.     i^mo;  pp.  64.    20  cents  postpaid. 

This  pamphlet  contains  thirty-five  anonymous  letters  written  by 
laymen  in  response  to  the  question  submitted  to  them  by  the  Lutheran 
(General  Synod)  Ministerial  Association  of  Philadelphia.  **What  would 
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you  have  me  say  to  the  preachers?"  Some  of  die  answers  may  help 
a  pastor  here  and  there  to  estimate  himself,  his  methods  and  fast 
work  somewhat  more  accurately,  but  some  of  the  contributors  might 
have  done  better  had  they  abstained  irom  giving  such  wordy  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  had  nothing  to  say. 
Princeton.  Fredekick  W.  Loetschol 

The  Cross:    The  Report  of  a  Misgiving.    By  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross, 

Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal 

New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  G>mpany.    1912.     i2mo;  pp.  4^. 

25  cents  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  essay,  'The  Report  of  a  Misgiving",  indicates 

its  specific  aim.  Dr.  Ross  attempts  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 

atonement,  but  contents  himself  with  the  statement  of  the  evidence  that 

the  Church  of  to-day  is  failing  to  do  justice  to  the  apostolic  message 

concerning  the  cross  of  Christ     The  author's  conclusion,  though  it 

evades  the  crux  of  the  difficulty,  is  good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes :    "The 

faith  which  magnifies  the  unmerited  and  sin-destroying  grace  of  God  is 

the  only  satisfsring  religion,  because  it  is  the  only  adequate  interpreta* 

tion  of  all  the  facts,  is  the  only  successful  antagonist  of  pride,  and  the 

only  religion  that  can  form  a  permanent  foundation  for  holy  living 

and  unpresumptuous  hope." 

Princeton,  F^kederick  W.  Loetscher. 

All  the  Year  Round:    An  Outlook  Upon  lu  Great  Days.    By  Nbwbll 
DwiGHT  HiLLis.    New  York :    Fleming  H.  Revell  Con^Mmy.    1912. 
i2mo;  pp.  255.    $1.20  net. 
These  twelve  "occasional  addresses"  originally  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  year's  work  in  Plymouth  Church,  are  now  published  "in  the 
belief  that  every  public  teacher,  in  the  interest  of  the  children  and 
youth   of  his   community,   should   do   all   he  can  to  strengthen   the 
influence  of  the  great  anniversaries  that  mark  the  q>ochs  of  each  new 
year."    The  addresses  on  "Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Religious  Attitude", 
on  "George  Washington:  The  Ideal  Americanism",  and  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  sermon  on  "A  National  Obligation"  are  specially  fine  dis- 
courses of  this  type. 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Home  Beautiful.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  Author  of  "Silent  Times", 
"Devotional  Hours  with  the  Bible",  etc.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minister Press.    1912.    i2mo ;  pp.  253.    $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Miller  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  his  original  plans  concern- 
ing this  volume.  He  had  hoped  to  prepare  a  number  of  new  chapters 
in  addition  to  these,  which  are  taken  from  several  of  his  other  books. 
But  his  associate,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Faris,  has  been  able  to  arrange 
The  Homt  Beautiful  in  a  manner  that  others  besides  himself  will  feel 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  author  whose 
publications  have  brought  inspiration  and  comfort  to  countless  lives. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  January:  E&nst  Troei*tsch^ 
Dogmatics  of  the  **Religionsgeschichtlkhe  Schule";  Edwarb  C  Moore, 
The  Liberal  Movement  and  Missions;  Henrv  P.  Smith,  The  Laying-on 
of  Hands;  Shirley  J.  Case,  The  Nature  of  Primitive  Christianity; 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  The  Leiden  Congress  for  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion ;  Errett  Gates,  Another  Case  of  Discipline  in  the  Prussian  Church. 

BibliothecQ  Sacra,  Oberlin,  January:  George  F.  Wells,.  Christian 
Union  in  Problem  and  Practice;  Warren  Upham,  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  Man ;  A.  A.  Berle,  The  Christian  Church  and  Democracy ;  Herbert 
W.  Magoun,  a  Layman's  Vie?»r  of  the  Critical  Theory  (i);  O.  \V. 
Firkins,  The  Springs  of  Beneficence;  Theodore  W\  Hunt,  Thought 
and  Language;  John  B.  Whitpord,  The  Vision  of  Amos;  Randolph 
H*  McKiM,  A  Critical  Examination  of  "The  Bible  of  191 1**;  Harold 
M.  Wiener,  The  Advent  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Church  Quarterly  Rez'iew,  London,  January:  Royal  Commission  on 
Divorce ;  Position  and  Future  of  the  Qiurch  of  England ;  J,  S.  Pringle, 
Japanese  Buddhism  in  Relation  to  Christianity;  Clement  C.  J.  Webb, 
Benjamin  Webb;  Herbert  Kelly,  The  Rise  and  Course  of  Scholas- 
ticism; L,  W.  King,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Babylon;  Edwin  Holthouse, 
Dante  and  Ben  Sira;  Foster  Cunliffe,  The  W^lsh  Disestablishment 
Bill. 

ConstTHctiVe  Quarterly,  New  York,  March:  W.  P.  DuBose,  Con- 
structive Treatment  of  Christianity;  Wilfrib  Ward,  Union  Among 
Christians ;  Archibishop  Platon,  A  Message  from  the  Russian  Church ; 
Friedrich  Loofs,  a  German  View  of  Sola  Fide;  Georges  GovAtr, 
Church  of  France  To-day;  John  J.  Wynne,  Reforms  of  Pius  X; 
W.  P.  Paterson,  Presbyterian  Reunion  in  Scotland;  Shailer  Mathews, 
The  Awakening  of  American  Protestantism;  F.  J.  McConnell,  Signi- 
ficance of  Conversion  in  the  Thinking  of  To-day;  William  Sanday, 
Pacific  and  Warlike  Ideals;  B.  W.  Bacon,  St.  Paul's  Message  to  Re- 
ligion; Arthur  Henderson,  Religion  and  Labour;  Robert  E.  Speer. 
An  American  Saint. 

East  &  West,  London,  January:  C.  R.  D,  Biggs,  The  Cross  and  the 
Crescent  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  Dr.  Ferguson-Da  vie,  Inter-Marriage 
between  Europeans  and  "natives*';  W.  A.  Rice,  Bahaism  from  the  Chris- 
tian Standpoint;  Bishop  Neligan,  The  Church  and  the  Expansion 
of  the  Empire;  G.  Hibbert-Ware,  Training  of  Indian  Oergy;  Lours 
Byrde,  Chung  Hua  Shcng  Kung  Hoi ;  J,  P.  Haythornthwaite,  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  India. 

Ejfpositor,  London,  January :  George  A.  Smith,  Experience  of  Balaam 
as  Symbolic  of  the  Origins  of  Prophecy;  James  Denney,  Christianity 
and  the  Historic  Christ;  VER>fON  Bartlet,  Historic  Setting  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  Presented  in  the  New  Testament;  AoNES  S. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Vogels  on  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St. 
Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religion.  8.  Sacramental  Meals ;  E.  C.  Selwyn, 
Grades  of  the  Discourse  at  Jacob's  WelL 
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Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  Febniiry:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposi- 
tion; Moses  Gaster,  Feast  of  Jerd)oam  and  the  Samaritan  Calendar; 
Adam  C  Welch,  Old  Testament  Eschatology;  Jaiies  Moffatt,  The 
Aramaeans ;  William  M.  Ramsay,  What  were  the  Churches  of  Galatia? 
A.  R.  Gordon,  Pioneers  in  the  Study  of  Old  Testament  Poetry-Herder. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January :  Henry  S.  Nash^ 
Nature  and  Definition  of  Religion;  Josiah  Royce,  George  Fox  as  a 
Mystic;  Ernest  F.  Scott,  Present  Position  of  New  Testament  The^ 
ology;  John  E.  Boodin,  Reinstatement  of  Theology;  Qbokx,  R.  Dodson^ 
Relation  of  Plato  to  our  Age  and  to  the  Ages. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston  and  London,  January :  Viscount  Haldane, 
The  Civic  University;  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Marriage  and  Divorce;  A. 
Mitchell  Innes,  Love  and  the  Law  in  the  East;  Edward  Thorpe, 
Joseph  Priestley ;  Principal  Forsyth,  Intdlectualism  and  Faith ;  George 
CooRE,  Modernism  and  the  Catholic  Consciousness;  Hugh  Walker, 
Are  the  "Brains  behind  the  Labour  Revolt"  all  Wrong?;  C  G.  Monte- 
fjore.  Modern  Judaism  and  the  Messianic  Hope;  D.  F.  Harris,  Con- 
sciousness as  a  Cause  of  Neural  Activity;  H.  A.  Overstrebt,  Demo- 
cratic Conception  of  God;  R.  S.  Nolan,  Social  Service.  6.  Needs  of 
Discharged  Prisoners. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  March:  E.  Hermann,  Studies  of 
Representative  British  Theologians.  James  Denney;  E.  C.  Dargan, 
Characteristics  of  Preaching  through  the  Centuries;  Joseph  Hutche- 
soN,  Bergson's  Creative  Evolution ;  George  W.  Gilmore,  The  New  Ra- 
tionalistic Assault;  Edward  C.  Baldwin,  Does  Paul  Refer  to  Plato's. 
Republic?;  J.  R  McFadyen,  From  the  Creation  to  the  Settlement  in 
Canaan ;  John  M.  Grant,  Authorship  of  Epistle  to  Hebrews. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  January:  R.  M.  Mac- 
IvER,  Do  Nations  Grow  CMd?;  J.  Laird,  Value  and  Obligation;  H.  B. 
Reed,  The  Combination  vs.  The  Consumer;  Charles  W.  Super,  Some 
Weak  Points  in  Ancent  Greek  Ethics;  J.  Dashiell  Stoops,  The  Insti- 
tutional Self. 

Interpreter,  London,  January:  Hastings  Rashdall,  The  Problem 
of  Evil;  A.  E.  J.  Rawunson,  Religion  and  Ten^>eramcnt;  Canon: 
Foakes-Jackson,  Social  Organization  of  Israel ;  G.  W.  Wade,  St.  Paul 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross;  T.  Herbert  Bindley,  The  Pastoral 
Epistles ;  F.  Bertram  Clocg,  Zachariah :  His  Visions  and  Teachings. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin  and  New  York,  January:  J. 
Kelleher,  The  Single  Tax ;  T.  J.  Walshe,  Eschatological  Apologetics ; 
M.  J.  O'DoNNELL,  The  Seal  of  Confession ;  Hugh  Pope,  Why  Divorce 
Our  Teaching  of  Theology  from  Our  Teaching  of  the  Bible?  M. 
Eaton,  Reform  of  the  Breviary;  J.  MacCaffrey,  Personal  Character 
of  Luther. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Max  L.  Margolis, 
"Man  by  Man",  Joshua  vii.  17;  Bernard  Revel,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources 
of  Karaite  Halakah;  S.  Poznanski,  Ginzberg's  "Geonica";  'Adolph 
Buchler,  Schechter's  "Jewish  Sectaries". 

Jewish  Review,  London  and  New  York,  January:    An  IntemationaF 
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Jewish  Organisation;  The  Community  and  the  State;  The  Chief 
Rabbinate ;  Religion  and  Politics ;  Eertrau  B,  Ben  as,  A  Jewish  Renas- 
cence; Bektha  Pappenheim,  The  Jewish  Woman  in  Retigious  Life; 
Dr.  Abramowiz,  Organisations  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  in  i6th,  17th, 
and  i8th  Centuries;  M.  Gasto,  The  Biblical  Lessons:  A  Chapter  on 
Biblical  Archaeology. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  December :  Charles  C.  Torrzy, 
Concerning  Hiram  ("Huram-Abi"),  the  Phoenician  Craftsman;  Gsoscs 
A.  Barton,  Origin  of  Names  of  Angels  and  Demons  in  the  Extra- 
Canonical  Apocalyptic  Literature  to  100  A.D*;  Wiujam  R.  Newbou>» 
Descent  of  Christ  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon;  Paul  Haupt^  Hebrew 
•>:j5,  Abundance, 

Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Worcester,  January :  Alexanbes  F, 
Chamberiain^  New  Religions  among  American  Indians;  George  E. 
Dawson,  Suggestions  Towards  an  Inductive  Study  of  the  Religious 
Consciousness;  Theodore  ScaROEuiR,  Mathias  the  Prophet;  Arthur  E* 
Whatham,  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Artbcr  L.  Weatrerly,   A   Note  on  the   Ethical   Ideas  of  Children. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  C.  H.  Turner, 
Gospel  of  Peter;  J.  A,  Robinson,  Resurrection  Appearances;  H.  J. 
Bardsley,  Testimony  of  Ignatius  and  Poiycarp  to  the  Writings  of  St. 
John;  W.  S.  Pratt,  Diction  of  the  Psalter  as  a  Clue  to  its  Develop- 
ment;  H.  C.  Hoskier,  Evan,  157  (Rom.  Vat  Urb»  2)  11;  D.  Wilixy, 
Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon :  A.  Wright^  to^u  in  Papias. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
The  Hidden  Secret  of  Life;  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  Trend  of  Social  Re- 
form in  India;  J.  A.  Beet,  Theology,  Old  and  New;  T,  Alexander 
Seed,  Lord  Wolverhampton ;  Wilfrid  J.  Moulton,  Christian  Certain- 
ties; E,  Griffith- Jones,  A  College  Principal;  T»  H.  S,  Escott,  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  in  Fleet  Street ;  John  Telford,  Life  of  George  TyerclL 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  J.  A.  Singmaster,  The 
150th  Anniversary  of  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.;  M.  H.  Valentine^  The  New  Evangelism;  Layman's  Sym- 
posium, Kind  of  Preaching  that  1  Like;  H.  M,  J.  Klein^  Historical 
Sketch  of  Beginnings  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  R.  C.  Schiedt, 
Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muhlenberg;  W.  H.  Wynn,  Mctapolitics  and 
Social  Reform;  J.  C.  Jacoby,  Modern  Attacks  on  the  Church;  Adam 
Stump,  Some  Harmful  Results  of  the  Higher  Criticism;  Edward 
Pfeiffer,  Ground  and  Necessity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise;  B.  F, 
Prince,  Beginnings  of  Lutherwiism  in  Ohio;  Current  Theological 
Thought. 

Methodist  RevieuK  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  January-February  r 
A.  C,  Armstrong,  Germany  Revisited;  W.  A,  Quayle,  A  Poet  Chry- 
sostom;  Elmer  E,  Brown,  Absolute  Truthfulness;  A.  J.  Lockhart, 
Arthtir  Hallam  and  "In  Memoriam";  E.  C.  Wilm,  The  Present  Re- 
ligious Stiuation ;  0,  B.  Super,  Modernity  of  Rousseau ;  F,  W.  Adams, 
The  Parable  of  the  Good  Will;  W.  H.  Burgwin,  Twice- Bom  Men— A 
Personal   Testimony;   R,   J,   Trevorrow^   Church   Attendance    and   an 
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Efficient  Ministry;  A.  B.  Cunningham,  Impression  A  Minister  Should 
Make  Upon  His  People. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  January:  John  C  Gkan- 
BERY,  Henri  Bergson  and  His  Philosophy ;  S.  B.  Chown,  Can  Socialism 
be  linked  With  Christianity?  £.  R.  Hendrix,  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
John  Wesley;  Frederick  F.  Shannon,  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  E.  D. 
MouzoN,  The  Gospel  Of  Reconciliation ;  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Present  Condi- 
tion  and  Prospects  of  Greece;  W.  J.  McGlothun,  Vital  Idea  in  the 
Ministry ;  F.  L.  Townsend,  Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Woman's  Suffrage 
Ivan  L.  Holt,  A  R^um6  of  the  Philosophy  of  Evil;  Francis  McK. 
Morton,  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  Family  Life ;  Geobcs  H.  Clarke, 
"Pippa  Passes";  Thomas  Carter,  Leverage  of  Our  Lord;  Carl  Hol 
UDAY,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  Ernst  Mach,  Psychic  and  Organic  Life 
William  B.  Smith,  Push?  or  Pull?  Contrasted  Views  of  the  Nature 
Process;  Ellen  B.  Talbot,  Fichte's  Conception  of  God;  Albert  R. 
Chandler,  Tragic  Effect  in  Sophocles  Analyzed  According  to  the 
Freudian  Method;  T.  Proctor  Hall,  Scientific  Theology;  Aristidbs 
Pratelle,  Atomistic  Dynamism;  B.  H.  Bosm,  Paradoxes  of  Pragma- 
tism; Ezra  B.  QtooKS,  Professor  James  and  the  Pqpchology  of  Re- 
ligion ;  Paul  Carus,  Theonomy. 

Moslem  World,  London,  January:  W.  A.  Shedd,  Influence  of  a 
Mohammedan  Environment  on  the  Missionary;  D.  B.  MacDonald, 
God,  A  Unit  or  a  Unity ;  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Then  and  Now :  Henry 
Martyn ;  Archdeacon  Ward,  A  Service  of  Intercession ;  C  G.  Mylrba, 
Lucknow  as  a  Moslem  Centre;  F.  H.  Ruxton,  The  Convert's  Status 
in  Maliki  Law;  J.  L.  Potter,  Religious  liberty  in  Persia;  D.  W.  Carr, 
Evangelization  of  the  Bakhtiaris ;  A.  Bowen,  Bible  Work  Among  Mos- 
lems ;  A.  T.  Upson,  A  Chinese  Apologetic ;  W.  H.  Reed,  The  Possibility 
of  Personal  Work  Among  Moslems ;  George  Swan,  Monogamy  in  Islam. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  January :  Ernst  Mach,  Memory.  Reproduction 
and  Association;  Paul  Carus,  Evolution  of  the  Artistic  Observation; 
Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Some  Interesting  Phases  of  the  Contact  of 
Races  Individually  and  en  Masse;  Bhai  Parmanand,  A  Great  Aryan 
Movement;  Berthould  Laufer,  Praying  Mantis  in  Chinese  Folklore. 
The  Same,  February :  Paul  Carus,  Albania ;  A.  Kampmeier,  The  Pre- 
Christian  Nasareans ;  Paul  Carus,  The  Cicada  an  Emblem  of  Immor- 
tality in  China;  Gunther  Jacoby,  Herder  as  Faust 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster,  March:  FYtANK  Thilly,  Romanti- 
cism and  Rationalism;  J.  E.  CkEicHTON,  The  Copemican  Revolution  in 
Philosophy;  H  M.  Kallen,  Radical  Empiricism  and  the  Philosophic 
Tradition ;  Proceedings  .of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association ;  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  The  Neo-Realist  and 
the  Man  in  the  Street. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  January:  A.  V.  Casselman, 
Art  and  Symbolism  in  Church  Architecture;  R.  Lbighton  Gerhart, 
The  Lord's  Supper;  P.  A.  De  Long,  Morality  of  the  Early  Church; 
Philip  Vollmer,  Development  of  the  Dialectical  Method  of  Socrates; 
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C  N.  Heluer,  Matthew  Arnold;  Ray  H.  Dotterer,  Problem  of  the  Will; 
A.  T.  G.  Apple,  The  New  Theology,  A  Message  to  the  Tiiues;  S.  S, 
Hebbeiu).  The  Neglected  Factor  m  Philosophy. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January :  Hekry  W.  Clark,  Relig- 
ious History  and  the  Idea  of  Immanence;  Henry  C.  Veddeh,  First 
Epistle  of  John,  Its  literary  Qiaracteristics  and  Content;  J.  H.  Farher, 
The  Kingdom  of  God;  W.  H.  Maynard,  Twentieth  Century  Preacher; 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Fifty  Years  of  Negro  Freedom. 

Union  Seminary  Magasine,  Richmond,  December-January :  A.  B. 
Curry,  The  Bristol  Assembly;  D.  J.  Burrell,  Christ  Our  Model;  R,  A, 
Werb,  Revelation:  Inspiration:  The  Record;  W.  M.  Anderson,  The 
Old  Evangelism;  B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Religious  Life  of  Theological 
Students. 

YaU  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Henry  C  Emehy^  The  Demo- 
<:rats  and  the  Tariff;  Gilbert  Murray,  The  **Tradition"  of  Greek 
Literature;  Max  Farrand,  Popular  Election  of  Senators;  Henry  A. 
Beers,  The  Connecticut  Wits;  Charles  F,  Richardson,  The  Morals  of 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary;  A  Maurice  Low,  The  Modern  Newspaper; 
BuRNsmE  Foster,  The  Results  of  Animal  Expcriroentation ;  Wilbur 
C  Abbott,  The  Fame  of  Cromwell. 

Builetin  d'ancienne  litterature  et  d'archeohgie  chritienneSt  Paris,  Jan- 
vier: Pierre  Batiffol,  Le  reglement  des  premiers  conciles  et  le  regie* 
ment  du  senat;  Jacques  Zeiller,  La  question  du  pape  Ub^re;  Germain 
MoRiN,  Pour  Tauthenticite  de  la  ktire  de  saint  Jerome  i  Preciditas. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-Febrero :  Javier  Vales  Failde, 
La  Union  Intemacional  para  el  estudio  del  Derecho  de  gcntes;  Fran- 
cisco Marin  Sola,  La  homogenetdad  de  la  Doctrina  cat61ica  (contin- 
uacion) ;  J.  Cuervo,  Cammza  y  el  Doctor  Niv^rro;  FiutNcisco 
Trapiello.  Fray  Pedro  de  Tapia  y  su  tiempo;  Lesmes  Alcalde,  El 
elcmento  revelado  en  la  Suma  Tcol6gica;  Luis  G.  Alonso  Gehno, 
Historia  de  los  Papas  del  Renacimiento  par  Ludovico  Pastor 

La  CuUura  Contemporanea,  Roma,  Dicembre:  Luici  Salvatorelli, 
Quello  chc  hanno  della  Chiesa;  Angelo  Cresfi,  Idealismo  assoluto  e 
teismo  in  un  neo-egeliano  inglese;  LuiGi  Salvatorelli*  Sdenza  delle 
Religioni;  G.  Lanzalone-B.  Varisco,  L'Assoluto. 

Deuisch-Amerikanische  Zeiischrifi  fiir  Tkeohgie  und  Krche,  Berea, 
Marx-April:  Karl  A  Danio.,  Das  modeme  Denken  tiber  die  Erlos* 
^ng ;  Carl  Jordan,  Die  biblische  Lehre  von  dcr  Inspiration  der  heiHgen 
Schriftcn;  G.  Gahr»  "Die  jungfrauliche  Geburt  Jcsu". 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  St  Louis,  Februar:  Die  Weisagungen  vora  Anti- 
•christen  %m  siebten  Kapitel  des  Propheten  Daniel;  Pauli  LchrstcUung; 
Die  trufikene  Wissenschaft ;  was  sie  will,  tind  warum  wir  wenig  Respekt 
vor  ihr  haben. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religiense,  Paris^  Janvier-Fevrier :  Pierre 
Rousselot,  Note  historiquc  sur  le  concept  de  Foi  scientifique;  Leopold 
CADiiRE,  Les  religions  de  TAnnam;  Jean  RiviiaiE  et  Paul  Galtier, 
La  mort  du  Christ  et  la  justice  en  vers  le  demon;  Albert  Oondamin, 
L'inerrance  biblique  d*  kprts  Saint  B^e ;  Louis  de  Mondadon,  Du  doute 
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m^tbodiqiie  chez   saint   Augustin;    Piesbs   d'H£bouvillb,  Nastrorum 
primus  Maro. 

Revue  Binidictine,  PariSp  Janvier :  G.  Mqbin,  Un  omrrage  resdtu^  k 
Julien  d'Edanum:  le  comxnentaire  du  Pseudo  Rufin  sur  les  proph^es 
Ot6e,  Joel  et  Amos;  A.  Wilmakt,  Le  Conus  de  Murbach;  P.  LnBAnrr, 
Ri^lement  d'avouerie  en  f  aveur  de  Tabbaye  de  St-Denys  en  France ;  U. 
BsBLitRE,  Les  deques  auxiliaires  des  de  Liege  (suite). 

Revue  d'Histoire  Ecclisiatique,  Louvain,  Janvier:  G.  Kttsth,  fitude 
critique  sur  la  vie  de  sainte  Genevieve;  E.  VYKOUKALy  Les  examem  de 
clerg6  paroissial  a  I'epoque  carolingienne ;  £.  Lesne,  La  dime  des  biens- 
ecclesiastiques  aux  IXe  et  Xe  sidles  (suite  k  suivre). 

Revue  de  Thiologie  et  de  PMosophU,  Lousanne,  Janvier:  Prilzpr 
Bridel,  Des  fictions,  dans  la  science  et  dans  la  vie  humaine;  EacifeNB 
Choisy,  Le  cardinal  Borrom^;  Aiexansbb  BfAUUK,  Charlei  Secrtam;. 
Emile  Lombard,  Experience  religieuse  et  psychologic  de  la  rdigioa 

Revue  de  Thiologie  et  des  Questions  Religieuses,  Montauban,  Dtem- 
bre:  Rapport  de  M.  le  doyen  Doumergue  sur  I'ann^  tcolaire  X911-1913; 
L.  Maury,  La  valeur  sociale  du  Sacrifice;  Ch.  Bruston,  Le  poite 
Epim^nide  et  Tapotre  Paul;  Ch.  Bruston,  Rectifications  k  la  traduc- 
tion des  plus  anciens  cantiques  chrMens;  Les  antinomies  de  Kant  et 
riddilisme  neo-critidste  et  neo-monadiste  de  M.  Pillon  (suite  et  fin)  ; 
F.  Leenhardt,  Le  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  transpose  dans  notre  langtie- 
et  pour  notre  temps. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Thilogiques,  Paris,  Janvier: 
M.  D.  RoLAND^GossELEN,  U^volution  de  i'intellectualisme  grec  de  Tbatts. 
i  Aristote;  W.  ScHMmr,  Phases  principales  de  rhifr-roire  de  I'ethnolbgie; 
P.  Mandonnet,  Premiers  travaux  de  polteique  thomiste  (suivre) ; 
P.  M.  ScHAFF,  Saint  Thomas  et  les  rapports  de  la  nature  pure  avec  la 
nature  dechu. 

Theologische  Studien,  Utrecht,  XXXI  Jaargang,  Afievering  x:  JOH. 
de  Groot,  Prof.  F.  J.  van  den  Ham ;  A.  van  der  Fixer  G.  J.  zw.,  Een 
belangrijke  strijd  op  het  gebied  der  Oud-Testamentische  wetenschap 
(I). 

Zeitschrift  fur  katkoHsche  Theologie,  XXXVII  Band,  i  Heft:  JoH. 
jyoLLER,  Der  Bann  (Herem),  im  Alten  Testament  und  im  spateren 
Judentum;  Bernhard  Poschmann,  Zur  Bussfrage  in  d.  cyprianischen 
Zeit;  Anton  Linsmeier,  Der  Cralileiprogress  v.  1616  in  naturwissen- 
schaftlicher  Beleuchtung;  Josef  Hontheim,  Die  Chronologic  der 
Richtcrzeit  in  der  Bibel  und  die  agyptischc  Chronologic. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  (Germany;  T.  E.  Scrmauk  and 
C.  H.  Hirzel,  Rudolf  Eucken  and  Christianity;  R.  Hupfeld,  Ritschl's 
Development  of  Lutheran  Orthodoxy  in  the  Phillippistic  Qonttor 
versies;  T.  E.  Schmauk,  The  New  Freedom  of  President  Wilson; 
Steinlein-vonBosse,  On  the  Doctorate  of  Luther;  Schaller-Vogt, 
The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Sjmodical  Conference; 
Henry  B.  Dickert,  The  Apologetic  Value  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus;  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  A  New  Ethics;  Wiluam  Brenner,  Why 
Lutheran  Ministers  Should  Not  Officiate  at  Secret  Society  Funerals. 
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of  Jesus  IS  a  mere  continuation,  in  a  new  concrete  form,  of 
something  that  had  been  predicable  of  Him  before. 

In  order  to  preclude  confusion  of  thought  another  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn  at  the  outset  It  is  one  thing  to 
ascribe  to  the  Evangelist  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these 
names  as  significant  of  relations  and  functions  pertaining 
to  Christ  in  the  preincarnate  or  premimdane  state,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  believe  that  he  uses  them  loosely,  by  way 
of  anticipation,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Saviour's  original 
existence,  fully  conscious  that  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms  they  belong  to  the  later  stage  of  His  life.  The  mere 
fact  that  one  of  these  names  and  some  preincarnate  or 
originally  divine  attribute  are  joined  together  cannot,  with- 
out more,  be  held  to  prove  the  inherent  reference  of  that 
name  to  the  larger  or  eternal  aspects  of  Christ's  Person. 
The  use  of  a  name  is  often  far  wider  than  the  range  of  its 
inherent  significance  or  of  the  point  of  view  which  origi- 
nally determined  its  choice.  When  certain  things  are  af- 
firmed in  connection  with  the  Logos,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  He  is  called  the  Logos  in  virtue  of  these  things  or 
even  was  the  Logos  when  these  things  took  place.  The 
Evangelist's  intention  might  simply  be  to  affirm  the  things 
referred  to  of  Him  who  afterwards  and  for  other  reasons 
came  to  be  the  Logos.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  put 
the  question  sharply  in  each  separate  case,  whether  the 
function  affirmed  is  a  function  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in 
general,  here  incidentally  called  Logos,  or  a  fimction  speci- 
fically connected  with  his  Logos-character,  a  Logos-func- 
tion as  such,  the  nature  of  the  function  inducing  the  use  of 
the  name. 

The  three  titles  in  regard  to  which  the  said  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  are  Logos,  Son  of  God,  Only-Begotten  Son 
(or  God  Only-Begotten).  As  more  or  less  formal  names 
of  the  Saviour  they  are  clearly  distinct  from  other  designa- 
tions which  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  descriptive  meta- 
phors. It  is  true,  Zahn  denies  this  of  Logos  and  would 
consider  it  as  a  figure  entirely  on  a  line  with  "the  life", 
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"the  light'*,  "the  vine".  Even  v^^hen  the  Evangelist  singles 
it  out  from  among  other  metaphors  applied  to  Christ,  to 
use  it  as  subject  for  a  number  of  statements,  this  is  done, 
Zahn  thinks,  with  full  consciousness  of  the  metaphorical 
intent,  so  that,  in  order  to  render  the  writer's  meaning 
exactly,  one  would  have  to  paraphrase:  In  the  beginning 
was  He  who  may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  word  of  God, 
etc.^  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Gospel  ever  uses 
other  conceptions  such  as  "light'*  and  "life",  without  ad- 
ditional qualification,  entirely  after  the  same  fashion  as 
Logos,  to  designate  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  concrete. 
The  Prologue  says:  **the  Logos  was",  but:  "in  Him  was 
life",  "and  the  life  (that  was  in  Him)  was  the  light  of 
men",  *The  life"  and  "the  tight''  remain  abstract  concep- 
tions, although,  of  course,  their  reality  is  concentrated  in 
the  personal  Christ.  In  verses  7,  8,  it  is  true,  to  <f>m  is  used 
as  a  designation  of  the  historic  Jesus,  By  the  side  of  this 
may  be  placed  iii.  19-21,  although  here  the  personal  inter- 
pretation is  not  necessary,  But  even  so  there  remains  a  per- 
ceptible diflFerence  between  such  a  way  of  speaking,  where  the 
identification  of  the  person  with  the  abstract  idea  is  led  up 
to  by  previous  statement,  and  the  procedure  of  verse  i  in 
the  Prologue,  where,  wholly  without  preliminaries,  i  Xiyo^ 
is  introduced  as  a  fixed  designation.^     We  have  sufficient 

^  Das  Elf,  de^  Joh.  pp.  97-106.  Krebs,  Der  Logos  als  Heiland  im 
efsten  Jahrhunderi  (Freiburger  Theifl  Stud.  1910,  2)  distinguishes 
only  between  the  trinitarian,  ontological  interpretation  of  the  Logos- 
name  and  Its  metaphorical  interpretation,  pp.  3  fF.  From  the  sequel  of 
the  discussion  it  will  appear  that  in  order  to  reach  clearness  three 
exegetical  positions  are  to  be  distinguished:  t)  the  name  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  name,  but  a  metaphor;  2)  it  is  a  real  name,  but  a 
name  descriptive  of  function  only;  3)  it  is  a  name  used  ontologically 
to  describe  inherent  mode  of  provenience  or  existence.  The  view  of 
Jannaris  ZNTiV,  1901,  pp.  13-26,  according  to  which  logos  in  the 
Prologue  is  not  even  a  metaphorical  name  of  ChrisPt,  but  simply  God's 
utterance  at  creation,  may  be  left  out  of  account 

*In  T  Jno,  i.  J,  2  "the  word  of  life"  is  understood  by  some  exegetea 
abitractly  "the  message  concerning  the  life'*,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  allusion  to  the  Prologue  in  S  ijv  dir'  dp)fi^  *  Others  insist 
upon  the  concrete  sense  of  *'Logos'*.  ZaJin  Das  Ev.  des  Joh.^  p.  103  has 
most   convincingly  shown  that  the   latter  must  be  intended  by  his 
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warrant,  therefore,  for  placing  6  Xiy^  on  a  line  with  the 
other  two  designations  as  a  formal  name  of  Christ. 

The  various  positions  taken  in  regard  to  these  names 
may  be  classified  as  follows.  First  there  is  the  extreme 
view  of  Zahn,  who  would  restrict  all  three  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  Christ  in  the  flesh.'  Zahn,  of  course,  finds  in 
John  the  doctrine  of  a  real  preexistence  of  Christ,  but  in 
his  view  no  denomination  applies  to  the  preexistent  one  as 
such  except  the  simple  S^tk  of  i.  i*.  Next  comes  the 
view  which  after  the  same  manner  restricts  "Son"  and 
"Only-Begotten",  but  allows  an  exception  for  Logos  re- 
garding this  at  least  as  a  name  applicable  to  the  preincar- 
nate,  if  not  the  premundane,  Christ.  Among  the  advocates 
of  this  view  may  be  named  Liicke,*  Luthard,*  Weiss,' 
Beyschlag,^  and  Hamack.'    One  step  farther  go  those  who 

explanation  of  the  peculiar  construction  wtpl  rov  XAytm  rif%  Iwjt.  He 
observes  that  by  writing  rov  \6yoy  rijt  {«$«  .  .  .  d«ayyc\Xoy«CF  the 
author  would  have  left  open  the  abstract  interpretation:  "we  declare 
the  message  of  life".  In  order  to  preclude  tiiis  and  to  convey  un- 
ambiguously what  he  had  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  viz.,  that  tiie 
personal  Logos  is  the  object  of  the  dvoyycXXciK,  he,  by  manner  of 
afterthought,  changes  the  construction  and  inserts  the  wtpi.  When 
the  message  is  "concerning  the  Word",  then  "the  Word"  is  personal. 
That  even  the  neuter  pronoun  o  in  verse  i  has  such  a  personal  refer- 
ence follows  from  Iwpcucaficv,  for  an  abstract  message  cannot  be  seen. 
In  verse  2  ^  {cm;  is  also  a  personal  designation  of  the  Saviour,  be- 
cause of  ^v  rrpoi  rov  waripa  Ktu  iffHivtpiaOrf,  and  because  it  also  is  tiie 
object  of  "seeing".  This  comes  nearer  to  the  peculiar  use  of  6  Xoyoi 
in  the  Prologue  than  anything  in  the  Gospel. 

*Das  Ev.  des  J  oh.,  pp.  82,  97  if.  Nevertheless  Zahn  affirms  p.  464 
that  according  to  x.  36  the  sonship  involves  the  0cof  c&ai.  This  would 
seem  to  carry  the  sonship  back  into  the  Btinfi.  In  restricting  all 
these  names  to  the  incarnate  Christ  Zahn  has  a  precursor  in  von 
Hofmann,  Schriftbewei^  I,  pp.  118  ff. 

*  Commentar*  I,  pp.  344,  362. 

*  Das  J  oh.  Ev.  I,  pp.  298  ff. 

*  Lehrhuch*  par.  143,  145. 

'  N.  T.  Theol.  II,  pp.  422,  425. 

*Zeitschr.  f.  Theol.  u  Kirche,  II,  pp.  18P-231. 

Wiith  this  group  may  be  classified  Spitta,  D(u  Johannes-Evangelium 
(1910),  who  recognizes  the  cosmical  and  even  pretemporal  reference 
of  the  Logos-name,  but  assigns  i.  1-5  and  i.  14  (in  part)  to  the 
"Bearbeiter",  to  whose  account  is  also  put  in  the  sequel  of  the  gospel 
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assign  "Only-Begotten*',  together  with  Logos  to  the  pre- 
mundane  and  preincarnate  Christ,  but  place  the  simple 
"Son*'  this  side  of  the  incarnation*  This  is  given  as  the 
view  of  Biedermann  and  Schanz/  Formally  resembling  it, 
but  with  a  different  distribution  of  the  names,  is  the  view 
of  Belser,  who,  like  Zahn,  makes  Logos  a  designation  of 
the  incarnate  Christ,  but  speaks  of  **the  eternal  only-bom 
Son  of  God  in  his  historical  appearance",  making  both  the 
other  titles  refer  to  the  Saviour  in  his  pretemporal  exist- 
ence.*^ Finally  there  are  those  who  make  the  simple  "Son" 
follow  Logos  and  Monogenes  into  the  class  of  names  de- 
scriptive of  the  preexistent,  eternal  Christ.**  Among  the  nu- 
merous representatives  of  this  group  may  be  named  Godet,*^ 

everything  in  connection  with  the  other  names  that  couples  these  with 
the  idea  of  preexistence,  pp.  36*53. 

•By  Hottzmann,  Lehrb.  der  N,  T.  TheoL  TI,  p.  437;  note  i  (omitted 
in  the  2d  ed.).  This,  however,  seems  to  rest  rather  on  an  inference 
than  on  the  direct  affirmation  of  these  writers.  Cpr.  Biedermann, 
Ckr,  Dogm,  11,  115-120;  Schanz,  Commentar,  pp.  5^8-99. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  at!  who  read  in  i. 
18  ^MnroycK^  ^€o«  should  connect  the  name  Monogenes  with  the  etemali 
divine  life  of  Christ*  But  the  example  of  Harnack  and  Zahn,  who 
both  strongly  advocate  this  reading,  shows  that  this  does  not  follow. 
Moi^tyiJ?  and  de<k  are  not  by  Zahn  attributively  combined,  so  that  the 
former  would  qualify  Christ  in  his  deity,  but  arc  understood  as  describ- 
ing the  one  subject  in  two  aspects,  on  the  one  hand  as  Only-Begotten 
(through  the  incarnation),  on  the  other  hand  as  divine,  Harnack  does 
not  even  consider  the  deity  as  something  ontologically  carried  back 
into  the  preexistent  state,  but  as  resting  on  an  ethico-religious  basis. 
The  sharp  theological  antithesis,  God  or  man,  is  in  his  view  foreign 
to  the  Evangelist, 

We  know  of  no  representative  of  the  alternative  view,  the  association 
of  Monogenes  with  the  incarnation  and  the  carrying  back  of  the  generic 
sonship  into  the  eternal  life  of  Christ  This  position  is  quite  possible 
in  itself  and  quite  defensible  from  an  exegetical  point  of  view, 

^  Theologischt  QuarialschHft,  1903,  pp.  483-519.  Differently  in  his 
Einleitung  (1905)  p.  285  "Der  Logos  ist  eine  Person  .  ,  .  und  selber 
Gott,  und  als  sotchcr  ist  er  Schopfcr  und  Erhaltcr  der  Welt"* 

"The  title  "Son  of  Man"  might  have  been  added  to  the  other  three, 
lince  it  begins  more  and  more  to  be  recognired  as  in  John's  Gospel 
significantly  associated  with  the  glory  cither  of  the  preexistent  or  of 
the  postexistent  state. 

^  Commtntaire^  II,  p.  79. 
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Meyer,"  Keil,"  Kostlin,"  Hilgcnfeld,"  Scholtcn,"  Im- 
mer,**  Thoma,"  Pfleiderer,*<>  Lipsius,*^  Oscar  Holtz- 
mann.*^  It  is  moreover  the  view  which  has  behind  it  the 
weight  of  authority  of  the  orthodox  church-tradition  from 
the  time  of  Origcn  onward.*' 

A  glance  at  these  several  views  and  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prominent  names  connected  with  them  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing significant  fact.  The  traditional  exegesis  of  the 
orthodox  church  in  tracing  back  these  distinctive  names  of 
Christ  to  the  state  of  preexistence  receives  support  from 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the  extreme  critical  school, 
which  in  its  estimate  of  the  date,  the  provenience  and  the 
historical  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  stands  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  the  conservative  and  apologetic  position  in 
regard  to  such  matters.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  great 
modem  apologetes  of  the  Gospel  who  have  done  so  much 
to  vindicate  the  orthodox  view  of  the  church  in  regard  to 
its  Apostolic  origin  and  trustworthiness  show  not  seldom 
a  tendency  to  part  company  with  the  church-exegesis  so 
far  as  the  titles  under  review  are  concerned,  assigning  one 
or  two  or  even  all  three  of  them  to  the  incarnate  Christ  and 
insisting  in  the  same  measure  upon  their  non-applicability 
to  the  immanent  Godhead,  the  opposite  of  which  the  ortho- 
dox theology  has  always  emphatically  maintained,  its  in- 

^  Gospel  of  John,  p.  64. 

^  Commentar,  p.  no. 

^Lehrbegriff,  pp.  8p,  ff.  96,  pp.  149  ff. 

"jDi>  Evangel.,  p.  332. 

"Hef.  Ev.  naar  J  oh.,  pp.  82  ff. 

"  Theol.  d.  N.  T.,  p.  S09. 

^Die  Genesis  des  J  oh.  Ev,,  pp.  184  ff. 

»  Urchr^  II,  pp.  463  ff. 

'^Dogm*  pp.  46s  ff. 

"Z)(W.  J  oh.  Ev.,  p.  82. 

"In  the  above  classification  the  view  which  makes  the  subject  of  the 
Prologue  first  attain  to  personal  existence  through  the  incarnation  has 
been  left  out  of  account  According  to  this  view  that  which  previously 
existed  in  God  unhypostatically  was  already  as  such  the  Logos  of 
God.  The  view,  therefore,  would  fall  under  the  second  rubric  Cpr. 
Lucke,  Commentary  I,  p.  361 ;  Holtzmann-Bauer,  Hand-Comm.*  IV,  i, 
p.  54. 
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terest  lying  in  the  defense  of  the  deity  of  Christ  which 
seems  so  obviously  bound  up  with  the  pretemporal  refer- 
ence of  these  names.  The  phenomenon  here  noted  is  not, 
of  course,  an  isolated  one;  it  furnishes  but  one  striking 
instance  of  the  curious  alignment  which  in  exegetical  and 
biblico-theological  matters  tends  to  group  together  conser- 
vative scholars  with  their  extreme  critical  antipodes  and  to 
force  apart  the  same  conservative  scholars  from  such  as 
are  their  natural  allies  in  the  great  critical  debate.  A  high 
exegesis  is  joined  to  a  low  critical  view  of  the  Gospel,  and 
a  high  critical  estimate  of  the  Gospel  in  the  case  of  the 
apologetes  is  accompanied  by  a  low  exegesis.  But  mystify- 
ing as  this  alignment  at  first  sight  may  be,  it  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  rational  explanation.  The  negative  critical  school, 
especially  in  its  older  Tubingen  form,  contended  that  the 
Gospel  is  essentially  a  philosophico-theological  document, 
that  it  contains  speculation  and  not,  in  the  main,  history. 
and  that  in  this  speculative  complexion  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  which  it  pretends  to  record  is  radically  distinct  from 
and  irreconcilable  with  the  kind  of  teaching  preserved  in 
the  Synoptics.  It  is  therefore  natural  for  tliis  school  of 
critics  to  find  not  only  a  solid  substance  of  doctrine  in  the 
Gospel,  but  also  to  consider  the  doctrine  found  of  the 
highest  speculative  type.  Now  this  inevitably  brings  their 
exegetical  conclusions  into  close  touch  with  the  church-the- 
ology, for  the  church  has  always  found  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel the  main  source  for  its  teaching  on  the  deep  things  of 
the  Godhead,  On  the  other  hand  it  is  but  human  in  the 
apologetes  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel  to  en- 
deavor to  approximate  its  doctrinal  content  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  current  conception  of  the  Synoptical  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  for  the  simple  reason  that  thus  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  its  historicity  can  be  removed.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  a  certain  predilection  not  only  for  an  un- 
spcculattve,  but  even  for  an  untheological  and  undoctrinal 
interpretation  of  the  statements  of  the  Gospel  can  be  ob- 
served in  ^ologetic  circles.    The  tendency  becomes  doubly 
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Strong  where  it  receives  reenforcement  from  the  widely- 
prevailing  Ritschlian  antipathy  to  everything  that  savors  of 
the  speculative  and  metaphysical  in  Christian  teaching. 
Hamack's  exegesis  of  the  Gospel  with  its  sharp  distinction 
between  the  speculatively  colored  Prologue  and  the  abso- 
lutely undoctrinal  body  of  the  Gospel  and  its  refusal  to 
recognize  the  Prologue  as  in  any  sense  a  programme  for 
the  Gospel-teaching,  making  it  a  mere  accommodation  to 
the  standpoint  of  the  readers,  clearly  reveals  the  influence 
of  this  latter  motive.  But  the  tendency  as  such  is  not  de- 
pendent on  this  secondary  influence  for  its  existence.  It  is 
plainly  perceptible  in  cases  where  every  suspicion  of  Rit- 
schlian sympathies  is  excluded,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  so  ortho- 
dox a  writer  as  Zahn.  For  such  as  still  set  store  by  the 
great  theological  doctrines  for  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
preeminently  has  furnished  the  basis,  and  therefore  con- 
tinue to  attach  not  merely  an  historical,  but  also  a  specific- 
ally theological  value  to  its  teaching,  the  tendency  spoken 
of  may  easily  seem  fraught  with  the  danger  of  depriving 
whatever  success  has  attended  the  apologetic  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel  of  much  of  its  value. 
One  may  be  inclined  to  feel  that  the  historical  character  of 
the  document  has  been  saved  at  the  expense  of  its  theo- 
logical importance.  We  are  encouraged  to  maintain  or 
regain  our  confidence  in  the  actual  provenience  of  this  body 
of  teaching  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  but  somehow  in  the 
apologetic  process  which  has  restored  our  confidence  the 
former  richness  and  pregnancy  and  distinctiveness  of  the 
teaching  seem  to  have  been  lost  to  such  an  extent,  that 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  reap  from  it  any  appreciable  ad- 
dition to  our  store  of  knowledge  obtained  from  the  Synop- 
tical sources. 

As  already  stated,  among  the  doctrines  thus  affected  the 
Christological  truths  which  have  always  been  considered 
characteristic  of  our  Lord's  Johannine  teaching  stand  out 
prominently.  Among  these  again  the  Logos-doctrine  occu- 
pies an  important  place.     It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
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moment,  theologically  speaking,  whether  Christ  bears  this 
name  in  connection  with  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  and  his 
soteriological  activity,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  Him  in  vir- 
tue of  what  He  is  and  does  apart  from  and  antecedently  to 
his  work  as  incarnate  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  attempting 
to  register  the  theological  copsequences  of  the  adoption  of 
the  former  view,  we  naturally  think  first  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  specifically  of  the  relation  within  the  Godhead 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  name  Logos  has  long 
since  been  understood  as  intended  to  throw  light  on  this 
trinitarian  mystery.  The  point  of  comparison  is  given  a 
psychological  turn  and  the  thought  results  that  as  the  logos 
stands  related  to  the  person  who  produces  it»  so  the  Son 
stands  related  to  the  Father.  In  other  words  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  is  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  Logos-name,  The  name  characterizes  this 
generation  as  an  intellectual  process,^*  The  ontological 
interpretation  or  the  Logos-name  either  in  this  specialized 
or  in  a  more  general  form  is  not  confined  to  the  older  and 
oldest  exponents  of  the  church-theology;  it  still  finds  advo- 
cates among  modern  exegetes  both  of  the  orthodox  and 
of  the  liberal  school,  although,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
question  is  seldom  raised  in  a  sufficiently  pointed  and  ex- 
plicit form,  it  proves  difficult  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
most  writers  in  regard  to  it.^^ 

"The  idea  reaches  back  into  the  patristic  theologiJEtng.  Krebs,  Dtr 
Logos  ais  Heiland,  Freib,  Theol  Stnd.,  igto.  If*  p.  3,  refers  for  the 
patristic  evidence  to  Pctavius,  De  Trinitate,  II,  u,  VI.  5  ff,  and 
quotes  the  definition  of  Aquinas  from  the  Summa  Theol.  I,  34t  Ver- 
bum  propric  dictum  in  divinis  personal  iter  accipitur  ct  est  proprium 
nomen  personae  Filii ;  significat  enim  quandcm  eminationem  intellectus 
,  .  *  hwjusmodi  proccssio  dicitur  generatio.  Cpr.  also  Schanz,  Com- 
mentor,  pp.  70,  71. 

"Of  conservatives  we  may  mention  Lasson.  Das  evAge  Wort,  p>  5; 
Simon,  Der  Logos,  p.  5 ;  Westcott,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  p. 
J  "the  word  Logos  includes  the  conception  of  the  immanent  Word"; 
"the  economic  Trinity,  the  Trinity  of  revelation  is  shown  to  answer 
to  an  essential  Trinity":  LiUgert,  Beitrdge  sur  Fdrderung  ChristL 
Thiol,,  1899,  p,  125 :  "nicht  um  der  Welt  willen  hat  Gott  clnen  Logoa^ 
sondem  er  ist  in  Ihm  selbst,  in  seincm  eigenen  geistartigcn  We  sen, 
das  sich  nur  in  's  Wort  zu  fassen  vermag  begrundet"    Lutgert  takes 
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The  problem  is  a  complicated  one  and  for  successful 
treatment  needs  sharp  separation  of  the  various  elements 
that  enter  into  it.  The  following  questions  should  be  kept 
distinct :  i )  Does  the  Evangelist  make  ontological  or  purely 
functional  statements  concerning  the  Person  whom  he  calls 
the  Logos?  2)  If  ontological  statements  are  made,  do  they 
concern  the  specific  point  of  the  provenience  of  the  Lc^os 
from  God?  3)  Are  the  ontolc^ical  statements  associated 
with  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  name  Logos?  4)  Is  there 
reason  to  believe,  apart  from  the  direct  statements  of  the 

the  peculiar  view  that  the  representation  of  Christ  as  Logos  stands 
in  the  service  of  the  spiritualizing  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  lies 
on  the  line  of  the  contrast  between  word  and  miracle.  The  majority 
of  the  Catholic  exegetes  and  dogmaticians  adhere  to  the  old  tradition. 
So  Schecben,  Handb.  der  kath.  Dogmatik  I,  p.  843;  Pohle,  Lehrbuck 
der  Dogmatik,  I*,  p.  324;  Krebs,  Freib.  Theol  Stud.,  1910,  II,  pp.  3  ff.; 
an  exception  among  the  Catholics  is  Belser,  Theol  QuartaUchrift, 
1903,  pp.  483-519^  who  explains  the  Logos-name  from  the  work  of  the 
incarnate  Christ ;  differently  in  Einleitun^  p.  285,  where  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  world  are  associated  with  the  name.  Belser  does 
not  deny  the  eternal  generation;  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
other  catholics  is  that  he  does  not  find  it  in  the  Logos-title  as  such. 
Among  liberal  Protestant  writers  of  recent  date  the  following  with 
varying  clearness  incline  towards  considering  Logos  a  name  of  being 
and  origin  as  well  as  of  function:  Weizsadcer,  Das  apost.  Zeitalter,* 
p.  552  **im  Sinn  der  wesentlichcn  Einheit  mit  Gott";  Holtzmann, 
Lehrb.  d,  Neutest  Theol.  IP,  p.  392,  through  the  Logos  "rundct  sich  der 
Begriff  Gottes  in  sich  sclbst  ab";  Grill,  Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Entsteh.  des  vierten  Evang.  I,  pp.  167,  169,  175  ff.,  "Er  ist  Logos,  ist 
Wort  in  hohercm  Sinn,  sdion  vor  Entstehung  der  Welt,  schon  ehe  er 
in  der  Welt  und  zu  der  Welt  geredet  hat:  schon  ehe  Gott  durch 
Schopfung  und  Offenbarung  so  geredet  hat,  dass  ein  kreattirliches 
Gottesbewusstsein  entstund,  hat  er  ausserzeitlich  und  seinem  eigensten 
Wesen  entsprechend,  sich  bei  sich  selbst  ausgesprochen,  ist  er  im 
Logos    Kar  i(.  sich  selbst  gegenstandlich  geworden". 

On  the  other  hand  Pfieiderer,  Urchristenthum\  II,  463,  thinks  that 
the  Evangelist  consciously  avoided  all  speculation  as  to  ^e  origin  of 
the  Logos :  "er  gibt  keine  nahere  Begrundung  daf ur,  dass  oder  warum 
es  einen  Logos  gebe,  sucht  ihn  auch  nicht  irgendwie  aus  dem  gdttlichen 
Wesen  abzuleiten — er  scheut  die  gefahrlichem  Spuf/en  gnostischer 
Emanationen  und  Theogonien."  Spitta,  Das  Johannes-Ev.  pp.  50,  51, 
conjectures  that  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  Logos  had  its  origin  in 
the  superscription  of  the  Gospel  as  Ap^  rov  Xc^yov  I.  X.  (Cpr.  Mk. 
i.  i)  ;  this  invited  the  "Bearbciter"  to  preface  the  "Grundschrift",  which 
contained  the  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with  a  dogmatic  mtroduc- 
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Prologue,  that  the  writer  can  have  attached  to  the  Logos- 
name  an  ontological  and  specifically  an  ontogenetic  signifi- 
cance ? 

The  first  question  is  the  easiest  to  answer.  That  verses 
I  and  2  are  meant  as  ontological  statements  descriptive  of 
the  premtindane  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God,  is  admitted 
on  well-nigh  every  hand.  The  three  points  emphasized 
are  the  eternity,  the  personal  God-wardness  and  the  deity  of 
the  Logos.  It  is  true,  these  three  great  affirmations  are  not 
made  for  the  purely  theological  purpose  of  explaining  the 
inner  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  What  they  predicate 
about  the  Logos  is  introduced  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
functions  afterwards  ascribed  to  Him.  To  show  the  quali- 
fication of  the  Logos  for  these  functions  it  was  of  supreme 
importance  to  answer  the  three  questions :  i )  When  was 
the  Logos?  2)  Where  was  the  Logos?  3)  What  was  the 
Logos?  Although,  therefore,  the  writer*s  mind  is  even  in 
these  two  verses  already  fixed  upon  the  significance  of  the 
Logos  for  the  world,  none  the  less  what  he  affirms  concerns 
the  God-ward  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Logos,  it  is  ontologi- 
cal and  not  functional  in  its  essence:  it  recurs  to  explain  the 
function  upon  the  mode  of  being.  It  implies  that  there 
is  more  to  the  Logos  than  is  involved  in  His  functional  rela- 
tion to  the  world.  To  put  it  sharply :  before  the  world  was 
not  merely  were  these  three  things  true  of  the  Logos;  they 
were  true  of  Him  altogether  irrespective  of  the  actual  or 


tion  "wekhc  auf  den  geheimnisvollen  gottlichen  Ursprung  Giristi 
zuruckgreift.  Damit  sinkt  die  gepriesene  Spekulation  .  ,  .  allerdings 
sebr  von  ihrer  Hohe  herab,  und  das  Geheimnis  des  mystischen  Bin- 
gangs  wird  sehr  schlicbt,  wenn  es  zti  seiner  Keimzcllc  einc  prosaische 
Btichuberschrift  hat/*  According  to  W«Ilhaiisen»  Das  Ev.  J  oh.,  p.  123, 
the  Johanninc  Logos  has  nothing  Philonic  about  him :  "cr  ist  das 
befeblende  und  oflFenbarende  Wort  Gottes.  Man  braucht  den  Judisch- 
bibliscben  Idecnkreis  nicht  zu  vcrlasscn  um  ru  sehen  wohcr  er  stammt ; 
die  Mcinung  dass  den  Juden  solchc  Hypostasrerungen  fern  lagen  triflTt 
nicbt  zu"  As  to  the  exegesis  of  i,  3.  4  WcIIhausen  is  frankly  pessi* 
mistic :  "Wer  I  3.  4  verstehcn  muss,  ist  nicht  zu  bencidcn",  Schwartz 
{Aporien  %m  vierien  Ei\,  Nachr.  v.  d.  Konigl,  Ges.  d.  Wfss.  zu  Gott. 
1907-1908.  p.  548)  regards  the  Greek  element  even  in  Philo  a  mere 
superficial  varnish  and  recognizes  only  the  meaning  *'Word". 
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possible  existence  of  the  world,  would  have  been  true  if 
no  world  had  come  into  being.  It  is  not  permissible  to  elimi- 
nate the  ontolc^cal  element  from  verses  i  and  2  by  carry- 
ing into  them  the  Philonic  idea  of  the  Logos  as  a  world-plan 
or  a  world-potency.  In  that  case  the  whole  distinction  be- 
tween the  ontological  and  the  functional  would  be  obliter- 
ated ;  to  say  that  the  Logos  as  world-plan  or  world-potency 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  God,  would  only  affirm 
the  eternity  and  the  eternal  presence  with  God  of  the  world 
in  these  two  respects ;  it  would  not  give  the  Logos  ontologi- 
cal significance  apart  from  the  world.  But  this  understand- 
ing of  the  words,  while  it  might  apply  to  the  first  of  the 
three  affirmations  ("in  the  beginning  was  the  Logos"), 
can  scarcely  apply  to  the  second  ("the  Logos  ffv  np^  tA^ 
OtSvy  the  Logos  was  in  active  intercourse  with  and  in 
perfect  communion  with  God"  Westcott),  since  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  personal,  eternal,  God-related  being  with 
no  other  raison  d'etre  than  the  mediation  of  the  origin  and 
organization  of  the  world.  And  most  certainly  such  an 
understanding  of  the  words  is  excluded  by  the  third  affirma- 
tion (^ei9  ffp  6  \6yo^).  To  limit  the  being  of  the  Logos 
to  his  significance  for  the  world,  and  yet  to  make  this  Logos 
partake  of  the  divine  nature,  would  mean  to  pass  the  line 
that  separates  theism  from  pantheism  and  to  carry  the 
principium  of  the  world  as  an  eternal  reality  back  into  the 
immanent  life  of  God. 

Since  the  third  question  concerns  equally  the  general 
ontological  problem  just  touched  upon  and  the  specific 
problem  of  ontological  provenience,  we  must  immediately 
raise  it  at  this  point  with  reference  to  the  conclusion 
reached,  even  before  we  attempt  to  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion. Is  there  any  association  between  the  inherent  mean- 
ing of  the  Logos-name  and  the  facts  affirmed  about  the 
intra-divine  existence  of  the  Logos?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Logos-conception  as  such  that  will  explain  His  being  in 
the  banning,  his  being  Trp^  rhv  Oedp  and  his  being 
divine?    Here,  of  course,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  Logos  means  to  the  Evangelist  "reason**  or 
"word"  (cither  in  the  sense  of  to  Xeytiv^  the  act,  or  in  that 
of  TO  Xiyoaevov  the  product).  The  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion seems  to  incline  towards  the  latter  interpretation*^®  It 
is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  press  for  a  decision  on  this 
point  at  the  present  stage  of  our  enquiry.  At  first  sight, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  interpretation  *'reason" 
offered  a  better,  or  perhaps  the  only,  possibility  for  an 
association  of  the  Logos-concept  with  the  immanent  onto- 
logical  life  of  the  Godhead.  ^'Reason**  is  a  psychological 
term  which  calls  np  to  the  mind  the  inner  structure  of  our 
spiritual  being.  **Word'*,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  inev- 
itably suggests  the  presence  of  an  outside  reality  to  which 
the  word  is  addressed.  The  impression  thus  created  is  fre- 
quently strengthened  by  applying  to  our  problem  the  old 
philosophical  distinction  between  the  \^yo^  ipStdScro^  and 
the  X070?  7rpo4>QptK6^^  the  former  designating  the  process 
of  thought  on  its  inward  side  as  **reason",  the  latter 
the  same  in  its  utterance  ad  extra  as  **speech".^^  Decisive 
neither  of  these  two  considerations  can  be  called.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  view  the  process  or  product  of  speaking  on 
its  internal,  mental  side  as  an  integral  process  of  the  per- 
sonal life  and  on  this  principle  to  utilize  the  Logos-title  for 
a  trinitarian  construction.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  possible  to  conceive  of  **reason**  as  a  function  or 
process  turned  outward  having  a  cosmical  object  to  operate 

'The  arguments  are  stated  with  great  clearness  and  skill  by  Zahn, 
Das  Ev.  des  Joh.,  pp,  103-107. 

"The  disttnction  is  of  Stoic  origin.  By  the  Stoics  it  was  employed 
in  an  anthropological  sense,  not  with  reference  to  the  universal  logos. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Philo  carries  the  distinction  into  the 
logos  of  God.  Aalt.  Gesch.  der  Logos-  Idee  in  der  Grieck.  Phil.  I^ 
p.  197  denies  this.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  one  passage  where  Philo 
introduces  the  distiiKtion  {Vit.  Mas.,  Ill,  13,  II,  154  Mangey)  he  docs 
not  explicitly  apply  it  to  the  divine  Logos,  but  only  to  that  in  man. 
After  distinguishing  between  the  Logos  Trept  twv  dcrw/iarwv  and  the 
Logos  xcpt  Tciiv  oparuiVf  he  adds :  iv  AvBpoiTn^  Sk  ^  ^cV  ianv  ivhid$€roi 
6  Si  wpo^ftQpiKO^^  The  idea  therefore  is  applied  to  the  divine  Logos 
hy  way  of  illustration,  not  as  adequate  terminology.  Cpr.  Grill,  Unters, 
Ub,  d.  Enisteh.  des  viert,  Ev,  I,  pp.  146-147. 
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upon,  SO  that  a  reference  to  the  created  world  would,  even 
on  this  rendering,  fully  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  comparison 
and  render  the  application  to  the  purely  immanent  life  of 
God  unnecessary.  How  possible  the  latter  is  may  be  seen 
from  Philo.  On  the  whole  Philo's  Logos  means  "reason". 
And  yet  Philo  in  the  development  of  his  Logos-doctrine 
pursues  a  purely  cosmical  interest.  The  internal  life  of 
God  lies  for  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  knowledge ; 
the  conception  of  the  Logos  as  the  reason  in  God  does  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  his  uniform  and  consistent  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  ad  extra.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  o  \6y<^  even  in  unphilosophical  language 
can  be  the  objective  reason  in  things,  their  intelligible  as- 
pect, and  not  merely  the  faculty  of  reasoning  in  the  sub- 
jective sense.*®  Thus  it  will  be  also  seen,  that  the  conception 
of  the  Logos  as  ivBiddero^  does  not  carry  with  it  the  true 
immanence  of  the  same  in  the  ontological  sense.  Philo's 
Xiyo^  ivSidOero^  as  applied  to  God  is  not  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  in  God,  nor  even  the  process  of  reasoning  in  God, 
but  the  ideal  product  of  the  divine  reasoning,  the  ic6crfiob 
vor^r&ij  which  stands  related  to  the  Xrf709  irpo^puco^  as 
the  plan  of  a  building  to  its  execution.  The  XcPyo^  ivBid- 
0€To^  is  no  less  than  the  other  the  >Jyo9  0€ov  ^81;  tcocfMnrot' 
ovvTo^.^^  The  ontological  immanence  of  the  church- 
theology  lies  along  deeper  lines  than  this  whole  distinction. 

Is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  the  writer  apprehended 
the  statements  in  verse  i  in  terms  of  the  Logos-concept? 
With  reference  to  the  first  statement  this  would  seem  ex- 
cluded from  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  eternity  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  Logos  as  such.  But  in  regard  to 
the  other  two  statements  it  is  quite  conceivable.  The  author 
might  mean  to  affirm  that  as  the  logos  is  most  closely 
identified  with  the  person  whose  logos  it  is,  so  the  Person 
of  Christ  in  his  premundane  life  is  as  closely  identified 
with  God.  It  is  true  the  preposition  «"/wfe  c.  Ace.  would 
not  be  the  most  natural  form  of  expression  for  such  a 

"  Cpr.  Luckc,  Commentar  Uber  das  Ev.  des  Joh.\  I,  p.  251. 

■  Opif.  Mundi  6,  I,  7  (Cohn  and  Wendland). 
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thought ;  some  other  construction.  like  rrapd  with  the  Dative, 
would  appear  better  suited  for  the  purpose.  Still  this  ob- 
jection has  little  weight  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  in  the 
present  case  what  is  compared  from  the  point  of  its  close 
identification  with  God,  is  a  person,  and  the  writer  could 
reckon  with  this  personal  element  by  the  use  of  7rpo<r  c.  Ace. 
instead  of  wapd  c.  Dat*,  the  identification  of  person  with 
person  not  being  a  mere  matter  of  fact  but  a  matter  of 
purposeful  direction.  We  shall  have  to  say,  therefore,  that 
there  is  nothing  strained  in  this  interpretation:  both  the 
wp&i  d€ov  cimt  and  the  &€op  ehai  admit  of  being  con- 
ceived as  implications  of  the  logos-figure.  Christ's 
eternal  communion  with  God  and  his  participation  in  the 
fleon/^  can  properly  be  compared  to  the  closeness  of  in- 
being  of  reason  or  speech  with  regard  to  the  reasoning  or 
speaking  person.^**  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  Evangelist's  statements  easily  adapts 
itself  to  the  obvious  purpose  which,  as  above  stated,  these 
statements  are  by  the  context  shown  to  subserve.  If  the 
"being-towards-God''  and  the  **being-God"  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  creative  and  revealing  function  of  Christ,  for  his 
Logos-activity  towards  the  world*  and  if  this  **being- 
towards-God"  and  "being-God*'  are  in  themselves  a  sort 
of  Logos-existence,  then  the  thought  results  that  Logos- 
function  is  grounded  in  Logos-nature.  That  the  Son  can 
be  described  as  Logos  immanently  with  reference  to  God 
explains  how  he  can  act  in  the  capacity  of  Logos  with  ref- 
erence to  the  world.  Though  a  twofold  turn  is  given  to 
the  figure  there  is  a  point  in  which  the  two  comparisons 
meet:  He  who  has  the  closest  logos-like  union  with  God 
can  bring  the  fullest  and  clearest  logos-like  revelation  of 
God. 

While  this  is  an  exegetical  possibility,  and  there  is  noth- 
ings to  contraindicate  it,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  just 

"The  Logos*figure  so  understood  is  a  spiritual  analogon  to  the  cor- 
poreally expressed  figure  of  i.  i8  S  ^  d%  rov  icdAirw  rov  trarpm^  with 
the  same  peculiar  cofistruction  to  express  the  combination  of  rest  in 
with  direction  towards.    Cpr  also  the  comparison  in  i  Cor.  ii.  n. 
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as  little  is  there  anything  in  the  text  that  positively  requires 
it.  The  mere  fact  that  the  writer  uses  Logos  as  the  subject 
of  the  affirmations  made  can  scarcely  be  r^^arded  as  doing 
this.  At  first  glance,  it  is  true,  the  reader  will  be  inclined 
to  think,  if  the  Logos  was  in  the  banning,  was  towards 
God  and  was  God,  then  he  must  have  been  these  three 
things  in  his  capacity  of  Logos,  and  thus  will  conclude  that 
the  Logos-name  has  before  all  else  an  immanent  Godward 
reference.  A  moment's  refle<ition,  however,  will  show  that 
such  a  conclusion  is  premature.  We  must  here  reckon  with 
the  possibility  referred  to  in  our  introductory  remarks, 
that  the  writer  may  have  used  the  Logos-name  in  verses 
I  and  2  by  way  of  anticipation,  so  that  the  three  g^eat 
affirmations  made  would  be  predicates  of  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  but  not  of  Him  in  His  Logos-capacity.  In  order 
to  establish  the  possibility  of  this  latter  view  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  show,  that  in  the  given  context  there  would 
be  a  plausible  reason  to  introduce  such  an  anticipation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  easy  to  point  out  such  a  reason.  As 
already  observed  the  author  makes  the  three  statements 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  laying  a  basis  in  the  eternal 
intra-divine  life  of  Christ  for  his  creative  and  revealing 
activity  in  time,  i.e.,  for  his  subsequent  Logos-function. 
In  order  to  make  us  feel  that  what  he  affirms  has  this  bear- 
ing upon  the  Logos-function,  he  might  very  appropriately 
name  the  subject  of  the  affirmations  o  Acfryov  without 
thereby  implying  that  He  had  these  attributes  in  virtue  of 
an  immanent  Logos-character  in  an  ontological  sense.  To 
put  it  in  simple  paraphrase  the  peculiar  form  of  statement 
may  easily  to  his  mind  have  had  this  meaning:  He  who 
was  to  function  as  the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning,  was 
towards  God,  was  God. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  second  of  the  four  questions 
above  formulated  and  enquire  whether  in  our  verses  there 
is  any  ontological  statement  that  concerns  the  specific  point 
of  the  provenience  of  the  Logos  from  God.  It  was  noted 
above  that  the  ontological  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
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question  has  been  most  frequently  given  this  specific  turn. 
The  Logos-figure  imph'ed  in  the  name  is  regarded  as  in- 
volving two  distinct  elements,  that  of  causality  in  general 
and  that  of  intellectual  causality  in  particular.  It  is  a 
figure  descriptive  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  by 
the  Father  per  modum  intellecius.  So  far  as  the  opening 
two  verses  of  the  Prologue  are  concerned  it  is  plain  that 
no  explicit  warrant  for  this  dogmatic  construction  is  con- 
tained therein.  The  three  great  deliverances  all  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Logos  as  a  given  fact  and  in  themselves 
enunciate  nothing  about  His  provenience.  He  was  in  the 
beginning,  was  towards  God  and  was  God — this  they  af- 
firm but  not  how  He  came  into  being  or  came  to  be  this. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  author,  had  the  making  of 
a  statement  about  the  provenience  of  the  eternal  Christ 
lain  in  his  plan,  to  do  this  by  employing  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  preposition  iic  instead  of  T-pA^^  In  not  availing 
himself  of  this  opportunity  he  clearly  shows  that  for  the 
practical  purpose  in  hand  (the  grounding  of  the  revealing 
function  of  the  Logos  in  His  relation  to  God)  not  the  origin 
of  the  Logos  but  His  mode  of  existence  was  regarded  by 
him  of  prime  importance.  And  yet  we  should  be  scarcely 
warranted  in  saying,  that  this  fact  absolutely  precludes  us 
from  finding  any  reflection  upon  the  provenience  of  the 
Logos  here  or  from  crediting  it  to  the  writer  in 
general  What  is  not  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  three 
statements  as  such,  might  possibly  be  implied  in  the  subject 
of  the  aflSnTiations,  that  is  in  the  Logos-name  itself.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  tertium  comparationis  in  this  name 
lies  in  the  point  of  causation,  Logos  would  be  equivalent  to 
"one  who  is  engendered  of  God  as  the  word  or  reason  are 
produced  by  the  speaker  or  thinker".  If  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  term  was  current  in  the  circle  of  the  writer 
and  the  readers,  the  word  Logos  itself,  without  further 
unfolding,  would  be  able  to  convey  it  in  all  its  pregnancy  of 
meaning.  Paraphrased  the  statement  would  read:  'The 
God-engendered  One  (^  Logos)  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
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the  God-engendered  One  was  towards  God,  and  the  God- 
engendered  One  was  God".  In  the  thought  that  proven- 
ience determines  mode  of  existence  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  unusual.  Even  the  Prologue  itself  oflfers  material 
for  its  illustration.  In  both  verse  14  and  verse  18  the  idea 
finds  expression  that  Christ  in  virtue  of  his  sonship  carries 
the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  in  Himself  and  so  can  bring 
the  supreme  revelation  of  God.  And  in  verse  18  this  even 
assumes  a  form  strikingly  analogous  to  the  thought  dis- 
covered in  verse  i  on  the  view  under  discussion.  Here  the 
/Aovo7€i^- relation  to  God  and  the  being  efe  rov  xiKirov 
Tov  TraTfxk  are  joined  together,  after  precisely  the  same 
fashion  as  in  verse  i  the  XcPyo^-  relation  to  God  and  the 
being  Trpi^  rov  Otdv  are  joined.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  is  that  f^voya^  by  its  very  form 
suggests  the  idea  of  provenience,  whereas  in  Xrfyo^  this  idea 
would  be  clothed  in  a  more  recondite  figure,  which  for 
its  understanding  would  require  the  help  of  current  associa- 
tion.  But  this  difference  does  not  touch  the  main  analogy 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  being-with-God  is  significantly 
joined  to  the  being-f  rom-God.'^ 

*^In  the  above  statement  it  is  assumed  that  /xovoyeviTs  is  for  John 
not  simply  equivalent  to  ^koc ''unique"  either  in  the  literal  or  in  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  "dearly  beloved".  In  three  of  the  four  instance* 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  Gospel  it  stands  in  a  context  which  makes  the 
idea  of  ycyvatrOai  from  God  prominent.  The  same  is  true  of  i  Jno. 
iv.  9.  Besides  this  in  Jno.  i.  14,  the  idea  of  endowment  through  deri- 
vation is  plainly  present.  The  words  S6(av  ox  fiovoycvovc  wapk  jrarpoi. 
are  not  a  mere  comparison  "a  glory  as  great  as  an  only-begotten  son 
would  have",  but  a  statement  of  full  correspondence  between  the  idea 
of  the  glory  pertaining  to  the  ^voycvi/s-relation  and  its  reality  in 
Christ,  as  Godet  well  formulates  it:  "une  gloire  comme  doit  etre 
celle  du  Fils  venant  d'auprcs  du  Pere".  The  irapd  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued with  the  -ytin^  in  fiwcyttn^,  for  it  is  not  the  proper  preposition 
for  this;  it  belongs  either  to  the  implied  idea  of  "receiving^  (so 
Zahn)  or  to  the  implied  idea  of  "coming"  (so  Godet)  from  the 
Father.  The  Evangelist  measures  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
by  a  twofold  standard:  i)  it  is  the  glory  of  a  /xovoycv^  ;  2)  it  is  a 
glory  of  one  who  was  endowed  by  or  came  from  the  Father,  i.e.  in  his 
historic  appearance.  The  coordination  of  these  two  standards  ap- 
pears more  natural,  if  in  fuyvoycn/s  there  is  felt  the  same  idea  of  the 
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The  assumption  that  the  Logos-name  is  used  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  Prologtie,  not  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, but  with  inherent  ontological  significance  receives 
some  support  from  the  extraordinary  emphasis  placed  upon 
it  by  its  repetition  in  the  second  and  third  clauses.  The 
question  may  be  legitimately  put  whether  a  simple  state- 
ment, "In  the  beginning  was  the  word  and  was  towards 
God  and  was  God''  would  not  have  been  more  in  keeping 
with  the  functional  conception  of  the  name  and  its  purely 
proleptic  employment  here,  than  the  strongly  reiterative 
form  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Evangelist     The  sequel 

Son's  deriving  his  glor>'  from  the  Father  which  is  present  in  the  irapa 
wurpo^.  The  whole  statement  amounts  to :  such  a  glory  as  the  Only- 
Begotten  has  in  virtue  of  his  begetting  and  in  virtue  of  his  endow- 
ment or  commission  from  the  Father.  Whether  the  "yryvccr^t  implied 
in  fiovirytVTj^  relates  to  the  eternal  generation  or  to  the  virgin-birth  is, 
of  course,  immaterial  to  the  point  of  the  argument,  which  concerns 
only  the  idea  of  deterrmnation  of  being  through  birth.  As  to  Jno.  iii. 
16,  18,  here  the  reference  of  the  ^voycrij?  to  the  precxistent  state  of 
Christ  is  plain:  God  gave,  sent  his  ftovoytrfi^]  He  therefore  was  the 
fbOKoycFi/f  antecedently  to  being  sent:  the  very  greatness  of  the  sacri- 
fice lay  in  the  giving  of  Him  as  fiovoycy^s^  The  idea  of  a  being- 
begotten  from  God  which  occurs  in  the  preceding  context  here  relates 
to  man,  not  to  Christ,  But  it  is  at  least  a  debatable  question,  whether 
the  statement  of  verse  12  **Ji  I  told  you  earthly  things  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things",  which  has 
given  exegetes  so  much  trouble,  does  not  allude  to  a  higher^  abso- 
lutely heavenly  generation  in  comparison  with  which  even  the  re- 
generation of  believers  may  be  called  an  earthly  thing.  Finally  in 
Jno.  I,  18  (no  matter  whether  ^vuytvrj^  Btm  or  o  ^voy€vi^  vlot 
be  read,  and  whether  in  the  former  case  ^Foycvijt  be  construed  with 
&€6^  or  a  supplied  v(o$,  or  whether  ^Liovoyevijf  be  taken  as  a  noun, 
tfw  a«  the  attribute),  the  Qualification  to  declare  God,  to  explain 
which  ^ovoycvTj^  serves,  is  far  better  accounted  for  by  *'on!y-begotten" 
than  by  "only".  The  reference  of  the  words  o  wv  ei?  rov  icoXroF  rov 
irarp<k  to  the  divine  life  of  the  Saviour  deserves  the  preference 
by  far  over  2ahn*s  proposal  to  understand  them  of  the  glorified  human 
Saviour*  the  present  tense  of  ^y  being  explained  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Evangelist:  "who  is  now  again  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father/' 
The  latter  view  succeeds  only  very  artificially  in  making  Christ's  re- 
turn to  the  Father  a  ground  of  his  ability  to  declare  the  Father  during 
his  forthly  life,  for  to  that  the  Aorist  iirfyqtmi^  refers.  Zahn's  ex- 
planation isp  that  the  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  has  set  the 
seal  of  God's  approval  upon  Christ's  work  and  so  assures  us  that  He 
has  adequately  declared  God  while  on  earth. 
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of  the  Prologue  suggests  that  rhetorical  motives  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  open- 
ing verses.  But  this  peculiar  structure  is  not  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  repetition  of  the  word  Logos.  It  is  difficult 
to  dismiss  the  impression  that,  when  the  Evangelist  takes 
pains  to  say  that  it  was  the  Logos  who  was  towards  God, 
and  who  was  God,  and  when  in  the  next  following  sentence 
by  means  of  otrro^  he  again  emphasizes  that  it  is  only  the 
Logos  of  whom  this  can  be  predicated,  there  must  have  been 
some  vital  connection  in  his  mind  between  the  name  em- 
ployed and  the  great  things  affirmed. 

The  only  other  statement  in  the  Prologue  which  would 
admit  of  a  strictly  ontological  interpretation  connected  with 
the  inherent  meaning  of  the  Logos-name  is  the  first  clause 
of  verse  4  "In  Him  (i.e.,  in  the  Logos)  was  life".  This 
considered  in  itself  could  be  understood  of  the  purely  im- 
manent life  possessed  by  Christ  before  the  world  was,  and 
it  could  be  associated  with  his  Logos-character,  either  on  the 
general  principle  of  identification  with  God  or  on  the  more 
special  ground  of  derivation  from  God.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  place  given  to  the  statement  immediately  after  verse 
3,  descriptive  of  the  Logos-activity  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  it  is  preferable  to  understand  the  words  in  question 
not  absolutely  of  Christ's  own  divine  life,  but  of  the  life- 
giving  potency  that  existed  in  Him  with  reference  to  the 
world,  a  view  also  favored  by  the  immediately  following 
clause:  "and  the  life  (that  was  in  Him)'^  was  the  light 
of  men".  We  move  here  no  longer  in  the  sphere  of  on- 
tology but  of  function. 

Our  enquiry  so  far  has  yielded  only  the  result  that  the 
Gospel-statements  were  found  to  allow  of  and  be  adjustable 
to  an  ontological  application  of  the  Logos-idea  on  the 
writer's  part.  Positive  exegetical  indications  absolutely 
compelling  this  view  we  were  not  able  to  discover.  The 
result  may  seem  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Its  negative 
character,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  overmuch  weight 

■Notice  the  change  from  the  simple  {an{  to  ij  {c^J  in  the  second 
clause. 
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as  an  argument  against  the  view  discussed  and  in  favor  of 
tJie  purely  functional  interpretation.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  restriction  of  the  Logos-idea  to  the  cos- 
mical  or  soteriological  significance  of  Christ  is  hardly  in  a 
better  position.  That  Logos  means  the  utterance  of  the 
creative  pov^er  of  God  or  his  revelation  concentrated  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Evangelist  does  not  tell  us  in  so  many 
words  either;  we  are  left  to  infer  it  from  the  connections 
in  which  the  term  is  introduced.  In  i.  14  the  sense  of 
^'revelation**  may  seem  implied  in  that  the  Logos  become 
flesh  is  made  the  object  of  a  beholding  on  the  disciples* 
part,  one  who  carried  the  pleroma  of  grace  and  truth  in 
Himself,  the  counterpart  of  the  Old  Testajuent  Shekhina  as 
a  self-manifestation  of  God.  But  absolutely  certain  that 
these  things,  plainly  enough  affirmed  in  themselves,  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Logos-name  we  cannot  be  here  any  more 
than  in  verse  i.  The  same  applies  to  i  Jno.  i.  1-3.  It  is 
here  obvious  again  that  the  Adyo^  rrj^  ft^^^^t  also  called  the 
ZooiJ,  comes  in  the  character  of  a  revelation,  for  He  is  the 
object  of  "hearing^',  "seeing*^  '*handling'\  ^"declaring'*.  All 
the  same,  that  these  things  are  by  the  author  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  Logos-name  is  a  matter  of  inference  rather 
than  of  direct  positive  statement.  In  regard  to  "the  life" 
which  is  said  to  have  been  manifested,  no  one  draws  the 
inference  that  the  idea  of  manifestation  is  analytically  con- 
tained in  that  of  life.  The  third  context  where  the  Logos- 
names  occur  in  the  Johannine  writings  is  Rev.  xix.  11-16. 
Here  Zahn  argues  for  the  restriction  to  a  functional  signifi- 
cance in  the  sphere  of  revelation,  from  the  contrast  between 
the  name  which  no  one  knows  but  the  Christ  Himself,  verse 
12,  and  the  name  wherewith  He  has  come  to  be  designated 
(teexXfirat  perf,  tense),  viz.  *'the  Logos  of  God'\  This 
contrast  would  seem  to  assign  the  Logos-name  to  the  re- 
vealed, soteriological  province  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  mark 
it  as  inapplicable  to  the  esoteric,  unknowable  side  of  His 
existence  within  the  Godhead,  which  can  be  apprehended 
by  Himself  alone.    It  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether  the  con- 
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trast  between  the  unknowable  and  the  knowable  in  Christ 
here  signalized  by  the  distinction  of  these  two  names,  coin- 
cides with  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  Christ  as  related 
to  Gkxi  and  his  function  as  related  to  redemption.  No  one 
claims  that  the  Logos-name  in  its  ontological  application  is 
exhaustively  descriptive  of  what  Christ  is  in  Himself  as 
God  with  Gkxl.  Even  so  it  is  a  name  in  which  the  divine 
mode  of  existence  has  been  brought  near  to  the  level  of 
our  human  capacity  of  apprehension.  Given  its  full  trini- 
tarian  profundity  of  meaning,  it  still  is  not  the  name  "which 
no  one  knows  but  He  Himself".  This  being  so  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  from  the  representation  that  the  Logos-title 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  the  immanent 
life  of  the  Godhead.'* 

In  view  of  the  inferential  character  of  the  conclusions 
obtained  from  our  reading  of  the  Prologue  itself,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  parallel  representations  outside  of  the  Pro- 
logue can  throw  any  light  on  the  possibility  or  probability 
of  an  ontological  or  ontogenetic  use  of  the  Logos-name, 
acquires  additional  interest.  This  is  the  fourth  question 
above  formulated  and  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  look 
into  it.  It  has  begun  to  be  recognized  of  late  that  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  our  Gospel  the  Logos-name  had  a 
wider  currency  in  philosophical  and  religious  parlance  than 
was  previously  supposed.  The  exclusive  dependence  of  the 
Prologue  on  Philo  is  no  longer  advocated,  even  where  a 
direct  connection  between  his  Logos-speculation  and  the 
Logos-doctrine  of  the  Evangelist  is  insisted  upon.'*  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enquire  into  the  extra- 
biblical  emergence  of  the  Logos-idea  nor  to  discuss  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  it  may  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 

"Krebs,  Freiburger  theoL  Stud,  1910,  II,  p.  115  observes  that  at 
any  rate  the  restriction  of  the  Logos-name  to  the  soteriological  sphere, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  wider  cosmical  significance  ts  contraindicated  by 
the  context  of  Rev.  xix.  11-16.  If  the  Logos  is  the  creative  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  if  the  world  is  in  virtue  of  this  his  own,  then 
it  becomes  easily  explainable,  that  He  who  is  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords  should  also  be  called  the  Logos  of  God. 

••Cpr.  Holtzmann-Bauer,  Ev.  des  J  oh.,  pp.  50-58. 
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thought  of  the  Prologue,  either  positively  by  contributing 
to  it  formative  elements,  or  negatively  by  way  of  soliciting 
protest  or  correction  from  the  Evangelist  The  only  point 
that  at  present  concerns  us  is  whether  in  these  parallels, 
earlier  or  contemporary,  the  Logos-idea  or  related  ideas  are 
turned  to  ontological  account  or  have  a  purely  functional, 
cosmical  reference.*^  In  certain  instances  the  presence  of 
ontological  speculation  cannot  be  denied.  The  hypostatical 
beings  of  the  Persian  religion  which  occur  in  the  Gathas 
and  bear  the  name  of  Amesha  Spentas  were  certainly  known 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  w^hatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  controversy  between  scholars  as  to  their  much  higher 
antiquity,  and  as  to  the  chronological  possibility  or  non- 
possibility  of  making  them  the  prototype  of  the  Jewish 
archangels,  or  of  making  one  of  their  number,  Spenta- 
Amiaiti,  the  prototype  of  the  Jewish  Chokma-hypostasis.'** 
Among  these  Amesha  Spentas  there  is  one  who  bears  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  Logos-conception,  viz,  Vohu- 
Mano  "the  good  thought".  While  Vohu-Mano  appears  as 
the  counsellor  of  Mazda  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  i*e.,  in  a  functional  capacity,  he  is  also  represented 
as  the  Son  of  Mazda.  Mazda  is  called  "la  matrice  de  Vohu- 
Mano";  he  lives  with  Vohu-Mano  "in  one  house". *^ 

In  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  religion  Marduk  appears  as 
the  possessor  and  dispenser  of  wisdom,  the  coequal  Son  of 
Ea,  the  primordial  wisdom.  He  figures  also  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  his  wisdom-character  and  his  birth  from 
Ea  on  the  one  hand,  or  betw^een  his  wisdom-character  and 
his  creative  function  on  the  other  hand.    As  a  wisdom-God 

•The  followmgr  account  of  the  extra-biblicai  parallels  is  in  part 
dependent  on  Krebs,  Dtr  Logos  a  Is  Heiiand  im  efsUn  Jahrhunderi 
{Freib,  theol.  Stud.  1910)  I,  Logos-Spekulation  und  ErtdsungsUkrf 
im  Heidentum  dts  ersttn  Jahrhunderts,  pp,  21-75. 

"In  favor  of  the  later  date  of  the  Avesta,  Darmesteter,  Lg  Ztnda- 
vesta  (Mtts^e  Guinvtt  XXI,  XXII,  XXIV),  and  lately  Lagrange,  La 
rgtigwn  des  Perses  (  Ret^e  hiblique  internationafe,  1904).  In  favor 
of  the  older  date  Boussct,  Religion  des  ludenthums*  pp.  591  ff.; 
Mills.  Zoroaster  Philo  and  Israel;  Carnoy,  Religion  of  the  Avesta. 

"In  Darmcstcter's  translation,  Yasna  21,  8:  44*  9:  47»  J- 
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he  is  immanent  in  the  world ;  the  whole  construction  rests  on 
the  basis  of  a  pantheistic  naturalism,  which  obliterates  all 
distinction  between  what  applies  to  the  Godhead  in  itself 
and  what  pertains  to  its  relation  to  the  world.  The  same 
must  be  remembered  when  in  certain  Assyrian-Babylonian 
hymns  the  Word  of  a  God  appears  personified.  And  that 
much  of  these  ideas  of  older  date  survived  as  a  living 
religious  reality  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  is  not 
probable.'® 

A  much  closer  analogy  is  aflforded  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian religion.  This  religion  has  in  its  doctrine  of  the  gods 
certain  constantly  recurring  features,  one  of  these  being 
"that  a  god  engenders  his  son,  or,  strictly  speaking,  his 
double,  through  his  mouth,  through  speaking,  and  that  the 
activity  and  manner  of  working  of  the  gods  in  general  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  that  powerful  word".'*  Pre- 
eminently this  is  predicated  of  the  God  Tauth  or  Tot.  In 
a  text  from  the  Ptolemaeic  period  this  god  is  addressed  as 
follows:  "Tauth,  thou  hast  cast  forth  Schu  from  thy 
mouth, — he  proceeded  from  the  tip  of  thy  mouth — ^thy  lips 
cast  him  forth"*®.  But  the  idea  is  much  older.  In  an  in- 
scription of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Tot  himself  is  called 
"the  tongue,  the  image  of  Atum".  Of  Atum  it  is  said 
that  "from  every  god's  body  and  every  god's  mouth"  he 
produces  his  own  being.  "All  men,  all  cattle,  all  reptiles 
live,  in  virtue  of  his  thinking  and  uttering  whatever  he 
wills."  Tot  is  the  mouth  "which  has  pronounced  the  name 
of  everything"  (and  so  created  it).*^  Striking  as,  from  a 
formal  point  of  view,  the  resemblance  is  of  this  to  the 
ontological  version  of  the  Johannine  Logos-idea,  the  great 

"Jastrow,  The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp.  96,  243,  428 
ff . ;  548 :  "Marduk  ...  is  commonly  designated  as  the  son  of  £a  .  .  . 
the  sun  rising  out  of  the  ocean — the  domain  of  Ea — was  a  factor  in 
this  association." 

"Krebs,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

*•  Reitzenstein,  Zwei  religionsffeschichtliche  Fragen,  pp.  53,  83;  cpr. 
also  Brugsch,  Rel  der  Agypter,  pp.  427-429  and  Wiedemann,  Die  Rel. 
der  alien  Agypter,  p.  73,  both  cited  by  Krebs,  p.  122. 

*Krebs,  op,  cit.,  p.  31. 
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material  difference  in  two  respects  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. In  the  first  place  the  substratum  of  this  whole 
representation  is  pantheism;  the  producing  of  another  god, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  production  of  self,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  content  of  the  world  are  not  separated.  And 
secondly  from  a  generation  per  madum  intellectus  the 
process  thus  described  is  far  removed.  It  is  not  idealistic- 
ally  but  quite  realistically  conceived*  as  a  veritable  birth  or 
ejection  from  the  mouth,  both  the  engendering  and  the 
engendered  deity  being  materialistically  conceived  of. 

This  old  Egj^ptian  theology  has  of  late  been  brought  into 
the  closest  proximity  to  and  connection  with  the  Johannine 
Logos-teaching  through  its  assumed  combination  with  the 
cult  of  Hermes  as  Logos,  first  in  Egypt,  and  then  spreading 
from  there  over  the  Hellenistic  world,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Reitzenstetn  in  his  two  works  en- 
titled **Zw€i  religions-geschichtHche  Fragcn''  (1901)  and 
*^Poimandres*  (1904)  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Prologue  on  the  Hermetic  literature  in  its 
older  form/^  The  Stoics  made  Hermes  the  "Word"  of 
Zeus.  This  Stoic  Logos  coalesced  in  Egj^pt  with  the  old 
Egv^ptian  Tot  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Reitzenstein  thinks  it  can  be  made  probable  that  the  peculiar 
forms  which  this  syncretistic  Logos-theology  shows  in  the 
Hermetic  corpus  and  in  some  later  pieces  were  current  much 
earlier  than  the  date  of  these  writings,  in  fact  that  already 
in  the  Ptolomaeic  age  a  Hermetic  religion  with  Hermetic 
writings  existed  in  which  these  peculiar  views  were  em- 
bodied. The  statements  coming  under  consideration  for  our 
present  purpose  are  mainly  the  following.    In  the  Poiman- 

"Cpr.  also  from  the  same  author  "HelUnistische  Theologie  in 
AgypUn*'  in  Ilberg's  Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  klassisches  Alterihum,  1904 
(a  compact  summary  of  his  views)  and  Die  Heilenistischen  Mysterien- 
religionen,  ihre  Grundfjedanken  und  IVirkungetf,  19 10.  A  thorough- 
going critique  of  Reitzenstcin's  theories  is  given  by  Krebs  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  study  on  Der  Logos  ah  HeiUmd  in  the  Frcib.  theou 
Stud.  1910,  pp.  119-172,  Cpr,  also  Zfelinski,  Hermes  und  die  Hermetik 
in  Archiv  fUr  Reltgiofiswissenschaft,  1905,  pp.  321-372  and  1906,  pp* 
25-^;  Theol  Literaturs.  191 1,  col.  20-24. 
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dres  proper,  the  first  of  the  eighteen  pieces  belonging  to 
the  collection  passing  under  that  same  name,  a  theogony 
and  cosmogony  in  one  are  described.  The  highest  divine 
being  is  the  Nous,  the  primordial  light  (identical  with  the 
Poimandres  who  gives  the  revelation).  Out  of  the  Nous  the 
iyio^  A0709  proceeds,  and  subsequently  the  Nous,  Demiour- 
gos,  still  later  the  Anthropos  awry  iiro9,  ?Si09  tAco?.  All 
these  three  emanations  engage  in  creative  activity.  Par- 
ticularly the  Logos  on  first  coming  forth  from  the  Ur-light 
separates  the  elements  of  fire  and  air,  but  remains  entangled 
in  the  as  yet  unseparated  water  and  earth.  Afterwards 
when  the  Demiourgos  Nous  has  created  the  seven  spirits  of 
the  spheres,  the  Logos  leaps  upward  from  the  lower  ele- 
ments and  unites  himself  with  the  Demiurge,  the  two  hence- 
forth forming  a  sort  of  Homousia.  Here  accordingly  we 
have  a  Logos  and  a  Nous,  both  sons  of  the  Ur-light,  flashed 
forth  from  the  supreme  Nous  and  remaining  in  a  certain 
relation  to  him  as  well  as  entering  upon  a  close  relation  to 
each  other/'  In  another  piece  of  the  Hermetic  collection, 
entitled  the  TActov  A6yo^,  the  Logos  likewise  appears  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  supernatural 
being  produced  in  man  in  the  new  birth,  so  that  here  the 
ontological  and  the  soteriological  conceptions  are  combined. 
In  what  Reitzenstein  calls  the  "Strassburg  Cosmogony", 
the  following  representation  of  the  Supreme  God  occurs: 
"Having  drawn  off  from  himself  a  certain  portion  of  his 

'Reitzenstein  thinks  the  peculiar  situation  in  the  Poimandres  can 
only  be  explained  from  dependence  on  the  old  Ptah-theology  of  Mem- 
phis. In  an  inscription  of  the  Vlllth  C^tury  B.C.  Ptah  is  represented 
as  the  heart  (=  nous)  and  tongue  (=  logos)  of  the  gods.  At  the 
same  time  Horos  and  Tot  (who  together  =  Ptah)  are  represented 
as  the  heart  and  tongue  of  Atum  respectively.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  others  deny  every  connection  of  the  Poimandres 
theogony  with  this  ancient  Egyptian  speculation.  So  Zielinski,  Arch, 
f.  Religionnviss.,  1906,  pp.  27-29.  The  representation  in  the  Poim- 
andres is  held  to  be  composite  even  after  the  elimination  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  elements,  which  Reitzenstein  himself  recognizes,  by  Bousset, 
Gott.  Gel  Anz,  1906,  p.  697,  and  Dibelius,  Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchengesch,, 
1905,  pp.  178-183.  If  it  is  composite,  the  above  combination  loses 
much  of  its  ontological  significance. 
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manifold  power  (=^  Logos- Heniies)  •  .  .  he  charged  him 
to  fashion  the  a!l-beaotifuI  world".'*^  In  the  same  work 
Reitzenstein  also  discusses  an  Ave-Maria  text  preserved  on 
an  ostrakon  of  the  VI th  century./*'  In  this  text  the  words 
"thou  shalt  conceive'*  are  lacking.  He  interprets  this  as 
implying  that  the  conception  has  already  taken  place,  viz. 
at  that  ver>^  moment  through  the  Angel's  speaking  unto  the 
Virgin.  Reitzenstein  ventures  to  regard  this  as  the  original 
version  of  the  nativity-story,  older  than  the  present  synop- 
tical account,  and  brings  it  into  connection  with  Gnostic 
texts  in  which  it  is  the  Logos-Gabriel  who  makes  the  an- 
nunciation to  Mary.^^  This  would  furnish  an  instance  of 
the  Logos-ontolog}^ — brought  into  connection  with  the  in- 
carnation of  Jesus,  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Logos  himself 
creating  per  modum  verbi  in  the  Virgin  his  own  human 
nature,  and  uniting  Himself  with  the  same.^'^ 

The  value  of  these  Hermetic  speculations  for  throwing 
light  upon  the  Prologue  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  their  pre-Johannine  currency  or  even  their  cotemporane- 


**So  Zwfi  religionsgesch.  Frag  en,  p.  53.  Later  on  in  the  same 
piece  Logos  is  the  son  of  Hermes,  p.  56. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  113-131- 

*'Oii  this  view,  as  Reitzenstein  suggests,  the  Logos-doctrine  of  the 
Prologue  would  not  so  much  be  a  different  conception  substituted  for 
the  original  synoptical  one,  but  a  direct  development  out  of  the  older 
synoptical  version.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  as  !ate  writers 
33  Ephraim  Syr,  and  John  of  Damascus  speak  of  Mary  having  con- 
ceived through  the  ear,  Krebs,  p.  154,  note  6. 

*  Hence  in  a  sermon  by  Pseudo-Athanasius  appeal  is  made  in  refu- 
tation of  the  above  error  to  the  statement  of  Lk,  i.  ^  "And  the 
angel  departed  from  her";  if  he  departed  this  proves  that  he  was 
not  the  Logos-Angel  abiding  in  her  united  to  his  own  human  nature. 

The  conception  of  the  Logos  as  producing  his  own  human  nature  in 
the  Virgin  is  already  found  in  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I,  33,  Cpr.  Cramer 
in  Zeitsch,  f.  Neui,  Wiss.,  rgoi,  p.  314.  Here,  however,  the  Logos 
!i  not  identified  with  the  speaking  angel,  but  only  with  the  Suvafut 
■Y^tirrav  of  which  the  angel  speaks,  cpr.  Veil,  Justins  des  Philosophen 
und  Mdrtyref^s  Rechtferiigung,  1894,  pp.  70,  71.  Cramer  qualifies  the 
representation  that  the  preexistcnt  Christ  begat  the  historical  Chri:st*  a 
*'hoarstrdubende  Vorstclhtng**  and  seeks  to  eliminate  it  from  Justin 
by  excision*  But  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it  from  Justin's 
premises. 
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ousness  with  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  established. 
Reitzenstein  dates  the  Poimandres-corpus  from  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  correctness  of  this  dating  is  disputed  by 
others.  But,  apart  from  that,  the  grounds  on  which  he  be- 
lieves that  the  substance  of  the  Hermetic  ideas,  as  embod- 
ied in  a  more  primitive  form  of  the  first  document  (the 
Poimandres  proper),  can  be  carried  back  into  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  or  earlier  are  very  precarious. 
His  main  reliance  is  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  fifth 
vision  of  the  .Shepherd  of  Hermas  on  the  vision  with  which 
the  Poimandres  opens.  Dibelius  and  Krebs  have  shown 
how  weak  this  position  is,  and  how  easily  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  documents  may  be  reversed  and  the  Poiman- 
dres made  dependent  on  the  Shepherd.*®  As  to  the  "Strass- 
burg  cosmogony",  the  papyrus  on  which  this  is  preserved  is 
from  the  IVth  century,  the  ostrakon  containing  the  peculiar 
Ave-Maria  text  is  of  the  Vlth  century  after  Christ.  Reit- 
zenstein's  efforts  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  this  late 
date  and  the  earlier  period  and  to  make  plausible  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Hermetic  religion  with  Hermetic  writings  as 
early  as  the  Ptolemaeic  age  are  exceedingly  unconvincing. 
If  the  speculations  in  question  are  of  later  origfin  they  fall 
in  line  with  the  Gnostic  teachings  of  a  similar  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  Valentinian  gnosis,  and  lose  all  significance 
for  the  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Prologue. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Reitzenstein  himself  does  not 
put  an  ontologfical  or  ontogenetic  interpretation  upon  the 
Logos-name  as  used  by  John.  In  his  view  the  Johannine 
Logos  is  nothing  but  the  divine  word  of  revelation.  The 
dependence  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  the  Logos-conception 
is  concerned,  on  the  Hermetic  belief  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  that  popular  aspect  of  the  latter  which  makes  Hermes 
the  Logos,  the  Revealer.    The  emanation-mythology  would 

••Dibelius  in  Zeitschr.  /.  Kirchengesch.  1905,  pp.  175  flP.;  Krebs  op. 
cit,  pp.  137-142.  According  to  Granger,  Journal  of  Theolog,  Studies, 
1904,  the  word  Poimandres  does  not  even  mean  "shepherd",  but 
"witness",  being  taken  from  the  Coptic,  in  which  he  assumes  the 
treatise  to  have  been  originally  composed. 
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not  have  cast  its  reflex  in  the  Prologue,  The  other  respects 
in  which  according;  to  Reitzenstein  the  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  formulas  of  expression  of  the  Hermetic  mysti- 
cism have  influenced  the  Fourth  Gospel  do  not  concern  us 
here.*» 

From  PhilOj  whose  Logos-doctrine  has  been  so  often 
made  the  proximate  source  of  the  Johannine  conception^ 
we  can  see  how  germane  ontological  and  ontogenetic 
questions  were  to  the  idea.  The  use  made  of  it  by  Philo 
was  not  in  itself  favorable  to  the  raising  of  such  problems. 
In  fact  every  precise  formulation  and  definite  solution  in 
connection  with  them  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  main 
use  the  Logos-conception  subserved  in  the  system  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosophen  If  none  the  less  we  find  Philo 
raising  these  questions  and  framing  an  answer  to  them 
which  at  least  preserves  the  semblance  of  an  ontology  of 
the  Logos,  this  is  convincing  evidence  that  the  idea  could 
scarcely  be  thought  without  this.  The  Philonic  Logos 
serves  to  effect  that  converse  and  interaction  between  God 
and  the  world  which  the  transcendence  of  God  renders  it 
impossible  for  Him  to  maintain  directly.  But  this  requires 
from  the  outset  a  certain  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity  in 
the  conception  formed  of  his  nature,  provenience  and  po- 
sition. If  the  Logos  were  made  truly  divine,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  him  into  touch  with  the  world  would  be  quite  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
sharply  separated  from  the  divine  nature  the  same  difficulty 
would  arise  at  the  other  end,  viz.  as  to  how  the  Logos  could 
be  in  close  touch  with  God;  by  his  own  distinctness  from 
God  he  would  only  accentuate  the  separateness  between 
God  and  the  creature.  Hence  the  Logos  oscillates  between 
God  and  the  world ;  he  is  Bevrepo^  0€(k,  ^66pio%^  p.€06pio^ 
^i5eTt9,  is  called  God  iv  Karaxpn^^t  only,  is  neither  &y^To^ 
i9    0€6^   nor    7A7JT09   o»?   i/*ct9,    but    afiifxOT^pot^  ipL^ipeimv}^ 

•Cpr.  Kreb3,  op.  cit.^  under  the  heading  Poimandres  und  Johannes, 
pp.  157-172 

"Euscbius,  Praep.  Ev.  VII,  13;  11,  625  Mangcy;  Quis  ret.  dw,  her., 
42;  III.  47  Cohi>-Wendland;  Somn,  I.  39;  HI,  253  CW;  II,  28;  IH, 
aSg  C  W. 
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But  the  uncertainty  in  the  point  of  nature  carries  with  it  the 
same  kind  of  indefiniteness  as  regards  personality,  for  the 
definite  and  positive  conception  of  the  Logos  as  hypos- 
tatical  would  have  forced  the  issue  between  his  subsumption 
under  the  divine  or  under  the  created.**  Here  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  strands  in  Philo's  philosophy  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  interest  in  upholding  the  transcendence  of  God  consis- 
tently with  God's  operation  in  the  world.  By  conceiving 
the  Logos  as  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas,  not,  however,  as 
something  distinct  from  God,  but  as  the  image  of  the  world 
objective  to  God  in  God's  own  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
conceiving  of  him  after  the  Stoic  fashion  as  efficient  and 
operative  in  the  world,  a  representation  was  found  which, 
in  semblance  at  least,  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  Logos  in  this  conception  is  God,  something  in 
God,  and  yet  distinct  from  God,  something  ideally  objec- 
tive to  the  mind  of  God.  To  be  sure  the  problem  is  only 
solved  in  appearance,  not  in  reality,  for  in  the  question  how 
the  Platonic  ideas,  which  to  Philo  form  a  part  of  God's 
life,  can  at  the  same  time  operate  upon  the  world  as  the 
Stoic  Logos,  it  reemerges  in  all  its  former  acuteness.  It 
will  be  perceived  from  the  above  that  the  Philonic  Logos 
is  in  his  very  essence  unthinkable  apart  from  the  world,  in 
fact  is  the  world  as  ideally  present  to  the  mind  of  God.'^ 
Even  those  names  of  the  Logos  which  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  give  him  a  degree  of  immanent  significance  for 
God,  on  closer  examination  appear  to  have  as  their  neces- 
sary correlate  his  significance  for  the  world,  and  to  be  un- 
derstandable from  this  point  of  view  only.  The  Logos  is 
irpoardyopo^y    Trpea-fiurepa^y    wpea-fivraro^    vkfe,     but  he  bears 

"  In  favor  of  the  personality  Hcinze,  Lehre  vom  Logos,  pp.  291-294. 
The  question  is  unanswered  and  unanswerable  according  to  Zeller,  Die 
Phil,  der  Griechen,  III,  2*,  p.  378;  Schiirer,  Gesch,  des  jUd.  Volkes, 
ni*,  p.  556;  Reville,  La  doctrine  du  Logos,  pp.  26,  29;  against  person- 
ality: Drummond,  Philo  Judaeus^  II,  223-273;  Grill,  Unters.  db,  d. 
Entsteh,  des  vierten  Ev.  I,  pp.  139-144. 

"Here  the  fundamental  difiFcrcnce  between  Philo's  Logos  and  the 
Logos  of  John  can  be  most  clearly  perceived.  The  former  creates 
and  can  create  because  he  is  not-God,  John's  Logos  creates  and  can 
create  because  He  is  God. 
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these  names  in  his  capacity  of  fcocfio^;  porjrd^  with  an  im- 
plied side-reference  to  the  vetinpo^  vt<k,  the  visible 
world,^^  Now  for  the  Logos  thus  conceived  there  was 
really  no  need  of  ontological  or  ontogenetic  definition,  since 
the  conception  itself  defines  his  position  with  the  Godhead, 
Notwithstanding  this  we  find  Philo  not  infrequently  em- 
ploying terms  for  the  purpose  of  such  definition,  as  if  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  speak  of  a  Logos 
without  seeking  to  define,  after  some  fashion,  his  affiliation 
with  and  provenience  from  God.  The  Logos  has  for  his 
father  God,  for  his  mother  Wisdom.^*  The  designation  of 
htm  as  eUmv  ffeov  comes  still  nearer  to  the  purpose,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  coupled  with  the  predicate  o  iyyvrdrw 
"the  one  nearest  to  God'\  which  has  reminded  some  exegetes 
of  Jno.  i.  I  {o  Xoyo^  ^^  ^P^  toj^  fftov),^^  And  here  we 
have  something  inherently  expressed  by  the  Logos-name 
itself;  he  is  eUdtv  because  Logos,  for  the  point  of  the 
figure  in  tUoiP  lies  in  the  co-spirituality  of  the  Logos  with 
God,  and  this  co-spirituality  belongs  to  him  because  he  is 
the  objective  content  of  God's  reason  (=  Logos).**®  The 
same  applies  to  the  equation  (^fcia  Bcov  6  Xoyof;^^'^  or  when 
the  Logos  is  described  as  aifB-fiXto^  avytf  in  distinction  from 
God  the  ^X*o?,  or  when  God  is  called  17  toO  fj  pea fivrdrov 
\6yov  TTTjjTj.^^    In  all  these  cases  the  figures  are  but  so  many 

"5om«.  1,  371  in.  asi  CW:  Conf.  ling.  14;  H.  241   CW;  28;  II, 
2S7  CW;  Agric.  12;  II,  106  CW;  5.  q.  D.  s,  imm,  6;  II.  63  CW. 
^De  prof.  20;  Ij  562  M  i  warpm  /ttv  6iov,  09  icai  rutv  crv^iravT<iJV  icrri 
^«anj/>,  /4ip*pof  S<  <ro<^«i5,  BC  ^s  ra  o\a  TfX$€v  tk  yhfta^iv.      Notice  the 
l;de- reference  to  the  world  even  here. 
*D€  prof.  19;  I,  561  M. 
""Here  again  the  fact  shotild  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  as  tlKutv  the 
Logos  already  postulates  the  world:    Xoyo^  Sc  iariy  cZjcc^v  $€ov  &*  ov 
<rv^ira<i  o  icoct/juk  iSrrf^ovpytlro.      Nevertheless    the   idea   of   closeness 
to  God  is  tindoubtedly  present;  Cpr  Grill,  Untcrs.  I,  p.  107  *'Mit  dem 
Wesen  des  Logos  als  des  Geistigsten  ist  es  hienach  gegebcn,  dass  er 
Idas  Abbild  Gottes  und  als  solches  Gott  am  nachste^  stehend  ist.     In 
'der  Vorstcllung  des    ctVtuK    liegt    also    wescntHch    das    Moment    der 
Unraittelbarkeit   des   Verhaltnis^es   zu   Gott,   der  engsten   Ziisammen- 
gehorigkeit  mit  ihm/' 
"Ug.  Qlltg.  III.  31;  L  134  CW. 
••Qi*.  det  poL  ins,  22;  L  277  CW. 
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variations  of  the  Logos-figure:  what  they  affirm  of  the 
being  of  the  Logos  with  God  or  of  his  provenience  from 
God  could  be  affirmed  by  means  of  the  Logos-idea  as  truly,  if 
not  so  graphically.  And  in  all  these  cases  we  have  a  sort  of 
ontology  of  the  Logos,  though  it  is  kept  throughout  related 
to  the  world  and  is  of  a  psychological,  not  of  a  strictly  meta- 
physical, nature,  Philo  being  prevented  from  indulging  in 
the  latter  by  the  terms  of  his  system.  That  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  required  some  such  definition  of  being  and  proven- 
ience can  be  even  more  clearly  observed  when  Philo  comes 
to  speak  of  the  impartation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world  and 
to  man.  "Every  man  is  as  to  his  understanding  inhabited 
by  a  divine  Logos  being  thus  an  impress  {iic^Myelov)^^  a 
detached  portion  {lvir6airaaiui)  or  an  effulgence  {avoA- 
ytia-fia)  of  the  blessed  nature  of  God".*^*  The  most  realistic 
cosmogonic  language  is  not  shunned  when  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  the  demiurge  as  father  and  Episteme  as  mother 
is  described  in  the  following  terms :  i  ( soil,  ry  iTrumifm) 
avpwp  6  0€i^  ovx  ^  AvOptoiro^  !(nr€ip€  yivtaiVy  ^  Si  irapaSe^a^ 
fidinf  rh  rov  0€ov  tnripiiaTa  rtKea^poi^  ASiai  riv  fuivov  xal 
ayairrfTOP  viip  airacwiae  rSpSe  rip  tedafAOp.^^  Though  this  is 
said  of  the  birth  of  the  visible  world,  the  terms  employed 
(the  mother  =  Episteme  =  Sophia,  and  the  title  "Son") 
mark  it  as  the  counterpart  of  the  birth  of  the  higher  Logos 
in  God. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  was  that  in  the 
idea  of  the  Logos  which  invited  an  ontological  use  of  the 
conception.  That  Philo  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  a 
mere  psychological  or  metaphorical  ontology  was  not  due 
to  the  idea  in  itself,  but  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  uncertain 
position  of  his  Logos-subject.  The  situation  would  become 
quite  different  when  a  subject  was  given  in  regard  to  whose 

"D^  Opif.  Mundi,  51. 

^De  ebriet.  31;  II,  176  CW.  Reitzenstein  (Poimandres,  p.  41)  finds 
in  this  the  influence  of  Egyptian  mythology.  Cpr.  also  (ibid,)  the 
Platonizing  representation  of  Plutarch  (De  Is,  et  Osir,  53-54)  clothed 
in  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris-Isis,  Horos-Typhon. 
Here  also  there  are  two  Logoi,  Osiris  =  ico<rfAo«  inqri^t  Horos  = 
KoirfJLOi  alirOriToi, 
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essential  deity  and  true  hypostatical  character  in  the  form 
of  eternal  divine  sonship  there  existed  no  doubt.  Such  a 
subject  was  given  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how,  once  the  Logos-concept  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as 
God,  the  inference  could  fail  to  be  drawn  for  any  length  of 
time  that  the  name  was  also  adapted  to  express  the  mystery 
of  the  personal  relation  to  and  provenience  of  the  Son  from 
the  Father.  A  presumption  is  thus  created  that  the  signifi- 
cant use  of  the  Logos-name  as  a  subject  for  ontological 
predicates  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Prologue  has 
already  for  its  background  a  development  in  this  direction 
in  early  Christian  teaching.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more 
probable  by  the  observation  that  in  the  case  of  analogous 
terms,  which  in  Philo  and  Sap.  Soh  had  shared  with  the 
Logos-name  and  with  Wisdom  the  cosmical  reference^  we 
can  show  how  in  the  New  Testament  teaching  their  christo- 
logical  application  is  immediately  accompanied  by  their  en- 
listment in  the  service  of  ontology*  Thus  the  term  ^Ixmp 
0€ov  occurs  in  Philo  and  in  Sap.  SoL  as  a  predicate  of  the 
Logos  and  of  Wisdom.  It  expresses  an  inherent  character- 
istic of  both.  Even  so,  however,  it  remains  inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  kosmos*  Paul  applies  this  temi  to  Christ 
not  merely  in  respect  of  his  human  nature  in  an  eschatologi- 
cal  sense  (Rom.  viii.  29;  i  Con  xv.  49;  2  Con  iii,  18)  but 
also  in  respect  of  his  deity  in  a  trinitarian  sense.  Christ  is 
tnrdp^mv  eUmu  tcaX  So^a  0€ov  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  2  Con  iv.  4; 
Col.  i.  15,  09  iartv  ^Ik^p  to5  8€qv  tov  aopaTai/\  irpmrAroKO^ 
m-da-ff^  «T&-€ca9.  In  this  last  passage  the  ^^<»toto#co?  shows 
that  the  figure  of  the  ctVcii/  has  already  connected  with  it 
in  Paul's  mind  the  idea  of  provenience;  Christ  is  the  tUmv 
of  the  invisible  God  not  merely  in  respect  of  similarity  to 
God,  but  specifically  in  respect  of  similarity  due  to  deriva- 

•'Tlic  point  of  the  statement  is  not  that  the  visible,  incarnate  Ginst 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  bttt  that  the  divine  Christ,  precisely 
becatise  He  is  invisible,  spiritual  Hiniself,  reproduces  God  io  this 
respect.  It  is  as  tUiar  rov  $t6v  that  He  functioned  in  the  creation 
of  atl  things. 
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tion;  the  €lKmp  not  only  resembles,  it  is  drawn  off 
from  the  prototype.**  Even  more  clearly  the  observation 
can  be  made  in  r^^rd  to  Heb.  i.  3.  Here  Christ  is  described 
as  Amn^Yoo'/bia  rtj^  S6^  teal  ^^apflurr^p  r^  inroarda^^^ 
(tov  tffoO).  The  words  characterize  Him  not  as  the  God- 
man,  but  as  to  his  preexistent  deity,  for  they  are  brought 
into  connection  with  his  mediatorial  activity  in  creating  the 
world  and  in  providence.**  Both  terms  are  found  in  Philo- 
of  the  Logos,  the  former  also  in  Sap.  Sol.  of  "Wisdom"  ;•* 
they  have  here  a  cosmical  reference:  the  soul  is  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  God,  oi  which  seal  the  eternal  Logos  is  the 
Xapatcnip;  every  man  is  inhabited  by  the  divine  Logos,  being 
thus  an  airwiyaaiMi  of  the  nature  of  God;  Wisdom  is  an 
effulgence  from  everlasting  light.  There  is  little  doubt  to 
our  mind  that  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  while  not  excluding 
the  cosmical  use  of  the  figures,  means  to  have  them  under- 
stood  in  an  ontological  sense.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
son  in  creating  carries  the  Wfa  of  God  into  the  world,  and 
stamps  the  world  with  the  xapoicnip  of  God,  but  that  in  his 
own  Person  He  is  the  inravycurfia  and  bears  the  x^P^^'^P  of 
God.  'Awavyaa^  is  a  passive  form  and  therefore  repre- 
sents the  Son  not  so  much  as  an  active  instrument  but 
rather  as  the  passive  product  of  the  awavyd^eip.  As  to 
{nr6^aai^  (  here  =  "substance"  not  =  "person"),  this- 
seems  scarcely  capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  world, 
while  of  the  Son  in  Himself  it  can  be  appropriately  said 
that  the  divine  substance  is  expressed  in  Him.**  We  see 
no  reason,  therefore,  for  abandoning  the  ontological  inter- 
pretation which  has  prevailed  without  dissent  from  the  time 

"This  on  the  supposition  that  irpcDroroKOs is  not  a  mere  figure  for 
precedence,  but  looks  to  the  origin  of  Christ,  in  other  words  that  the 
-roKOf   has  its  own  significance. 

"  Notice  the  particle  re  in  the  following  clause  ^^oiv  re  rk  iravro, 
which  derives  Christ's  function  in  providence  from  his  being  the 
diravyoo-fia  and  ^^paKrrjp  of  God. 

•Z>f  Opif,  Mundi,  51;  I,  51  CW;  De  Plantat.  Noe,  5;  H,  I37  CW,- 
Leg.  aUeg.  Ill,  96;  I,  106  M;  Sap.  Sol,  VII,  26. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  view  above  favored  ;(apcucn;/»  must 
be  given  the  passive  sense  of  i  iari  Kc^apay/iciw .  The  other  view- 
requires  the  active  sense  of  o  xoLpa^rvu, 
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of  the  early  Greek  commentators,  till  a  comparatively  recent 
datc.^**  If  it  is  correct,  we  have  in  this  passage  a  striking 
instance  of  the  early  ontogenetic  use  made  of  terms  pre- 
viously employed  in  cosmical  relations.  What  happened  to 
ilx<iv,  airavyaa^a  and  xapa^cTijp  may  well  have  happened 
to  XJ70?, 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  the  hypostatical  concep- 
tion of  "Wisdom"  in  its  bearing  on  the  problem  in  hand. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the 
precise  point  where  poetic  personification  passes  over  into 
hypostasizing.  Those  who  fix  a  late  date  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Proverbs  and  Job  and  explain  the  peculiar  form 
assiuned  by  the  idea  of  Wisdom  in  these  writings  from  the 
influence  of  Persian  religion  or  of  Greek  philosophy,  will 
naturally  incline  towards  finding  a  Wisdom- hypostasis  even 
here,  whilst  the  advocates  of  an  earlier  date  as  a  rule  favor 
the  theory  of  mere  personification.*^  Difference  of  opinion 
exists  also  in  regard  to  Sirach,  but  that  in  Sapientia  Solo- 
mon is  Wisdom  appears  as  a  fully-developed  hypostatical 
being  is  generally  recognized."*  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  this  question  here.  Although  to  the  writers  of  Job  and 
Proverbs,  or  even  of  Sirach,  Wisdom  might  not  have  come 
to  be  more  than  a  divine  attribute  personified,  nevertheless 
when  later  the  hypostatical  character  of  this  Wisdom  be- 
came an  object  of  belief  and  reflection,  the  descriptions 
given  of  it  and  the  predicates  joined  to  it  in  the  earlier 
period,  would  inevitably,  in  the  light  of  this  new  doctrinal 
apperception,  acquire  a  new  significance.  What  had  been 
said  about  Wisdom  as  an  attribute  might  already,  it  was  felt> 


•  Of  late  the  cosmicaJ  reference  of  the  figures  has  been  advocated  by 
von  SodeUt  in  HoItzmann*s  Handkomminiaf^,  III,  2.  p.  19.  Bruce  re- 
gards it  as  possible,     Thr  Ep.  to  tht  Hebrews,  pp,  37  ff. 

"Cpr.    Friedlander,    Griechische   PhUosophie    im   Alien    TesianunI, 

1904* 
•Heinisch,  Die  GriecK  PhUos,  im  Buche  der  Weisheit  denies  that 

Wisdom  is  in  Sap.  Sol.  a  "Mittclw<sen"  as  in  Philo,  i.c.  that  wisdom 
performs  a  fiinction  which  God  could  not  perform,  but  does  not 
deny  the  hypostatical  character  of  the  conception  (pp.  126-136  in 
UttesL  Abk  I). 
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have  carried  intimations  about  Wisdom  as  an  hypostasis  and 
in  this  view  could  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
And  in  many  cases  the  hypostatical  interpretation  would 
imdoubtedly  be  read  back  as  an  expKcitum  into  the  earlier 
docimients,  where  an  exegesis  guided  by  finer  historical  sense 
would  say  that  at  most  it  could  be  only  hinted  at  and  fore- 
shadowed. Now  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  in  all 
the  sources,  canonical  and  extra-canonical,  where  this  figure 
of  Wisdom  emerges  certain  significant  statements  concern- 
ing its  origin  and  mode  of  existence  with  God  are  made.** 
These  statements  would,  on  the  supposition  of  the  personi- 
fying nature  of  the  description,  be  only  so  many  allegorical 
details  in  the  general  poetic  picture.  Like  the  whole  picture, 
however,  they  would  immediately  become  invested  with  a 
new  and  most  profound  significance,  where  the  attribute 
had  been  recognized  as  veiling  an  h3rpostasis.  Instead  of 
being  taken  as  mere  poetic  embellishments,  they  would  be 
inevitably  seized  upon  as  pointing  to  important  ontological 
and  ontogenetic  verities.  In  view  of  this  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  gather  and  compare  the  statements  referred  to.  In 
Prov.  viii.  22  flF.  Wisdom  speaks  of  herself:  "Jehovah 
formed  me  (other  rendering  "possessed  me")  in  the  be- 
ginning of  His  way,*^^  before  His  works  of  old.  I  was  set 
up  (or  "formed"  or  "anointed")  from  everlasting,  from 
the  beginning,  before  the  earth  was  .  .  .  before  the  hills 
was  I  brought  forth  .  .  .  when  He  established  the  heavens 
I  was  there  .  .  .  then  I  was  with  Him  as  a  masterworkman 
(other  rendering  "as  one  brought  up"^*),  and  I  was  daily 
His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him,  rejoicing  in  His 

•An  exception  must  be  made  for  Banich  Hi.  9— iv.  4  where  in  the 
picture  of  Wisdom  nothing  of  this  nature  occurs. 

"  Frankenberg  in  Nowack's  Handkommentar,  reads  "als  Erstling 
seiner  Schopfung".    But  Jl'B^l  seems  to  point  to  Gen.  }.  i. 

**  Frankenberg  rejects  "masterworkman*'  and  renders  "unter  sdner 
Obhuf '  on  the  ground  that  ny,Vif];t  and  HpntpTD,  as  figures  of  child- 
like deportment,  are  inapplicable  to  the  high  creative  function. 
But  cpr.  Wellhausen,  Das  Ev.  Joh,  p.  123  note  i.  "Chokma,  die  in 
Prov.  viii.  dem  Schopfer  die  bunten  Arten  der  Geschopf e  vorspielt  ehe 
er  sie  tchafft." 
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habitable  earth,  and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men/* 
In  Job,  xxviii.  after  the  contrast  between  htiman  wisdom 
and  the  divine  Wisdom  has  been  pointed  out  in  verses  i-ii 
and  12-22^^  the  poet  continues  to  describe  the  presence  of 
Wisdom  with  God  at  the  time  of  creation  in  the  following 
terms:  "Then  did  He  see  it  and  declare  it;  He  established 
it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out"  (verse  2y).  Sirach  employs 
similar  language.  In  i.  i-io  it  is  said  of  Wisdom:  she 
**comes  from  the  Lord  and  is  with  Him  forever  .  .  .  the 
days  of  eternity  who  shall  number  ?  .  .  .  and  Wisdom  who 
shall  search  out?  .  .  ,  Wisdom  has  been  created  before  all 
things,  and  the  understanding  of  prudence  from  everlasting 
,  ,  .  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne :  He  created  her,  and 
saw  and  numbered  her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  His 
works."  And  in  xxiv.  Wisdom  praises  herself  as  follows: 
**I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  .  ,  .  I 
dwelt  in  high  places  .  .  .  and  in  every  people  and  nation  I 
got  a  possession  ,  .  .  with  all  these  I  sought  rest  .  .  .  then 
the  Creator  of  all  things  ,  .  .  said,  Let  thy  tabernacle  be  in 
Jacob  and  thine  inheritance  in  Israel.  He  created  me  from 
the  beginning  before  the  world ;  and  to  the  end  I  shall  not 
fail  In  the  holy  tabernacle  I  ministered  before  Him  and 
so  was  I  established  in  Zion"  (vss.  i-io^*).  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  statements  are  found  in  Sap.  Sol.  vii.  22-27, 
Here  Solomon  is  introduced  speaking  about  Wisdom:  "She 


"Mcrx,  Hioh  p.  XLII  thinks  that  in  Job  there  is  an  implied  pro- 
test against  the  idea  of  wisdom  as  worked  out  by  Proverbs,  The 
latter  preaches  in  the  pubhc  places,  while  in  Job  wisdom  is  repre* 
scnted  as  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  living.  But  this  overlooks 
the  distinction  between  hnman  and  divine  wisdom.  The  latter  is  a 
hidden  wisdom  in  Proverbs  also  (viii.  22-^z)  cpr.  Friedlander, 
Griech.  Phil  im  AlL  Test,  p,  122. 

^  Friedlander  would  find  in  this  definite  location  of  Wisdom  in 
Israel  and  Zion,  implying  its  identification  with  the  law,  a  partic-ularis- 
tic  and  legalistic  departure  from  the  Wisdom-teaching  of  Proverbs. 
0/>,  cit.,  p.  166,  This  is  hardly  just  to  Sir.,  for  according  to  i.  q,  10 
Wisdom  is  in  his  view,  no  less  than  that  of  Proverbs,  poured  out 
Qpon  God^s  works  and  found  with  all  flesh  according  to  his  gift.  Even 
the  context  of  xxiv.  8  flF.  docs  not  fail  to  state  that  Wisdom  has 
gotten  a  possession  in  every  people  and  nation. 
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that  is  the  artificer  of  all  things  taught  me  .  .  .  for  there 
is  in  her  (other  reading:  "she  is")  a  spirit  quick  of  under- 
standing, holy»  alone  in  kind  (monc^nes),  manifold,  subtle, 
freely  moving,  clear  in  utterance,  unpolluted,  distinct,  im- 
harmed,  loving  what  is  good,  keen,  unhindered,  beneficent, 
loving  toward  man,  steadfast,  sure,  free  from  care,  all- 
powerful,  all-surveying,  and  penetrating  through  all  spirits 
,  .  .  Wisdom  is  more  mobile  than  any  motion;  yea  she 
pervadeth  and  penetrateth  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pure- 
ness.  For  she  is  a  breath  (  ajiik  )  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  a  clear  effluence  (  inrop^ia  )  of  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty ...  an  effulgence  (  iivauycurfjui )  from  everlasting 
light,  and  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the  working  of  God,  and 
an  image  (  eUwv  )  of  His  goodness.  And  she,  being  one, 
hath  power  to  do  all  things ;  and  remaining  in  herself,  re- 
neweth  all  things.  And  from  generation  to  generation 
passing  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  men  friends  of  God  and 
prophets."  And  in  viii.  3,  4:  "She  glorifieth  her  noble 
birth  in  that  it  is  given  her  to  live  with  God,  and  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all  loved  her,  for  she  is  initiated  into 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  she  chooseth  out  for  Him  His 
works  ...  an  artificer  of  the  things  that  are".  According 
to  ix.  4,  10  ^he  sits  by  God  on  his  throne.''* 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  this  wisdom-liter- 
ature the  precise  and  carefully-guarded  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  later  church-theology.  Certain  things  are 
said  of  Wisdom,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  incorporate 
into  the  scientifically  formulated  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  the  Trinity.  Instead  of  wondering  at  this  we 
ought  rather  to  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  on  the 
whole  the  wisdom-conception  fits  into  the  subsequent  reve- 
lation concerning  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  His  place 
within  the  Godhead.  To  be  particularly  noticed,  however, 
for  our  present  purpose  is  the  fact  that  this  rich  elaboration 

**In  Enoch  xlii.  i,  2  Wisdom  also  is  hypostatically  conceived:  not 
finding  place  among  mankind,  she  returns  to  her  place  and  takes  her 
abode  among  the  angels.  According  to  2  Enoch  xxx.  8  God  com- 
manded Wisdom  to  create  man. 
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which  the  idea  of  Wisdom  had  received  at  the  hand  of 
Old  Testament  revelation  and  Jewish  theology,  could  not 
fail  to  influence  the  development  of  the  Logos-doctrine, 
That  Wisdom  and  the  Logos  were  closely-allied  conceptions, 
and  that  many  features  originally  pertaining  to  the  former 
were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  latter  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Even  some  of  the  earliest  descriptions  invited  this. 
The  representation  that  Jehovah  "declared'*  Wisdom  (Job 
xxviii.  27),  that  she  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High  (Sir,  xxiv.  3)  seems  to  make  her  procession 
from  God  resemble  that  of  the  Word,  With  this  agrees  the 
later  statement  of  Sap.  SoL  that  she  is  a  breath  of  the  power 
of  God  (vii.  25).  The  circumstance  that  both  Wisdom 
and  the  Word  have  a  mediatorial  function  in  creation  and 
providence  would  also  facilitate  such  an  interchange  of  at- 
tributes and  predicates.  But  it  can  also  be  shown  a  pos- 
teriori that  Wisdom  and  the  Logos  were  identified.  In  Sap- 
SoL  ix.  I  we  read  that  God  is  o  ir^ii^aa^  ra  wdpra  iu  \6^<^ 
to  which  is  added  *cm  r^  uo^la  acv  KaT€<TfC€va<ra^  avBpmtrov, 
The  Logos  is  characterized  in  xvi,  12  as  o  irapra  ImfAcvo^^ 
a  soteriological  character  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Wisdom, 
X,  I,  4,  6.  9,  15;  xi,  1  ff.  That  in  Philo  Wisdom  and  the 
Logos  (^  Reason)  are  practically  identical  has  been  shown 
above.  Philo  appeals  to  Prov.  viii.  22  where  he  represents 
the  Logos  as  the  child  of  God  and  Wisdom.'^'*  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  hypostatical  Wisdom  was 
recognized  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
as  embodied  in  Christ,  and  that  consequently  in  their 
circle  also  the  Logos-conception  of  Christ  could  easily  bor- 
row traits  from  the  Wisdom-Doctrine.'^*  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Prologue  itself  contains  some  traces  of  this 
mutual  fructification  which  the  Wisdom  and  the  Logos- 

"Z>#  ebriet,  31;  IT,  176  CW;  Friedlander,  Der  varchrUtliche  jM, 
GnosHrismus,  p,  54;  Griech.  PkiL  im  Ali,  Test,  p.  86. 

"Cpr.  Mt  xi.  19;  Lk.  vii.  35;  xL  ^g;  i  Cor.  L  24,  30;  K,  7.  8; 
2  Cor.  ii.  14;  iv.  4;  Col.  ii.  3.  Krcbs»  pp.  81*93  seems  to  assume  that 
the  whole  teaching  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians  with  its  emphasis  on 
knowledge  and  wisdom  rests  on  the  background  of  the  identification 
of  Christ  with  Wisdom.  This  would  be  difficult  to  prove* 
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conception  received  from  each  other.  The  iv  &pj(S  of  Jno. 
i.  I,  while  pointing  back  to  Gen.  i.  i,  probably  also  alludes 
to  Prov.  viii,  23  7rp6  rov  ai&po^  idtiuXioHri  fu  iv  apxS 
Trpo  ToD  T^i^  yriv  rroifiaaij''  The  description  of  the  Logos 
as  a  mediator  in  creation  in  verse  3  may  well  have  the  same 
double  background  of  the  creative  word  in  Gen.  i.  and  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  creative  Wisdom  in 
Prov.  viii.  and  other  passages  of  the  Wisdom-literature. 
The  idea  of  a  tabernacling  of  the  Logos  in  verse  14  has  a 
striking  parallel  in  the  use  of  the  same  figure  with  refer- 
ence to  Wisdom  taking  up  its  abode  among  Israel.^*  The 
close  association  between  Logos  and  light  in  the  Pro- 
logue likewise  favors  the  view  that  the  wisdom-teaching 
was  one  of  the  contributory  sources  to  John's  teaching  on 
this  subject.  The  occurrence  of  the  pleroma-conception  in 
the  Prologue  on  the  one  hand  as  associated  with  the  Logos, 
in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  on  the  other  hand  as  as- 
sociated with  the  Wisdom  in  Christ,  perhaps  also  points  to 
an  inner  connection  between  the  two  ideas.''* 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  part  of  the  ontological  and  ontogenetic  as- 

^  Similarly  i  Jno.  i.  i  <iir*  <tf>x9<  seems  to  point  back  to  Sir.  xxiv 
9  and  Rev.  iii.  14  ij  Apxrj  t^  icrurca>f  rov  6€ov  may  have  its  precedent 
in   Prov.  viii.  2a    Kvpio^  <UruT€¥  /m  (&f>x^  o8(i»v  avrot). 

Bugge,  Das  Gesetz  und  Christus,  Zeitsch,  f,  N,  7.  Wiss,  1903,  pp.  89 
ff.  thinks  that  the  equation  of  Logos  with  Wisdom  is  but  one  instance 
of  the  general  identification  of  Christ  with  the  hypostatical  Thora. 

"Sir.  xxiv.  8;  Bar.  iii.  ZJ- 

"The  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  make  explicit  use  of  the  conception 
of  "Wisdom".  It  has  been  suggested  by  Grill  (Untersuch.  I,  pp.  199- 
201)  that  this  is  due  to  a  conscious  avoidance  of  the  term  on  the 
part  of  the  Evangelist  occasioned  by  the  abuse  made  of  it  in  Gnostic 
speculation.  Sophia  as  one  of  the  aeons  played  a  prominent  role  in 
several  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  She  did  not  belong  to  the  higher 
aeons,  which  came  first  in  the  self -unfolding  of  the  divi«e  being,  but 
received  her  place  among  the  later  and  latest  emanations,  so  as  to 
actually  fall  out  of  the  pleroma  into  the  hyle.  Avoidance  of  the 
explicit  name  Sophia  for  the  reason  stated  would  not,  of  course, 
hinder,  but  rather  promote  the  transferring  of  certain  Wisdom-predi- 
cates to  the  Logos,  and  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that  the  Prologue  looks  back  to  the  earlier  Wisdom-teaching  in  its 
purer  form. 
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sociations  with  which  the  conception  of  Wisdom  was  so 
richly  invested  from  the  beginning  came  to  attach  to  the 
Logos-name.  Some  have  found  in  the  ^p  Trpofi  toi^  8€6p 
of  Jno.  i,  I  a  direct  reference  to  Prov.  viii,  27  trufxwaprjfjLtiv 
avT^  .^^  But  whether  any  weight  be  attached  to  this  detail- 
point  or  not,  at  any  rate  the  belief  that  the  Logos-name 
from  its  earliest  use  in  Christian  circles  carried  with  it  a 
certain  ontological  flavor,  has  a  high  degree  of  plausibility. 
In  the  next  place  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  Memra-doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  Theology.  If  a  hypostatical  **Word*'  was 
known  to  this  previously  to  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
this  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the 
ontogenetic  use  of  the  conception  in  John.  For  the  *Vord" 
is  so  plainly  a  product  of  the  divine  act  of  speaking,  that 
once  being  hypostatized  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  share  as  a 
hypostasis  in  this  dependence  on  God  for  its  origin^  con- 
ceived after  the  manner  of  speaking.  Unfortunately  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  old  this  Jewish  conception  of  a  hypos- 
tatical Memra  is.  In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  there  occurs 
frequently  the  phrase  ** Memra  of  Jehovah'*  side  by  side  with 
two  other  phrases  *'Sbekhinta  of  Jehovah'*  and  ^'J^'^^^^  ^^ 
Jehovah*'.  These  phrases  do  not,  according  to  Dalman,*^ 
designate  hypostatical  entities  distinct  from  God,  but  are 
used  as  circumlocutions,  where  the  Old  Testament  predicates 
anthropomorphisms  of  the  Deity,  in  order  that  these  may  no 
longer  appear  directly  combined  with  Jehovah.  To  a  limited 
extent  these  same  phrases  seem  to  have  come  into  use  out- 
side of  the  stated  Targum-address,  The  next  step  in  the 
development  of  the  usage  seems  to  have  been  that  "Memra 
of  Jehovah'*  was  no  longer  confined  to  anthropomorphic 
contexts,  but  became  a  reverential  designation  of  God  in 
general.®^  But  even  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  stop.  The 
frequent  substitution  of  Memra  for  God  would  naturally 


•Cpr.  Norden,  DU  mttike  Kunstprosa,  II,  p.  474. 

^  Die  WorU  Jesu,  I,  p.  187.  In  later  Targums  is  also  found,  instead 
pf  Memra.  "Dibbcra"  or  "Dibbura  of  Jehovah." 

"Cpr.  Weber,  Jud.  Theo!.*  p.  182.  Weber  docs  not  clearly  distin- 
^ish  between  a  drcutnlocutory  and  an  hypostatical  Memra. 
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tend  towards  hypostasizing.  In  a  certain  passage^'  it  is 
said  that  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law  the  Dibbur  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  God,  went  to  every  Israelite  in 
the  camp,  asked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  receive  it, 
and  kissed  every  one  who  agreed  to  do  so  on  his  mouth. 
This  can  hardly  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  personification 
or  reverential  speech  about  God.®*  As  stated,  however,  we 
are  not  certain  how  early  or  late  the  circumlocutory  use 
passed  over  into  the  hypostatical  representation.  Some 
would  find  the  hypostasis  as  early  as  4  Ezra  iv.  43  where 
it  is  said  that  "the  Word**  proceeds  from  God,  as  in  the 
Targum.  But  the  Old  Testament  likewise  has  this  as  a 
mere  personification.  We  cannot  even  be  certain  that  the 
circumlocutory  use  has  influenced  the  Prologue.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  such  influence  is  traceable  in  Jno.  i.  14,  be- 
cause here  the  three  ideas  of  the  Memra,  the  Shekhinta  and 
the  Jekara  occur  together.**  But  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
prove  that  there  is  anything  in  this  verse  that  cannot  be 
adequately  explained  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  joint- 
occurrence  of  the  three  phrases  is  easily  accounted  for,  since 
the  Shekhina  and  the  glory  go  naturally  together,  and  the 
resumption  of  the  term  Logos  as  connected  with  the  other 
two  would  be  suggested  to  the  Evangelist  by  his  desire  to 
emphasize  the  palpable  presence  and  bodily  manifestation 
of  the  Logos  among  men,  since  the  Shekhina  was  the  most 

"  Shir  Rabba.  T.  quoted  by  Weber,  p.  180. 

•*  Against  Dalman  w4io  would  deny  the  real  hypostasis  cpr.  Bousset, 
Die  Rel.  des  Judenth*  p.  398,  note  2.  There  is  force  also  in  the  words 
of  Hackspill  {Revue  biblique  intemationale)  ^  1902,  p.  62:  "Peut-on  dire 
que  dans  toutes  ces  locutions  la  Parole  ne  soit  autre  chose  qu'un  acte 
de  Dieu,  une  manifestation  de  sa  volont^  ad  extra?  Si  la  parole  est 
identique  i  I'etrc  divin,  pourquoi  fait-on  dire  i  Dieu  "Ma  Parole" 
quand  on  pouvait  lui  faire  dire  simplement  "Moi"?  pourquoi  cc  soin 
scrupuleux  k  faire  agir  la  Parole  comme  intermddiaire  entre  Dieu  et 
les  hommes.  A  quoi  bon  choisir  un  tntermediaire  apte  a  prevenir  toute 
relation  directe,  si  cet  intermediaire  est  identique  i  Tun  des  deux  termes 
extremes,  c'est  a  Dieu?  La  frequence  du  recours  .  .  .  prouve  .  .  .  que 
cette  conception  .  .  .  avait  du  prendre  une  consistance  plus  que  logique 
dans  la  reflexion  religieuse  juive." 

"So  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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substantial  form  of  God  s  real  presence  with  his  people  un- 
der the  old  covenant.**  We  do  not  pass  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibilities  in  this  matter. 

The  recently  recovered  "Odes  of  Solomon"  would  bear  a 
conclusive  witness  to  the  early  familiarity  of  Jewish  circles 
with  a  hypostatical  ''Word**,  if  Harnack's  view  in  regard 
to  the  original  Jewish  provenience  of  the  Odes  (with  later 
Christian  interpolations)  could  be  accepted,*^^  They  might 
render  the  same  service  on  the  hypothesis  of  Rendel  Harris, 
the  re-discoverer  and  editor  of  the  Odes,  who  assigns  them 
to  a  Jewish-Christian  source  and  thinks  that  the  elements 
regarded  by  Harnack  as  interpolations  are  original^*  For 
a  Jewish-Christian  Logos-conception  at  so  early  a  date 
might  point  back  to  the  still  earlier  existence  of  the  same 
in  purely  Jewish  circles*  In  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  dating  of  the  Odes  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them  for  proving  an  early  development  of  the  Memra- 
doctrine,®*  But  the  Odes,  altogether  apart  from  this  ques- 
tion, possess  an  interest  in  themselves  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  general  and  of  their  Logos- 
conception  to  the  Johannine  Logos  in  particular.  Here, 
however,  ever)''thing  again  depends  on  the  date  assigned  to 
them.  The  lively  discussions  of  the  past  three  years  have 
shown  that  the  problems  of  provenience  and  date  are  yet 
far  from  ripe  for  a  final  decision.**'    H  the  Odes  are  gnostic 

"In  Sir  xxiv.  8-12,  the  Sophia  and  the  Shckhina  arc  broiight 
into  connection. 

"  Flemming  und  Ha  mack,  Ein  Jiid.-Christi  Psalmhuch  aus  dem 
ifsttn  Jahrhundert  m  Text,  «.  Vnt.,  igio.  III,  s,  4.  Harnack  pttts  the 
Jewish  author  between  50  B.C.  and  67  A.D.,  the  interpolator  about  100. 

^  The  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Sotomott^^   191 1. 

•Ctemen  in  TheoL  Rundschau,  1911,  pp,  18,  19.  thinks  that  the  re- 
peated association  in  the  Odes  of  the  conceptions  Logos-Light-Lifc  is 
not  to  be  explained  from  dependence  of  the  Odes  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  points  back  to  certain  early  speculations  on  which  both 
John  and  the  Odes  are  equally  dependent.  According  to  Qeraen  the 
Odes  are  Christian ;  he  does  not  say  whether  the  speculations  referred 
to  were  Jewish  or  early-Christian, 

••  Cpr.  Harris*  Brief  Sumtthiry  of  Criticism  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  191 1*  Since  then  several  new  contributions  have  been  made 
to  the  subject  from  various  quarters.     With  Harnack  side:     Menzies 
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and  date  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  or  later, 
this,  as  Harris  pointedly  observes,  sweeps  away  all  refer- 
ences to  a  pre-Johannine  school  of  thought  and  they  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  antecedents  of 
the  Johannine  Logos-doctrine.  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  on  this  supposition  the  Odes  furnish  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  early  and  considerably  developed  use  of  the 

{Interpr,  1910),  who  thinks  the  Jewish  origin  can  in  certain  cases  be 
maintained  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation;  Spitta 
(Zeitsch.  /.  d.  N.  T.  IViss.  1910;  Monatsch.  f.  Past  Theol  1910),  whose 
dissection  does  not  coincide,  however,  with  Hamack's;  Spitta  believes 
Paul  knew  the  Odes ;  as  4  Ezra  illustrates  Paul's  state  of  mind  before 
the  conversion,  so  the  Odes  his  state  of  mind  after  the  conversion;  he 
does  not  think  it  likely  that  either  the  writer  or  the  redactor  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  influenced  by  the  Odes;  the  interpolater  probably 
drew  from  the  Gospel;  Staerk  {Zeitsch.  /.  wiss,  Theol,  1910),  who 
adopts  Hamack's  view  while  rejecting  his  main  arguments  for  Jewish 
origin  drawn  from  alleged  reference  to  the  temple  in  Odes  4  and  6; 
Diettrich  {Die  Reformation  1910),  who  separates  between  an  older  Jew- 
ish stratum,  and  a  younger  Christian  stratum,  which  latter  he  at  first  re- 
garded as  orthodox-Christian,  subsequently  as  heretical-Christian.  With 
Harris,  though  not  accepting  his  arguments  from  the  temple-refer- 
ences, sides  Haussleiter  {Theol  Literaturbl.  1910) ;  the  Odes  presup- 
pose the  Fourth  Gospel;  in  favor  of  Christian  origin  (not  specifically 
Jewish-Christian)  :  Zahn  {Neue  Kirchl,  Zeitsch.,  1910),  who  believes 
that  much  can  be  explained  from  the  view  that  the  author  imperson- 
ated Solomon  and  made  Solomon  speak  not  merely  for  his  own  persos, 
but  also  for  Christ  in  a  typical  capacity;  the  date  approximately  be- 
tween 120  and  180  A.D. ;  the  author  knew  Matthew,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Apocalypse;  Bernard  {Joum.  of  Theol  Stud. 
1910),  who  makes  the  date  about  150  A.D.,  perhaps  later,  and  throws 
out  the  hypothesis  that  the  Odes  are  baptismal  songs;  baptismal  allu- 
sions arc  also  found  by  Lake  {Theol  Tydsch,  191 1)  and  Diettrich 
(see  above)  ;  Wellhausen  {Gott  Gel  Am,  1910)  :  the  Odes  are  Chris- 
tian, probably  dependent  on  the  Fourth  (sospel;  Connolly,  {Joum,  of 
Theol  Stud.  191 2)  the  Odes  are  Christian;  not  earlier  than  150  A.D.; 
in  favor  of  heretical  origin :  Gunkcl  {Zeitsch.  f.  d,  N.  T,  Wiss,  1910)  : 
the  production  of  a  gnostic  sect;  probably  Jewish-gnostic;  no  dualism 
proper;  BatifFol  {Rev.  bibl  intern.  191 1)  ^e  work  of  a  syncretist  with 
gnostic-docetic  leanings  of  the  type  opposed  by  Ignatius;  agrees 
with  Zahn  in  finding  impersonation  of  Solomon;  Preuschen  {ZeitscK 
f,  d.  Neut.  Wiss.  1910)  the  work  of  Valentinus;  Fries  {Zeitsch,  f,  d, 
Neut.  Wiss.  191 1 )  Montanistic  effusions;  Krebs  {Freib.  Theol  Stud, 
1910)  products  of  gnostic  piety  and  poetry  in  the  second  century; 
the  parallels  from  gnostic  writings  have  been  collected  by  Stolten 
(Zeitsch,  f.  d,  Neul  Wiss.  1912). 
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>s-name,  as  well  as  of  some  other  conceptions,  which, 
together  with  the  Logos-name,  occur  also  in  John,  Whether 
this  be  dependent  on  Johii  or  not,  in  either  case  it  is  not 
too  remote  from  the  Johannine  writings  chronologically  to 
claim  for  it  considerable  historical  interest  and  importance. 
According  to  Harnack  himself  light  is  thrown  by  the  Odes 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  a  twofold  respect.  First  in  so  far 
as  the  original  Jewish  document  reveals  a  preformation  of 
the  Johannine  tyi^e  of  p\tty  and  theolog)^  and  secondly  in  so 
far  as  the  work  of  the  Christian  interpolator  bears  features 
that  are  allied  to  the  Johannine  teaching.  Whether  or  not 
the  interpolator  knew  the  Gospel  Harnack  does  not  venture 
positively  to  decide,  although  in  certain  instances  he  thinks 
it  probable  he  did.  But  in  the  first  respect  the  dependence 
of  John  is  clear  and  pronounced;  the  Odes  disclose  to  us 
the  quarry  from  which  the  Johannine  blocks  were  hewn. 
While  this  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed  with  reference  to  such 
conceptions  as  *1ight",  **life",  "truth",  "knowledge", 
"faith",  "love",  "hope",  "new  birth",  all  of  which  the 
Evangelist  simply  borrowed  from  the  early  Jewish  mystics, 
and  back  of  all  of  which  he  simply  placed  his  Christ,**  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  where  the  Logos*idea  comes 
under  consideration.  Here  Harnack  fails  to  make  a  clear 
statement  as  to  how  he  conceives  of  the  relation  between  the 
Logos-conception  reflected  in  the  Odes  and  the  Logos-doc- 
trine in  John.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  emphasized  repeatedly 
that  the  Logos-conception  of  the  Odes  shares  with  the  other 
ideas  enumerated  in  that  there  is  nothing  Hellenic  about  it.®* 
On  the  other  hand  Harnack  seems  still  to  uphold  his  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  body  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  practically 
free  from  Hellenic  influence  and  the  Prologue  as  explain- 


i 


•*The   conceptions    were    origitially    un-Messiamc,     Harnack   thinks 

I  that  the  Odes  are  **the  intermediate  link  which  enables  us  to  connect 
a  very  important  strand  of  late  Jewish  literature  with  the  presuppo- 
sitions of  the  piety  and  theology  of  John,  without  recourse  to  the 
synoptical,  i.e.,  the  historical  Jesus  Christ,  and  without  the  help  af 
alt  Messianism",  Fl  em  mi  ng- Harnack,  pp,  99,  IQ2. 
"Ein  Jiid.'ChristL  Psaimb.,  pp.  4^,  n»  119. 
! ^ 
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able  only  from  the  intrusion  of  the  Hellenic  Logos-doc- 
trine, •*  For  he  qualifies  his  statement  that  "in  the  Johan- 
nine  theology  there  is  nothing  truly  Hellenic"  by  excepting 
the  Prologue.**  Accordingly  it  would  seem,  since  the  Pro- 
logue is,  according  to  Hamack,  the  only  portion  of  the 
Gospel  into  which  the  Logos-idea  enters,  that  as  regards  the 
Logos-conception  the  same  dose  resemblance  does  not  exist, 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Odes  and  the  Gospel 
in  the  use  of  the  other  characteristic  ideas.  In  all  other 
respects  the  peculiarly  Johannine  trains  of  thought  are  now 
accounted  for  as  Jewish-mystical  and  non-Hellenic,  the 
Johannine  Logos-doctrine  alone  cannot  be  so  accotmted  for, 
because  it  is  Hellenic,  while  the  Logos-conception  of  the 
Odes  is  not.  The  alleged  differences  between  the  Prologue 
and  the  Gospel  thus  entail  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
point  of  dependence  of  both  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Odes. 
Now  as  many  have  been  unable  to  follow  Harnack  in  this 
discovery  of  a  principial  difference  between  the  Logos-Chris- 
tology  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Christology  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Gospel,  so  we  believe  many  will  fail  to  see  that  the 
Prologue  is  in  a  different  position  as  regards  resemblance  to 
the  Odes  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel.®**  According 
to  Hamack  himself  the  "mystical  complex"  of  the  Odes 
comes  very  close  to  Hellenic-philosophic  ideas,  although  not 
being  quite  equivalent  to  "Logos'*  in  the  sense  of  the  latter, 
and  although  originated  under  quite  different  presuppo- 
sitions. With  such  close  resemblance  between  the  two 
there  is  some  room  for  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  requires  considerable  refinement  to  make 
perceptible. 

'^Zeitsch.  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1892.  pp.  189-231. 

**Ein  Jud.'Christi  Psalmb.  p.  119. 

"Cpr.  Strachan  in  Th€  Exp.  Times,  xxii.  p.  14  who  makes  this 
very  point:  "He  (Harnack)  regards  these  Odes  as  proving  that  in  the 
Johannine  theology,  apart  from  the  Prologue,  there  is  nothing  es- 
sentially Hellenic.  It  may,  however,  be  added  that,  as  regards  the 
Prologue,  one  is  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  sentence  in  it,  where  some  kind  of  parallel  might  not  be 
deduced  from  these  Odes." 
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The  subject  of  the  Logos-conception  in  the  Odes  is  beset 
with  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  general  obscureness  of 
the  Odes  and  because  it  is  wxtl-nigh  impossible  to  retain 
within  fixed  moulds  of  conceptual  thought  the  often  vague 
and  ever-fluctuating  mystical  effusions  of  the  poet.  In  a 
work  like  this  the  line  of  division  between  abstract  ideas  or 
personifications  and  a  real  hypostasis  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
draw.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  outstanding 
facts  are  as  follows.®^ 

The  first  reference  to  '*the  Word"  occurs  in  Ode  VII,  9 
*The  Father  of  knowledge  is  tlie  Word  of  knowledge." 
In  the  preceding  verses  4-8  the  subject  spoken  of  is  the 
Lord  Christ  as  condescending  to  the  poet  in  the  incarnation. 
If  the  subject  remains  the  same,  then  Christ  as  "the  Word" 
is  here  called  **the  Faither  of  knowledge'',  probably  in  the 
sense  of  the  source  of  knowledge.  Tins  is  fav^ored  by  the 
content  of  verses  10-13  which  speak  of  the  poet^s  creation 
by  him  who  is  the  Word,  the  Father  of  knowledge  and  also 
reintroduce  the  note  of  condescension.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion be  adopted  a  new  subject  will  appear  in  verse  14  ''He 
has  given  him  to  be  seen  of  them  that  are  his,  in  order  that 
they  may  recognize  Him  that  made  them**,  for  here  God  is 
the  one  spoken  of  as  giving  Christ  to  be  seen.  Some  in- 
terpreters, however,  think  that  not  verse  14  but  verse  9  is 
the  place  where  the  subject  changes.  In  that  case  "the 
Father  of  knowledge  is  the  Word  of  knowledge**  is  spoken 
of  God  not  of  Christ.**'' 

"The  best  discussion  of  the  Chrtstology  of  the  Odes  that  has  come 
to  our  notice  is  by  Batiffol  in  the  Rev.  bibl  intern.  191 1,  pp.  52-59  i 

•*Zahn  says  of  vss,  9-13  '*folgcn  dunkle  Satzc"  and  seems  to  iinder^ 
stand  *'the  Father  of  knowledge'*  of  God.  Neue  Ktrchl.  Zeitsch..  1910, 
p.  688.  Cpr  Ode  XLI,  g  "the  Father  of  truth**  of  God.  Harris  is  not 
explicit  in  his  notes,  but  seems  to  apply  *'the  Word"  to  Christ.  Clemen 
thinks  there  is  no  hypostatical  conception  here,  TheoL  RundschaH, 
191 1,  p,  18,  Gunkel  says  God  is  referred  to  Zeitsch,  f.  d,  Neut.  IViss.^ 
tpio,  pp.  323,  327.  Batiffol,  RfZK  bibl  intern.  191 1,  p.  47  surmises  ("je 
crois  entendre**)  that  the  meaning  is  ''Dieu  en f ante  la  Science  en  tant 
qu'il  la  parle/'  and  refers  to  Sir  xvii,  6;  xxiv.  3.  This  might  do  for 
verse  10,  but  in  verse  11  it  is  not  said  that  the  Father  of  knowledge- 
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In  Ode  VIII,  9  "Hear  the  word  of  truth  and  receive  the 
knowledge  of  the  Most  High"  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
a  hypostatical  conception.  The  same  applies  to  IX,  i,  2 
"open  your  ears  and  I  shall  speak  to  you.  Give  me  your 
souls,  that  I  may  also  give  you  my  soul,  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  good  pleasures,  the  holy  thought,  which  He 
has  devised  concerning  his  Messiah."  This  passage,  how- 
ever, is  interesting,  because  it  shows  how  closely  the  poet 
identifies  even  the  appellative  "word"  with  God;  it  is 
God's  very  soul,  because  it  is  his  inmost  thought  For  the 
understanding  of  his  idea  of  the  Christ-Word  this  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive.  In  Ode  X,  i  we  have  again  the  word  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  speech  coming  from  God  to  the  Mes- 
siah or  the  poet.®®  It  will  be  observed  how  the  hypostatical 
conception  of  "the  Word"  by  no  means  interferes  with 

speaks  the  Word  of  knowledge,  but  that  He  is  th«  Word  of  knowledge. 
If  t^e  subject  is  God,  the  Father,  and  "the  Word"  hypostatical,  I  do  not 
see  what  else  this  could  be  but  an  expression  of  the  identification  of 
the  Father  and  the  son  as  regards  the  source  of  knowledge.  If  "the 
Father  of  knowledge"  means  Christ,  the  statement  is  a  simple  one, 
which  affirms  that  in  "^e  Word"  is  the  source  of  knowledge.  A 
difficulty  lies  in  verse  13  where  on  our  view  Christ  would  be  called 
"the  pleroma  of  the  ages  and  the  father  of  them".  Still  this  is  not 
in  itself  impossible.  If  Christ  is  the  Father  of  knowledge  because 
He  imparts  it,  He  can  be  the  Father  of  the  ages  because  He  created 
them.  Even  the  pleroma,  as  we  know  from  the  New  Testament, 
has  its  place  in  Christ.  Or  the  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  relieved  by 
drawing  verse  13*  as  the  subject  to  the  following  verse :  "The  pleroma 
of  the  ages  and  the  Father  of  them  has  given  him  (=  Christ)  to  be 
seen  of  them  that  are  his."  This  is  the  punctuation  of  Labourt  Rev. 
bibi  intern.,  1910,  p.  489.  Hamack  eliminates  verses  4^-8  as  a  Chris- 
tian interpolation,  and  also  verses  14,  15  an<l  18.  On  this  view  of 
course  the  subject  becomes  throughout  God.  But  in  what  sense  God, 
the  Father  of  knowledge  can  be  called  the  Word  of  knowledge  in 
verse  9  Hamack  does  not  make  clear.  His  paraphrase  of  the  con- 
nection between  verse  3  and  verse  9  covers  up  the  difficulty:  "Nun 
wird  in  Vers  9  fortgefahren — ^allerdings  im  Ausdruck  etwas  dunkel — 
dass  dcr  Vater  der  Erkenntniss  schafFt,  dies  durch  das  Wort  thut" 
(P-  34)-  But  the  verse  does  not  say  that  the  Father  of  knowledge 
creates  through  the  Word:    He  is  the  Word. 

**  According  to  some  interpreters  the  speaking  person  is  first  the 
poet,  then  the  Christ  takes  his  place  after  the  same  immediate  fashion 
as  happens  elsewhere  in  the  Odes. 
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Speaking  of  a  word  addressed  to  Christ  or  concerning 
Christ.  The  appellative  and  the  technical  use  stand  side 
by  side. 

In  Ode  XII  on  the  other  hand  we  meet  once  more  with 
the  personal  Logos.    According  to  verse  3  ff.  *'the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  is  the  true  Word,  and  the  door  of  his  light,  and 
the  Most  High  has  given  it  to  the  worlds,  which  are  the 
interpreters  of  his  own  beauty  and  the  repeaters  of  his 
praise,  and  the  confessors  of  his  counsel,  and  the  heralds  of 
his  thought,  and  the  chasteners  (or  **those  that  keep  pure'*) 
of  his  servants  (or  "works*').     For  the  swiftness  of  the 
AVord  is  inexpressible,  and  like  its  expression  is  its  swift- 
ness and  force;  and  its  course  knows  no  limits.    Never  does 
it  fail,  but  it  stands  sure,  and  it  knows  not  descent  nor  the 
ivay  of  it.     For  so  is  its  work,  so  also  its  end.     For  it  is 
light  and  the  dawning  of  thought;  and  by  it  the  worlds 
talk  one  to  the  other,  and  in  the  Word  there  were  those 
that  were  silent,®®     And  from  it  came  love  and  concord, 
and  they  spoke  one  to  the  other  whatever  was  theirs;  and 
they  were  penetrated  by  the  Word;  and  they  knew  him 
who  made  them,  because  they  were  in  concord;  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Most  High  spoke  to  them;  and  his  explication 
ran  by  means  of  it  (i,e.  the  Word)  :  for  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Word  is  man  and  his  truth  is  love.     Blessed  are 
they  who  by  means  of  it  have  understood  everything,  and 
have  known  the  Lord  in  his  truth.**     The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  Ode  VII  is  that  here  the  Logos,  while  having 
a  similar  function  to  there,  is  not  definitely  identified  with 
the  Christ.     He  creates  and  renders  the  worlds  vocal  so 
that  they  can  praise  God,  produces  love  and  concord,  and 
light  by  which  intelligence  dawns.     All  this  in  itself  might 
be  understood   on  the  basis  of   the  Wisdom-theology.^^'* 


••  So  Harris  and  Ftemming.  Labourt :  "et  ils  ont  exiate  par  le  Vcrbc 
ccux  qtii  etaient  silencieux." 

**Batiffoi.  who  so  interprets  it,  refers  to  Sap,  SoL  ix.  1  and  Sir. 
xlil  fs;  xliii.  26.  RriK  bib.  mternat,  igii,  p.  190.  Spitta  (Mottat- 
schr.  /.  PasioraHh.  VII,  p.  95  even  denies  the  hypostatical  character  of 
the  Word  in  this  Ode. 
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Even  when  it  is  said  that  "the  dwelling-place  of  the  Word  is 
man",  a  parallel  may  be  found  for  this  in  Bamch  iii.  37, 
''Afterward  did  she  (Wisdom)  appear  upon  earth,  and  was 
conversant  with  men.^^^  None  the  less  the  coincidence  of 
all  these  features  with  the  Prologue  strongly  suggests  that 
the  Wisdom-hypostasis  and  the  Person  of  the  Messiah  have 
here  grown  together.  That  something  more  concrete  than 
hypostatical  Wisdom  is  meant  seems  also  to  follow  from  the 
form  of  expression  in  verse  3  "the  mouth  of  the  Lord  is 
the  true  Word".  This  can  hardly  mean  that  God  speaks 
Wisdom ;  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  true  Word  acts  as  the 
mouth  of  God;  as  God  creates  and  teaches  by  his  mouth, 
so  He  creates  and  teaches  per  Verbum ;  unless  the  figure  is 
a  mere  tautology,  the  Word  is  distinct  from  God.  No  doubt 
less  definite  Old  Testament  representations  have  here  been 
made  contributory  to  the  description  of  the  Word.*^^  But 
this  does  not  warrant  the  assumption,  that  we  here  have  a 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  Logos-idea  not  perceptibly 
in  advance  of  the  Wisdom-idea  at  its  extreme  point.  The 
Christian  Logos  incorporates  all  the  more  indefinite  and 
less  concrete  forms  of  representations  of  its  antecedents,  but 
does  not  on  that  account  partake  of  the  unformed  state  of 
the  latter. 

Ode  XVI,  which  at  first  seems  to  take  the  Word  in  an 
appellative  sense  (verse  8:  "his  Spirit  will  utter  in  me  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  and  his  beauty  .  .  .  and  the  strength  of 
his  Word"),  in  the  sequel  personifies.  "The  Word  of  the 
Lord  searches  out  all  things  both  invisible  and  that  which 
reveals  his  thought"  (verse  9).  "The  worlds  were  made  by 
his  word,  and  by  the  thought  of  his  heart"  (verse  20). 
The  association  of  Word  and  Thought  as  both  creative 
mediators  might  seem  to  remind  of  Philo,  unless  in  the 

'"Harris,  p.  108  thinks  that  "the  dwelling-place  of  the  Word  is 
man"  cannot  reproduce  the  Johannine  thought  of  the  incarnation,  be- 
cause the  dwelling  of  the  Logos  with  man  is  there  collective,  here  indi- 
vidual.   But  Cpr.  Rev.  iii.  20. 

""It  is  evident  that  besides  the  Wisdom-conception  Psalm  xix  is 
borrowed  from. 
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latter  there  is  no  more  than  the  influence  of  the  Wisdom- 
doctrine. 

Ode  XXIX,  9,  '*to  make  war  by  his  word  and  to  take 
victory  by  his  power'*  has  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  per- 
sonal Logos.  That  this,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  personal  conception  to  have  been  absent  from  the 
poet's  mind  may  be  seen  from  Ode  XXXIX,  8-10.  Verse 
8  "The  Lord  has  bridged  them  (the  rivers)  by  his  word" 
sounds  quite  impersonal,  and  yet  the  poet  continues :  '*and 
He  walked  and  crossed  them  on  foot,  and  his  footsteps 
stand  firm  on  the  water'*.  That  the  pronouns  here  do  not 
refer  to  God  (as  Harris  by  not  capitalizing  the  word  in 
verse  8a  and  by  capitalizing  the  following  pronouns  rep- 
resents it)  but  refer  to  the'  Logos  seems  clear  from  the  re- 
currence of  the  "footsteps'*  as  the  footsteps  of  the  Christ  in 
verse  10,  **And  the  waves  were  lifted  up  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  but  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  Messiah  stand  firm  and 
are  not  obliterated  and  are  not  defaced**. 

The  most  interesting  statements  of  all  are  in  Ode  XLI,  8- 
ly,  "All  those  w^ill  be  astonished  that  see  me.  For  from 
another  race  am  I :  for  the  Father  of  Truth  remembered 
j^^,io«  jjg  ^j^Q  possessed  me  from  the  beginning:  for  his 
bounty^^*  begat  me,  and  the  thought  of  his  heart:  and  the 
Word  is  with  us  in  all  our  way;  the  Saviour  who  makes  alive 
and  does  not  reject  our  souls:  the  man  who  was  humbled 
and  exalted  by  his  own  righteousness,  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High  appeared  in  the  perfection  of  his  Father;  and  light 
dawned  from  the  Word  that  was  beforetime  in  Him;  the 
Messiah  is  truly  one;  and  He  was  known  before  the  foun- 


^ Haussleiter  (TheoL-Literaturs..  1910,  col  27$)  understands  verse 
9  of  the  Christian,  not  of  Christ.  The  change  of  the  speaking  s\jbject 
(first  person  plural  vss.  1-7.  first  person  sgL  S-io,  first  person  plur 
11-17)  is  strange  but  not  any  stranger  than  in  other  Odes.  Labourt: 
"un  beau  dialogue  spiritticl  entre  les  Chretiens  ct  le  Vcrbe  Redennp- 
teur.**  Harnack  assigns  to  the  Christian  writer  1-7,  11,  12-17.  That 
IS  to  say  the  purely  Jewish  clement  is  confined  to  verses  g,  10.  As 
Fries  observes  {Zettsch,  f,  d.  Neut.  IViss.  1911^  p,  124)  this  would 
look  like  a  Jewish  interpolation  in  a  Christian  song, 

***So  Harris;  Batiffol :  ''sa  plenitude  {=  pleroma)  ni*a  engendre/* 
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dation  of  the  world,  that  He  might  save  our  sotils  for  ever 
by  the  truth  of  his  name".  Harris  well  observes  that  the 
language  here  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  Johannine  the- 
ology. Hamack  observes  that  even  here  the  Logos-idea  is 
not  the  Hellenic  one.  If  this  means  that  it  differs  from  or 
remains  behind  the  Logos-conception  of  the  Prologue,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  what  respect.^®' 

Summing  up  we  may  say  that  in  these  passages  of  the 
Odes  the  Logos  appears  mainly  in  a  functional  capacity. 
He  is  the  Father  of  knowledge;  the  Word  of  knowledge 
(VII,  9) ;  He  created  wisdom  (VII,  10) ;  He  created  men 
(VII,  II,  15),  the  worlds  (XVI,  11,  20)  ;  all  created  speech 
and  intelligence  are  derived  from  him  (XII,  3  ff.),  all  love 
and  concord  in  the  creation  (XII,  9,  10).  The  speech  and 
light  imparted  by  the  Logos  to  the  world  are  imparted  to 
make  the  world  interpret  God's  beauty,  repeat  His  praise, 
confess  His  counsel,  herald  His  thoughts  (XII,  4).  As  the 
Logos  is  from  God,  so  his  function  is  unto  God.  The  Logos 
searches  out  all  things  in  the  invisible  and  the  visible  sphere 
(XVI,  9)^^^  He  is  the  revealer  of  God  not  merely  in 
virtue  of  what  He  brings,  but  of  what  He  is  or  becomes. 
(Cpr.  the  emphasis  in  Ode  VII  on  the  condescension  of  the 
incarnation  in  connection  with  the  Logos- function.)  More 
specifically  soteriological  functions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Logos.  He  makes  a  dwelling-place  with  man  (XII,  11), 
he  lets  Himself  be  put  on  by  man  (VII,  6),  is  gracious  (VII, 
7,  12)  gives  man  of  his  sacrifice  (VII  12),^^^  crosses  the 
rivers  for  his  own  that  they  may  follow  after  him  (XXXIX, 
11),  is  with  them  in  all  their  way,  a  Savior,  who  makes 

"•Harnack  apparently  does  not  deny  verse  15  "and  light  dawned 
from  the  Word  that  was  be  foretime  in  Him"  to  the  Jewish  writer 
on  account  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  but  because  of  its  concatenation 
with  a  Christian  context. 

^  Cpr.  I  Cor.  ii.  10  (of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d)  ;  Hcb.  iv.  12  of  the 
word  (logos)  of  God. 

**  Nestle  (Harris  p.  99)  suggests  that  the  Syriac  translator  here 
mistook  ovata  for  SvaCa.  so  that  the  true  reading  should  be  "he  granted 
me  to  ask  from  him  and  to  receive  from  his  ousia  ("being"  or 
"property"?). 
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alive,  and  does  not  reject  their  souls,  saves  their  souls  for 
ever  by  the  truth  of  his  name  (XLI,  11-17)*^^® 

It  would,  however,  be  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
Odes  the  significance  of  the  Logos-name  is  confined  to  the 
function  of  the  Christ  It  has  its  bearing  also  upon  his 
inherent  nature  and  relation  to  God.  The  Logos  occupies 
quite  a  unique  position  by  the  side  of  God  in  the  author*s 
universe.  He  is  not  an  aeon  like  others,  one  in  a  series, 
as  the  Gnostics  conceive  of  their  Logos. '^*  Nor  does  the 
Logos  appear  on  the  background  of  the  dualism  of  the 
great  Gnostic  systems.  He  is  both  the  Creator  and  the 
incarnate  One.*^*'  H  there  is  a  trace  of  gnosticism  in  the 
Christology  it  must  lie  in  the  docetic  traits  which  Batiffol 
thinks  can  perhaps  be  discovered  in  Ode  XVH  4*'-6  {**I  re- 
ceived the  face  and  fashion  of  a  new  person  .  .  .  al!  that 
have  seen  me  were  amazed:  and  I  was  regarded  by  them 
as  a  strange  person'')  :  XIX,  8^  (  iyetrnjctv  w  avffpmrop  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  &^,  not  a  true  man;  according  to 
an  emended  text"^);  XXII,  11  "thou  hast  introduced  thy 
face  (=  f^pH)  into  the  world"  ;"2  XXVIII,  14-16  ("I 
did  not  perish,  for  I  was  not  their  brother,  nor  was  my 
birth  like  theirs,  and  they  sought  for  my  death  and  did  not 
find  it;  for  I  was  older  than  the  memorial  of  them,  and 
vainly  did  they  make  attack  upon  me",  =  the  impassibility 
of  the  Logos-Messiah**^)  ;  XXXIII,  i   ("Grace  again  ran 

That  this  soteriology  differs  from  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  by  the  absejice  of  the  elements  of 
sin  and  forgiveness  has  been  truly  obscr-ved  by  Zahn  and  others. 
But  the  dififcrence  is  of  a  material  rather  than  of  a  formal  nature, 

'**'Cpr  Grill,  Unters.  !,  184  ff.  Some  approach  to  a  Gnosdc  concep- 
tion might  seem  to  be  made  in  Ode  XII,  8,  the  aeons  endowed  with 
the  Word  become  vocal.  But  cpr*  Flemming-Hamack,  p»  42;  Harris, 
p,  106;  Batiffol,  p.  igo.  Gunkel  (Zeitsch.  f.  d.  Neut,  Wiss.,  igio,  p. 
3^)  finds  an  aeon  Truth  in  Ode  XXXVllI  of  which  it  is  impossible  ta 
tell  whether  the  poet  conceives  as  an  abstraction  or  as  an  hypostasis. 

"•Batiffol,  p.  162,  note  2. 

^Harris:     "She  brought  forth  as  if  she  were  a  man.'' 

"'Harris  punctuates  and  renders  quite  differently:  "(Thy  way  was 
without  corruption)  and  thy  place;  thou  didst  bring  thy  world  to  cor- 
ntption." 

*^Hamack,  p.  61  infers  from  this  representation,  that  Christ  cannot 
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and  put  on  corruption")  ;"*  XXXIV,  5*  ("what  is  below  is 
nothing  but  the  imagination  of  those  that  are  without  know- 
ledge").*" Whether  these  observations  be  well-founded 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  divine  side  of  the  Logos-subject 
is  magnified  and  emphasized  by  the  Odes.  His  preexistence 
is  affirmed ;  He  is  older  than  the  memorial  of  men,  He  was 
before  them  (XXVIH,  15,  17),  was  known  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (XLI,  16).  Side-lights  fall  on 
His  relation  to  God  in  this  eternal  state.  God  possessed 
him  from  the  beginning;  he  was  beforetime  in  God  (XLI, 
9,  15).  In  Ode  XXXII  he  is  even  designated  as  "the 
Truth  who  was  self -originate". ^^^  If  we  could  be  certain 
that  in  verses  9  and  10  of  Ode  XLI  the  speaking  subject 
is  the  same  Logos-Christ  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person  in  the  sequel,  we  would  here  have  the  ontogenetic 
statement  "his  pleroma  b^^t  me",  but  as  observed  above 
(note  103),  the  connection  is  somewhat  obscure.^*''  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  in  this  connection  to  the  repeated  as- 
sociation in  the  Odes  between  the  "Word"  and  the 
"Thought"  of  God.  When  the  same  idea  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  Ode  IX,  i,  2  of  the  unhypostatical  Word,  viz. 
that  it  is  God's  very  soul,  his  holy  inmost  thought,  is  ap- 
plied in  Ode  XXVIII,  17,  18  to  the  eternal  Christ  ("they 
sought  to  destroy  the  memorial  of  Him  who  was  before 
them :  for  the  Thought  of  the  Most  High  cannot  be  antici- 

be  thought  of  as  the  subject.  This  hardly  follows,  even  where  no 
docetism  is  found  here.  If  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  even  the 
believer  does  not  truly  die,  how  much  more  could  this  be  affirmed  of 
Christ.  As  a  matter  of  fact  verse  16  adds  the  reason:  "I  was  older 
than  the  memorial  of  them."  They  might  kill  him  as  a  man,  they  could 
not  kill  his  divine  Person. 

"•According  to  an  amended  text;  Harris:  "forsook  corruption". 

"■For  the  remarks  on  the  above  passages  cpr.  Batiffol,  pp.  55,  58, 
163,  193.    Also  Krebs,  Freib.  Theol.  Stud.  1910,  II,  p.  64. 

"•According  to  Harris  this  is  the  rendering  of  t4ie  Greek  avro- 
^V7€  used  in  Lact.  De  Div,  Inst.  I,  7  of  the  divine  nature.  Cpr. 
further  Ode  VH,  12,  where,  according  to  Nestle's  conjecture,  the  Logos 
gives  men  of  his  owrCa  ("being"  or  "property"?). 

"'Spitta  {Monatsch,  f.  Pastoraltheol  VII,  p.  93  finds  in  verse  10 
"Christi  ewige  Zeugung  und  Gcburt"  according  to  the  presumably 
oldest  reading  in  Jno.  i.  13  St  iyiwrifOrf  (instead  of  the  plural). 
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pated:  and  his  Heart  is  superior  to  all  wisdom"),  this 
wotild  seem  to  bring  us  very  dose  to  an  ont(^enetic  appli- 
cation of  the  Logos-name.  As  thought  dawns  from  the 
Logos  XII,  7,  so  the  Logos  Himself  seems  to  proceed  from 
the  thought  of  the  Most  High. 

What  we  have  found  in  our  rapid  survey  of  the  Logos- 
passages  in  the  Odes  does  not  favor  the  view,  that  the  doc- 
trine is  here  in  a  more  primitive,  more  unformed  stage  of 
development  than  that  observed  in  the  Johannine  writings, 
particularly  in  the  Prologue.  If  anything,  the  statements 
go  a  shade  beyond  the  Johannine  ones  in  theological  defi- 
niteness  and  suggestiveness.  This  is  of  importance  to 
know,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  may  be  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  experts  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  and  milieu 
of  provenience  of  the  Odes.  For,  even  if  the  Odes,  as 
would  seem  at  present  most  likely,  should  be  recognized  as 
posterior  to  the  Gospel,  they  remain  on  the  dating  of  con- 
servative scholars  a  very  early  witness  to  the  ideas  that 
were  at  that  time  associated  with  the  Johannine  Logos- 
doctrine,  and  prove  that  the  later  trinitarian  use  made  of 
this  doctrine  by  the  church-theology  reaches  back  to  a  point 
not  so  very  far  distant  from  the  composition  of  the  Gospel 
itself. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

{To  be  continued) 


THE  HYMNODY  OF  THE  METHODIST  REVIVAL* 

I 
ITS  ANTECEDENTS  AND  BEGINNINGS 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  XVIIIth  century  the 
Hymns  and  Psalms  imitated  of  Watts  were  gradually 
but  surely  replacing  the  older  metrical  Psalms  in  the  Non- 
conformist churches  of  England,  and  establishing  them- 
selves there  as  the  norm  of  Congregational  Praise.  In 
the  parish  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  Hymns  of 
any  sort  was  sporadic  and  occasional,  while  the  singing  of 
metrical  Psalms  was  the  universal  practice.  In  the  country- 
side and  villages  the  Old  Version  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins was  still  used,  but  in  London  and  a  few  towns,  the 
New  Version  of  Tate  and  Brady  was  banning  to  get  a 
hearing.  The  hymns  of  Watts  had  given  a  new  spiritual 
interest  to  Congregational  Song  in  the  chapels  which  the 
New  Version  failed  to  impart  to  that  of  the  city  churches 
introducing  it.  But  in  church  and  chapel  alike  the  clinging 
to  the  old  custom  of  lining  out  the  Psalm  and  the  dull  and 
drawling  rendering  of  the  notes  emphasized  the  continued 
indifference  to  the  musical  side  of  Psalmody.  In  London 
churches  a  disposition  was  manifesting  itself  to  rel^ate 
the  singing  altogether  to  a  choir  made  up  of  "charity 
children"  or  such  others  as  were  available. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  Congregational  Song  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Methodist  Movement  within  the  Church 
of  England  toward  the  middle  of  the  century.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Movement,  the  singing  of  Hymns  gained  not 
only  a  great  extension  but  also  a  quite  new  power  and 
import.  It  recovered  the  emotional  fervor  of  the  first  sing- 
ing of  vernacular  Psalms  by  the  Huguenots,  and  repeated 
the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  Psalmody.  In 
the  same  connection  the  English  Hymn  itself  acquired  a 

♦Being  the  fourth  of  the  lectures  upon  "The  Hymnody  of  the 
English-speaking  Churches",  delivered  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  February,   1910. 
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new  development  in  several  directions,  and  Hymnody  was 
permanently  enriched  by  a  large  body  of  available  hymns, 
many  of  which  remain  in  present  use,  and  some  of  which 
attain  the  highest  rank. 

The  leader  who  played  the  part  in  Methodist  Hymnody 
which  Calvin  had  taken  in  Huguenot  Psalmody  was,  con- 
trary perhaps  to  the  general  impression,  John  Wesley  and 
not  his  brother  Charles,  He  planned  it,  prepared  the 
ground,  introduced  and  fostered  it,  moulded  and  adminis- 
tered it,  and  also  restrained  its  excesses.  But  Charles  Wes- 
ley, by  reason  of  the  bulk  and  quality  of  his  contributions 
to  the  new  Hymnody,  became  distinctively  the  Poet  of 
Methodism;  and  indeed  contests  with  Watts  the  first  place 
as  a  writer  of  English  hymns.  In  the  matter  of  dates  and 
precedence  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  Charles  Wes- 
ley was  born  at  the  Epworth  rectory  in  1707,  the  very  year 
of  publication  of  Watts'  Hymns;  his  brother  John  three 
years  earlier.  John  Wesley  published  his  first  hymn  book 
in  1737,  eighteen  years  after  Watts  had  completed  his 
System  of  Praise  with  the  publication  of  The  Psalms  of 
David  imitated  in  1719.  And  two  years  later  Charles 
printed  his  first  hymns. 

There  was  much  in  the  inheritance  and  early  training  of 
the  Wesley  brothers  which  explains  their  interest  in  Hym- 
nody, and  which  prepared  them  for  their  great  work  in  it 
There  was,  to  begin  with,  in  both  a  strong  inherited  bent 
toward  poetry  and  the  poetic  expression  of  feeling.  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  father,  printed  a  volume  of  his  verses  (Mag- 
gots, 1685)  before  leaving  Oxford,  and  followed  it  with 
a  series  of  later  poems  of  which  The  Life  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jest4S  Christ  (1693)  is  best  known. 
Careless  and  too  voluminous,  these  works  are  yet  not  want- 
ing in  imaginative  and  forceful  expression.  In  the  Psalm 
versions  appended  to  his  The  Pious  Communicant  rightly 
prepared  (1700),  and  elsewhere,  Samuel  Wesley  showed 
himself  as  by  no  means  an  incapable  hymn  writer.*    It  was 

*  One  of  his  hymns,  '*B«boM  the  Saviour  of  Mankind*',  still  has  place 
m  the  Methodist  hymn  books  of  England  and  America.    In  Ihe  first 
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no  accident  that  five  of  his  children,  Samuel,  Jr.,^  John, 
Charles,  Emilia,  and  Mehetabel,  exhibited  in  varying  de- 
grees the  poetic  gift,  and  cultivated  the  art  of  verse.  We 
find  the  father  in  1706  recommending  his  son  Samuel  to 
make  "translations  of  the  Bible  into  verse"  in  the  effort  to 
reconcile  fancy  and  devotion;  and  in  1725  approving  verses 
on  the  85th  Psalm  by  his  son  John,  who  was  then  contem- 
plating an  entrance  into  holy  orders.* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  children  of  Epworth  rectory 
were  trained  to  social  singing  of  Psalms,  and  apparently  of 
hymns,  in  the  family  circle ;  a  somewhat  unusual  custom  at 
the  time,  the  neglect  of  which  Samuel  Wesley  attributed  to 
the  general  decay  of  piety  and  the  uninteresting  character 
of  the  Psalm  versions  and  of  their  tunes.*  The  attitude  of 
the  Epworth  household  toward  current  Church  of  England 
Psalmody  was  the  same  that  Watts  had  taken  toward  Non- 
conformist Psalmody.  Before  Watts'  Hymns  appeared, 
Samuel  Wesley  wrote  to  his  son  Samuel  of  the  "sorry 
Stemhold  Psalms",*  and  in  a  paper  in  the  Athenian  Oracle 
complains  that  most  of  the  Psalm  tunes  are  so  vile  that  even 
Orpheus  could  not  make  good  music  of  them.  He  de- 
scribes the  usual  rendering  of  the  Psalms  as  "the  reading 
them  at  such  a  lame  rate,  tearing  them  limb  from  limb, 
and  leaving  sense,  cadency,  and  all  at  the  mercy  of  the 
clerk's  nose".®  In  his  Advice  to  a  young  Clergyman,  re- 
ferring to  efforts  to  improve  the  singing  at  Epworth  Church, 
he  attributes  the  preference  of  the  common  people  for 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  version  over  that  of  Tate  and 
Brady  to  their  "strange  genius  at  understanding  nonsense".'' 

impressions  of  the  Dunciad  (1728),  Pope  pilloried  S.  Wesley  alopg 
with  Watts;  both  names  being  afterwards  erased,  perhaps  owing  to 
protestations  from  without.  Cf,  Geo.  J.  Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the 
Wesley  Family,  London  [1876],  p.  68. 

'Two  of  his  hymns  are  retained  in  the  English  Methodist  Hymn 
Book. 

•L.  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Wesley,  London,  1866,  pp. 
3",  392. 

•/Wrf.,  p.  311.  *Ibid.,  p.  310. 

•/Wd,  pp.  311,  312. 

*  Thos.  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  London,  1841,  vol.  ii,  p.  509. 
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John  Wesley,  in  his  turn,  ridiculed  the  Psalmody  of  the 
town  churches  as  **the  miserable,  scandalous  doggerel  of 
Slemhold  and  Hopkins'*;  at  first  droned  out,  two  staves  at 
a  time,  by  "a  poor  humdrum  wretch**,  and  then  **bawled 
out**  '*by  a  handful  of  wild,  unawakened  striplings"  *'who 
neither  feel  nor  understand**  what  they  "scream*',  while 
the  congregation  is  "lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  pos- 
ture of  sitting*  drawHng  out  one  word  after  another  *,** 

Our  particular  concern  with  these  passages  is  in  their 
exhibition  of  the  young  Wesleys  as  already  in  the  accus- 
tomed exercise  of  social  Psalmody,  and  of  John  especially 
as  deeply  moved  by  the  degraded  conditions  of  parochial 
Psalmody.  For  it  was  their  love  of  social  Psalmody  that 
ultimately  made  Methodist  Hymnody  what  it  was,  and  it 
r-was  the  desire  to  better  Parochial  Psalmody  that  furnished 
John  Wesley  with  the  original  motive  of  his  work  in 
Hymnody, 

The  social  singing  of  Psalms  and  hymns  passed  natur- 
ally from  the  Epworth  rector>^  to  the  meetings  of  the  Holy 
Qub  that  Charles  Wesley  founded  at  Oxford  in  the  spring 
of  1729,  for  the  cultivation  of  method  in  study,  devotion 
and  good  works,^  and  of  which  John  became  the  leader  on 
his  return  to  Oxford  in  November  of  the  same  yean  He 
was  an  admiring  reader  of  Dn  Watts *^  and  of  course 
familiar  with  Watts'  work  in  Hymnody:  and,  in  view  of 
Wesley's  later  dealings  with  them,  we  may  infer  that  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  in  connection  perhaps  with  Tate  and 
Brady *s  New  Version,  furnished  the  materials  for  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Holy  Club.^* 


•S.  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  fohn  Wesley,  Sth  cd.,  London, 
1880,  vol-  i'h  pp.  2B2,  283, 

•"This  gained  me  the  harmless  name  of  Methodist/'  Chas.  Wesley 
to  Chandler   (28  April,  1785). 

^The  Journal  of  the  RetK  John  Wesley,  AM.,  ed,  by  Nehemiah 
Curnock,  standard  ed.,  London  and  New  York,  n.  d.,  vo!.  i,  p.  13Q,  note. 
This  edition  of  the  famous  Journal^  with  its  decipherment  of  the 
unprinted  Diaries^  is  indispensable  to  understanding  the  development 
of  Wesley* s  mind  and  work  in  Hymnody  as  in  other  directions. 

"C^   Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  243,  note. 
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When  John  Wesley  detcnnined  on  the  missionary  life, 
and  on  October  14,  1735,  embarked  for  the  new  colony  of 
Georgia,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Charles^^  and 
Benjamin  Ingham ;  they  being  three  out  of  thirteen  Oxford 
"Methodists".  And  Wesley's  account  of  their  common  life 
on  board  the  "Simmons"  reads  much  like  a  protracted  meet- 
ing of  the  Holy  Qub.  The  minds  of  both  brothers  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  Tauler,  Law,  and  other  mystical 
divines,  but  both  were  Anglican  clergymen  of  the  severe 
high  church  type.  They  aimed  at  a  devotional  and  church 
life  that  was  "primitive",  and  were  scrupulous  in  the  ob- 
servance of  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  weekly  fasts  and 
Eucharist,  and  Baptism  by  trine  immersion ;  and  were  of  a 
spirit  too  intolerant  for  missionary  success." 

Wesley's  kit  included  a  considerable  collection  of  books. 
Among  them  were  some  that  became  the  sources  of  Wes- 
leyan  Hymnoc^y:  Tate  and  Brady's  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  apparently  the  Supplement,  with  it?  times; 
Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns;  George  Herbert's  poems; 
Hickes'  edition  of  Devotions  in  the  ancient  zvay  of  Offices, 
containing  John  Austin's  hymns;  the  Divine  Dialogues 
with  Divifte  Hymns  of  Henry  More ;  Dean  Brevints'  Chris- 
tian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice;  and  some  of  the  works  of 
Norris  of  Bemerton.  Hymns  by  others,  including  his 
father  and  brother  Samuel,  were  among  his  manuscript 
materials. 

The  brothers  had  as  fellow-voyagers  twenty-six  German 
Moravian  colonists,  with  their  new  bishop,  David  Nitsch- 
mann.     The  Moravians  made  much  of  hymn  singling  on 

"Though  Charles  went  as  secretary  to  Governor  Oglethorpe,  he 
was  ordained  just  before  starting,  that  he  might  officiate  in  the  colo- 
nies. Diet  of  Nat.  Biography,  art  "Chas.  Wesley";  Thos.  Jackson, 
Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  London,  1841,  vol.  i,  p.  44. 

"The  claim  of  some  modern  Anglicans  that  the  Weslcys  were  high 
churchmen  is  successful  enough  as  to  this  early  period  of  their  lives 
(1725-1738),  and  within  those  limits  freely  admitted*  by  Methodist 
writers.  Cf.  Jas.  H.  Rigg,  The  Churchmanship  of  John  Wesley,  rev. 
ed.,  London  [1887],  "chap,  ii,  Period  of  ritualistic  high  churchman- 
ship".  For  a  more  carefully  discriminating  statement,  sec  Journal, 
vol.  i,  p.  167,  note. 
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board  in  all  weathers^  and  in  the  stress  of  storm  it  became 
the  characteristic  expression  of  an  unruffled  faith. ^^  On 
the  third  day  John  Wesley  beg-an  the  study  of  German, 
**in  order  to  converse  with*'  the  Moravians/^  and  soon  took 
part  in  their  daily  worship.*"* 

This  intercourse  with  the  Germans  marks  the  beginning 
of  Moravian  influence  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  both  Wes- 
leys,  and  was  to  have  a  marked  eflfect  on  Wesleyan  Hym- 
nody.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  make  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  Hymn  and 
of  a  fervid  type  of  hymn  singing  far  removed  from  the 
dull  parochial  Psalmody  or  congregational  praise  of  Non- 
conformist chapels.  The  ferv^or  and  spontaneity  of  this 
Moravian  song  was  ultimately  to  be  reproduced  in  the  hymn 
singing  of  Methodist  meetings.  A  secondary  effect  was 
to  turn  John  Wesley  to  the  study  of  the  Gentian  Moravian 
Hymnody,  and  to  set  him  to  the  making  of  English  trans- 
lations.^' The  Journal  for  October  27,  1735,  has  the  entry, 
"Began  Ccsang-Buch'\  This  has  been  identified^^  as  the 
first  of  the  hymn  books  for  the  congregation  at  Hermhut, 
published  that  same  year  by  Count  Zinzendorf:  Das 
Gesang'  Bach  der  Gemeine  in  Herrnhut.  Wesley  had  also 
access,  eitlier  on  shipboard  or  in  Georgia,  to  the  pietistic 
hymn  books  of  Johann  Anastasius  Freylinghausen,  Geist- 
reiches  Gesang-  Buch,  den  Kern  alter  mid  neuen  Lieder, 
&c.  (Halle,  1704),  and  its  second  part»  Neues  Geist-  rekhes 
Gcsang-  Buck,  &c.,  appearing  in  1714**  These  became  the 
German  sources  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymnody,  and  are  of 
decided  import. 


^Journai,  vol  i,  p.  142.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  no. 

^Ibid.,  p.  1 1  J. 

**C/,  Sermon  cxxi  m  The  Works  of  John  IVestey,  cd.  New  York. 
1831,  vol.  ii,  p,  443, 

"Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  6. 

"The  two  parts,  cotnbmed  into  one  under  the  title  of  the  first,  by 
G.  A.  Francke,  appearing  at  Halle  in  1741,  remain  the  best  expression 
of  the  Hymnody  of  the  Pietistic  Revival,  from  which  the  Methodist 
Revival  drew  not  only  some  of  its  hymns  but  also  some  of  its  earliest 
tunes* 
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One  of  the  disclosures  of  Wesley's  newly  deciphered 
diary  is  the  grip  which  hymns  took  upon  his  mind  and 
heart,  when  once  he  had  caught  the  fervor  of  Moravian 
Hymnody;  the  share  of  his  daily  life  given  over  to  hjrmn 
singing;  his  assiduous  study  of  hymns,  sometimes  continu- 
ing through  the  woricing  hours  of  successive  days.  The 
English  Hymn,  that  had  found  so  capable  a  tutor  as  Watts, 
had  been  waiting  for  so  devoted  a  lover  as  Wesley.  He 
at  once  began,  and  pursued  with  extraordinary  carefulness, 
the  selection,  revision,  translation  and  composition  of 
hymns  for  the  varied  uses  of  his  ministrations.  He  intro- 
duced hymn  singing  into  those  "companies"  formed  at  Sa- 
vannah and  Frederica,  which  were  the  prototype  of  the 
Methodist  "society",*®  and  even  into  the  Sunday  church 
services.  In  the  list  of  grievances  against  Wesley  presented 
by  the  Grand  Jury  for  Savannah  in  August,  1737,  the  first 
was  his  alterations  of  the  authorized  metrical  Psalms,  and 
the  second  his  "introducing  into  the  church  and  service  at 
the  Altar  compositions  of  psalms  and  hymns  not  inspected 
or  authorized  by  any  proper  judicature".** 

These  Psalms  and  hymns  were  at  first  a  manuscript  col- 
lection,** and  Wesley  tested  them  by  repeated  readings  and 
discussions  with  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  sick-room  and  in 
social  devotions.*'  He  then  arranged  with  Lewis  Timothy 
of  Charleston  to  print  a  selection  of  them.** 

This,  Wesley's  first  hymn  book,  appeared  as  Collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Charles-town,  1737,  without  his 
name;  a  roughly  printed  little  volume  of  74  pages.*'     Of 

^Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  228,  229. 

"/Wd.,  vol.  i,  p.  385.  "/5id.,  p.  230  n. 

"  Ihid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  243,  259,  269  n. 

^Ibid,,  vol.  i,  pp.  257  n.,  275,  347.  Wesley  was  reading  the  proofs 
in  April,  1737:  p.  349- 

"  Long  lost  to  sight,  it  was  reprinted  (though  not  in  facsimile  as 
stated)  by  Dr.  George  Osbom  in  1882,  from  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  only  surviving  copy.  For  the  history  of  this  copy,  see  Rev.  R. 
Green,  Th€  Works  of  John^  and  Charles  Wesley:  a  Bibliography, 
London,  1896,  p.  12,  and  additional  note  in  the  2nd  ed.,  1906,  p.  i. 
There  is  another  copy  in  the  Lenox  Collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 
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its  pieces,  numbered  as  70,  orie^b^f  are  from  Watts,  7  from 
John  Austin,  6  adapted  from  George  Herbert,  2  from  Ad- 
dison ;  and  the  Wesleys  are  represented  by  1 5  : — ^5  of  Sam- 
uel,  Sr.,  5  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  5  translatel^from  the  German 
by  John  himself.  There  is  none  by  Charles  Wesley,^^  who 
had  returned  to  England.  The  pieces  are  groupfe<^in  three 
divisions,  as  *Tsalms  and  Hymns  for  Sunday"  (wpns 
of  general  praise)  ;  **for  Wednesday  or  Friday''  (suit&ble 
for  fast  days) ;  and  **for  Saturday"  (hymns  especially  ad- 
dressed to  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things).  Beyond  the 
"primitive  usage*'  recognized  in  this  grouping,  there  is  little 
I  or  nothing  to  suggest  high  church  views,  and  no  provision 
for  festivals  or  sacraments.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  collection  is  indeed  the  submission  of  Wesley's  church- 
liness  to  his  good  judgment  in  giving  the  foremost  place 
to  Dr.  Watts,  the  dissenter. 

Wesley  reached  England  on  February  1,  1738;  bringing 
from  Georgia  a  sense  of  spiritual  and  ministerial  defeat. 
He  came  into  close  affiliation  with  London  Moravians,  and, 
under  Peter  Bohler's  advice,  he.  with  his  brother  Charles 
and  others,  formed  **our  little  society'*  on  May  i,  1738,  at 
the  home  and  book-shop  of  James  Hutton.  It  afterwards 
removed  to  Fetter  Lane,  and,  though  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England,  became  the  nucleus  both  of  organized 
Methodism  and  of  organized  English  Moravianism.^"^ 

It  was  no  doubt  for  the  use  of  this,  and  like  societies  at 
Bristol  and  Oxford,^^  that  John  Wesley  printed,  without 
editor's  or  publisher's  name,  his  second  hymn  book:  A 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns.  London:  printed  in  the 
year  1738,^^     The  little  book  is  eclectic.     The  threefold 

"''Probably  tbc  explanation  is  that  ,  .  .  his  MSS,  were  not  at  his 
brother's  disposal"  A.  E.  Gfcgory»  The  Hymn-book  of  the  Modern 
Church,  London.   1904,  P*   156. 

^Journal,  vol,  i,  p,  458- 

^Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  458. 

*The  only  known  copies  arc  in  the  Didsbury  College  Library  and 
the  Archepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  There  is  a  ftill  description 
of  its  contents  in  The  Foetkal  Works  of  John  and  C furies  IVeslty, 
ed  by  G.  Osborn  [13  vols,],  London,  1868  seq.,  vol  ii,  pp.  35-4^* 
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grouping  of  the  hymns,  intended  to  represent  the  usage  of 
"antiquity",  is  retained  from  the  1737  book.  Watts  still 
leads,  with  36  numbers  out  of  a  total  of  76.  The  Church 
Psalmody  is  represented  by  16  of  Tate  and  Brady's  ver- 
sions; the  Prayer  Book  by  the  Vent  Creator;  and  Bishop 
Ken's  three  hymns  may  be  included  with  these.  Mysticism 
is  represented  by  four  selections  from  Norris  of  Bemerton, 
and  Moravianism  by  four  translations  from  the  Herrnhut 
collection:  English  poetry  by  Herbert,  Dryden,  Addison 
and  Roscommon. 

With  this  little  book,  the  earlier  and  preparatory  stages 
of  Wesley's  work  for  Hymnody  are  brought  to  a  close. 
Its  contents  illustrate  and  embody  most  of  the  influences 
that  played  upon  Methodist  Hymnody  or  became  its  sources ; 
except  indeed  that  it  contained  nothing  of  the  work  of 
Wesley's  father  and  brothers;  of  Charles,  notably,  whose 
great  gift  waited  for  the  deepening  of  his  spiritual  exper- 
ience and  the  inspiration  he  drew  from  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  coming  revival. 

II 
THE  METHODIST  HYMNODY 

While  living  in  London,  in  close  association  with  Mora- 
vians and  under  their  influence,  the  Wesleys  passed  through 
those  remarkable  spiritual  experiences  which  brought  to 
both  the  rest  and  joy  of  faith,  and  determined  their  future 
careers.  Charles  dated  his  evangelical  conversion  as  on 
Whitsunday  (May  21)  1738;  John  his  as  on  the  Wednes- 
day following  (May  24). 

Charles  began  at  once  to  proclaim  his  new  hope  to  such 
friends  as  would  hear  him,  and  to  preach  in  the  churches, 
as  long  as  they  would  receive  him.  In  the  summer  of  1739 
he  entered  that  itinerant  ministry,  in  Whitefield's  way,  that 
during  seventeen  years  carried  him  through  England  and 
Wales,  and  twice  into  Ireland.  John  first  visited  the 
Moravians  at  Herrnhut.  Returning  in  September,  1738,  he 
found  his  immediate  sphere  in  the  "Religious  Societies", 
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tnore  or  less  Moravian  in  complexion,  which  in  London 
and  elsewhere  supplemented  the  Church  services  with  less 
formal  devotions.  To  these  meetings  he  preached  his  new 
way  of  "saving- faith" ;  teaching  them  to  sing  the  hymns  he 
had  gathered  and  translated.  The  first  word  in  his  resumed 
diary,  under  the  date  of  September  20,  1738,  is  **Singing*'.^** 
In  the  spring  of  1739  he  went  to  Bristol  at  Whitefield*s 
entreaty,  to  carry  on  the  work  already  begun  there,  and  on 
May  12  laid  the  corner-stone  of  "The  New  Room/'  really 
the  first  Methodist  Chapel  Late  in  the  same  year  he 
founded  at  London  his  own  "United  Society",  and  on  No- 
vember 1 1  first  preached  in  the  disused  King's  Foundery  in 
Moorfields,  which,  purchased  and  refitted,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  Methodism.  From  this  year  Wesley  ordinarily 
counted  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist  Societies. 

In  this  memorable  year  appeared  the  third  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  hymn  collections,  the  first  to  bear  the  name  of  either 
brother,  as  Hymns  and  sacred  Poems,  Published  by  John 
Wesley,  MA.  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  and 
Charles  Wesley^  MA.  Student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford, 
[Colossians  iii.  16].  London:  printed  by  William  Strahan; 
.  .  .  MDCCXXXIX.  Of  this  there  were  three  editions 
within  the  year,  and  two  subsequently.^*  Its  contents  are 
in  two  parts,  containing  64  and  75  pieces,  some  of  them 
hymns  for  singing,  and  some  poems  for  reading.  No  less 
than  42  are  adaptations  from  George  Herbert,  and  there 
are  22  of  Wesley's  renderings  from  the  German.  Some 
"Verses"  were  included  which  "were  wrote  upon  the  Scheme 
of  the  Mystick  Divines*',  and  the  preface  of  eight  pages  is 
a  renunciation  and  exposure  of  their  errors. 

This  book  reflects  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  year, 
and  is  itself  memorable  as  the  first  printing  of  hymns  from 
Charles  Wesley's  pen.  The  second  part  opens  with  a  hymn 
beginning,  "Where  shall  my  wond'ring  Soul  begin?"  This 
is  probably  the  hymn  he  commenced  the  day  after  his  con- 
version, broken  off  "for  fear  of  pride",  but  finished  under 

"/awrwa/,  vol  ti,  p.  75;  and  see  p.  71,  note. 
"Green,  Bibliography,  p.  15. 


^ ^ 
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the  encouragement  of  Bray  the  mechanic,  and  sung  with 
"great  joy"  when,  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  John  came 
to  announce  his  own  faith  in  Christ'^  It  was  thus  the  first 
hymn  of  the  Methodist  Revival.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
volume  appeared  the  fine  group  of  festival  h)rmns  which 
afterwards  helped  to  recommend  Hymns  to  the  Church  of 
England.** 

Charles  Wesley  had  written  hymns  already,  but  with  his 
new  experience  the  fountain  of  spiritual  song  opened 
within,  which  was  never  to  fail  him.  Thenceforward  he 
became  distinctively  the  poet  of  the  new  Movement,  and 
poured  forth  Psalms  and  hymns  in  a  stream  uninterrupted 
until  his  death.  But  his  hymns  did  not  come  from  the 
cloisters.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Revival,  he  was  as 
active  and  ardent  an  evangelist  as  John  himself.  "He 
loved  the  stir,  the  tumult,  the  triiunph  of  those  great  out- 
door gatherings,  where  testimony  must  be  borne  before 
mobs  which  might  at  any  time  endanger  the  property  and 
even  the  lives  of  preacher  and  hearers  .  .  .  [He]  was 
moved  to  his  highest  flights  of  praise  by  hard-won  victories 
amongst  his  wild  hearers  in  Cornwall,  or  Moorfields,  at 
Kingswood,  or  Walsall."**  The  composition  of  the  hymns 
was  thus  closely  related  to  the  progress  of  the  Revival, 
which  they  in  turn  did  much  to  foster;  and  the  long  series 
of  books  and  tracts  in  which  they  appeared  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  Revival  records. 

The  poetical  publications  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
jointly  or  separately,  cover  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  and 
number  fifty-six  (excluding  tune-books)  ;  and  the  contents 
of  not  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  are  exclusively  original, 
with  much  origfinal  work  appearing  in  the  collective  vol- 
umes.   The  majority  of  these  publications  appeared  with- 

"Chas.  Wesley's  Diary,  May  23,  24,  1738. 

""Hark  how  all  the  Welkin  rings"  (Christmas-Day)  ;  "Sons  of  Men, 
behold  from  far"  (Epiphany)  ;  "  'Christ  the  Lord  is  ris'n  to  Da/ " 
{Easter-Day)  ;  "Hail  the  Day  that  sees  Him  rise"  (Ascensiof^Day) ; 
••Granted  is  the  Saviour's  Prayer"  (Whitsunday), 

"Gregory,  The  Hymn  Book  of  the  Modem  Church,  p.  160. 
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out  the  name  of  author  or  editor;  eight  under  John's  name, 
three  under  Charles',  and  six  under  the  joint  names  of  the 
brothers,*^ 

The  custom  afterward  grew  up  of  ascribing  to  Charles 

I  Wesley's  pen  not  only  the  hymns  published  under  his  name 
but  also  all  those  published  under  the  joint  names  or  anony- 
mously, excepting  only  the  translations  and  very  few  origi- 

I  nals  admittedly  written  by  John.  Such  a  conclusion  never 
rested  on  solid  ground,  and  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
conviction  that  John's  share  in  the  hymn  writing  was 
greater  than  had  been  supposed;  a  conviction  which  the 
recently  published  notes  of  his  diary  tend  to  strengthen. 
The  editors  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  h>Ttm  book  of  1875 
went  so  far  as  to  affix  merely  the  letter  **W  to  '*those 
hymns  which  first  appeared  in  publications  for  which  the 
Wesleys  were  jointly  responsible"  (including  **Je5u,  Lover 
of  my  soul*'  under  this  category)  ;  on  the  ground  that  **it 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  to  which  of  the  two 
brothers  a  hymn  should  be  ascribed".^®  This  course  proved 
very  unwelcome  to  Methodists.*'^  and  has  since  been  de- 
parted from.  But  the  uncertainty  remains  none  the  less* 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  brothers  agreed  not  to 
distinguish  their  several  contributions  of  the  hymns  pub- 
lished jointly;®^  It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  this  uncer- 
tainty pertains  chiefly  to  the  early  publications,  and  that  as 
the  Revival  progressed,  John  grew  content  to  leave  the 
hymn  writing  to  his  brother,  and  also  that,  in  giving  its 
permanent  form  to  Methodist  Hymnody,  he  admitted  that 
"But  a  small  part  of  these  hymns  is  of  my  own 
composing'*,^* 

**0f  the  mimerous  short-lists  of  these  publications,  none  seems  to 
be  both  accurate  and  complete.  The  best  bibliog:rai>hy  is  Green's:  and 
he  contributed  to  Telford's  The  Methodist  Hymn  Book  illustrated 
(2nd  cd-  rev.,  London,  n.  d-  [1909],  pp,  497  ^0  a  convenient  list  of  the 
works  in  which  the  hymns  therein  included  first  appeared. 

*">3'ote  prefixed  to  "Index  to  the  Hymns". 

•See  Telford,  The  Mtth.  Hy.  Bk.  ilhs,  p.  12, 

•Sec  David  Creamer,  Methodist  Hymnoiogy,  New  York,  1848,  p. 
18:  Osborn,  The  Poetical  IVorks,  vol.  viii,  p.  xv, 

•John  Wesley's  preface  to  the  Large  Hymn  Book  of  1780.    On  the 
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The  brothers  cooperated  again  in  a  second  collection  of 
Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  1740.  Its  title-page,  barring 
the  date,  is  identical  with  that  of  1739,  with  whose  later 
editions  it  was  incorporated.  It  added  to  English  Hym- 
nody  three  famous  hymns,  usually  ascribed  to  Charles  Wes- 
ley :  "Jcsu,  Lover  of  my  soul",  "O  for  a  thousand  tongues 
to  sing",  and  "Christ,  whose  glory  fills  the  skies".  While 
not  formally  a  hymn  book  for  the  societies,  this,  with  the 
1739  volume,  contributed  not  less  than  100  hymns  to  the 
permanent  Methodist  H)minody.  Its  contents  are  distinct- 
ively Methodist  The  preface  sets  forth  Wesley's  doctrine 
of  Christian  Perfection.  There  is  a  "Hymn  for  the  Kings- 
wood  Colliers",  one  "To  be  sung  in  a  Tumult",  one  "On 
admission  of  any  person  into  the  Society",  and  a  group  on 
"The  Love-Feast".  Wesley  had  taken  an  impassioned 
stand  against  the  doctrine  of  Election  in  a  sermon  published 
SiS  Free  Grace  in  the  autumn  of  1739,  after  Whitefield  had 
gone  to  America.  Appended  was  a  long  h3min  on  'Uni- 
versal Redemption".  This  hymn,  with  another  on  the 
same  theme,  were  now  included  in  the  new  book,  adding 
to  the  great  offense  already  taken  by  Whitefield.*®  The 
sermon  and  the  hymn  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Revival 
forces  into  two  camps,  the  Calvinistic  under  Whitefield,  the 
Arminian  under  Wesley,  to  the  organization  of  Lady  Hunt- 
indon's  Connexion  and  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in 
Wales." 

In  deep  depression  at  the  defection  from  the  inmost 
circle  and  the  consequent  confusions,  the  Wesleys  printed 
at  Bristol  early  in  1741,  and  then  in  London,  a  tractate  of 
eighteen  hymns,  as  Hymns  on  God's  Everlasting  Love. 

whole  subject  consult  Osborn,  The  Poetical  Works,  vol  viii,  pp.  15,  16; 
Telford,  Meth.  Hy,  Sk,  Ulus,,  pp.  8-12 ;  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  477,  note. 

**"My  dear,  dear  Brethren,— Why  did  you  throw  out  bone  of  con- 
tention? Why  did  you  print  that  sermon  against  predestination? 
Why  did  you,  in  particular,  my  dear  brother  Charles,  affix  your  hymn, 
and  join  in  putting  out  your  late  hymn-book?"  Letter  of  Whitefield, 
Feb.  I,  1741.    Tyerman,  Life  of  Geo.  Whitefield,  New  York,  1877,  vol. 

i,  p.  465. 
•  Tyerman,  Life  of  Johtk  Wesley,  vol  i,  p.  317. 
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To  which  is  added  the  Cry  of  a  Reprobate,  atid  the  Hor- 
rible Decree,  followed  by  a  second  tractate  with  the  same 
title;  the  two  being  afterwards  combined.  The  hymns 
mingle  most  tender  appeals  with  scathing  satire  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  opposition,  described  as  **hellish'*  and  *'satanic'\ 
and  presented  with  little  fairness.  The  hymns  are  on  fire 
with  excitement  and  indignation  at  what  threatened  to 
undo  the  prospects  of  the  Movement.  The  Wesleys  had 
the  precedent  of  the  Reformers  in  employing  satire  and 
invective  in  their  Hymnody.  We  may  nevertheless  count 
it  fortunate  that  their  work»  immensely  effective  as  it  was 
at  the  time,  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  establish  a 
new  precedent  for  the  Controversial  Hymn. 

The  success  of  these  hymn  tracts,  scattered  broadcast, 
read  and  sung  in  Methodist  homes  and  societies*  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  long  series  of  hymn  tracts  in  which 
further  Wesley  an  hymns  were  published.  Capable  of  be- 
ing printed  quickly  to  meet  the  occasion,  sold  for  a  few 
pence  and  readily  bought,  the  hymn  tract  became  a  favorite 
instnmient  for  the  inspiration  and  instruction  of  the  early 
Methodists,  and  for  cultivating  their  spirit  of  devotion. 
The  series  of  hymn  tracts  ran  for  fifty  years  (1741-1791), 
numbering  not  less  than  thirty, 

A  small  group  offers  hymns  for  times  of  civil  disquiet 
and  Methodist  persecution: — Hymns  for  times  of  trouble 
and  persecution  ( 1 744)  ;  Hymns  for  times  of  trouble  (n,  d,) , 
Hymns  zvritten  in  the  time  of  the  tumults  (1780).  An- 
other for  national  occasions  and  passing  events: — Hymns 
for  the  public  Thanksgiving-Day  (1746)  Hymns  for  Nezv 
Year's  Day,  (1750),  Hymns  occasioned  by  the  Earthquake, 
ij$o  (2  parts),  Hymns  for  the  Year  1756,  Hymns  on  the 
expected  ImHjtsion  (1759),  and  for  Thanksgiving,  Nov. 
2g,  1759,  Hymns  for  the  National  Fast,  178^,  and  two 
numbers  of  Hymns  for  the  Nation  in  1782.  Another  pro- 
vided for  the  festivals  of  the  old  Church  Ytzr:— Hymns 
for  the  Nativity  (1745)  ;  and  Hymns  for  our  Lord's  Resur- 
rection, for  Ascension  Day,  Hymns  of  Petition  and  Thanks- 
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giving  (Whitsunday),  and  Gloria  Patri  (Trinity),  all  of 
1746.  With  these  we  may  group  A  Hymn  at  the  Sacra- 
ment (1744),  two  numbers  of  Funeral  Hymns  (1746, 
1759),  and  Hymns  for  the  Watch  night  (1746).  For  the 
household  were  Graces  before  Meat  (1746),  Hymns  for 
children  (1746,  1791),  and  Preparation  for  Death  (1772). 
More  general  in  character  were  a  little  Collection  of  Hymns 
(1742)  for  the  poor,  Hymns  for  those  that  seek,  and  those 
that  have.  Redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1747,  ID  editions),  the  most  important  of  them  all;  and 
Hymns  of  Intercession  (1758). 

Charles  Wesley  (for  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  his) 
was  thus  the  poet-laureate  of  Methodism,  with  an  ode  for 
every  occasion.  Such  a  companionship  of  hymns  through 
passing  years  was  never  provided  before  or  since,  and  was 
an  unique  feature  in  the  upbuilding  of  Methodist  character. 
In  the  extension  also  of  the  Revival,  these  hymn  tracts, 
widely  distributed  among  the  poor  and  d^^aded,  played  a 
considerable  part. 

Returning  now  to  the  date  at  which  the  series  of  hsrmn 
tracts  began,  we  find  that  the  Wesleys  again  cooperated 
in  publishing  a  third  volume  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems, 
1742,  whose  preface  and  "many  of  the  following  verses'* 
dealt  with  Christian  Perfection.  This  volume  contributed 
a  hundred  hymns  to  the  permanent  Methodist  Hymnody. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  joint  publication  of  Hymns 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  With  a  preface  concerning  the 
Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice,  Extracted  from  Doctor 
Brevint  (Bristol,  1745).  Its  166  hymns  testify  to  the 
deep  reverence  for  the  sacramental  side  of  religfion  that 
characterized  both  brothers,  and  the  demand  for  ten  editions 
shows  how  much  those  views  influenced  the  earlier  Metho- 
dist worship.** 

^■In  1871  the  whole  book  (together  with  John  Wesley's  earlier 
Companion  to  the  Altar)  was  reprinted  as  The  Eucharistic  Manuals 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  aim  of  the  editor  (W.  E.  Dutton) 
was  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Wesleys  held  sacramental  views  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  modern  Catholic  party. 
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Independently  of  John,  Charles  Wesley  published  by 
subscription  in  1749  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poans,  In  two 
volumes.  By  Charles  IVesley,  M,A,,  Student  of  Christ- 
Churchy  Oxford  (Bristol).  His  friends  took  1145  copies 
of  these  volumes,*^  which  contain  many  acceptable  hymns, 
and  whose  profits  helped  him  to  set  up  housekeeping  at 
Bristol,  While  partly  laid  aside,  Charles  Wesley  occupied 
himself  with  writing  versified  comments  on  Scripture  texts, 
often  original,  sometimes  following  earlier  commentators. 
These,  to  the  great  ntmiber  of  2030,  he  published  as  Short 
Hymns  on  select  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (2  vols*, 
1763)1  from  which  nearly  a  hundred  were  taken  into 
Methodist  Hymnody,  Four  years  later  he  printed  Hynifts 
for  the  use  of  families,  atid  on  various  occasions,  many  of 
which  relate  to  his  own  houseliold  and  friendships^  and 
hallow  the  daily  life  of  the  home. 

Charles  Wesley  wrote  hymns  to  the  very  end,  and  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript  three  small  quarto  volumes  of 
hymns  and  sacred  poems,  an  uncompleted  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms  and  five  quarto  volumes  of  hymns  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts."**  The  Psalms  were  printed  in  The  Ar- 
minian  Magazine,  and  all  have  been  printed  with  pious  care 
in  Dr.  Osborn's  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works.  It  is  the 
great  number  of  the  short  hymns  on  Scripture  texts  that 
accounts   for  the   vast   total   of   Charles   Wesley's   work. 

Most  of  the  books  and  tracts  we  have  enumerated  as 
those  in  which  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  first  appeared  were 
used  to  sing  from  in  the  revival  services,  societies,  bands 
or  classes.  A  number  are  to  be  regarded  as  hymn  books. 
But  from  the  first  establishment  of  Sunday,  as  well  as 
weekday,  services  Wesley  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
hymn  books  that  should  be  cheap,  compact,  and  sufficiently 
inclusive.  The  earliest  of  these  was  A  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns.  Published  by  John  Wesley,  M.A.  (London, 
1741);  sold  at  one  shilling  in  binding,  and  containing  152 
pieces.     This  was  kept  in  print  during  the  whole  of  Wes- 

•J,  Telford,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  rev.  cd,  London,  1900,  p.  248. 
**C^  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  vol.  ii,  p.  457. 
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ley's  life,  remaining  in  use  till  superseded  by  the  Supple- 
ment  of  183 1.  An  abridgment  of  it  was  bound  up  with 
The  Sunday  Service  of  1784,  and  used  in  congr^^tions 
employing  that  service.**^  In  1753  he  published  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  intended  for  the  use  of  real  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  made  up  entirely  of  selections  from 
the  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  of  1739,  1740  and  1741. 
This  became  distinctively  the  Methodist  hymn  book,  re- 
maining in  common  use  till  the  appearance  of  "The  Laige 
Hymn  Book"  of  1780,  and  in  poorer  societies  long  after- 
ward. A  volume  of  Select  Hymns  was  also  published  in 
1 761  with  tunes,  and  in  1773  printed  without  the  tunes. 
In  Wesley's  judgment  the  societies  were  thus  amply  sup- 
plied with  hymn  books ;  "so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  religious  community  in  the  world  has  a  greater  variety 
of  them".** 

Yet  this  very  variety  was  an  inconvenience  to  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  so  many  books,  but  wished 
for  more  of  the  hymns  than  any  one  volume  contained. 
An  urgent  demand  arose  for  a  more  inclusive  collection. 
Wesley  resisted  it  for  years.  But  after  the  opening  of  the 
City  Road  Chapel  in  1778,  he  3rielded  and  began  his  prepa- 
rations. The  new  book  was  announced  on  the  cover  of 
The  Arminian  Magazine  for  October,  1779,  and  appeared 
in  1780  as  A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  People 
called  Methodists.  London:  printed  by  J.  Paramore,  at  the 
Foundery:  witli  the  now  famous  preface,  dated  Oct.  20, 
1779,  and  signed  by  John  Wesley.  It  was  published  at 
three  shillings,  and  contained  525  hymns;  all  taken  from 
the  brothers'  previous  publications,  and  all  but  ten  written 
by  members  of  the  Wesley  family.  They  were  grouped 
under  the  heads  of  Christian  experience,  and  designed  ta 
form  "a  little  body  of  experimental  and  practical  divinity".*^ 

This  collection  became  at  once  the  book  of  common  song 
in  Methodist  congregations.     After  Wesley's  death  it  was 

•C/.   Green,  Bibliography,  nos.  30,  376,  378. 
•Preface  of  1779. 
•  Preface. 
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tampered  with  by  the  manager  o£  the  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House,  who  made  a  succession  of  alterations,  beginning 
with  the  1793  edition,  and  culminating  in  that  of  1797,^® 
which  dropped  24  hymns  Wesley  had  chosen,  and  added  65 
(including  *7^su,  Lover  of  my  Soul*')  which  he  had  not  in- 
cluded. The  Conference  of  1799  appointed  a  committee 
**to  reduce  the  large  Hymn  Book  to  its  primitive  simplicity 
as  published  in  the  second  edition"/^  which  was  at- 
tempted, partly  then,  and  partly  later,  but  never  carried 
out  in  strictness.  In  1831  some  changes  were  made,  and  a 
'^Supplement"  added.  This  served  until  1875,  when  the  book 
was  revised,  and  "A  new  Supplement"  added,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  original  CoUecHon,  It  w*as  not  until  1900^  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  after  Wesley's  death,  that  steps 
were  taken,  even  then  reluctantly,  for  a  thorough  revision 
and  remodelling  of  Wesley's  Collection,  The  revision  was 
made  largely  in  the  spirit  of  catholicity,  to  which  even  the 
fervor  of  Wesleyanism  has  been  compelled  to  bow,  and 
the  new  book  appeared  in  1904  as  The  Methodist  Hymn 
Book.^^  For  the  first  time  the  name  of  John  Wesley  disap- 
pears from  the  title  of  the  hymn  book,  but  even  so  nearly 
one  half  of  the  contents  is  ascribed  to  Charles* 

As  Charles  Wesley  wrote  hymns,  so  John  compiled  hymn 
books,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  Collection  of  Psahns  and 
Hynuis  for  the  Lord's  Day  (1784),  has  been  referred  to  as 
bound  up  wn'th  The  Sunday  Service.  In  spite  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Collection  of  1780,  it  appeared,  to  Wesley's  vexation, 
that  societies  were  using  hymns  he  had  not  authorized. 
This  was  largely  through  the  agency  of  Robert  Spence,  a 
York  bookseller.  He  published  in  1781  A  Collection  of 
Hymns  from  various  Authors,  enlarged  as  A  Pocket  Hymn 
Book,  designed  as  a  coftstant  companion  for  the  pious:  col- 
lected from  various  Authors.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
hymns  were  taken  without  authority  or  acknowledgment 

"•For  the  editions,  sec  Green,  Bibliography,  No.  348. 
•Wesley  had,  however,  made  "corrections'*  for  the  3rd  td.,  17B2. 
"For  an  interesting  account  of  the  method  of  revision,  sec  Telford, 
The  Meih.  Hy,  Bk,  illus.,  pp.  12-14. 
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from  various  Wesley  publications.  Apparently  to  offset  it, 
and  also  to  include  some  good  hymns  omitted  from  the  1780 
Collection,  but  widely  called  for,*^  Wesley  published  in 
1785  A  Pocket  Hymn  Book,  for  the  use  of  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  It  was  not  reprinted,  but  under  the 
advice  of  Conference  Wesley  reprinted  the  Spence  book 
(with  the  same  title  a:s  that  of  1785),  expunging  37  hyirnis 
as  dull  and  prosaic,  or  "grievous  doggerel".  Spence  sub- 
mitted to  Wesley's  authority,^*  but  his  little  book  afterward 
became  a  favorite  in  America. 

In  extreme  old  age,  Wesley  published  his  last  collection, 
Hymns  for  Children  (1790),  chosen  from  his  brother's 
Hymfis  for  Children  and  others  of  riper  years  (1763). 
These  hymns  show  that  the  Wesleys  were  minded  to  carry 
on  the  Children's  Hymnody  Watts  had  begun,  but  many 
are  beyond  a  child's  comprehension.  In  an  interesting  lit- 
tle preface  Wesley  contrasts  Watts'  method  of  writing 
down  to  the  child's  level  with  his  brother's  efforts  to  lift  up 
the  child  to  his  own: — ^his  brother's  hymns  are  "in  such 
plain  and  easy  language  as  even  children  may  understand; 
but  when  they  do  understand  them  they  will  be  children 
no  longer". 

Ill 

THE  METHODIST  SINGING 

Wesley  gave  the  same  forethought  and  attention  to  the 
musical  as  to  the  literary  side  of  Methodist  Song,  keeping 
its  direction  in  his  own  hands.  His  equipment  for  this  un- 
dertaking was  his  sound  musical  feeling,  a  very  limited 
technical  knowledge,  and  an  unusual  practical  sense.  Per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  the  Hymn  Tune  to  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  he  provided  a  body  of  "authorized"  hymn 
tunes,  and  expected  that  none  other  should  be  sung  by 
his  followers.  His  cardinal  principle  was  that  the  tunes 
should  invite  the  participation  of  all  the  people;  and,  next, 

■*  Preface. 

"Tyerman,  John  Wesley,  vol.  iii,  p.  539- 
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should  keep  within  the  limits  of  sobriety  and  reverence. 
The  tunes  were  to  express  the  words,  avoiding  *Vain  repe- 
titions** to  fill  out  the  music.  Florid  and  feguing  tunes  he 
likened  to  "Lancashire  hornpipc^".*^ 

Wesley  prepared  lour  Methodist  tune  books,  and  perhaps 
consented  to  the  use  of  two  more.  As  early  as  1742  he 
printed  A  Collection  of  Tunes,  set  to  music,  as  they  are 
coininonly  sung  at  the  Foundcry\^^  The  hymns  set  are  those 
of  the  three  volumes  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  Its 
price  of  six  pence  was  intended  to  make  it  available  to  the 
poor;  and  in  printing  the  melody  alone  he  appealed  to  the 
unskillful  The  book  was  so  full  of  musical  errors  as  to 
defeat  its  own  end,  but  is  interesting  as  showing  the  tunes 
first  used  at  the  Foundery.  There  are  only  three  of  the  Old 
Version  Psalm  tunes,  Verj^  few  of  these  remained  in  actual 
use,  and  these  were  inevitably  associated  with  the  dull, 
drawling  parochial  Psalmody.  The  tunes  of  the  Sttpple- 
ment  to  the  New  Version  were  freely  drawn  upon ;  six  Ger- 
man melodies,  which  Wesley  had  sung  with  the  Moravians, 
were  taken  from  Freylinghausen's  Gesang-  Buch;  and  some 
eleven  tunes  were  apparently  new.'® 

The  conversion  in  1746  of  Mrs.  Rich,  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Coven t  Garden  Theater  put  Charles  Wesley  in 
touch  with  the  London  musical  circle  in  which  J.  F.  Lampe, 
Handel  and  others  moved.^®  Handel  set  three  of  Charles' 
hymns  to  music.  Lampe  published  a  musical  setting  of 
twenty-four  as  Hymns  on  the  great  Festivals,  and  other 
occasions  (London,  1746;  4to).  HandeFs  tunes  were  not 
printed:  Lampe 's  were  generally  admired,  and  their  use 
was  ''allowed**  in  Methodist  services.  The  store  of  Metho- 
dist tunes  was  increased  by  the  adaptation  of  popular 
melodies  and  by  local  tunes  which  Wesley  came  upon  in  his 
travels.^^ 

^Minutes  of  Conference,  1768. 

"*A  reprint  was  bosind  up  with  that  of  the  Charleston  collection 
of  1737. 

*C/.  J,  T.  Lightwood,  Hymn  Tunes  and  their  story,  London,  n.  d.^ 
pp,  121-125. 

•■Telford,  Charles  Wesley,  pp.  150-154,  230-234. 

•'Lightwood^  o/>.  cit,,  p.  12B. 
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Some  of  these  tunes,  with  others,  were  gathered  together 
by  Thomas  Butts,  a  companion  of  the  Wesleys,  in  his  Har- 
monia  Sacra  (c.  1753).  Wesley  commended  this  book,  but 
objected  to  its  more  florid  .tunes,  which  he  thought  irrever- 
ent, and  its  old  Psalm  times,  which  he  thought  dull.  Wes- 
ley's own  Sacred  Melody,  published  in  1761,  to  bind  up 
with  the  Select  Hymns  of  that  year,  is  little  more  than  an 
amended  reproduction  of  Butts'  book,  omitting  the  objec- 
tionable tunes.  The  102  tunes  of  Sacred  Melody  represent 
all  those  in  use  with  Wesley's  approval.^®  A  class  of  tunes 
of  a  more  florid  type,  and  characterized  by  much  repetition 
of  the  words  and  breaking  up  of  the  lines,  came  into  such 
wide  popularity  later  that  they  were  known  in  time  as  "The 
Old  Methodist  Tunes."  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  tunes 
represented  the  taste  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  in 
general  and  not  of  the  Methodists  in  particular  as  distin- 
guished either  from  Churchmen  or  Dissenters.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  actual  Methodist  tunes  Wesley  says 
in  the  preface  to  his  Sacred  Melody  of  1761  that  he  had 
been  engaged  for  twenty  years  endeavoring  to  persuade 
musicians  to  follow  his  directions  in  setting  down  the  tunes, 
but  in  vain.  He  has  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  tunes  are 
here  "pricked  true,  exactly  as  I  desire  all  our  congregations 
may  sing  them".  In  this  book  appeared  Wesley's  "Direc- 
tions for  Singing",  to  be  observed  carefully  in  order  that 
"this  part  of  Divine  worship  may  be  the  more  acceptable 
to  God,  as  well  as  more  profitable"  to  singer  and  hearer. 
These  seven  rules  became  canonical,  and  are,  briefly :  **Leam 
these  tunes  before  any  others ;  sing  them  exactly  as  printed ; 
sing  all  of  them ;  sing  lustily ;  sing  modestly ;  sing  in  time ; 
above  all  sing  spiritually,  with  an  eye  to  God  in  every 
word".  They  exhibit  the  practical  mind  and  indomitable 
will  of  Wesley  covering  the  minutest  details  of  Methodist 

""All  the  tunes  in  common  use  among  us."  Wesley's  preface.  For 
a  good  characterization  of  the  contents  of  Sacred  Melody,  see  "Early 
Methodist  Psalmody"  in  A  new  History  of  Methodism,  ed.  by  J.  W. 
Townsend  et  ai,  London,  1909,  vol.  ii,  appendix  C,  pp.  558-560. 

•C/.   Lightwood,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  v  and  viii. 
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song.  And  both  Wesley*s  Journal  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  show  how  closely  the  observance  of 
these  rules  was  looked  after,  and  any  breach  of  them  in 
spirit  or  letter  detected. 

Behind  these  regulations  there  was  a  marked  spontaneity 
in  the  early  Methodist  Singing,  It  was  the  utterance  of 
simple  and  unlettered  hearts  in  whom  the  Wesleyan  evangel 
had  awakened  a  great  happiness.  They  sang  because  their 
overcharged  feelings  could  not  keep  from  singing.  The 
new  hymns  both  fed  and  expressed  the  new  feelings;  and 
the  thrill  of  spiritual  passion  leaped  from  heart  to  heart  of 
a  great  concourse  singing  together  **BIow  ye  the  trumpet, 
blow",  **0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing**,  or  "Soldiers  of 
Christ,  arise'*. 

This  Methodist  song  in  its  spiritual  spontaneity,  its  fer- 
vor and  its  gladness,  fulfilled  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
Apostolic  ideal  of  Christian  Song;  and  the  injunctions  of 
Wesley  inevitably  recall  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  striving  not 
to  stimulate  so  much  as  to  regulate  the  "tongues*",  and  deal- 
ing prudently  with  their  excesses  and  infelicities.  The 
Methodist  excesses  at  the  first  were  simply  the  noise  of  too 
much  physical  exuberance  and  the  confusions  inevitable  to 
singers  musically  ignorant.  Wesley  instructed  his  preach- 
ers to  interrupt  the  noisy  hymn,  and  interpolate  questions  to 
the  congregation  :- — *'Now  do  you  know  what  you  said  last? 
Did  it  suit  your  case?  Did  you  sing  it  as  to  God,  with 
the  spirit  and  understanding  also'*?*^  The  ignorant,  he  in- 
sisted, should  be  taught  to  sing  by  note  and  acceptably, •* 
On  their  behalf  he  himself  published  two  tractates:  A 
short  Introduction  to  Music,  and  The  Grounds  of  vocal 
Music.  Refined,  scholarly,  of  Anglican  training  and  with 
churchly  sympathies,  neither  of  the  Wesleys  conceived  or 
abetted  congregational  song  that  w^as  vulgar  in  its  literary 
contents  or  flippant  in  music  or  indecorous  in  expression. 
They  cultivated  a  Hymnody  that  should  be  reverently  and 
decently  ordered  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  heartiness. 

^Minutgs  of  Conftrtnctt  1746. 
^Minuits,  1765. 
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As  time  went  on  the  excesses  of  exuberance  naturally  less- 
ened, and  were  followed  by  the  creeping  in  of  formality. 
Wesley  thought  slow  singing  in  itself  tended  to  formality, 
doubtless  having  in  mind  the  droning  of  the  Psalms  in 
parish  churches  of  the  time.**  But  a  new  danger  arose  with 
the  formation  of  a  body  of  "Singers"  to  lead  the  worship  of 
the  chapels.  The  singing  originally  had  required  little 
leadership.  Until  the  hymns  were  familiar  or  the  people 
could  read,  the  lines  were  read  out,  and  the  tune  started  by 
the  preacher  or  any  one  available.  As  hymn  and  time 
grew  familiar,  they  sounded  forth  impulsively.  But  with 
church  organization  came  the  choir;  and,  with  the  choir, 
first  the  more  intricate  tune,  then  the  anthem,  and  finally 
the  organ.  The  Minutes  of  1768  protest  against  the  florid 
tunes.  Those  of  1787  prohibit  the  introduction  of  anthems, 
as  not  properly  joint  worship.  In  1796  an  exception  was 
allowed  on  special  occasions.  On  such  occasions,  it  appears 
from  the  Minutes  of  1800,  even  "theatrical"  singers  had 
been  introduced  into  the  chapels  to  sing  elaborate  solos  and 
choruses.  A  few  years  later  Richard  Watson  printed  a 
pamphlet  on  Singing  Men  and  Women,  rebuking  them  as 
a  class  for  unduly  magnifying  their  office.®^ 

The  question  of  instrumental  music  perhaps  hardly  arose 
during  Wesley's  life.  In  the  open  air  meetings  the  great 
volume  of  sound  would  have  drowned  out  any  accompani- 
ment, as  it  often  drowned  out  the  voices  of  those  sent  to 
break  up  the  meetings.  And  in  none  of  the  chapels  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  such  as  to  make  likely  any 
proposal  to  install  an  organ.  The  bass-viol  seems  to  have 
been  first  introduced,  as  a  support  to  the  leader's  voice.  The 
clarionet  and  other  instruments  followed,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  parish  churches  also.  The  Minutes  of  1796  pro- 
hibit organs  until  proposed  by  the  Conference.  The 
Minutes  of  1808  show  that  some  had  already  been  intro- 
duced, but  consent  is  refused  to  the  erection  of  any  more. 
The  introduction  of  an  organ  in  Brunswick  Chapel,  Leeds, 

''Minutes,  1768. 

"Curwcn,  Worship  Music,  ist  series,  p.  57. 
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produced  bitter  controversy  and  a  secession  of  *Trotestant 
Methodists",  whose  protest  was  against  instrumental  music. 
Daniel  Isaac's  Vocal  Melody,  or.  Singing  the  only  music 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  in  the  public  worship  of 
Christians  (York,  1827),  reveals  in  its  title  the  ground  of 
this  protest;  although  Isaac  himself  refused  to  join  the 
seceders.  In  this,  as  in  much  beside,  the  Church  Song  of 
Methodism  has  since  yielded  to  modern  influences.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  9,000  churches  of  Wesley  an  Methodism  in 
England  to-day  have  their  organ  and  choir  ;'^'*  and  in  igio 
a  monthly  periodical,  The  Choir,  was  established  in  the  in- 
terests of  Methodist  church  music.  The  Congregational 
Singing  of  present  day  Methodism  has  also  exchanged 
S'^^mething  of  its  early  fervor  for  the  more  tempered  en- 
thusiasm that  comes  with  years  and  educational  progress. 
But  it  still  retains  a  certain  characteristic  flavor  of  its  own; 
a  certain  potentiality  also  of  regaining  the  old  warmth  and 
volume  under  the  stimulus  of  revival  preaching. 

IV 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  WESLEYS  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  HYMN 

It  is  evident  that  a  place  must  be  given  to  the  Wesleyan 
Hymnody  in  the  history  of  religion  itself.  The  Wesleys 
inaugurated  a  great  spiritual  revival:  and  their  hymns  did 
as  much  as  any  human  agency  to  kindle  and  replenish  its 
fervor.  They  conducted  the  propaganda  of  a  new  theol- 
ogy: we  scan  Wesley's  sermons  to  discover  its  contents, 
but  in  the  hymns  it  was  sung  by  multitudes;  and  of  the 
two  media  of  its  dissemination,  the  song  was  probably  the 
more  effective.  John  Wesley  led  an  ecclesiastical  revolt, 
and,  failing  to  conquer  his  own  Church,  established  a  new 
one  of  phenomenal  proportions:  the  hymns  prefigured  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Church  and  formed  the  manual  of 
its  spiritual  discipline.  The  Wesleyan  Hymns  are  thus 
deeply  written  into  the  religious  history  of  EngHsh-speak- 

^The  Choir  for  January,  1910,  p.  l. 
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ing  peoples.  We  might  sum  up  the  Weslcys'  work  in  Hym- 
nody  by  saying  that  they  perceived  the  spiritual  possibili- 
ties of  Hymns  and  of  Hymn  Singing,  and  that  they  realized 
them,  apparently  to  the  full. 

With  this  glimpse  toward  the  wider  bearings  of  their 
work,  it  remains  nevertheless  to  estimate  more  precisely  the 
place  and  importance  of  the  Wesleys  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Hymn  and  the  extension  of  Hymn  Singing.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  regard  their  work  as: — 

I.  A  great  enrichment  of  the  stores  of  English  Hymns. — 
The  work  of  Charles  Wesley  as  a  hymn  writer  attained 
vast  proportions,  including  some  6,500  hymns.  In  dis- 
tinguishing major  from  minor  poets,  it  is  customary  to 
regard  the  mere  bulk  of  an  author's  production  as  an  evi- 
dence of  power  and  an  element  of  impressiveness.  The 
same  consideration  doubtless  applies  to  hymn  writers.  But 
in  Charles  Wesley's  case  his  inventiveness  and  facility  were 
coupled  with  a  total  inability  for  self-criticism.  The  in- 
ward impulse  to  give  rhythmical  expression  to  convictions 
and  feelings  hardened  into  a  habit.  And  this,  stimulated 
by  the  assurance  of  an  eager  welcome  for  anything  he 
might  publish,  led  him  to  produce  a  considerable  body  of 
material  in  no  way  worthy  of  his  own  powers. 

But  for  all  practical  purposes  the  contribution  of  Charles 
Wesley  to  devotional  poetry  was  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  selection  made  by  his  brother  John  for  the  Methodist 
Collection  of  1780,  and  its  supplements.  The  pamphlets 
and  volumes  in  which  the  hymns  originally  appeared  were 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  and  dropped  out  of  sight;  and 
some  part  of  his  work  remained  impublished.  The  Metho- 
dists were  so  well  satisfied  with  their  hymn  book  as  to  be 
incurious  as  regards  the  outlying  material.  Moreover, 
Charles  Wesley  had  remained  a  consistent  churchman  to 
the  end.  He  had  controverted  many  of  his  brother's  opin- 
ions, and  protested  against  his  whole  course  in  establishing 
an  independent  Methodist  Church.  Loyalty  to  John  Wes- 
ley's memory  left  the  Methodists  indisposed  toward  any 
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attempt  to  magnify  the  name  or  reputation  of  Charles.  His 
family  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  his  manuscripts  and 
family  papers  in  careful  custody,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Miss  Wesley's  death  in  1828  that  they  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.*^  No  adequate  biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Wesley  was  written  until  1841.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  numerous  poetical  publica- 
tions, or  even  to  prepare  any  connected  account  of  them, 
until  1848,  when  an  American,  Joseph  Creamer  of  Balti- 
more, published  his  Methodist  Hymnology^^  The  whole 
body  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  was  not  collected  and  printed 
until  in  1868- 1872  the  London  Conference  Office  published 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  thirteen 
i2mo  volumes. 

But  while  in  this  way  the  presentation  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley *s  work  as  a  whole  was  deferred,  and  his  actual  contri- 
bution to  Hymnody  narrowed  down  to  the  contents  of  the 
Methodist  Collection,  even  so  that  contribution  was  un- 
precedentedly  large.  Even  in  the  first  edition  the  number 
of  hymns  regarded  as  his  was  about  as  large  as  in  the  en- 
tire  **System  of  Praise''  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  in  the  revision 
of  1875  it  attained  the  great  total  of  724  hymns.  The 
whole  number  of  these  hymns  must  be  regarded  as  having 
come  into  actual  use.  If  any  escaped  being  sung,  it  was 
nevertheless  read  devotionally.  After  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter the  revisers  of  1904  speak  of  **the  delicate  task  of 
removing  hymns  from  Wesley's  original  book'*,®"^  and  their 
new  Methodist  Hymn  Book  retains  429  hymns  ascribed  to 
Charles  Wesley.  His  whole  cootribtition  to  English  Hym- 
nody cannot  therefore  be  estimated  in  figures  smaller  than 
these,  and  the  number  of  his  hymns  in  actual  use  to-day  has 
been  estimated  as  500.^^' 

"See  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  H^esley,  preface 

•■The  Wesleyan  Hymnohgy  of  Rev,  Wm.  P.  Burgess  (Londoa, 
1845,  ^d  cd.  1846),  was  simply  "A  Companion  to  the  Wcskyan  Hymn 
Book",  with  brief  remarks  on  the  hymns,  inlctided  to  promote  their 
profitable  use. 

•^Preface  to  the  Meth.  Hy.  Bk,,  p.  iv. 
'Gregory,  op.  ciL,  p.  16$, 
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Beside  such  figures  the  contribution  of  John  Wesley  is 
relatively  small.  His  share  in  writing  the  original  hymns 
cannot  now  be  determined.  In  the  Collection  of  1780, 
twenty-seven  numbers  are  admittedly  his,  mostly  renderings 
from  the  German.  These,  though  few,  give  him  an  tmique 
place  as  a  hymn  writer  at  the  head  of  the  still  small  band 
who  have  transferred  foreign  hymns  so  deftiy  that  they  live 
and  breathe  naturally  under  English  skies.  A  number  of 
these  versions  may  fairly  be  included  among  the  classics 
of  English  Hymnody. 

But  John  Wesley  stands  related  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Wesleyan  Hymns  as  their  editor.  The  editor's  function  is 
at  all  times  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Congregational 
Praise,  and  Wesley  was  the  first  of  note  in  the  long  line 
of  English  hynmal  compilers.  He  exercised  his  function 
autocratically,  but  on  the  whole  with  distinguished  success. 
Charles  Wesley's  hymns  owe  much  to  the  strong  hand  of 
his  brother,  not  only  for  the  winnowing  they  so  much 
needed,  but  for  the  verbal  revision  to  which  he  subjected 
them  insistently,  before  their  first  appearing  and  after  it. 
His  entire  freedom  in  this  respect  has  been  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  the  protest  in  the  preface  of  the  Collection 
against  the  alteration  of  his  own  or  his  brother's  hymps 
by  other  hands.  "I  desire,"  he  says,  "they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  mend  them ;  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None  of 
them  is  able  to  mend  either  the  sense  or  the  verse."*®  There 
is  nothing  in  the  protest  inconsistent  with  the  practice. 
Wesley  sincerely  believed  he  could  improve  other  people's 
hymns,  whether  Watts'  or  his  brother's,  and  along  with  this 
self-confidence  had  a  total  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  other  "hymn-tinkerers".  The  results  in  his  case  went 
far  to  justify  the  self-confidence.  Unhappily  the  practice 
rather  than  the  protest  established  a  precedent  for  an  edi- 
torial custom  of  "tinkering"  hymns  which  afterward  went 
to  great  lengths,  and  only  too  often  failed  to  justify  itself. 

II.  The  work  of  the  Wesleys  modified  the  ideal  of  the 

•Both   Whitefield  and   Toplady  were  among  those  who  in   their 
published  hymn  books  had  already  offended  in  this  direction. 
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English  Hymn  itself,  both  oo  its  spiritual  and  literary  sides» 
and  established  netv  types  of  hyinns. — No  one  can  turn  from 
the  earlier  hymns  to  the  Wesleyan  without  being  conscious 
of  a  change  of  atmosphere,  a  heightening  of  emotion,  a 
novelty  of  theme,  a  new  manner  of  expression. 

( I ).  This  change  reveals  itself,  first,  through  a  new  evan- 
gelistic note  in  the  hymns.  In  the  quiet  of  his  study  Watts 
had  aimed  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Service  of  Praise. 
The  Wesley s  struck  a  new  note, — the  proclamation  of  an 
unlimited  atonement  and  free  gospel,  with  the  yearning 
cry  of  the  field  preacher  to  **all  that  pass  by*'.  They 
sounded  it  in  revival  h3mins,  directly  addressed  to  sinners, 
and  glowing  with  the  exhorter*s  excitement.  They  aimed 
to  bring  the  unchurched  and  unsaved  within  the  sound  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  use  song  as  a  means  of  his  conversion  and 
upbuilding.  And  so,  when  the  hymns  were  gathered  into 
the  Methodist  Collection,  the  first  section  of  the  book  bore 
the  title,  **ExhoTting  and  Entreating  to  return  to  God*'. 

The  Wesleys  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the  Evange- 
listic Hymn,  as  we  use  that  term  to-day.  Their  lead  was 
more  or  less  followed  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  and  by  the  extending  line  of  latter- 
day  revivalists.  There  will  always  be  some  to  contend  that 
evangelistic  hymns  should  be  confined  to  revival  meetings 
as  distinguished  from  the  Church's  stated  worship^  and 
that  a  rhymed  appeal  to  sinners  is  not  a  hymn  in  any  true 
sense.  But  the  quickened  sense  of  responsibility  for  evan- 
gelization which  spread  from  the  Methodist  Movement  into 
all  the  Churches  has  learned  to  regard  such  questions  as 
largely  academic.  The  Evangelistic  Hymn  has  a  secure 
place  not  only  in  the  ordinary  church  hymnal  but  even  in 
the  collections  of  the  straitest  Anglicans.  For  this  the  Wes- 
leys are  responsible,  even  though  the  evangelistic  hymns 
of  Charles  Wesley  have  not  as  a  class  come  into  much  use 
beyond  Methodism.  Each  subsequent  revival  has  tended 
to  develop  its  own  Hymnody.  But  for  the  character  of 
too  much  of  this  later  Hymnody  the  Wesleys  cannot  justly 
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be  regarded  as  responsible.  The  Evangelistic  Hymn  as 
conceived  by  them  is  simple,  direct  an4  tender;  expressed 
in  rippling  measures  that  would  catch  the  ear  of  the  passer- 
by and  assist  his  memory.  But  from  triviality,  and  no  less 
from  vulgarity,  the  Wesleyan  hymns  are  characteristically 
free. 

(2).  The  work  of  the  Wesleys,  notably  of  Charles,  greatly 
affected  the  Hymn  of  Christian  Experience.  At  his  hands 
this  becomes  the  predominating  theme  of  Hymnody.  He 
felt  an  impulse  to  translate  every  new  spiritual  experience 
into  song;  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  converts,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  class-meetings,  broke  through  his  natural 
reserve,  and  called  upon  him  to  bare  the  deepest  feelings  of 
his  soul,  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  those  who  needed  his 
sympathy  and  guidance.  The  hymns  are  frankly  autobio- 
graphical. They  portray,  without  any  effort  to  tone  down 
his  own  heightened  emotions  to  the  average  level,  his  per- 
sonal spiritual  history: — ^his  unrest  and  even  agony  under 
bondage  to  the  law,  his  instantaneous  conversion  and  the 
assurance  of  faith,  the  period  of  ecstatic  joy,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  pilgrim  progress  to  the  "second  rest",  his 
delight  in  the  anticipation  of  death. 

In  this  way  the  Methodist  Hymnody  developed  into 
something  more  than  a  body  of  Church  Song.  As  finally 
gathered  into  the  Collection  of  1780,  it  constituted  what 
John  Wesley  called  the  fullest  account  of  Scriptural  Chris- 
tianity in  existence.  The  whole  area  of  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  heart  is  there  charted  out  with  firmness 
and  precision.  The  experiences  are  primarily  the  Wesleys' 
own.  But  it  was  a  feature  of  their  method  to  anticipate, 
and  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  evoke,  in  their  converts  a 
repetition  of  their  own  experiences.  And  the  Hymnody 
did  much  in  developing  the  type  of  piety  we  still  describe 
as  Methodist.  Methodist  though  it  was,  Dr.  Martineau, 
the  Unitarian,  wrote  of  it  in  1869  :*• — "After  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Wesley  Hymn  Book  appears  to  me  the  grandest 

•Lt/e  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau,  New  York,  1902,  vol.  ii,  p.  99. 
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mstntment  of  popular  religious  culture  that  Christendom 
has  ever  produced." 

This  conception  of  the  Hymn,  and  this  turning  of  the 
congregational  praise  book  into  a  manual  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, were  not  the  expression  of  the  Wesleys'  theory  of 
worship  imposed  upon  the  Revival.  They  were  rather  the 
result  of  the  Revival  experiences  with  the  poor  and  unlet- 
tered, the  observation  of  the  great  educative  power  that  lay 
in  the  use  of  hymns  which  the  Revival  itself  had  called 
forth  and  shaped.  In  the  fulness  and  precision  of  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Christian  life,  the  Methodist  Collection  re- 
mains untqne.  but  its  new  emphasis  on  the  Hymn  of 
Experience  became  a  precedent,  and  was  extended  through 
the  various  channels  of  Hymnody  that  more  or  less  directly 
had  their  source  in  the  Revival 

The  value  of  the  precedent  thus  established  will  be  va- 
riously appraised.  From  the  liturgical  point  of  view  the 
Hymn  of  Experience  seems  to  violate  the  traditions,  and 
to  create  a  new  standard  of  Church  Praise.  Instead  of  a 
congregation  uttering  its  corporate  praise  with  a  common 
voice,  we  have  a  gathering  of  individuals  conducting  their 
private  devotions  in  audible  unison.  And  when  the  Hymn 
of  Experience  becomes  autobiographical,  it  gives  rise  to 
the  double  question,  how  far  its  writer's  individual  exper- 
ience is  fitted  to  be  a  norm  of  Christian  experience  in 
general,  and  how  far  putting  another's  experience  into  the 
mouth  of  a  promiscuous  congregation  lends  itself  to  the 
promotion  of  religious  insincerity. 

In  applying  these  tests  to  Charles  Wesley's  autobio- 
graphical hymns,  there  is  no  occasion  to  separate  the  body  of 
them  from  the  Wesleyan  Method,  of  which  they  became  the 
effective  instrument.  In  the  case  of  a  great  majority  of 
them,  their  use  has  been  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Methodism.  Of  the  remainder  some»  by  reason  of  their 
emotional  intensity  and  spiritual  exaltation,  are  clearly  un- 
fitted for  general  and  indiscriminate  use.''*'     Others  have 


"They  arc  too  good  for  such  purposes,"    Burgess,  <fp  cit,  p.  266. 
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awakened  a  response  in  the  common  heart  of  English-speak^ 
ing  Christendom;  though  even  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
there  is  no  tmanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  such 
intimate  strains  for  general  worship.^^ 

(3).  The  woric  of  the  Wesleys  led  the  way  toward  a 
churchly  or  Liturgical  Hymnody.  The  idea  of  celebrating 
the  Christian  festivals  in  verse  had  of  course  been  held  in 
common  by  many  devotional  poets :  even  that  of  a  "Chris- 
tian Year"  which  should  be  a  poetic  illustration  of  the 
Prayer  Book  began  with  Bishop  Keii  rather  than  with 
KeUe.  But  in  the  Wesleys'  time  the  thought  of  a  "Hymnal 
Companion  to  the  Prayer  Book"  was  not  in  men's  minds, 
and  the  work  of  Wither  in  that  direction  had  been  long 
forgotten. 

The  Wesleys  had  planned  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  and  as  late  as  1750  printed  hymns 
under  their  names  as  "Presb)rters  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land".''* The  group  of  hymn  tracts  for  various  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year  contains  some  of  the  best  hymns  of  that 
type  in  the  language,  and  perhaps  indicates  the  line  on 
which  the  Wesleyan  Hymnody  would  have  developed  apart 
from  revival  influences.  Even  after  the  Church  proved 
inhospitable  to  the  Wesleys'  work  and  their  hjrmns,  the 
brothers  remained  in  its  ministry,  churchmen  at  heart  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  practice. 

The  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  of  1745  would  seem 
a  strange  intrusion  into  the  body  of  their  experimental 
Hymnody,  if  we  did  not  understand  how  the  Church  ser- 
vice and  the  Methodist  meeting  continued,  in  the  mind 
of  both  brothers,  to  exist  side  by  side,  each  complementing 
the  other.  They  r^arded  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  crown 
of  Christian  worship,  and  held  it  in  profoundest  reverence. 
This  book  of  1745  is  the  witness  of  their  desire  that  their 

^  E.g.,  of  *7csu,  Lover  of  my  soul".  Canon  Ellerton.  the  hymn 
writer,  has  said:  "Most  clergymen,  I  suppose,  would  hesitate  before 
selecting  it  as  the  vehicle  of  the  ordinary  worship  of  a  mixed  congre- 
gation/'   H.  Housman,  John  Ellerton,  London,  1896,  p.  237. 

^ Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (title  pages  of  some  cations). 
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followers  should  share  their  views.  It  is  a  "hymnal 
companion'*  to  the  Prayer  Book  **Order  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper",  by  no  means  neglectful  of 
the  ''Catholic*'  aspects  of  that  service.  John  Wesley  required 
of  his  people  frequent  communions  in  their  parish  churches; 
and,  after  the  permanent  organization  of  Methodism  as  a 
separate  churchy  arranged  for  it  a  liturgical  and  sacramental 
scheme  of  worship,  modified  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  with  its  own  Hymeody  **for  the  Lord's  Day'*  ser- 
vices. The  churchly  and  sacramental  proclivities  of  the 
Wesleys  permanently  impressed  themselve3  on  English 
Methodism,  and,  as  embodied  in  its  Hymnody,  diflFerentiate 
that  Hymnody  from  the  early  Nonconformist  *'System  of 
Praise",  and  no  less  from  later  types  of  Revival  Hymnody, 
which  give  scant  recogriition  to  Church  or  sacrament 
'* Never  at  any  time  was  there  a  danger  of  the  Methodist 
Societies  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Church 
by  neglect  of  the  Sacraments,  or  of  their  becoming  an  ex- 
clusively evangelistic  organization  on  the  plan  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army/*'^*  There  was  thus  nothing  anomalous  in 
the  fact  that  the  Wesleys  should  be  the  first  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Church  of  England  to  celebrate  its  festival 
days  in  adequate  songs  and  to  provide  a  Sacramental 
Hymnody. 

(4).  The  work  of  the  Wesleys  set  up  a  tiew  standard  in 
Hymnody  on  its  literary  side.  Their  hymns  are  in  line 
with  the  earlier  devotional  poets  rather  than  with  Watts. 
They  controverted  Watts*  canon  of  h>Tnn  writing  and  laid 
down  a  new  one, — a  hymn  should  be  a  poem. 

John  Wesley's  taking  to  Georgia  a  copy  of  Herbert's 
Poems,  and  his  repeated  efforts  to  utilize  its  verses  in  his 
hymn  books,  are  significant.  The  brothers  had  been  trained 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  sacred  poetry,  Samuel  Wesley's 
preface  to  his  An  Epistle  to  a  friend  concerning  Poetry 
(1700)  was  a  vigorous,  even  violent,  philtipic  against  the 
profligary  and  '*infidel  principles**  of  current  letters,  espe- 

"  Gregory,  Hymn  Book  of  thg  Modem  Church,  p.  177. 
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cially  poetry ;  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Epworth  rectory  aimed 
to  rebut  the  prevailing  notion  that  religion  offered  no  fit 
themes  to  poetry.  So  far  the  standpoint  of  Watts  and  the 
Wesleys  was  one,  but  only  so  far. 

Watts  insisted  that  the  Hymn  must  be  kept  outside  the 
realm  of  poetry,  stripped  of  poetic  suggestiveness,  and  be 
written  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Wesley 
maintained  that  the  Hymn  should  be  a  religious  lyric  and 
create  the  impression  of  lyrical  poetry;  that  the  masses 
must  be  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  H5rmn,  and  made  to 
feel  the  beauty  and  inspiration  of  poetry.  By  this  standard 
he  tried  not  only  the  work  of  Watts,  but  of  his  brother 
Charles,  of  a  group  of  whose  h3rmns  he  said,  "Some  are 
bad,  some  mean,  some  most  excellently  good".''*  And  when 
his  Methodist  "System  of  Praise"  was  finally  complete,  he 
made  the  proud  boast  :^ — 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
lK>etry?  ...  In  these  Hynms  there  is  no  doggerel^  no  botches, 
nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme,  no  feeble  expletives. 
Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast  on  the  one  hand,  or  low  and 
creeping  on  the  other.  .  .  .  Here  are  (allow  me  to  say)  both 
the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  ENGLISH 
language:  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, suited  to  every  capacity.  Lastly,  I  desire  men  of  taste  to 
judge  (these  are  the  only  competent  judges;)  whether  there  is 
not  in  some  of  the  following  verses  the  true  Spirit  of  Poetry: 
such  as  cannot  be  acquired  by  art  and  labour;  but  must  be  the 
gift  of  nature.  By  labour  a  man  may  become  a  tolerable  imi- 
tator of  SPENSER,  SHAKESPEAR,  or  MILTON,  and  may 
heap  together  pretty  compound  epithets,  as  PALE-EYED, 
WEAK-EYED,  and  the  like.  But  unless  he  is  bom  a  Poet, 
he  will  never  attain  the  genuine  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY." 

In  the  judgment  of  a  recent  historian  of  English 
Poetry,''*  Wesley  "was  fully  justified"  in  making  this  boast, 
and  his  brother  Charles  was  "the  most  admirable  devotional 
lyric  poet  in  the  English  language". 

Incidental  to  the  poetic  freedom  with  which  Charles  Wes- 

^  Journal,  December  15,  1788. 
'•In  preface  to  the  Collection  of  1780. 

*W.  J.  Courthope,  A  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  v,  London, 
I9Q5,  p.  343. 
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ley  wrote  was  the  marked  metrical  development  he  gave  to 
the  English  Hymn.  Tate  and  Brady  in  the  new  Psalmody, 
and  Watts  in  the  new  Hymnody,  had  confined  themselves 
to  the  simple  metres  of  the  old  Psalmody.  This  was  with 
a  view  of  meeting  the  musical  limitations  of  the  congrega- 
tions, but  not  without  a  thought  for  the  quasi-sacredness 
acquired  by  these  metres  as  the  traditional  vehicles  of 
praise,  Charles  Wesley  cast  aside  all  such  scruples,  and 
wrote  freely  in  the  rhythms  and  measures  most  natural  or 
effective;  some  suggested  by  German  originals,  some  his 
own.  He  wrote  hymns  in  some  thirty  metres,  whose  fresh- 
ness and  variety  became  a  marked  feature  of  the  Methodist 
Collection.  He  rather  neglected  the  familiar  Iambic  metres 
of  the  Psalm  books,  purposely  no  doubt,  and  excelled  in  his 
handling  of  trochaic  metres.  Some  of  his  irregular  or 
"peculiar''  metres  have  less  reason  for  being  there. 

The  early  Methodists,  always  under  the  pressure  of  Johrr 
Wesley's  schooling,  seem  to  have  had  little  trouble  with  the 
novel  metres.  But  their  ability  to  handle  the  less  simple 
metres  gradually  lessened.  By  the  XlXth  century  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  CoUection  had,  for  that  reason,  become 
practically  obsolete.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
matter  was  taken  up,  and  some  of  the  hymns  restored  into 
actual  use.  On  the  other  hand,  a  variety  of  metres  intro- 
duced by  the  Wesley s  have  now  become  familiar  and  stan- 
dard measures  in  English  Hymnody. 

Upon  the  writing  of  hymns  Charles  Wesley *s  influence 
was  less  immediate  and  less  clearly  marked  than  that  of 
Watts.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  a  school  of 
hymn  writers.  His  poetic  inspiration  and  even  his  pe- 
culiar style  discouraged  imitation.  Of  the  associates  of  the 
Wesleys  who  remained  Methodists,  Thomas  Olivers'^'  and 
John  BakewelF^  are  each  remembered  as  the  author  of  a 
single  hymn.  In  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
Wesleys,  there  were  virtually  no  Methodist  hymn  writers 
at  all.    No  need  was  felt  of  adding  to  the  Wesleyan  Hymns. 

"Author  of  'The  God  of  Abraham  praise". 
'•Author  of  "Haill    Thou  once-despised  Jcsui*. 
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and  certainly  there  was  no  hope  in  any  Methodist  mind  of 
improving  upon  them.  Of  the  Wesleys'  associates  who 
became  Moravians,  those  who  wrote  hymns  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Hermhut  rather  than  of  Charles  Wesley.  On 
the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  Revival  there  was  more  oppor- 
tunity for  h)rmn  writers  than  on  the  Methodist  And  it  is 
one  of  the  humors  of  the  situation  that  the  polemic  and 
indignant  Toplady  so  "evidently  kindled  his  poetic  torch  at 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles  Wesley".  Montgomery's 
remark'^®  that  if  Toplady's  "Deathless  princii^e,  arise"  had 
appeared  without  name,  it  might  have  been  confidently  set 
down  as  the  production  of  Charles  Wesley,  may  be  extended 
to  cover  a  number  of  Toplady's  hymns.  Upon  h)rmn  writers 
in  general  Charles  Wesley's  influence  operated  less  by  way 
of  furnishing  models  for  imitation  than  by  gradually  en- 
larging their  conception  of  the  Hymn,  in  its  themes,  its 
methods  and  its  metrical  structure. 


THE  WESLEYAN  HYMNS  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT 

LARGE 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  part  of  the  Wesleys  in  the 
Extension  of  Hymn  Singing.  And  perhaps  it  needs  to  be 
emphasized  that  their  immediate  work  in  this  direction  was 
effected  within  the  ranks  of  their  own  followers.  It  was 
effected  by  developing  among  them  a  new  type  of  fervid 
song  learned  from  the  Moravians,  and  by  establishing  a 
great  denomination  of  which  Hymn  Singing  was  the  char- 
acteristic note. 

When  we  come  to  "The  revolution  in  Church  Psalmody" 
which  the  editor  of  Wesley's  Journal  foresees  in  his  work 
in  Georgia  and  his  hymn  book  of  1737,®^  we  need  to  re- 
member that  Watts  and  not  Wesley  was  the  leader  in  that 
revolution.  Even  the  familiar  statement  of  Green  that  by 
the  Wesleys  "a  new  musical  impulse  was  aroused  in  the 

^The  Christian  Psalmist,  1825.  preface,  p.  xxvi. 
^Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  229. 
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people  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  pubHc  devotion 
throughout  England'*,®*  needs  to  be  qualified.  The  fervor 
of  Methodist  song  was  evoked  by  Methodist  experience.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  passed  over  even  to  the  Calvinistic 
side  of  the  Revival  itself.  The  influence  of  the  Wesleys  in 
"changing  the  face  of  devotion"  was  somewhat  indirect,  and 
to  a  great  extent  it  was  deferred. 

When  we  think  of  the  contagion  of  Methodist  fervor  as 
inoculating  the  ranks  of  the  Psalm  singers  outside  with  its 
love  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  and  its  passion  for  h>Tnn- 
singing,  we  are  far  away  from  real  XVIIIth  century  hap- 
penings. The  actual  relation  of  the  work  of  the  Wesleys 
in  Hymnody  to  the  Churches  outside  of  Methodism  in- 
volves some  very  peculiar  features.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
readier  way  of  understanding  it  than  that  of  pointing  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  between  their  work  and  that  of  their 
predecessor,  Dr.  Watts. 

To-day  it  is  a  commonplace  to  couple  the  names  of 
Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  at  the  head  of  English  Hym- 
nody»  with  little  disposition  to  ask  which  name  is  the 
greater.  But  this  attitude  of  the  modem  Church  toward 
them  has  been  attained  very  gradually.  It  involved  a  com- 
plete readjustment  of  the  claim  of  the  two  men  upon  the 
Church's  favor;  and  this  readjustment  became  possible  only 
after  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  Church's  heart,  in  affect- 
ing which  the  Wesleys  have  been  among  the  chief  agents. 
Historically  there  was  the  sharpest  contrast  between  the 
Church's  reception  of  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Charles  Wesley's  on  the  other.  Two 
features  of  the  original  situation  sufficiently  explain  this. 

First.  The  contrast  existed  already  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  two  men,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  avail- 
ableness  for  general  use.  Watts'  felicity  lay  in  hts  gift 
for  locating  the  common  level  and  his  refusal  to  soar.  He 
embodied  the  theology"  of  his  surroundings,  and  kept  within 
the    average   range   of    spiritual    experience.      This    self- 


'^  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  ed.  London,  1884,  p.  719. 
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restraint  gave  his  work  something  like  a  universal  appeal. 
When  he  had  once  persuaded  Nonconformist  Churches  that 
they  wanted  Hymns,  the  Churches  felt  that  his  h5rmns  were 
just  what  they  wanted.  His  entire  System  of  Praise,  with- 
out sifting  or  retrenchment,  commended  itself  alike  to  In- 
dependents, Presbyterians,  and  Baptists.  Thus  it  could 
happen  that  in  many  quarters  what  now  is  called  the 
"Hymnal"  was  referred  to  simply  as  "Watts". 

Nothing  of  this  kind  could  have  happened  to  Charles 
Wesley.  His  work  did  not  commend  itself  to  current  taste 
as  poetry.  To  the  average  worshiper  it  would'  hardly  sug- 
gest itself  as  adapted  for  singing.  He  had  no  experience  of 
the  use  of  anything  like  this  as  material  of  praise,  and 
knew  no  tunes  in  these  strange  metres.  Its  theology  was 
aggressively  in  the  opposition,  and  heated  by  the  contro- 
versial spirit.  Its  spiritual  tone  was  strange  and  unreal  to 
the  man  who  had  not  come  under  Methodist  training. 
Moreover  the  high  spiritual  levels  on  which  Charles  Wesley 
moved  were  immeasurably  above  the  average  experience 
or  even  ambition.  And,  at  a  time  when  the  churches  ex- 
pected to  receive  their  materials  of  praise  as  a  unit,  if  not 
indeed  from  a  single  hand,  no  one  of  the  successive  col- 
lections of  the  Wesleys'  hymns  could  have  been  a  candidate 
for  adoption  in  any  branch  of  the  Church,  or  by  any  com- 
pany of  Christians  outside  of  Methodism.  The  very  ne- 
cessity of  selecting  the  available  hymns,  imbedded  in  a  mass 
of  material  not  attractive  to  general  taste  or  conviction, 
was  tantamount  to  a  postponement  of  the  rightful  claims 
of  the  Wesleys  to  a  share  in  the  Hymnody  of  the  Church 
at  large. 

Second.  There  was  the  same  contrast  in  the  extent  of 
the  opportunity  for  the  general  diffusion  of  their  hymns 
afforded  by  the  respective  circumstances  and  surroundings 
of  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley. 

Watts  moved  on  the  social  uplands  of  English  Noncon- 
formity. He  was  universally  looked  up  to  by  dissenters, 
and  he  freely  met  "Bishops  and  other  clergy"  on  their  own 
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level  His  position  could  not  have  been  more  favorable 
for  disseminating  that  System  of  Church  Praise  he  re- 
garded as  his  great  work*  But  while  Watts  advanced  by 
the  highways,  seen  and  respected  of  all*  the  Wesleys  worked 
behind  the  hedges  separating  them  from  both  Church  and 
dissent.  In  so  far  as  either  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
Wesleys  and  their  work,  they  were  regarded  by  churchmen 
as  schismatics  and  ranters,  and  by  socially  respectable  dis- 
sent as  sentimentalists  and  sensationalists.  They  sought  to 
reach  the  masses  neglected  by  Church  and  dissent  alike,  and 
by  methods  disapproved  of  by  both.  They  forsook  the  con- 
ventional order,  aroused  intellectual  contempt,  awakened  in- 
tense theological  bitterness  and  incurred  social  ostracism, 
and  even  personal  violence.  It  is  difficult  now  to  reproduce, 
even  to  the  imagination,  *'the  Reproach  of  Methodism/*  and 
to  appreciate  the  isolation  of  the  Methodist  Movement  from 
contemporary  religious  activity  or  stagnation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  suf- 
fered from  these  associations.  The  contagion  of  this  fervid 
Methodist  song  could  not  be  felt,  so  long  as  the  Methodists 
and  the  Churches  were  not  brought  into  contact.  The  real 
charm  of  the  Wesleyan  poetry  could  not  be  perceived*  so 
long  as  men  regarded  it  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  Methodist 
errors,  or  failed  to  regard  it  at  all,  as  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. There  resulted  an  inevitable  postponement  of  any 
use  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  by  the  Chtu-ches  outside.  And 
even  more  permanently  the  hymns  retained  a  Methodist 
taint,  from  which  nothing  but  the  change  of  feeling  that 
time  brings  could  wholly  free  them. 

Whitefield^s  use  of  some  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  at  his 
Tabernacle  helped  a  few  of  them  across  the  wall  separating 
Arminianism  from  Calvinism.  But  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon Connexion  and  the  Moravian  Methodists  developed 
their  own  hymn  writers  and  their  own  Hymnody,  One 
and  another  of  the  choice  spirits  among  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  who  caught  the  glow  of  the  Revival  intro- 
duced some  of  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  into  their  new  hymn 
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books,  and  gave  them  their  first  oi^rtunity  for  a  wider 
use.  Some  of  these  hymns  passed  from  one  collection  into 
others,  and  were  gradually  added  to.  They  made  their  way 
on  their  own  merits,  as  it  is  evident  that  many  compilers 
knew  nothing  of  the  source  of  the  materials  they  used.^ 
Even  so,  the  Wesleyan  Hymns  thus  used  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  XVIIIth  century  were  few,  and  their  use  itself 
limited.  The  Independents  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
Watts  tradition.  In  the  first  outstanding  Baptist  collection 
(Ash  and  Evans,  1760)  the  infusion  of  Wesleyan  Hymns 
was  very  trifling:  in  that  of  Dr.  Rippon  (1787)  it  was 
larger.  In  the  early  XlXth  century  the  inclusion  of  some 
Wesleyan  Hymns  became  the  general  rule,  and  their  num- 
ber has  gradually  increased  to  its  present  proportions.  But 
in  such  use,  through  the  first  half-century  and  beyond, 
there  was  a  very  common  feature  which  every  student  of 
hymn  books  has  observed;  that  is  to  say,  that  even  where 
compilers  have  been  careful  to  give  the  names  of  other 
authors,  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  were  frequently  printed 
as  anonymous,  or  ascribed  to  some  other  author.  Dod- 
dridge, Toplady,  De  Courcey,  Cennick,  Cowper  and  Mont- 
gomery, were  among  the  names  given  as  the  authors  of 
Wesleyan  hymns  in  English  and  American  collections  of 
note.  Of  Wesleyan  hymns,  given  without  any  name,  or 
with  a  wrong  name  appended  to  them,  Mr.  Burgess®*  found 
27  in  Rippon's  Selection  (i8th  ed.),  15  in  Willcock's  Col- 
lection, 24  in  Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist,  22  in 
Bickersteth's  Christian  Psalmody,  and  29  in  Conder's  Con- 
gregational Hymn-Book.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Burgess 
saw  in  this  coincidence  a  furtive  use  of  Wesleyan  materials, 
and  something  like  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  the  truth,  due 
to  Calvinistic  prejudice.  And  yet,  among  the  compilers 
Burgess  arraigns,  James  Montgomery  was  influenced  by 
no  such  motive,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  very  book  referred 
to  he  paid  tribute  to  Charles  Wesley's  genius,  ranking  him 
next  to  Watts.  An  explanation  of  the  situation  must  in- 
clude Montgomery  as  well  as  Rippon. 
■W.  P.  Burgess,  Wesleyan  Hymnology,  2nd  cd.,  London,  1849,  p.  9. 
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The  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Wesley's  treatment 

lies  largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  general  ignorance  of  hymn 
book  compilers  concerning  their  materials.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Daniel  Sedgwick,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice 
and  second-hand  book  dealer,  not  born  until  1814,  was  the 
first  to  make  a  collection  and  systematic  study  of  English 
hymn  books.  And  only  when  in  middle  life  he  began  to 
put  his  knowledge  at  the  service  of  compilers,  was  there  a 
beginning  of  the  lifting  of  the  dense  cloud  of  ignorance 
covering  the  sphere  of  minor  letters  now  appropriated  to 
what  we  call  Hymnology.  This  ignorance  was  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  extent  of  Hymnody.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  regards  Charles  Wesley  there  was 
something  like  a  concentration  of  ignorance.  In  the  13th 
number  of  Notes  attd  Queries  (Jan.  26,  1850),  established 
as  *'a  medioni  of  inter-communication  between  literary 
men",  etc.,  a  correspondent  asks : 

"Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Christmas-Hymn,  'Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing',  which  is  so  often  found  (of  course  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  authority)  at  the  end  of  our  Prayer  Books?  In  the 
collection  of  poems  entitled  ChristmaS'Tyde,  published  by  Pick- 
ering, the  initials  'J-  C.  W*  are  appended  to  it;  the  same  in 
Bickcrsteth's  Hymn  Book.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Christian 
Rfn%tmbrancer,  it  is  incorrectly  attribtated  to  Doddridge.  .  .  , 
If  the  author  of  the  hymn  cannot  ht  determined,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  its  probable  date.  .  ,  ." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  writer  in  The  Christian  Remem- 
brancer who  in  1850  attributed  the  hymn  to  Doddridge  was 
none  other  than  John  Mason  Neale,  a  diligent  student  of 
the  old  Church  H)^mnody. 

Three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  inquiry  in  Notes 

and  Queries,  came  a  reply   (the  only  one)   from  another 

correspondent : 

"I  believe  I  the  hymn]  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley,  the  younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  John 
Wesley.  He  was  the  author  of  many  of  the  hymns  in  his 
brother's  collection,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  elegance 
and  simplicity,  I  am  not  able  to  find  out,  for  certain,  whether 
he  had  another  name;  if  he  had,  it  was  probably  the  occasion 
of  the  initials  (J.  C.  W,)  your  correspondent  mentions." 
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The  need  for  such  an  inquiry  in  such  quarters  sixty-two 
years  after  Charles  Wesley's  death,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  only  re^dy,  fully  explain  the  failure  of  the  editors  of 
hymn  books  to  give  him  proper  recognition.  There  was 
no  conspiracy  among  them  to  suppress  the  facts.  But  there 
was  a  common  ignorance  concerning  Charles  Wesley  and 
his  work.  And  it  may  be  that  in  his  case  there  was  an 
element  of  wilfulness  in  this  ignorance  that  had  its  roots  in 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  Whatever  the  mo- 
tives to  disassociate  his  name  from  his  hymns  may  have 
been,  the  net  result  was  in  his  favor.  A  number  of  these 
unfathered  hymns  gained  a  sure  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  Churches.  And  when  they  came  to  realize  the  actual 
extent  of  Charles  Wesley's  contribution  to  the  common 
stock,  the  time  had  come  when  the  fact  could  be  accepted 
even  gladly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  large  area  of  Christian 
truth  and  feeling  which  all  the  Churches  hold  in  common. 

Philadelphia.  Louis  F.  Benson. 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON  IN  SCOTLAND 
An  Eighteenth  Century  Evangelical 

It  was  in  1768  that  John  Witherspoon  left  Scotland  to 
become  President  of  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Pastor  of  the  Congregation  there,  taking  with  him  a  valu- 
able gift  of  books  to  the  Library.  By  strenuous  exertions 
he  placed  the  College  upon  a  sound  financial  basis;  entirely 
changed  the  system  of  teaching;  greatly  extended  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  taught;  and  lectured  energetically  himself. 

At  the -outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  sided  strongly 
though  temperately  with  the  Americans  and  did  much  to 
mould  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  settlers  in  the 
same  way  of  thinking-  He  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  of  the  Secret  Committee  *Vhose  la- 
bours were  of  supreme  importance  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war*' ;  he  vigorously  advocated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  helped  to  frame  its  clauses;  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  war  and  of  the  Committee  of  Finance;  he 
wrote,  spoke,  and  preached  incessantly,  and  many  of  the 
state  papers  on  various  burning  questions  such  as  the  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  and  the  mode  of  supplying  the  army 
by  commission,  were  by  him:  and  to  his  suggestions  were 
due  some  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  Congress. 

All  his  life,  and  not  merely  in  his  American  days,  the 
peculiar  quality  of  his  intellect  was  frankly  recognised  by 
his  contemporaries — its  clearness  and  width  of  outlook: 
its  power  of  gathering  up  the  threads  of  debate  and  pre- 
senting a  lucid  statement  of  result  to  the  confusions  of  dis- 
cussion: its  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
danger  I  and  its  disregard  of  selfish  interests  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  unpopular  opinions.  Witherspoon  was  never  done 
preaching  the  dangers  of  decentralisation  and  selfish  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  various  states:  and  generally 
his  views  on  these  and  many  other  points  were  found  sooner 
or  later  to  be  grounded  upon  shrewd  commonsense  and  far- 
sighted  political  wisdom* 
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Modem  American  historians  speak  forcibly  about  With- 
crspoon's  influence  in  the  "right  development"  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Tyler  in  his  Literary  History  of  the  period  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  "not  undeserving  of  being  called 
one  of  the  great  men  of  his  age  and  of  the  world."  He 
was  sufficiently  important  to  be  ferociously  satirized  by 
Odell  the  loyalist  verse-maker  (whose  lines  might  be 
more  fitly  characterized  as  a  yell  of  execration  than  digni- 
fied by  the  honourable  name  of  satire),  and  was  burnt  in 
effigy  by  the  British.  He  was  of  imposing  appearance,  and 
next  to  Washington  the  man  of  the  most  dignified  pres- 
ence among  the  American  leaders.  He  was  a  "brilliant 
conversationalist",  his  talk  "sparkling  with  anecdote,  epi- 
gram and  repartee",  "a  man  of  extraordinary  force,  ver- 
satility and  charm",  and  of  genial  and  kindly  nature. 
There  is  an  immense  statue  of  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
note  in  the  "Weekly  Times"  for  May  28th  1909,  announces 
that  Mr.  Bryce  was  "the  principal  speaker  at  the  un- 
veiling (in  New  York)  of  a  statue  of  John  Witherspoon^ 
Theologian,  and  one  of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

Witherspoon  was  born  in  1723,  so  that  when  he  went  to 
America  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  In  1842  his  Ecclesi- 
astical Characteristics  was  reprinted,  with  a  new  preface 
by  an  Evangelical  of  the  day :  so  that  he  was  at  that  time 
still  read  and  remembered.  Since  then  he  and  his  works,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  have  in  his  native  country  shown  that  "ten- 
dency to  oblivion"  of  which  he  himself  accuses  the  writings 
of  Hutcheson :  but  though  he  does  not  figure  conspicuously 
in  subsequent  or  recent  histories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(the  best  of  which,  be  it  noted,  are  not  from  the  Evangelical 
standpoint),  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  very 
well  known  in  his  own  day.  What  then  made  the  Trus- 
tees of  Princeton  pitch  upon  him  with  such  hearty  unanimity 
as  a  suitable  Head  for  their  College,  and  why  was  he  re- 
ceived with  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome  when  he  landed  upon 
American  soil?     What,  in  short  was  there  in  his  earlier 
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career  that  should  foretell  his  later  energies  and  the  im- 
portant share  he  was  to  take  in  his  adopted  country's  edu- 
cational and  political  affairs? 

This  has  been  answered  after  a  fashion  in  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Witherspoon's  Life  by  his  great-grandson,  Mr* 
David  Walker  Woods,  published  in  1906.  But  the  author 
does  not  warm  to  his  subject  until  he  gets  upon  American 
ground :  the  early  part  is  rather  impersonal  and  vague,  and 
is  disfigured  by  curious  mistakes,  especially  on  ecclesiastical 
and  university  matters :  so  that  a  few  additional  notes  upon 
the  Scottish  years  of  this  eminent  American  citizen  may 
not  come  amiss. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  contrast  to  England,  which  abounded  in  memoir 
and  letter-writing,  is  oddly  deficient  in  personal  material 
for  social  htstory^ — in  intimate  biographical  detail  or  gossip- 
ping  records;  in  the  kind  of  thing  in  fact  that  best  of  all 
gives  life  to  the  personalities  and  events  of  a  past  age. 
The  situation  is  saved,  fortunately,  by  a  few  brilliant  oases 
in  the  desert  (be  it  spoken  with  reverence)  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  polite  biography  which  disdains  to  notice  the 
mere  valueless  and  vulgar  trivialities  of  daily  life.  If 
the  biographical  genius  of  Boswell  had  divided  itself  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Ayrshire,  instead  of  going  to  London 
it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  what  the  result  might  have  been 
to  the  social  history  of  the  time.  John  Ramsay  of  Ochter- 
tyre  voices  what  was  apparently  the  general  contemporary 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  memoirs  and  biographies  when  he 
speaks  of  BoswelFs  **preposterous  passion  for  recording 
private  conversations**;  of  **James  Boswell,  who  in  those 
days  hovered  like  a  vulture  above  the  dying  judge  [Lord 
Covington]  in  quest  of  anecdotes**;  and  when  he  says  that 
"a  collection  of  Lord  Kames*  table  talk  .  ,  .  would  be  a 
precious  and  interesting  jelic  of  himi,  were  it  lawful  to 
record  and  publish  a  person*s  unguarded  conversation'*. 
Ramsay  however  is  happily  better  than  his  principles,  and 
has  recorded  many  a  lively  anecdote  and  epigram  of  the 
famous  people  of  his  day. 
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Such  personal  notes  as  we  have  of  the  times  are  mostly 
concerned  with  Edinburgh  or  the  East  of  Scotland — Mill  of 
Dunrossness  stands  for  the  far  North,  and  Ramsay,  when 
his  manuscripts  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  capital,  has 
at  least  little  relation  to  the  West  Country.  So  that  after 
Witherspoon  left  Edinburgh  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
biographical  material  to  work  upon.  We  hear  of  him,  how- 
ever, in  Alexander  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  in  Thomas 
Somerville's  My  Own  Life  and  Times,  in  Home's  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land (written  in  1791),  in  Morren's  Annals  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  Scott's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  in  the  An- 
nual Register  of  1780,  and  later  on,  after  he  had  become 
famous,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  1818,  and  many  other 
places. 

Witherspoon's  personal  interests  and  energies  during 
his  Scottish  period  were  rather  exclusively  ecclesiastical, 
but  they  did  not  represent  the  side  of  church  politics  and 
theological  thought  which  attracted  the  most  cultivated 
minds,  lay  and  clerical,  of  the  time,  and  are  perhaps  less 
well  known  on  that  account.  The  Evangelicals  in  fact  were 
in  a  certain  sense  the  retrograde  party  in  the  Church.  They 
were  not,  like  the  Moderates,  of  the  spirit  of  the  Age — a 
spirit  which,  as  they  conceived  it,  they  heartily  condemned 
in  its  intellectual  manifestation.  They  had  some  powerful 
preachers  amongst  their  ranks,  but  few  writers  of  any  note, 
and  no  historians,  philosophers,  or  men  of  letters.  On  the 
side  of  church  government,  on  the  other  hand,  they  led  the 
revolt.  Each  party  really  stood  for  a  different  aspect  of  the 
movement  towards  freedom,  that  principle  which  was  the 
keynote  of  the  later  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
one  asked  for  liberty  for  the  people  to  choose  the  man  to 
have  spiritual  direction  over  them ;  the  other  practically  for 
greater  liberty  to  choose  (within  the  Church)  their  own 
form  of  belief:  to  slacken  at  least  the  bonds  of  Calvinism 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
to  those  who  were  within  the  influence  of  contemporary 
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thought,  had  become  intolerable.  The  one  party  considered 
the  other  as  opposed  to  all  law  and  government  in  the 
Church:  the  latter  retaliated  by  regarding  the  fonner  as  an 
enemy  of  law  and  order  in  the  intellect  and  soul 

Liberty  of  course  is  not  a  synonym  for  license,  but  the 
difficulty  has  always  been  to  decide  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins;  it  was  felt  at  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  problem  came  up  again  prominently  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  solution  has  generally  been  that  each  man 
would  stop  upon  the  top  note  of  his  own  intellectual  com* 
pass :  and  this  is  true  more  or  less  of  the  opposing  parties 
in  Church  politics  in  Scotland  in  John  Witherspoon's  day. 
The  Moderates  chose  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
government,  and  to  relax  their  vigilance  in  doctrine.  If 
the  Evangelicals  were  outwardly  something  less  constitu- 
tional in  their  methods,  it  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  find 
corresponding  flaws  in  the  adversary's  armour  at  other 
points. 

John  Witherspoon's  earlier  life  and  writings  form  a 
fairly  complete  expression  of  the  Evangelical  church  poli- 
tics and  orthodox  theology  of  the  middle  of  the  Century, 
which  is  after  all  a  sufficiently  important  element  in  the 
temper  of  the  time,  including  as  it  did  the  great  majority  of 
the  commonalty  throughout  Scotland.  "The  people"  do  not 
often  mould  the  thought  of  an  age,  and  are  frequently  in 
violent  opposition  to  new  ideas ;  but  they  have  to  be  counted 
with  and  their  point  of  view  has  generally  had  much  to  say 
for  itself.  Witherspoon  can  scarcely  be  called  a  ^^typical" 
Evangelical  however;  the  austerity  of  his  creed,  his  opin- 
ions on  such  a  subject  of  debate  as  the  theatre,  his  dislike 
of  **balls,  routs,  and  drums,'*  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical 
politics  identified  him  closely  with  that  party.  But  he  would 
have  been  considered  a  man-of  wide  culture  even  amongst 
the  cultivated  Moderates;  much  more  did  he  stand  out 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  own  side.  Neither  was  he, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  epithets  were  then  applied,  either 
"wild"  or  **high-flying'*  in  his  style  in  comparison  with  even 
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the  best  of  them.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  ''Leader  of 
the  Popular  party", — by  Somerville  for  instance.  With 
him,  and  occasionally  without  him,  are  oftenest  mentioned 
Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  a  brilliant,  vigorous,  genial  per- 
sonality, affectionately  regarded  by  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  powerful  preacher  withal;  John  Erskine, 
Robertson's  colleague  in  Greyfriar's  Church,  best  known 
now  perhaps  from  his  appearance  in  Guy  Mannering;  Dr. 
Dick  who  is  described  by  Henry  Mackenzie  in  his  Life  of 
Home  as  "one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  point  of 
eloquence  and  impression,  that  had  ever  appeared  in  that, 
or  any  other  popular  Assembly" ;  Fairbairn  of  Dumbarton ; 
and  Andrew  Crosbie,  Advocate,  the  reputed  prototype  of 
Councillor  Pleydell  and  foremost  for  a  time  amongst  lay- 
men who  supported  the  Evangelical  cause;  of  immense 
learning,  solemn,  humorous,  and  invincible  in  debate,  the 
only  man  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  said,  who  stood  up  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  Robertson,  Blair,  Kames  and  Monboddo 
quailed  before  him. 

Witherspoon's  manner  in  speaking  was  said  at  this  time 
to  be  unattractive,  but  his  matter  was  admittedly  full  of 
weight,  and  he  was  obviously  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
brains  on  either  side.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  live  in  or 
near  Edinburgh  meant  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  much  in 
the  public  eye  as  Webster,  Erskine  or  Dick, — ^a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  being  a  substantial  difficulty  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  One  thinks  of  the  Reverend  Micah  Balwhidder 
upon  his  memorable  journey  to  the  Assembly  from  Dalmail- 
ing,  which  was  not  very  far  distant  from  either  of  Wither- 
spoon's  West-country  parishes.  And  that  reminds  one  that 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish  is  not  merely  a  work  of  art,  but  a 
vivid  sketch  of  the  time,  as  lively  as  any  contemporary  rec- 
ord could  be.  Gait's  parish  priest  is  an  ideal  type  of  the 
Evangelical  Presbyterian  of  his  day.  He  is  however  not 
greatly  interested  in  books  or  in  church  problems  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  his  "high-flying"  brethren  would  have 
regarded  as  a  tampering  with  the  leaven  of  unrighteousness 
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his  shrewd  device  for  combatting  modern  ideas — namely 
to  prove  from  the  pulpit  that  they  were  nothing  but  old 
ones  under  new  names ;  that  virtue  and  morahty  were  free 
grace  and  righteousness  in  a  new-fashioned  garment.  It 
was  a  simple,  and  so  far  as  it  went,  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Such  was  not  Witherspoon's  method. 

But,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  John  Witherspoon  hav- 
ing been  born  in  1723  in  the  Parish  of  Yester  in  Hadding- 
ton, where  his  father  was  parish  minister,  and  being,  as  the 
biographical  dictionaries  relate,  descended  through  his 
mother  from  John  Knox,  went  in  due  course  to  Haddington 
Grammar  School,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  lived  in  the  house  of  a  Mn  Baillie  w^ho  had  sev- 
eral other  boys  boarding  with  him.  Amongst  them,  very 
fortunately,  was  Alexander  Carlyle.'  who  has  left  a 
vivacious  if  not  too  complimentar>^  sketch  of  his  fellow- 
student.  '*J*^h"  Witherspoon,*'  he  says,  **the  celebrated 
doctor,  was  also  in  the  house.  .  .  .  The  future  life  and 
character  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  are  perfectly  known.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  a  good  scholar,  far  advanced 
for  his  age,  very  sensible  and  shrewd,  but  of  a  disagreeable 
temper,  which  was  irritated  by  a  fiat  voice  and  awkward 
manner,  which  prevented  his  making  an  impression  on  his 
companions  of  either  sex  that  was  at  all  adequate  to  his 
ability.  This  defect,  when  he  was  a  lad,  stuck  to  him  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  so  much  roused  his  en\'y  and 
jealousy,  and  (sic)  made  him  take  a  road  to  distinction  very 
different  from  that  of  his  more  successful  companions." 
This  is  curiously  unlike  most  of  the  testimonies  to 
Witherspoon*s  later  public  appearances.  He  was  no  doubt 
a  spectator  in  1736  of  Wilson's  execution*  which  led  to  the 
Porteous  Riot;  Carlyle  gives  an  account  of  it  all,  saying 
that  his  tutor  had  taken  windows  in  the  Grassmarket.  that 
his  pupils  might  **see  the  show". 

*  Alexander  Carlyle,  minister  of  Invercsk.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  party;  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  1770;  called 
*'Jupitef"  from  his  imposing  appearance;  author  of  an  interesting 
Autobiography- 
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They  were  both  clergy men*s  sons,  but  of  very  different 
characters;  the  one  open,  frank,  and  generous,  pretending 
only  to  what  he  was,  and  supporting  his  title  with  spirit; 
the  other  close,  and  suspicions,  and  jealous,  and  always  as- 
piring at  a  superiority  that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain.  .  .  . 
I  always  considered  the  austerity  of  manners  and  aversion 
to  social  joy,  which  he  affected  afterwards,  as  the  arts  of 
hypocrisy  and  ambition ;  for  he  had  a  strong  and  enlightened 
understanding,  far  above  enthusiasm,  and  a  temper  tiiat 
did  not  seem  liable  to  it/* 

This  is  frank ;  and  puts  briefly  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Moderate  party  towards  Evangelical  "enthusiasm*'  or  fanati- 
cism as  they  considered  it.  What  Carlyle  put  down  to  hy- 
pocrisy and  self-interestt  his  opponents  would  have  called 
conversion  or  regeneration  perhaps;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
glaring  absurdity  to  call  a  man  a  hypocrite  because  he  ven- 
tures  to  change  the  opinions  he  holds  at  the  mature  age  of 
twenty,  unless  there  is  some  further  reason  for  thinking 
the  change  a  pretence.  That  his  understanding  and  temper- 
ament made  it  unlikely  is  scarcely  a  valid  reason  either; 
greater  improbabilities  happen  every  day.  That  the  "intel- 
lectuals" of  the  time  were  mostly  on  the  other  side  did  not 
in  the  least  hinder  some  men  of  exceptionally  strong  mental 
calibre  and  unsentimental  if  not  unemotional  temper  from 
finding  in  an  Evangelical  faith  satisfaction  to  their  souls. 
Carlyle  of  course  rarely  gives  an  impartial  estimate  of  men 
whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own.  He  is  an  outspoken 
critic  even  of  his  own  friends,  much  more  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  him.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  in 
1744  Witherspoon  was  called  to  the  Parish  of  Beith  in 
Ayrshire,  and  having  gone  there,  seems  entirely  to  have 
lost  touch  and  sytupathy  with  these  early  friends.  Whether 
his  views  changed  before  he  left  the  cast  of  Scotland; 
whether  possibly  Whitefield's  preaching  in  1741  or  there- 
after had  influenced  him  as  it  influenced  his  friend  Alex- 
ander Webster;  or  whether  Carlyle  was  mistaken  in  his 
rather  cut-and-dried  estimate  of  his  old  friend's  "temper"— 
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it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Witherspoon's  father  was  a  scholariy 
man  with  a  strong  liking  for  the  writings  of  the  French 
Calvinists,  and  probably  his  influence  may  have  inclined 
the  son  towards  the  kind  of  reading  with  which  he  himself 
was  in  sympathy :  at  all  events  the  ''Deistical  Controversy" 
and  the  newer  philosophical  ideas  from  this  time  onwards 
were — so  far  as  one  can  tell  from  what  he  has  written — 
subjects  to  be  r^arded  with  equal  distrust  and  dislike,  to 
be  written  down  when  occasion  offered,  and  treated  con- 
temptuously as  the  wilful  pursuit  of  falsehood  by  deter- 
mined infidelity.  Such  opinions  carried  him  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  very  far  from  the  standpoint  of  most  of  his 
college  contemporaries;  but  his  first  exploit  at  Beith  was 
of  quite  a  different  kind. 

In  1745  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine  encouraged  the  various 
parishes  within  its  jurisdiction  to  raise  volunteers  for  the 
government  service,  and  Witherspoon,  who  never  did  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  do  with  energy,  himself  raised  a  party 
of  militia  in  Beith;  there  is  a  sut^cription  paper  of  feuars 
and  tenants  extant  in  the  Cochrane  Correspondence,  pub- 
lished by  the  Maitland  Qub,  of  the  sum  collected  to  defray 
the  expenses.  The  minister  himself  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  company  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was  excessively  disap- 
pointed to  receive  orders  to  return,  no  further  recruits  be- 
ing necessary;  furthermore  he  personally  declined  to  go 
back  and  went  on  with  his  own  servant  to  Falkirk,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  lodged  in  Doune  Castle.  John 
Home  was  a  fellow-captive,  and  has  given  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  affair  in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
castle  was  in  a  ruinous  state  and  the  prisoners— -eight  of 
them — five  volunteers  from  Edinburgh,  two  Aberdonians, 
and  Witherspoon — were  put  up  in  a  "large  ghastly  room" 
near  the  battlements,  which  were  seventy  feet  high,  and  to 
which  they  had  access.  The  volunteers  made  up  their  minds 
to  make  ropes  of  their  blankets  and  get  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Castle  where  there  was  no  sentinel.  "The  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to,  and  being  communicated  to  the  three 
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prisoners  who  lodged  in  the  cell  with  them,  the  two  men 
from  Aberdeen  agreed  to  join  the  volunteers  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape.  Mr.  Witherspoon  said  he  would  go  to 
the  battlements  and  see  what  happened,  that  if  they  suc- 
ceeded, he  would  probably  follow  their  example/*  This 
does  not  sound  very  heroic;  but  perhaps  the  edge  of  the 
remark  was  sharpened  by  sundry  references  to  Mn  Home 
in  the  works  of  Mn  Witherspoon  which  appeared  before  the 
History  of  the  Rebeilion  was  written.  If  so,  a  little  tart- 
ness can  be  excused,  even  if  it  was  not  quite  just*  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  does  not  appear  whether  Mr,  Witlierspoon 
followed  their  example  or  not.  One  account' — not  Home's 
— says  that  Witherspoon  **made  his  escape  with  great  peril'' 
and  that  **his  nervous  system  suffered  a  severe  shock" ;  an- 
other says  he  was  not  released  until  after  Culloden,  by 
which  time  the  confinement  had  permanently  impaired  his 
health. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Witherspoon  steadily  rose  in 
public  estimation  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  force.  His 
methods  and  the  substance  of  what  he  taught  remained 
without  great  change  with  the  years.  His  theological  writ- 
ings other  than  sermons,  the  Essay  on  the  Connection  be- 
tween  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  the  imputed 
Righteousness  of  Christ  and  Holiness  of  Life  and  the 
Essay  on  Regeneration  are  really  sermons  rather  than  con- 
troversy, and  may  be  taken  together  with  his  preaching 
as  expounding  the  fundamental  ideas  that  inspired  it. 
His  view  of  ministerial  duty  was  serious  and  exact- 
ing. He  regarded  strong  personal  religion  as  the  first 
necessity,  and  thereafter  the  faithful  preacliing  of  a  gospel 
which  is  shortly  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  free  grace. 
He  condemns  the  preaching  of  **cold  reasonings  on  the 
nature  and  beauty  of  virtue***  All  ministers,  he  says,  have 
subscribed  the  Confession,  and  are  gutlt>^  of  perjury  if  they 
do  not  preach  original  sin,  free  grace,  regeneration  and  the 
rest.  He  puts  the  case  strongly  for  a  studious  ministry — 
studious  in  the  liberal  arts,  not  merely  in  theology — prob- 
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ably  especially  because  the  Moderates  accused  the  Orthodox 
party  of  caring  too  little  for  these  things ;  and  probably  also 
as  a  hint  to  the  less  broad-minded  Evangelicals  who  were 
apt  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  all  human  learning.  The 
depravity  of  human  nature  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
misery  of  mankind,  justification,  regeneration,  and  sancti- 
fication  are  the  constant  themes.  The  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation "by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ"  was  some- 
times impugned  by  the  Moderates — as  leading  to  laxity  in 
practice — ^and  it  was  this  opposition  that  led  Witherspoon 
to  write  in  1756  his  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
called  (in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography)  "the 
ablest  exposition  of  Calvinism  in  any  language,"  proving 
that  it  leads  directly  to  holiness  of  life;  probably  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  was  supplied  by  the  publication  in  1755  ^^ 
Hervey's  popular  Theron  and  Aspasio,  in  support  of  the 
same  thesis.  The  Pope  of  Rome  is  Antichrist,  the  Mass  an 
abomination.  The  unregenerate  are  consumed  in  eternal 
torment.  Human  reason  is  of  no  use  by  itself.  "The  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  moral  virtue"  are 
only  tolerable  theories  if  used  as  a  help  to  grace — to  re- 
covering the  original  glory  of  mankind.  Those  who  live 
longest  and  are  most  in  public  life,  without  any  exception, 
have  the  hardest  thoughts  of  men  in  general,  and  the 
worst  opinion  of  human  nature.  We  ought  to  admire 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  setting  bounds  to  the 
violence  of  men,  and  adore  His  holiness  in  the  awful 
visitations  He  makes  upon  the  wicked — ^judgments  of  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning 
and  tempest  are  all  just  punishments  for  sin.  The  doctrine 
of  election  is  evidently  to  Witherspoon  unexplainable,  and 
he  does  not  dwell  upon  it.  All  he  can  say  is  that  "secret 
things  belong  only  to  God ;"  and  man  must  not  presume  to 
enquire  too  curiously  into  the  Divine  counsels. 

His  style  as  a  preacher  was  simple,  practical,  and  straight- 
forward, and  he  hated  ostentation  and  display  in  the  pulpit. 
The  following  peroration  is  a  brief  example  of  his  manner : 
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"The  triuiTiph  of  sinners  is  but  very  short.  In  a  httle  time 
all  earthly  relations  shall  be  dissolved.  Then  high  and 
low,  magistrates  and  subjects,  ministers  and  people,  shall 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  He  shall  render 
to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds.  There  the  great  and 
noble  shall  find  no  partial  favour;  there  the  poor  and  mean 
shall  not  escape  observation;  and  there  the  lying  slanderer 
shall  be  put  to  eternal  silence." 

Witherspoon  himself  read  with  considerable  catholicity 
of  spirit;  the  Drama  only  seems  to  have  made  no  appeal  to 
him,  though  he  speaks  as  if  he  knew  Moliere.  He  was  in- 
terested in  Reid's  philosophical  speculations  and  introduced 
his  teaching  into  Princeton  later  on;  but  the  rationalistic 
school  roused  his  strongest  opposition,  and  he  never  omits 
to  level  a  blow  at  Hume  and  Shaftesbury  who  were  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  his  wrath,  the  more  esf^ecially  that  the 
works  of  the  latter,  as  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre  says,  **were  in 
those  days  extravagantly  admired  by  some  of  the  clerg>' 
who  wished  to  be  thought  polite  philosophers/'  Wither- 
spoon knew  the  writings  of  Mandeville  and  Samuel  Butler; 
of  Addison,  Pope»  Swift,  Young,  Bishop  Burnet;  he  read 
French  constantly  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Pas- 
cal and  the  Port  Royalists.  The  Esprit  des  Lois  also  was  a 
favourite  book.  At  Princeton  the  teaching  staff  never 
numbered  more  than  five  whilst  he  was  there,  and  the 
President  himself  was  responsible  for  the  lectures  on  He- 
brew, advanced  Greek  and  Latin,  Divinity,  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Eloquence,  showing  a  range  of  study  which,  if 
not  necessarily  very  deep,  was  at  least  wide  and  varied. 
Perhaps  his  was  the  kind  of  intellect  that  naturally  dis- 
trusts free  philosophical  inquiry.  His  faculties  were  active 
and  practical  rather  than  speculative, — or  at  least  that  side 
of  his  nature  was  more  developed ;  and  he  only  really  came 
to  his  own  when  he  got  to  America,  where  he  had  ample 
scope  for  hts  organizing,  energetic,  sound-headed  wisdom. 

He  saw  that  the  effect  of  contemporary  freedom  of 
thought,  or  at  least  the  coincident  fact,  was  that  the  upper 
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classes  in  Scotland  were  drifting  away  from  the  Church. 
The  Moderate  party  saw  it  too,  and  tried  to  combat  it  in 
their  own  way, — by  making  terms  with  the  change,  and 
bringing  themselves  as  far  as  they  could  into  line  with  it. 
Witherspoon  was  a  preacher  with  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
saving  souls,  and  he  feared  with  a  sincere  dread  the  effect 
that  the  new  ideas  might  have  when  they  sifted  down  to 
the  people,  who  still  in  the  mass  kept  to  the  old  paths.  In 
one  way  the  Evangelical  view  had  a  hint  of  utilitarianism 
about  it:  its  adherents  in  fact  thought  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  the  only  one  which  could  keep  men's 
evil  passions  in  check — and  they  were  afraid  of  any  change. 

Witherspoon's  writings  were  mainly  sermons,  and  he 
generally  tried  in  them  to  avoid  the  subjects  most  hotly  in 
dispute;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  how  he  argued  on 
many  points  that  he  must  have  known  about.  Probably  he 
simply  ignored  them,  r^^rding  their  discussion  as  both 
foolish  and  impious.  "Oh,  the  ingratitude  of  those  wretches 
among  us,"  he  says,  "who  call  themselves  free-thinkers,  who 
have  been  taught  by  revelation  only  to  form  rational  and 
consistent  notions  of  the  first  cause  and  creator  of  all  things, 
and  yet  reject  revelation  entirely,  and  pretend  to  found 
them  upon  human  reason!" 

His  liveliest  and  earliest  published  piece  of  work  how- 
ever, which  should  be  better  known  than  it  is,  was  quite 
other  than  a  sermon.  During  the  years  that  succeeded  the 
Secession  in  1740  the  relations  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  gradually  grew  more 
and  ipore  strained  through  a  succession  of  forced  settle- 
ments and  attendant  protestations.  To  put  the  case  baldly, 
the  old  law  of  the  Church  enjoined  that  the  people  should 
choose  their  ministers.  The  law  of  the  land  vested  that 
right  in  the  patron.  Hence  an  irreconcilable  division,  each 
side  regarding  the  other  as  a  breaker  of  law.  The  collision 
came  in  1752  over  the  Inverkeithing  Case,  in  regard,  as 
Morren's  Annals  has  it,  to  the  question  "How  far  are  the 
members  of  inferior  judicatories  bound  to  give  effect  to  the 
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sentences  of  soperior  courts,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  private  judgment  and  conscience?** 

The  Commission  of  Assembly  ordered  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunfermhne  to  induct  a  certain  minister  to  Inverkeith- 
ing.  The  Presbytery  decHned,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission  presented  their  reasons;  whereupon  the 
Commission  refrained  from  censure.  A  certain  number  of 
ministers,  amongst  whom  were  WilUam  Robertson,^  John 
Home,^  and  Hugh  Blair*  drew  up  their  Reasom  of  Dissent 
from  this  finding  of  Commission,  and  gave  them  in  at  the 
next  Assembly.  The  Commission  then  appointed  eight 
others,  the  best  known  being  Principal  Wishart,  to  draw 
up  Answers  to  the  Reasons  of  Dissent.  These  two  docu- 
ments were  and  are  regarded  as  the  manifestos  of  the  two 
parties.  The  Reasons  of  Dissent  was  probably  written 
quickly ;  but  the  hand  of  Robertson  is  evident,  and  the  argu- 
ments are  all  carefully  tabulated  and  clearly  arranged.  The 
Answers  are  less  pointed,  and  more  circumlocutory;  the 
views  they  represent  are  not  so  well  put  nor  so  logically 
marshalled.  Possibly  Witherspoon  (he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it)  might  have  improved  it;  he  could  write  with  great 
simplicity  and  clearness  when  he  had  a  mind. 

In  the  beginning  of  1753  there  appeared  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dn  Hyndman 
of  the  West  Kirk,  bringing  certain  accusations  against  the 
Evangelical  party,  with  special  reference  to  Dr.  Webster — 
as  having  exerted  undue  influence  by  underhand  means  in 
the  Inverkeithing  business.  This  aroused  Witherspoon, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Webster's,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember appeared,  also  anonymously^  Ecclesiastical  Charac- 
teristics; or  the  Arcan<!  of  Church  Policy:  being  an  humble 
attempt  to  open  the  mystery  of  Moderation,  wherein  is 

•William  Robertson  became  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University  in 
1762;  published  his  History  of  Scotland  in  1759,  History  of  CharUs  V 
in  1769,  and  History  of  Amerka  in  1777* 

*John  Home,  Minister  of  Athetstancford,  author  of  the  tragedies 
Agis  and  Douglas,  and  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  174$. 

*Hugh  Blair,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Edinburgh  University,  pub- 
lished Lectures  and  Sermons, 
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shown  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attaining  to  the  character  of 
a  moderate  man  as  at  present  in  repute  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  This  lengthy  title  describes  sufficiently  the  scope 
and  almost  the  style  of  the  pamphlet  The  immediate  sug- 
gestion of  the  name  was  doubtless  due  to  Shaftesbury,  who, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  a  good  deal  in  the  writer's  mind ;  but 
in  choosing  this  particular  vehicle  for  his  satire,  Wither- 
spoon  was  only  adding  his  contribution  to  the  portentous 
heap  of  "Characters"  which  since  the  banning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  had  been  accumulating  upon  all  kinds 
of  subjects — ^personal,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  political. 
"Maxims"  also,  with  explanatory  notes,  were  a  favourite 
device  at  the  time,  especially  in  France — ^Witherspoon  knew 
La  Rochefoucauld,  and  doubtless  Madame  de  Sable  and  the 
rest  of  the  Set,  and  of  course  intimately  the  Letters  to  a 
Provifhcial  which  are  composed  on  a  similar  plan. 

The  form  and  the  attitude  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Character^ 
istics  owe  something  obviously  to  Pascal — ^in  fact  the  author 
said  as  much  in  his  Serious  Apology  ten  years  later ;  and 
there  are  such  likenesses  as  could  be  paralleled  from  almost 
any  two  works  whose  object  was  as  in  this  case  distantly 
similar.  Witherspoon  like  Pascal  accuses  his  victims  of  neg- 
lecting the  Bible  in  preaching,  of  quoting  "heathen  writers" 
and  modem  substitutes  instead,  of  calumniating  their  oppo- 
nents because  they  knew  them  to  be  better  and  more  zealous 
men  than  themselves.  He  too,  has  his  own  version  of  the 
doctrine  of  opinions  probables.  These  points  are  most 
likely  more  than  mere  chance.  But  however  that  may  be,  a 
much  closer  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reasons  of  Dis- 
sent, It  is  directly  parodied  again  and  again,  and  especially 
of  course  in  its  loftiest  passages — ^in  which,  be  it  said,  the 
somewhat  youthful  magniloquence  and  dogmatism  of  Rob- 
ertson's style  gave  irresistible  provocation  to  as  keen-witted 
an  opponent  as  Witherspoon,  whose  high  Calvinism  did  not 
destroy  his  sense  of  humour- — ^which  however  was  all  too 
often  firmly  repressed.  Having  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
occasion  that  irony  was  a  legitimate  weapon,  he  for  once 
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gave  his  wit  full  swing,  with  a  success  that  must  have  been 
galling  to  his  opponents,  and  in  any  case  necessitated  five 
editions  of  his  little  book  in  ten  years. 

Two  corresponding  passages  may  be  given,  which  will  at 
once  exemplify  his  style  and  the  nearness  of  the  parallel 
The  Reasons  of  Disseni  had  an  extended  argument  advo- 
cating submission  to  authority.  Part  of  it  runs  as  follows: 
"We  think  it  very  consistent  with  conscience,  for  inferiors 
to  disapprove  in  their  own  mind  of  a  judgment  given  by  a 
superior  court,  and  yet  to  put  that  judgment  in  execution, 
as  the  deed  of  their  superiors,  for  conscience*  sake;  seeing 
we  humbly  conceive  it  is>  or  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
science with  ever}'  member  of  the  Church,  to  support  the 
authority  of  that  Church  to  which  he  belongs/*  Wither- 
spoon's  version  is ;  'Tn  case  of  necessity,  an  action  which 
nobody  would  chuse  perhaps  to  take  the  weight  of  upon 
them,  may  yet  be  done  without  anybody's  being  called  to 
account  for  it  in  the  other  world.  If  the  doer  of  an  action 
were  to  be  the  judge  of  its  lawfulness,  he  might  be  damned 
perhaps  for  doing  it,  in  case  it  were  found  to  be  wrong; 
but  upon  this  principle  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  supe- 
riors, there  is  no  repelling  his  defence:  it  was  not  his  prov- 
ince to  judge  whether  it  was  lawful  or  unlawful ;  and  the 
Assembly  or  Commission  who  gave  the  order,  being  bodies 
politic,  are  by  that  time  all  dissolved,  and  appear  only  in  the 
capacity  of  individuals/' 

The  Reasotts  of  Dissent  continues  further  on:  "We 
cannot  help  being  surprised,  that  any  of  our  brethren  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  conceive  this  plain  and  obvious  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  supreme  ju- 
dicature that  its  decisions  be  absolute  and  final.  Such  a 
supreme  judicature  by  our  constitution  is  the  General  As* 
senibly  of  the  Church;  and  therefore,  if  the  decisions  of 
the  General  Assembly  rnay  be  disputed  and  disobeyed  by 
inferior  courts  with  impunity,  we  apprehend  the  Presby- 
terian Constitution  to  be  entirely  overturned.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  this  church  to  meet  in  its  General  Assemblies 
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any  more ;  our  government  is  at  an  end ;  it  totters  from  the 
very  basis ;  and  we  are  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  scorn 
of  the  world,  as  a  church  without  tmion,  order,  or  discipline, 
destitute  of  strength  to  support  its  own  constitution,  falling 
into  ruins  by  the  abuse  of  liberty."  Ecclesiastical  Charac- 
teristics says:  "The  third  principle  upon  which  our  con- 
duct is  founded  is  of  such  undoubted  verity,  that  the  bare 
mentioning  of  it  is  sufficient  to  convince  all  the  world  how 
little  it  stands  in  need  of  any  proof ;  accordingly  no  mod* 
erate  man  views  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  axiom,  or 
self-evident  truth;  namely,  that  if  any  excuse  for  disobe- 
dience were  once  admitted,  or  any  indulgence  granted  to 
these  tender-conscienced  inferiors  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  government  in  an  instant,  neither  commands  nor  obe- 
dience could  proceed  one  step  further,  but  every  individual 
instnmient  of  power,  in  that  fatal  society,  astonished  at  the 
monstrous  phenomenon,  would  stare  at  one  another ;  all  the 
wheels  of  the  political  machine  would  stop  at  once;  nay 
would  split  into  a  thousand  pieces;  every  revelation  and 
connection  of  their  parts  would  be  instantly  dissolved,  and 
the  beautiful  whole  would  rush  into  a  wild  anarchy  of 
chaos  and  confusion  .  .  .  for  my  own  part  I  am  so  en- 
tirely influenced  by  it,  that  if  the  most  faithful,  diligent,  and 
useful  servant,  should,  in  the  humblest  manner  represent  to 
me,  that  he  had  a  scruple  about  executing  any  of  my  orders, 
and  beg  to  be  excused,  suppose  from  shaving  me  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  should  unfortunately  be  so  far  off  my  guard 
as  for  once  to  indulge  him,  I  would  immediately  dissolve 
my  whole  family  and  nevermore  think  of  lodgping  with  a 
living  soul  under  the  same  unhappy  roof." 

Witherspoon  has  been  said  to  have  imitated  Swift  in 
writing  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics — and  he  frankly  ex- 
plains that  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  suggested  his  dedication  to  the 
"Shade  of  a  Departed"  Minister.  To  say  that  the  Charac- 
teristics is  an  original  piece  of  work  is  not  necessarily  to 
deny  this.  Style  and  matter  are  both  Witherspoon's  own, 
but  undoubtedly  the  former  owes  much  to  Swift.     Cun- 
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ningham  in  his  Church  History  called  it  "almost  worthy  of 
Pascal".  The  author  would  have  been  the  last  to  compare 
himself  with  either;  his  style  lacks  the  fine-wroyght  ironic 
courtesy  that  gives  peculiar  strength  to  the  two-edged  sword 
[of  Pascal's  wrath;  nor  has  it  the  resistless  sweep  of  Swift's 
biting  periods ;  but  it  has  something  of  both,  and  especially 
of  the  latter.  Witherspoon  had  (without  the  deadly  grim- 
ness  and  ferocity)  in  large  measure  the  same  kind  of  gift 
for  working  up  to  an  ironic  climax  by  short  telling  mock- 
heroic  phrases  following  one  another  in  swift  succession: 
for  brevity  and  simplicity  of  wording:  for  producing  a 
solemnly  circumstantial  effect  in  sarcastic  illustration.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Collin's  Discourse  of  Freethinking 
prompted  some  of  the  shafts  in  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics. 
The  **Athenian  Creed**  must  be  quoted.  It  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  beliefs  necessary  to  a  moderate  man : 

'*I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of  Dame 
Nature,  and  in  almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and  guar- 
dian; for  it  hath  been  most  graciously  obliged  (blessed  be 
its  name)  to  make  us  all  very  good/* 

*'I  believe  that  the  universe  is  a  huge  machine,  wound  up 
from  everlasting  by  necessity,  and  consisting  of  an  infinite 
number  of  links  and  chains,  each  in  a  progressive  motion 
towards  the  zenith  of  perfection  and  meridian  of  glory;  that 

myself  am  a  little  glorious  piece  of  clockwork,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  or  rather  a  pendulum  in  this  grand  ma- 
chine, swinging  hither  and  thither  by  the  different  im- 
pulses of  fate  and  destiny,  that  my  soul  (if  I  have  any)  is 
an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceeding  minute  corpuscles, 
much  smaller  than  the  finest  Holland  sand;  and  that  cer- 
tain persons  in  a  very  eminent  station,  are  nothing  else  but 
a  huge  collection  of  necessary  agents,  who  can  do  nothing 
at  ali;^ 

"I  believe  that  there  is  no  ill  in  the  universe,  nor  any 
such  thing  as  virtue  absolutely  considered ;  that  those  things 
vulgarly  called  sins,  are  only  errors  in  the  judgment,  and 
foils  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  nature,  or  patches  to  adorn  her 
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face,  that  the  whole  race  of  intelligent  beings,  even  the 
devils  themselves  (if  there  are  any)  shall  finally  be  happy; 
so  that  Judas  Iscariot  is  by  this  time  a  glorified  saint,  and 
it  is  good  for  him  that  he  hath  been  bom." 

"In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S.  (Lord  Shaftes- 
bury), the  saintship  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  perspicuity 
and  sublimity  of  A-e  (Aristotle)  and  the  perpetual  duration 
of  Mr.  H-  n's  (Hutcheson's)  works,  notwithstanding  their 
present  tendency  to  oblivion.    Amen." 

This  could  never  have  been  written  by  an  Evangelical 
thinker  of  the  type  of  Samuel  Rutherford  or  Thomas  Bos- 
ton. One  cannot  help  feeling  with  Alexander  Carlyle  that 
Witherspoon  was  intended  by  nature  for  the  other  side,  but 
had  somehow  got  among  the  orthodox, — ^not  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  self-interest  or  hypocrisy  that  sent  him  there. 
The  man  was  obviously  sincere;  but  his  was  not  the  most 
emotional  or  tender  kind  of  Evangelicalism.  He  makes 
his  points  with  unerring  certainty,  and  not  one  of  them 
misses  the  mark.  Irony  and  parody  have  license  to  ex- 
aggerate; but  almost  all  the  maxims  could  be  exemplified 
straight  away  even  from  Carlyle's  Autobiography — a  singu- 
larly direct  and  naive  document — ^alone.  Mr.  Henry 
Grey  Graham,  who  holds  no  brief  for  the  Evangelical  party, 
says  that  the  young  moderate  ministers  "in  ability  were  fit 
to  fill  a  pulpit;  in  indiscretion  they  were  fit  to  empty  a 
church." 

Witherspoon  could  not  refrain  from  a  passing  blow  at 
John  Home  (long  before  Douglas)  in  speaking  of  the  books 
that  a  moderate  man  ought  to  read.  "As  to  poetry,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  read  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination'  and 
'The  Tragedy  of  Agis,'  if  it  be  published,  because  in  it 
dramatic  poetry  is  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection ;  and 
it  is  believed  by  the  author's  friends,  that  there  never  will 
be  a  tragedy  published  after  it,  unless  by  somebody  that  is 
delirious."  This  is  shrewd  literary  criticism,  (though  it  is 
discounted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  Witherspoon 
had  almost  certainly  not  read  Agis)  and  a  fair  enough  hit 
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at  "the  author's  friends'* — who  by  their  ecstatic  apprecia- 
tion of  Home's  talent  went  near  to  making  him  ridiculous. 
The  Douglas  affair  was  still  to  come,  however. 

Meantime  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  aroused  consider- 
able excitement;  the  Moderate  party  evidently  felt  it  keenly ; 
and  naturally  enough,  their  references  to  it  in  writing  are 
few  and  dry.  The  Evangelicals  were  delighted  with  the 
audacity  and  vigour  of  the  assault.  The  authorship  pres- 
ently leaked  out,  but  it  was  not  formally  acknowledged  till 
1763,  when  Witherspoon  pubhshed  a  Serious  Apology  for 
the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics^  in  which  he  put  his  case 
in  plain  and  sober  language.  His  principal  concern  in  the 
Church  struggles  was  that  he  thought  the  cause  of  religion 
was  suffering  severely,  and  was  likely  to  suffer,  by  a  per- 
sistence in  the  same  policy.  He  regarded  this  policy  as  the 
chief  cause  of  what  he  considered  unnecessary  secessions. 
He  had  the  strongest  sense  of  the  importance  of  unity 
among  Presbyterians  and  thought  his  opponents  were  at- 
tacking the  difficulty  of  a  non-churchgoing  aristocracy  in 
the  wrong  way.  His  view  was  that  althotigh  the  license  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  a  certain  standard 
of  religion  in  a  man,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  case;  that  Presbyteries  were  not  absolutely  in- 
fallible, and  that  in  any  case  different  persons  suited  differ- 
ent spheres  of  action;  and  that  the  safest  way  of  avoiding 
bribery,  discontent,  and  decline  of  religion  generally,  was 
popular  election.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  law  of 
the  country  thought  otherwise,  he  does  not  actually  instigate 
to  open  defiance.  The  Assembly  might  insist  less  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  do  what  it  could  to  mitigate  the  irrita- 
tion, until  by  constant  appeal  they  should  prevail  upon  Par- 
liament to  repeal  the  law.  This  was,  I  imagine,  the  line  he 
would  have  advocated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moderate 
party  had  taken  patronage  under  its  wing,  so  to  speak,  fear- 
ing that  constant  rebellion  and  disaffection  were  making  to- 
wards the  destruction  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  1756  the  Essay  on  Justification  referred  to  in  connec- 
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tion  with  his  preaching,  was  published,  and  in  the  same  year 
Witherspoon  became  minister  at  Paisley,  where  he  was  to 
remain  till  his  departure  for  America  twelve  years  later; 
in  the  interval  he  declined  invitations  to  go  to  Dublin  and 
to  Rotterdam.  Some  violent  footnotes  were  added  to  the 
published  Essay  which  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  original 
text  Witherspoon's  method  of  dealing  with  Hume  may 
be  illustrated  from  them.  "There  is  one  late  writer,  David 
Hume,  Esq.,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  hath  excelled  all  that 
went  before  him  in  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  nature 
of  virtue.  I  have  taken  no  notice  above  of  his  principles,  if 
they  may  be  called  so,  because  I  think  both  him  and  them 
worthy  of  the  highest  contempt :  and  would  have  disdained 
to  have  made  mention  of  his  name,  but  that  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  wrong  meas- 
ures taken  by  many  worthy  and  able  men,  who,  in  sermons 
and  other  discourses,  give  grave  and  serious  answers  to 
his  writings.  .  .  .  And,  as  to  mankind  in  general,  if  they 
were  at  that  pass  as  to  need  a  refutation  of  such  nonsense, 
as  well  as  impiety,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reason  with  them 
at  all."  Thereafter  he  becomes,  which  is  unusual,  person- 
ally insulting.  The  method  of  argument  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Warburton,  who  by  the  way  approved  of  Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics;  he  took  much  the  same  attitude  towards 
everyone  who  differed  from  him,  once  saying  of  Hume  that 
"he  merely  runs  his  usual  philosophic  course  from  knavery 
to  nonsense". 

Witherspoon's  remarks  are  an  odd  commentary  upon  his 
own  criticisms  of  those  who  called  their  opponents  knaves 
and  fools.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  he  only  shared 
in  what  was  a  perfectly  common  feeling  at  the  time  in 
regard  to  the  "new  philosophy"  amongst  many  highly  edu- 
cated laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  and  those  not  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party;  a  horror  of  repulsion  towards  infidelity  and 
towards  the  speculations  which  induced  it.  Witherspoon 
proposed  to  himself  a  speedy  and  much  fuller  discussion  of 
the  "philosophical  principles  which  have  of  late  been  pub- 
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lished  among-  us".  Perhaps  if  this  was  to  be  the  style  of 
the  ^'discussion'*  it  was  as  well  that  he  postponed  it  indefi* 
nitely.  Other  things  interv^ened  to  take  up  his  attention, 
amongst  them  the  famous  Douglas  episode  in  1757,  which 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 

Tlie  performance  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  by  John 
Home,  Minister  of  Athelstaneford  and  Witherspoon*s  quon* 
dam  fellow-prisoner  in  Doune  Castle,  and  the  consequent 
action  in  regard  to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  drew 
forth  a  shower  of  pamphlets,  mostly  supporting  Home  and 
his  friends.  A  full  account  of  the  affair  is  of  course  given 
(in  the  Autobiography)  by  Carlyle  who  was  a  prime  off  en- 
der,  and  who  wrote  a  good  many  squibs  himself  in  defence 
of  the  play  and  its  author. 

The  most  carefully  worked -out  argument  from  the  other 
point  of  view  was  probably  Witherspoon*s  Serious  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage, — -published  in  the 
same  year,  after  the  performance,  but  before  the  publication 
of  Douglas,  and  therefore  before  he  had  had  ao  opportunity 
to  read  it;  that  however  was  a  small  matter  and  lay  out- 
side his  sphere  of  argument.  The  impropriety  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  being  concerned  in  the  production  or 
representation  of  a  play,  he  considered  so  extremely  ob- 
vious as  to  require  no  notice  further  than  a  curt  and  some- 
what contemptuous  statement.  Otherwise  the  tone  of  the 
remonstrance  is  uniformly  grave*  sober  and  moderate;  it 
is  an  indictment,  not  so  much  of  Home  in  particular,  as  of 
the  stage  in  general. 

English  clerical  opinion  of  course  was  almost  equally 
hostile  to  the  writing  of  plays  by  clergymen.  John  Brown, 
called  ^'Estimate**  Brown,  wrote  tragedies  between  1754 
and  1756,  and  the  conspicuous  churchmen  like  Warburton 
and  Hurd  were  all  against  him.  And  in  France  Madame  de 
Sable,  the  Port  Royalists,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue  and  tons  les 
gens  sevlrcs  were  unanimous  in  writing  and  speaking  centre 
la  corned ie. 

Witherspoon's  pamphlet  was  probably  written  in  some 
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haste ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  it  here  and  there  in  occasional 
repetition,  and  a  good  deal  of  round-about  phraseology; 
but  sometimes  one  is  reminded  of  the  pointed  epig^rams  of 
Ecclesiastical  Characteristics.  As  r^ards  the  arguments, 
there  is  nothing  very  new  about  them ;  it  would  have  been 
rather  difficult  to  be  original  upon  the  abuses  of  the  stage 
even  in  1757,  and  Witherspoon,  though  he  says  he  wishes 
to  avoid  what  his  predecessors  have  said,  is  necessarily 
obliged  to  follow  more  or  less  closely  in  their  steps.  His 
paper  is  quite  short  so  that  many  of  the  debated 
points  are  only  hinted  at,  but  in  the  main  it  is  Pr3mne's 
method  that  he  adopts  and  not  Jeremy  Collier's.  He  would 
abolish  the  Drama  and  not  merely  reform  it.  He  wonders 
whether  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject "in  the  way  of  wit  and  humour"  but  decides  that  the 
matter  is  too  serious  to  be  jested  about,  considering  "the 
declining  state  of  religion  in  Scotland",  "the  prevalence  of 
national  sins",  and  "the  danger  of  desolating  judgments". 
He  refrains  entirely  from  quotation,  and  some  of  his  re- 
marks suggest  that  he  had  not  studied  even  Shakespeare, 
though  that  is  scarcely  credible.  But  to  judge  from  what 
is  known  of  his  general  reading  in  one  way  and  another, 
parts  of  the  Serious  Inquiry  are  very  like  a  piece  of  special 
pleading,  not  worked  up  with  sufficient  conclusiveness  tq 
support  the  real  justification  the  author  had  for  strictures 
upon  certain  conditions  of  the  contemporary  theatre.  Most 
of  the  arguments  are  to  be  found,  generally  in  stronger 
language,  in  Histrio  Mastix.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
quote.  That  the  theatre  is  unlawful  because  it  "agitates  the 
passions  too  violently  and  interests  too  deeply"  is  a  curious 
negation  of  the  time-honoured  Aristotelian  theory.  That 
great  poets  may  refine  taste,  but  do  not  improve  morals  or 
religion,  and  that  human  art  is  very  rarely  useful  in  this 
way,  is  a  maxim  that  is  still  to  be  heard  from  Presb)rterian 
pulpits;  perhaps  it  is  the  reason  that  even  now  it  is  some- 
times considered  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  great  arts, 
and  to  prove  them  to  be  "useful"  or  at  least  "a  good  thing." 
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In  any  case  Witherspoon  was  in  general  agreement  with 
the  religious  society  of  his  time;  and  the  action  of  Presby- 
tery, Synod,  and  Assembly,  in  the  matter  of  Douglas, 
although  ver)^  far  from  being  excessively  severe,  showed  de- 
cisively where  the  weight  of  popular  opinion  lay.  Blair  and 
Robertson,  however,  defended  Carlyle  during  the  process 
against  him,  and  the  whole  affair  evidently  did  little  harm  to 
his  reputation.  The  proceedings  in  the  Church  Courts  are 
given  rather  fully  in  the  Scots  Magar^inCj  and  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  in  the  Assembly  of  1757*  Thomas 
Somerville  notes  in  his  Autobiography  that  the  rebukes 
levelled  at  Home  and  his  friends  instead  of  stopping  the- 
atrical performances,  rather  served  to  make  them  **more 
frequented  and  more  respectable'';  and  that  as  the  clergy 
presently  ceased  to  inveigh  against  them,  "the  scandal  of 
attending  the  playhouse  was  soon  entirely  done  away'\  The 
tide  had  turned,  and  there  was  no  stopping  it. 

In  1765  Witherspoon  published  another  pamphlet  upon 
the  Church  question,  called  the  History  of  a  Corporation  of 
Sen'ants  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Interior  parts 
of  South  America;  but  it  was  of  no  great  moment  and  had 
little  success. 

From  1744  to  1758  the  author  worked  actively  in  the 
various  Church  Courts.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  he  made  his  mark  in  the  Assem- 
bly, where  much  good  speaking,  lay  and  clerical,  was  heard 
during  those  years.  The  Moderate  Party  only  came  into 
power  in  1752  but  thereafter  they  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment— ^though  numerically  the  Popular  side,  according  to 
Somerville,  frequently  almost  equalled  them  in  the  As- 
sembly. But  they  were  less  united,  more  inclined  to  stand 
each  by  his  individual  views;  whereas  the  Moderates  rec- 
ognised that  their  strength  lay  in  union,  and  made  this  one 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  policy.  Witherspoon  had 
seized  upon  this  as  a  mark  for  his  satire  in  Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics,  but  he  was  much  too  wise  not  to  see  tho 
value  of  the  doctrine  in  practice,  and  endeavoured  vigor- 
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ously  to  inspire  his  Party  with  a  desire  for  common  action. 
Once,  a  story  goes  which  has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Woods 
in  his  Life,  the  Evangelicals  made  a  great  effort  and  se- 
cured a  majority  in  some  motion.  "Dr.  Robertson,  leader 
of  the  Moderates,  for  whom  Witherspoon  had  the  greatest 
personal  respect,  congratulated  the  latter,  sa}ring — 'You 
have  your  men  better  disciplined  than  formerly'.  *Yes',  re- 
plied Witherspoon,  'you  have  taught  us  to  beat  you  with 
your  own  weapons.' " 

In  1762  an  unpleasant  episode  occurred  which  must  have 
been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  him, 
though  it  was  caused  really  by  his  own  outspokenness. 
Some  young  men  of  his  congregation  had  disgracefully 
travestied  the  Sacrament,  on  the  day  before  it  was  to  take 
place.  Witherspoon  preached  a  sermon  which  was  intended 
as  a  solemn  rebuke,  and  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  people 
published  it,  with  a  prefatory  note,  in  which  he  incautiously 
spoke  of  the  offenders  by  name.  A  case  for  libel  was  the 
result,  and  as  Witherspoon  was  not  considered  to  have  had 
sufficient  legal  proof  for  his  accusation,  it  went  against 
him,  and  he  was  heavily  fined.  Much  sympathy  was  felt 
for  him  in  the  matter,  however,  and  the  friends  who  had 
urged  the  publication  of  the  offending  document,  gener- 
ously stepped  in  and  paid  the  full  amount.  His  reputation 
in  no  way  suffered  over  it  but  the  affair  showed  that  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  clergy  were  perhaps  not  quite  so  omnip- 
otent in  matters  of  discipline  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

When  the  first  invitation  to  Princeton  came  in  1766, 
Witherspoon  declined  it,  partly  because  he  felt  he  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  Presbyterianism 
in  America — he  had  heard  rumours  of  dissension — and 
partly  because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  a  place  where  he 
was  "so  much  respected  and  so  very  happy".  The  follow- 
ing year  a  Trustee  of  the  College  was  sent  to  Paisley,  for 
the  second  time,  to  find  that  he  had  reconsidered  his 
decision.  The  Board  "received  the  intelligence  with  pecul- 
iar satisfaction"  and  proceeded  immediately  to  a  re-election. 
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A  wealthy  kinsman  oflfered  to  make  the  President-elect  his 
heir  if  he  would  remain  in  Scotland,  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1768,  he  and  his  family 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  He  received  an  almost  royal  wel- 
come from  the  moment  he  landed,  and  immediately  on  his 
installation  began  with  energy  the  work  of  impro\'ing  the 
status  of  the  College  financially  and  academically.  His 
subsequent  career  has  been  sketched  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  and  is  fully  elucidated  in  Mn  Wood's  Life  of 
his  great-gt*and father.  His  after  connection  with  Scotland 
was  limited  to- an  unfortunate  visit  which  he  paid  in  1785, 
sent  by  the  Trustees  to  try  to  interest  people  in  Scotland  in 
their  College,  and  to  collect  funds.  Many  Scotsmen  had 
sympathised  with  the  American  side  in  the  War,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  a  great  deal  too  soon  for  such  a  mission  to  be 
anything  but  a  total  failure,  and  a  most  depressing  business 
for  the  unlucky  emissar>%  who  had  moreover  been  called 
fool,  traitor,  and  knave  in  the  Scotch  newspapers  once  and 
again  during  the  struggle.  The  total  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  £5  sterling  after  the  expenses  had  been  paid. 

An  occasional  critical  note  on  Witherspoon's  writings  in 
various  English  divines  of  his  own  and  the  next  generation 
indicate  that  he  was  held  in  esteem  without  the  bounds  of 
Presbyterianism.  Warburton  and  Sherlock  spoke  of  Ec- 
desidstkal  Characteristics  with  appreciation,  and  Edward 
Bickersteth  was  interested  through  it  to  compare  religious 
conditions  in  England  and  Scotland,  finding  them  much 
alike.  He  spoke  of  Witherspoon*s  works  as  "eloquent,  per- 
spicuous, evangelical,  and  practical/'  William  Wil- 
berforce  recommended  the  treatise  on  Regeneration,  and 
admired  the  sermons.  Newton  of  Olney  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  former  and  the  Serious  Inquiry;  and  Rowland 
Hill's  remark  that  **If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  whole 
history  and  mysterj^  of  Scottish  moderation,  he  will  find  it 
admirably  delineated  by  the  pen  of  Dr;  Witherspoon'' 
served  as  a  motto  to  the  reprint  of  the  Characteristics  in 
1842,  when  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict  was  nearing  an  end 
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An  Interpretation   of  Rudolf  Eucken's  Philosophy,     By  W.  Tuixtt 
Jones,  Ph.D.  (Jena).    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.     1912.    Pp.  25a     (Crown  Theological  Li- 
brary.) 
Eucken  and  Bergson:    Their  Significance  for  Christian  Thought.    By 
£.  Hermann.     Boston:     The   Pilgrim  Press;   London:     James 
Qarke  &  Co.    1912.    Pp.  224. 
Since  the  death  of  William  James,  the  brightest  Inminaries  in  the 
philosophical  heavens  have  been  Rudolf  Eucken,  of  Jena,  and  Henri 
Bergson,  of  Paris.    Eucken  has  been  teaching  for  almost  forty  years 
in  the  town  where  Hegel  was  writing  his  Phenomenology  of  Spirit 
while  Napoleon  was  winning  his  famous  victory  upon  the  adjoining 
heights.     A  steadily  increasing  stream  of  foreign  students  has  been 
attracted  to  his  lecture-room,  but  it  is  only  since  his  reception  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1908  that  he  has  enjoyed  a  truly  international  reputation. 
His  principal  works  have  now  been  translated  into  some  half  dozen 
languages,  and  he  has  lectured  in  England,  in  191 1,  and  in  America, 
in   1912-13.     His  philosophy  is  said  to  be  quite  the  fashion  even  in 
Japan;  and  his  star  and  that  of  Bergson,  also  a  recent  lecturer  at 
Columbia  University,  are  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant;  and  arotmd 
them  both  has  been  gathered  a  considerable  body  of  literature. 

Dr.  Jones,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  gives  an 
interpretation  of  Eucken's  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  a  thor- 
oughly sympathetic  and  convinced  disciple.  With  other  pupils  of 
Eucken,  coming  from  Iceland  to  New  Zealand,  and  from  Japan  to 
Britain  and  America,  he  has  found  in  the  master's  teaching  "some- 
thing of  a  spiritual  anchorage  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
time",  and  all  alike,  he  says,  "cherish  an  affection  for  their  old 
teacher — an  affection  which  is  one  of  their  dearest  possessions".  Mr. 
Hermann  (or  is  it  Mrs.  Hermann?),  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
"modem  positive  theology",  writes  in  a  more  critical  spirit,  but  with 
abundant  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Eucken's  work.  He  says: 
"Eucken  stands  before  us  to-day  as  perhaps  the  greatest  thinker  of 
our  age  and  the  protagonist  of  a  new  idealism  which  satisfies  our 
demand  for  moral  reality  as  no  idealistic  philosophy  has  ever  done." 

Among  the  philosophical  precursors  who  have  influenced  his  think- 
ing, Eucken  mentions  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Plotinus,  Kant  and 
Hegel.    To  his  own  system  he  has  given  the  name  of  "Activism",  but 
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this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pragmatism,  nor  with  the  view 
that  man's  life  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  committees  upon 
which  he  serves,  Eucken  says,  indeed,  that  *'the  more  exclusively 
life  transforms  itself  into  external  work^  the  more  it  ceases  to  be  an 
inner  personal  experience,  and  the  more  alien  we  become  to  our- 
selves". The  term  "Activism"  implies  rather  that  there  must  be  an 
activity  of  the  soul  itself  uf>on  its  materia!  and  social  environment  be- 
fore the  insights  of  philosophy,  and  the  achievements  of  art.  and  the 
experiences  of  religion  can  be  attained.  The  conviction  that  man  is 
not  merely  the  product  of  nature  but  in  his  spiritual  life  is  independ- 
ent and  supreme  is  not  the  result  of  a  revelation  to  a  passive  recip- 
ient It  is  an  achievement,  a  venture  of  fatth,  a  self-assertion  of  the 
soul  in  the  face  of  hostile  forces  which  would  confine  it  within  the 
trivial  and  the  phenomenal  The  kingdom  of  the  spirit  must  suffer 
violence,  and  the  fight  of  faith  must  be  fought.  Eucken  stands  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  rights  of  personality  and  moral  freedom,  and 
for  this  reason  has  drawn  about  him  a  body  of  enthusiastic  disciples 
who  are  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  revolt  against  selfish  material- 
ism* conventional  morality,  and  a  naturalistic  philosophy  which  denies 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual  in  man.  He  speaks  with  something  of  a 
prophet's  voice  to  an  age  whose  veneer  of  civilization  scarcely  dis- 
guises its  selfishness  and  greed.  It  is  religion,  he  says,  which  "shows 
the  dark  abyss  in  our  nature,  but  also  shows  illumined  peaks ;  it 
opens  out  infinite  tasks,  and  brings  ever  to  an  awakening  a  new  life 
in  its  movement  against  the  ordinary  self.  It  does  not  render  our 
existence  lighter,  but  it  makes  it  richer,  more  eventful,  and  greater; 
it  enables  man  to  experience  cosmic  problems  within  his  own  soul  in 
order  to  struggle  for  a  new  world,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  gain  such 
a  genuine  world  as  its  own  proper  life."  (The  Truth  of  Religion, 
P-  243O 

In  enforcing  his  own  message  Eucken  carries  on  a  critique  against 
other  systems  such  as  Naturalism,  Pragmatism  and  Absolutism, 
Against  NaturaUsm  he  holds  that  the  life  of  man  in  its  ideal  con* 
struclions  such  as  science,  art,  morality,  and  religion,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  below  but  only  from  the  Higher  above  him;  not  by  the 
past  but  by  the  over-individual  norms  which  beacon  him  forward. 
As  an  exponent  of  "the  monistic  trinity",  the  Good,  the  Beautiful 
and  the  True,  many  will  consider  Eucken  more  convincing  than  his 
famous  colleague,  Hacckel,  the  founder  of  the  Monistenb**nd. 
Against  Pragmatism,  Eucken  argues  for  the  "independent  character 
of  reality  over  against  our  experience  of  it**.  He  believes  that  our 
deepest  nature  can  be  called  into  action  only  by  the  recognition  of  an 
Ought,  which  has  an  existence  and  value  of  its  own.  regardless  of  the 
opinions  of  any  group  of  individuals  or  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Against  Absolutism  he  pleads  for  the  demands  of  Ufe  over  against 
those  of  logic,  and  insists  that  the  highest  knowledge  can  be  reached 
only  by  an  act  of  heroic  choice,  of  moral  decision.  By  such  an  act 
of  moral  decision  in  the  midst  of  the  antagonisms  and  contradictions 
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of  life,  we  are  linking  ourselves  to  an  Ultimate  reality.  In  such  a 
decision  man  not  only  asserts  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  world,  but  in 
his  weakness  he  is  conscious  of  receiving  help  from  it  In  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Ought  and  the  struggle  of  the  will  to  follow,  there  is 
thus  gained  the  knowledge  of  a  spiritual  world  ("Universal  Relig- 
ion"), but  this  develops  into  an  experience  of  the  One  as  Absolute 
Spiritual  Life.  "There  originates  a  mutual  intercourse  of  the  soul  and 
God  as  between  an  I  and  a  Thou."  This  stage  is  called  by  Eucken 
"Characteristic  Religion".  The  argument  for  immortality  is  thus  ex- 
pressed: "The  Infinite  Power  and  Love  that  has  grounded  a  new 
spontaneous  nature  in  man,  over  against  a  dark  and  hostile  world,  will 
conserve  such  a  new  nature  and  its  spiritual  nucleus,  and  shelter  it 
against  all  perils  and  assaults,  so  that  life  as  the  bearer  of  life  eternal 
can  never  be  wholly  lost  in  the  stream  of  time."  (The  Truth  of. 
Religion,  p.  431.) 

While  Mr.  Hermann  notices  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  prayer 
in  Eucken's  writings  about  religion,  and  thinks  that  his  preference 
for  the  term  "Godhead"  instead  of  "God"  may  indicate  a  loose  hold 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Personality,  yet  it  is  evident  that  Eucken's 
philosophy  has  been  largely  formed  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
sentiments  and  motives.  His  system  has  been  called  "a  philosophical 
restatement  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus",  and  in  the  Christian  principle 
of  Love  he  finds  a  redemptive  power  for  the  individual  and  society. 
Eucken  makes  the  not  unfamiliar  distinction  between  the  kernel  or 
spiritual  substance  of  Christianity  and  its  existential  form.  All  re- 
ligions contain  within  themselves  a  spiritual  nucleus  in  the  fact  that 
"they  manifest  and  represent  a  Divine  Life",  but  this  nucleus  lies 
deeper  in  Christianity  than  in  other  religions.  It  is  "the  religion  of 
religions".  Its  spiritual  substance  lies  in  its  aspect  of  "world-denial 
and  world-renewal",  or,  as  otherwise  stated,  in  its  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  man  and  even  love  to  one's  enemies  as  presenting  a  new 
element  for  the  redemption  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  "This",  in 
Dr.  Jones'  exposition,  "is  the  Eternal  element  in  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  found,  it  is  true,  in  other  religions;  but  why  should  we  look 
for  it  elsewhere  when  it  blossomed  with  such  divine  glory  in  the  life 
of  the  Founder?"  The  existence-form  of  Christianity,  which  is  not 
essential,  changes  from  age  to  age.  But  what  answer  has  Eucken  to 
the  question,  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Dr.  Jones,  we  fear,  speaks 
rather  loosely  when  he  says:  "There  is  no  longer  any  meaning  in 
asking  whether  the  Founder  was  a  'mere  man*  or  a  God.  He  was  an 
intermediate  reality  between  the  two"  (p.  198).  Eucken  himself  says 
differently:  "Between  man  and  God  there  is  no  intermediate  form 
of  being  for  us,  for  we  cannot  sink  back  into  the  old  cult  of  heroes." 
He  goes  far  toward  attributing  to  the  person  of  Jesus  a  cosmical 
significance  when  in  The  Truth  of  Religion  (p.  360),  speaking  of  the 
simple  and  humble  life  in  Galilee,  he  says:  "And  yet  this  life  had  an 
energy  of  spirit  which  filled  it  to  the  brim;  it  had  a  standard  which 
has  transformed  human  existence  to  its  very  root.  .  .  .  That  life  of 
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Jesus  establisties  evermore  a  tribunal  over  the  world;  and  the  majesty 
of  such  an  effective  bar  of  judgment  supersedes  all  the  dcvelopnient 
of  external  authority."  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  the  reader  may 
exclaim,  whose  life  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  has  so  transformed 
human  existence^  and  set  up  a  judgment  seat  before  whose  majesty  all 
must  bowt  In  his  Konnen  unr  noch  Christen  seint  (p,  37).  Eucken 
speaks  with  greater  clearness  upon  the  question  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  We  can  accept  Him  as  the  unconditional  Lord  and  Master, 
he  says,  only  upon  the  supposition  of  His  essential  Divinity.  But, 
however  great  the  figure  of  Jesus  may  be,  'its  greatness  is  confined  to 
the  realm  of  humanity".  He  cannot  be  the  object  of  faith  and  divine 
honor,  nor  can  He  be  an  intermediate  being.  "If  Jesus,  therefore,  is 
not  God,  if  Christ  is  not  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  then  He  is 
man;  not  a  man  like  any  average  man  among  ourselves,  but  stil!  a 
man.  We  can  therefore  honor  Him  as  a  leader,  a  hero,  a  martyr; 
but  we  cannot  directly  bind  ourselves  to  Him,  or  root  ourselves  in 
Him;  we  cannot  submit  to  Him  unconditionally.  Still  less  can  we 
make  Him  the  center  of  a  cult.  To  do  so  from  our  point  of  view 
would  be  nothing  else  than  an  intolerable  deification  of  a  human 
being/'  This  is  a  clear  and  outspoken  utterance,  but  it  raises  the 
query,  which  is  not  new,  whether  the  crown  of  Divinity  can  be  taken 
away  without  removing  also  the  crown  of  leadership.  We  can  accept 
Him  as  leader  and  His  life  can  be  our  majestic  judgment  bar  only  on 
condition  of  the  absolute  sanity  and  truth  of  His  teaching.  But  to 
remove  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  everything  that  would  imply  a  claim 
to  divine  attributes  and  honors,  requires  a  criticism  of  his  recorded 
sayings  so  drastic  as  to  remove  many  characteristic  and  well-authenti- 
cated sayings.  Even  when  this  process  is  complete  there  remains  the 
fact  that  he  was  put  to  death.  *'Wc  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he 
ought  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God/* 
Mr.  Hermann  thinks  that  Eucken^s  view  implies  that  Jesus  was  "the 
unfortunate  occasion  and  starting-point  for  a  departure  from  pure 
monotheism  and  truly  spiritual  religion*',  and  he  suggests  that  unless 
the  apostolic  conception  was  due  to  some  other  source  than  the  im- 
pression of  the  Galilean  Jesus,  "one  would  have  to  add  to  the  tragic 
features  of  the  life  the  fatal  quality  of  creating  wrong  impressions'*. 
Mr.  Hermann  makes  the  further  point  that  men  will  continue  to 
experience  redemption  in  the  Pauline  sense,  and  that  this  experience 
of  redemption  is  the  fountain  of  doctrine.  **If  it  can  be  explained  as 
a  departure  from  pure  spiritua!  religion,  then  the  Christ  goes,  and 
with  Him  go  the  great  believers  from  Paul  through  the  Fathers  and 
Heformers  to  the  present  day — the  men  who  not  only  experienced 
redemption,  bi*t  traced  it  directly  to  the  Crucified" 

The  philosophic  outlook  of  Bcrgson  is  toward  science  rather  than 
toward  religion.  That  his  philosophy,  however,  has  an  intimate  bear* 
ing  upon  the  problems  of  religion  Mr.  Hermann  shows  in  an  interesting 
discussion  w^hich  we  cannot  here  follow  in  detail.  No  reader  of 
V^vohtion  CrMrice  will  be  surprised  at  the  extravagant  praise  of 
the  author's  style,  "the  most  wonderful  vehicle  through  which  philo- 
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Sophie  thought  has  ever  found  speech".  Creative  evolution  is  not 
evolution  at  all  if  by  evolution  is  meant  the  unfolding  of  what  was 
implicitly  present  from  the  first  It  is  rather  "the  continuous  creation 
of  what  is  essentially  new",  or  epigenesis.  Bergson  is  therefore 
opposed  to  a  mechanical  evolution  which  reduces  thought  and  emotion 
to  an  epiphenomenon,  an  insignificant  by-product  of  the  movements 
of  the  world-machine.  But  Bergson  is  also  opposed— also  if  not 
equally — ^to  finalistic  evolution,  in  which  progress  is  represented  as 
the  unfoldmg  of  a  preconceived  plan.  The  important  thing  with 
Bergson  is  not  the  pristine  elements  and  their  combinations,  nor  a 
timeless  absolute,  stretched  in  smiling  repose  above  the  strife  of  time, 
nor  yet  an  eternal  purpose  fulfilling  itself  through  the  ages.  The 
important  thing  with  Bergson,  "the  modem  Heraclitus",  as  he  has 
been  called,  is  time  itself — real  duration,  not  merely  the  notches  on 
the  stick.  (Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  is  a  Bergsonian  when,  in  his  tract 
on  "How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day",  he  speaks  of  time 
as  "the  inexplicable  raw  material  of  all  existence".)  The  important 
thing  with  Bergson  is  the  current  of  existence  (ilan  zntal)  forcing 
its  way,  against  an  antagonist  current,  into  vegetable  life,  animal  life, 
consciousness,  civilization,  and  perhaps  into  immortality.  "We  have 
no  repugnance  in  supposing  that  consciousness  will  pursue  its  path 
beyond  this  earthly  life."  Human  conduct,  in  his  view,  is  freed  alike 
from  the  necessity  of  a  mechanism  and  the  fixity  of  a  plan;  each 
moment  is  "an  original  moment  in  a  no  less  original  history^.  The 
orthodox  evolutionist  will  of  course  say  that  creative  evolution  is 
evolution  without  anything  to  be  evolved,  and  the  orthodox  theologian 
will  say  that  it  is  creation  without  a  Creator;  but  it  is  plain  that 
the  Bergson  rapprochement  between  creationism  and  evolutionism  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  future  by  both  parties. 

Dr.  Jones  promises  that  the  theoretical  foundation  of  Eucken's 
system  will  be  strengthened  by  a  forthcoming  Erkenntnisslehr*e,  while 
Mr.  Hermann  holds  out  the  hope  that  the  Paris  thinker  will  give  us 
soon  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  religious  implications  of  his 
philosophy.  The  volumes  before  us  afford  an  easy  and  pleasant  intro- 
duction to  the  two  most  influential  and  significant  thinkers  of  the  day, 
and  many  of  the  readers  thus  introduced  will  doubtless  be  led  to 
cultivate  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  masters. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa,  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

Rudolph  Eucken's  Message  to  Our  Age—An  Appreciation  and  A 
Criticism.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 
8vo;  pp.  55.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings 
&  Graham.    1913.    35  cents  net. 

According  to  Professor  Sheldon,  Professor  Eucken  aims  "to  uncover 
with  utmost  distinctness  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  age"  and  to  "direct 
to  the  remedy  which  is  alone  adequate".  The  deficiendes  he  finds  to  be 
"a  strong  decline  of  inward  culture"  and  "a  paralyzing  doubt".  The 
remedy,  he  judges,  is  not  in  "naturalism",  nor  in  "innocent  idealism". 
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nor  yet  in  "culture  or  advancing  civilizatjon*',  nor  in  socialism,  nor 
even  in  Voltaire's  ''gospel  of  work*'.  On  the  contrary,  Eucken's 
'^prescription  is  the  vital  recognition  of  a  supreme  spiritual  life,  at 
once  above  the  world  and  in  the  world,  and  the  serious  thoroughgoing 
response  of  the  individual  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  that 
life".  **In  Eucken's  exposition  of  the  supreme  spirttua!  life  it  is  easy 
to  detect  a  kinship  with  the  trend  of  the  great  idealistic  philosophies/' 
Professor  Troeltsch  is  correct  in  the  assertion  that  **in  Eucken  we 
have  a  combination  of  Plato,  Fichte  and  Heger.  Thus  "the  transcend- 
ent independent  spiritual  life"  postulated  by  Eucken  is  akin  to  "the 
eternal  ideas  of  Plato  which  serve  as  the  rational  and  formative 
principle  in  the  world/*  *'Fichte's  stress  upon  the  moral  order  as 
immanent  in  reality  and  upon  the  subordination  of  nature  to  the 
personal  agent  has  a  noticeable,  if  not  a  complete,  counterpart  in 
Eucken's  teaching.*'  "In  Hegel's  evolving  thought  as  constitutive  of 
the  universe  there  is  somewhat  of  a  parallel  to  the  supreme  spiritual 
life  which  leads  on  the  development  of  the  world/'  The  later  phi- 
losopher, however,  stands  in  contrast  with  the  great  idealist  of  the 
preceding  century  "in  stressing  the  transcendence  as  well  as  the  im- 
manence of  the  fundamental  life  principle'*,  "In  choosing  *life*  rather 
than  'idea'  or  'thought*  to  give  expression  to  the  basal  reality,  the 
present  day  philosopher  was  doubtless  worried/'  Professor  Sheldon 
thinks,  **hy  the  breadth  of  significance  belonging  to  the  iirst  of  these 
terms,  as  covering  more  than  the  purely  intellectual,  and  as  carrying 
suggestion  of  dynamic  efficiency".  He  regards  it  as  but  the  philosophi- 
cal statement  of  what  we  mean  by  "God".  "That  Eucken  uses  the 
impersonal  term  prevailingly",  does  not  import,  he  judges,  *'that  he 
was  ill-affected  toward  the  conception  of  the  divine  personality,  but 
rather  that  he  had  a  lively  apprehension  that  the  personality  of  God 
may  be  construed  in  a  too  anthropomorphic  fashion".  Religion  is  '*a 
practical  means  of  connection  with  this  transcendent  reality**.  As 
Eucken  says,  "it  has  opened  out  an  intimate  relationship  with  an  in- 
finite and  absolute  life,  and  has  given  our  life  an  originality  over 
against  alt  attempts  to  classify  it  with  the  causal  nexu/*. 

"As  respects  the  historical  religions/'  Professor  Eucken  refuses  to 
identify  any  one  of  them  in  its  actual  form  with  the  absolute  religion. 
That  Christianity  is  superior  to  them  all,  he  claims  on  these  grounds: 
the  character  and  worth  of  its  personal  center  and  founder  Christ,  his 
emphasis  on  love,  the  transforming  power  of  Christianity,  and  its 
natural  and  close  "connection  with  an  invisible  world**. 

And  yet  Eucken  insists  that  even  Christianity  imperatively  demands 
"the  reconstruction  of  its  existential  form".  "He  does  not  accept 
even  the  essential  features  of  the  Catholic  Christology/*  He  regards 
Christ  as  divine  only  in  the  sense  in  which  all  men  are  so;  he  takes 
up  **a  negative  attitude  toward  the  Trinity".  In  both  respects,  there- 
fore, he  "collides  with  the  trend  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole**. 
He  disparages  also  and  radically  "the  catholic  conception  of  Christ's 
mediation".     He  underestimates  the  thcistic  proof.     "If  he  does  not 
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challenge  outright  the  physical  miracle",  he  rates  it,  even  the  resur- 
rection, as  ''no  essential  in  the  Christian  religion".  In  these  respects, 
and  with  ample  and  conclusive  statement  of  reasons,  Professor  Shel- 
don declines,  as  do  we,  to  follow  the  great  philosopher  of  Jena.  We 
heartily  thank  the  former,  however,  for  his  appreciation  and  criticism 
of  him.  It  could  not  be  either  more  sympathetic  or  more  just;  and 
it  is  by  far  the  most  luminous  presentation  of  Eudcen's  profound  and 
in  some  ways  very  valuable  philosophy  of  religion  that  has  come  to 
the  reviewer's  notice. 
Princeton,  William  Bbenton  Gsebns,  Js. 

Man  a  Machine,  By  Juusn  Offray  De  La  MEmuE.  French-English. 
Including  Frederick  the  Great's  "Eulogy"  on  La  Mettrie  and  Ex- 
tracts from  La  Mettrie's  The  Natural  History  of  the  SouL  Phi- 
losophical and  Historical  Notes  by  Gertxude  Carman  Bussey, 
M.A.,  Welleslcy  College.  8vo;  pp.  216.  Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.  1912. 
This  handsome  and  elaborate  volume  is  a  credit  to  compiler,  editop 

and  publisher  alike.     It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  those  who 

have  still  time  and  interest  for  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 

French  Materialists. 
Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.    Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Editor  of 
"Dictionary  of  the   Bible",  and   "Dictionary  of   Christ  and  the 
Gospels".    With  the  assistance  of  JoHtN  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and 
other    Scholars,    Volume    V.:     Dravidians-Fichte.      New    York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    Edinburgh:     T.   &   T.    Qark.     1912. 
Royal  8vo;  pp.  xvi,  908. 
The  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  maintains  the  high  standard  of  scholarly  presentation  set  by 
the  previous  volumes;  and  continues  like  them  faithfully  to   reflect 
the  singularly  v^aried  points  of  view  on   fundamental  points   which 
characterize   present-day  thought.     We   shall   have   to   refer   to  the 
notices  of  previous  volumes  in  this  Review  for  an  account  of  the 
general  scope,  manner  and  character  of  the  work.    We  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  a  few  scattered  remarks  on  some  of  the  contents 
of  this  particular  volume. 

The  volume  seems  to  contain  a  rather  more  varied  body  of  articles 
than  some  at  least  of  its  predecessors,  and  to  be  less  disproportionate 
in  the  space  accorded  to  the  several  topics  treated.  It  also,  of  course, 
includes  some  of  those  long  series  of  articles  on  closely  related  sub- 
jects: for  these  are  a  feature— and  a  valuable  feature — of  the  work. 
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[For  example,  the  topic  '*Ethics"  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  volume, 
and  of  course  it  is  accorded,  in  its  various  divisions,  large  space — 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  (pp.  40&-522) — to  which  certain  other 
outlying  articles   (such  as  ^'Education,  Moral")   arc  to  be  added. 

The  central  article  in  this  series,  ''Ethics",  by  J.  H.  Muirhead,  is  to  us 
a  hard-saying,  yielding  no  authoritative  morality.  For  ourselves,  we 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  perception  of  the  good  is  an  ultimate 
datum  beyond  which  we  cannot  go, — as  G.  E.  Moore  expresses  it 
{Principia  Ethica,  p.  7),  *'Good  is  a  simple  notion  just  as  yellow  is  a 
simple  notion'* ;  and  the  categorical  imperative  is  to  us  all  that  Kant  con- 
ceived it,  with  its  full  implication  of  a  supersensible  source.  Professor 
Muirhcad's  attempt  to  ground  our  ethical  life  in  the  shifting  sand 
of  our  developing  personality  cannot  but  seem  to  us  therefore  inef- 
fective. 

The  succeeding  expository  articles  on  "Ethics  and  Morality"  in 
the  various  ethnic  groups  are,  as  is  usual  with  such  articles  in  this 
Encyciopaedia,  detailed  and  full  of  information.  Perhaps  the  discus- 
sion of  Christian  Ethics  by  Donald  Mackensie  is  scarcely  in  its  right 
place  among  them,  but  we  are  glad  to  get  it  and  rest  our  spirits  in 
it  as  in  an  oasis.  It  is  welKconceived  and  is  devoutly  written ;  although 
it  is  perhaps — for  the  space  it  covers — needlessly  incomplete.  With  the 
light  emphasis  on  the  rooting  of  Christian  conduct  in  the  creative 
^operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it  nevertheless  is  a  bit  uncertain  in  its 
handling  of  the  really  creative  nature  of  these  operations  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  operations  of  the  creative  Spirit  and  the  free  activities 
of  the  human  will, — released,  incited  and  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
doing  of  good.  Perhaps  also  there  is  apparent  a  general  weakness 
in  definition  throughout,  as,  for  example,  when  the  Christian  jwrn- 
mum  bonum  is  expounded  as  "Eternal  Life  and  the  Kingdom  of  God", 
without  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  two  ideas  to  unity.  For  our  part^ 
we  should  be  satisfied  here  with  the  old  definition:  "to  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever".  The  general  point  of  view  of  the  article 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  paragraph  which  closes  the 
historical  section  with  which  it  opens,  *'Till  recently  there  was  a 
general  tendency  even  among  non -Christians  to  regard  the  moral 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  perfect,  as  far  as  individual  life  was  concerned, 
though  defective  on  its  social  and  political  side.  Lately  that  has 
been  denied  from  without  and  within  (Mietzsche  and  the  Interims- 
ethic  school),  on  different  grounds.  Christian  moralists  arc  coming 
to  see  that  the  Christian  life  is  bound  up  with  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  that  the  ideas  of  philosophical  Ethics  or  historical  theories 
must  not  be  used  so  as  to  crush  out  the  distinctive  vitality  of  the 
Christian  life  of  faith.  Recognition  of  spiritual  facts  is  more  valu- 
able than  systematic  completeness,  and  defective  views  of  Christ's 
Person  are  found  to  revenge  themselves  on  Christian  morals" 

In  the  center  of  this  article  (p.  472)  a  remark  is  let  fall  which 
evidences  the  realization  by  the  author  of  the  danger  in  which  we  are 
in  our  modern  emphasis  on  "social   service** — the  Christian   doty  of 
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which,  needless  to  say,  he  fully  recognizes — of  losing  sight  of  deeper 
things.  'The  Christian  ideal,''  says  he,  ''is  open  to  alL  We  must 
not  forget  this  truth  in  our  ardor  for  economic  improvement  and 
our  advocacy  of  a  living  wage.  The  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day  may  be  unaware  of  what 
eternal  life  is,  while  he  who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  may  have 
it.  Even  though  'friends,  leisure,  and  means'  were  for  ever  possessed, 
the  Christian  life  might  still  be  lacking.  Thus  the  Christian  ideal 
conflicts  with  all  ideals  summed  up  in  earthly  pleasures,  pursuits  and 
interests  with  no  outlook  beyond."  As  illustrating  the  sanity  of 
much  of  the  writing  in  this  Encyclopaedia  we  may  note  in  passing  that 
another  wrker  (Louis  H.  Gray),  writing  on  another  subject,  almost 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  warn  us  against  the  rash, — shall  we  not  say 
the  wicked? — legislation  now  becoming  so  popular,  which  proposes 
inflicting  mutilation  on  innocent  people  in  the  presumed  interests  of  the 
community — ^legislation  which,  he  truly  remarks,  may  approve  itself  to 
"purely  secular  views  of  the  State,  and  to  such  medical  men  and  soci- 
ologists as  consider  only  the  physical  side  of  humanity",  but  which  may 
well  bid  those  who  consider  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  the  rights 
of  man  pause  (Vasectomy:  pp.  583-4)-  "Euthanasia"  on  the  other 
hand  is  treated  with  regrettable  indefinitcness  (by  H.  J.  Rose) : 
"Eugenics"  is  not  dealt  with  at  all  except  by  a  cross  reference  to  the 
articles  "Marriage,  Sociology"  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 

The  secular  spirit  which  rules  the  ethical  discussions  in  general 
finds  expression  in  the  articles  "Education  (Moral)"  and  ''Ethical 
Movement",  both  written  by  Gustav  Spiller,  who  is  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies,  known  perhaps 
best  on  this  side  of  the  sea  from  its  leadership  by  Fdix  Adler.  The 
"trend  in  modem  times"  we  read  in  the  former  of  these  articles, 
"is  to  appeal  to  human  motives  in  conduct  and  ...  an  Ethics  which  is 
primarily  otherworldly  is  on  that  account  out  of  place  in  education". 
And  yet  it  is  no  doubt  undeniable  that  Christianity  is  the  greatest 
ethical  force  which  has  ever  entered  the  world — as  a  glance  even  into 
von  Dobschiitz's  Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church  ought  to 
convince  the  most  unreligious!  In  Spiller's  view,  however,  Bible 
Ethics  are  not  adapted  to  modem  times;  and  the  use  of  them  in 
moral  education  would  be  equivalent  to  training  men  and  women  for 
the  life  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  years  ago,  not  for  our  higher 
and  fuller  life  of  to-day,  demanding  quite  another  ethical  outlook. 
All  this  is  matched  in  the  article  on  "Evolution  (Ethical)**  which  is 
really  an  article  on  Evolutionary  Ethics,  by  Edward  Qodd.  "There 
never  has  been"  we  read  in  it,  "probably  there  never  will  be.  a 
uniform,  unalterable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  applicable  through 
an  time  for  all  ages"  (p.  626).  Everything  is  in  a  flux,  and  morals— 
the  product  of  the  changing  social  conditions — of  course  flow  on 
with  the  ever  changing  stream.  It  ought  to  be  said  in  passing  that 
this  article  is  made  particularly  disagreeable  by  an  unpleasant  habit 
it  indulges  in  of  constantly  quoting  the  Bible — with  a  kind  of  smirk — 
to  support  most  un-Biblical  positions. 
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We  may  speak  rapidly  of  a  few  other  articles.  There  is  what 
^«eems  to  us  a  rather  thin  article  on  "Essence".  An  interestingly 
written  article  on  "Ego"  comes  in  the  end  much  to  James  Ward's 
opinion,  that  the  ego  is  a  perdurable  but  not  unchanging  subject. 
There  is  an  intensely  disagreeable  article  by  E.  D.  Starbuck  called 
**FemaIe  Principle",  which  seems  to  have  no  excuse  for  itself,  either 
in  information  communicated,  or  ability  of  treatment  W.  R  Cobb 
writes  not  very  illuminatingly  on  "Faith  Healing^  defining  it  as 
cures  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  faith  of  the  sufferer  and 
the  power  of  a  supernatural  being,  and  representing  our  Lord  as 
having  practised  it  in  this  sense.  There  is  an  odd  little  article  on  the 
"Eastern  Church"*,  by  an  Oriental  Archbishop,  who  has  the  grace  how- 
ever to  acknowledge  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  duty 
of  preaching  and  its  excessive  devotion  to  forms.  Three  closely  re- 
lated articles,  of  very  diverse  character,  are  James  Moffat's  article  on 
**Essenes",  which  presents  us  rather  with  the  materials  for  forming 
an  opinion  of  our  own  about  them  than  with  his  own  conclusions, 
W.  Bcveridge's  article  on  "Ebionism"  which  is  carefully  worked  out 
but  lacks  something  in  crispness,  and  W.  Brandt's  highly  specu- 
lative ("con struct ive'*  no  doubt  he  woijld  call  it)  article  on  **Elkesaite3," 
which  would  abolish  all  the  mysteries  with  which  our  ignorance 
clothes  the  history  of  this  sect.  James  Orr  has  a  good  short  article 
on  ^'Enhypostasis"  ]  W.  Inge  not  a  very  valuable  one  on  **Ecstasy"; 
and  W.  Adams  Brown  a  carefully  written  article  on  "Expiation  nnd 
Atonement  (Christian)",  which,  however,  scarcely  satisfies  and  is 
chiefly  notable  for  the  studied  care  with  which  it  repudiates  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  matter,  representing  them 
indeed  as  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  repeatedly  inti- 
mating that  later  thinkers  have  gone  wrong  because  misled  by  this 
or  that  Biblical  teaching.  S.  R.  Driver's  article  on  "Expiation  and 
Atonement  (Hebrew)"  consists  chiefly  of  a  renewed  study  of  the 
meaning  of  Kipper.  A.  S.  Martin  gives  us  a  very  confused  article 
on  "Election**,  The  Scriptural  exposition  in  it  is  so  full  of  paradoxes 
that  it  reads  as  if  it  were  written  not  to  be  understood.  At  the  cud 
he  declares  that  Pelagianism  has  been  *'finally  refuted*'*  and  im- 
mediately cheerfully  adopts  the  fundamental  Pelagian  formula  that 
ability  and  obUgation  are  coextensive,  supporting  himself  with  a  cita- 
tion from  W.  E.  Henley's  "bumptious"  verses :  "I  am  the  master  of 
my  fate;  I  am  the  captain  of  my  sour\— which*  of  course,  he  just  is 
not.  A  thoughtful  article  on  "Experience  (Religious)*'  is  signed  by 
H.  Maldwyn  Hughes,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  Wesleyan.  We  quote 
a  paragraph  from  it  to  put  a  good  taste  in  our  mouth  as  we  close : 
*The  New  Testament  does  not  regard  the  Incarnation  as  a  mere 
illustration  of  union  between  God  and  man,  but  as  the  ground  of 
its  realization.  It  is  not  simply  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  aJHnity 
between  the  two,  but  the  initiation  of  a  new  spiritual  process*  whereby 
that  affinity  is  consciously  realized  by  man — a  process  based  not  oa 
imitation,  but  on  fellowship  in  a  hidden  life,  mediated  to  us  by  Jesus 
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Christ.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  UiEe  in  Christ  Jesus'  liberates  us 
from  "the  law  of  sin  and  death",  endows  us  witii  a  moral  dynamic, 
begets  in  us  'the  mind  of  the  spirit'  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  leads 
us  into  the  realization  of  an  affinity  with  God,  which  is  so  close  that 
we  are  called  His  Sons  (Rom.  viii.  1-17)"  (p.  633). 

We  have  of  course  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  articles,  written  by  more  than  one  htmdred  and  sixty  writers, 
which  are  included  in  this  rich  and  closely  packed  volume.  Those  we 
have  mentioned  have  not  been  selected  on  any  principle.  We  have 
simply  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  read  the  articles  which 
attracted  our  attention,  and  reported  what  we  found  in  them.  Per- 
haps what  we  have  found  is  however  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 

Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Interpretation  of  Religious  Experience.    The  Gifford  Lectures  De- 
livered in  The  University  of  Glasgow  in  the  years  1910-12.     By 
John  Watson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Canada.     Part  First     Historical,  8vo;   pp. 
xiv,  375.    Part  Second.    Constructive.    8vo;  pp.  x,  342.    Glasgow: 
James  Maclehose  and  Sons  Publishers  to  iht  University.     191 2. 
$6.00  net. 
This  profound  and  elaborate  work  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.    It  does  not,  however,  accept  Hegelianism 
as  it  is  often  expounded.     Thus  the  author  rejects  indignantly  the 
view  of  Lotze,  that  the  philosophy  of  Hegel   is  simply  pan-logism. 
Nor  will  he  admit  with  many  that  its  fundamental  principle  is  an  ab- 
stract and  indeterminate  Absolute.     Nor  will  he  allow  that  it  denies 
all  freedom  to  man,  and  regards  him  as  but  the  passive  organ  of  an 
underlying    Something-not-our selves.     With    the    Absolutism    of    Dr. 
Bradley  he  sympathizes,  but  does  not  entirely  agree.    What  seems  to 
him  most  valuable  in  Hegel  and  also  most  distinctive  of  him  is  his 
'insistence  upon  the  essentially  concrete  character  of  the   Absolute, 
as  summing  up  and  manifesting  but  never  abolishing,  all   that  we 
mean  by  self-conscious  reason".    Perhaps,  this  indicates  sufficiently  Dr. 
Watson's  philosophical  position. 

In  religion  we  suppose  that  he  is  classed  as  a  Christian.  His 
Christianity,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
Creeds.  There  is  scarcely  an  important  article  of  "the  faith  which 
was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints"  that  he  does  not  deny. 
Thus,  "the  coarse  juridical  notion  of  a  punishment  imposed  upon  the 
human  race  because  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man  is  due  to  the  false 
interpretation  of  minds  familiar  with  Roman  Law,  who  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  sin  and  crime'*  (vol.  I,  p.  120).  "Creation  out  of 
nothing  is  contradictory  of  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being"  (vol.  II,  p. 
134).    "Man  in  his  ideal  nature  is  identical  in  nature  with  (jod"  (vol. 
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II,  p.  244).  "Christ  after  the  flesh,  the  historic  person,  has  passed 
away,  but  the  Christ  of  the  spirit  remains  forever,  for  he  is  one  with 
that  ever-growing  life  of  humanity  which  consists  in  the  progressive 
conquest  of  evil  by  the  living  power  of  goodness"  (vol  II  p,  289), 
The  atonement  and  the  judgment  to  come  arc  misrepresented  and  de- 
nied (vol.  II,  p.  29s  and  p.  311). 

The  purpose  of  these  two  volumes  whose  standpoint  has  thus  been 
indicated  'is  to  determine  whether^  and  how  far,  a  reconstruction  of 
religious  ideas  may  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  long  process  of  de- 
velopment through  which  the  human  spirit  has  passed.  .  .  .  This  will 
cover  the  ground  dealt  with  in  the  first  course  of  lectures;  while  the 
second  course  will  endeavor  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  re- 
ligious ideas  as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  greater  complexity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  modem  thought". 

*'Aftcr  touching  upon  Greek  religion  and  primitive  Christianity^  Dr. 
Watson  reviews  the  history  of  Christian  thought  from  Origen  to 
Aquinas.  He  gives  a  separate  lecture  to  I>antc,  discusses  Eckhart, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Hume  and  Kant,  and  gives  marked 
prominence  to  the  work  of  Hegel.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
constructive.  The  chief  themes  discussed  by  the  lecturer  He  on  the 
border  line  between  philosophy  and  religion,  such  as  Realism,  Natural- 
ism, Personal  and  Absolute  Idealism,  The  Religious  Consciousness, 
The  Problem  of  Evil,  Atonement  and  Immortality.  But  the  distinction 
between  the  historical  and  the  constructive  portion  is  mainly  formal. 
In  discussing  the  history.  Dr.  Watson  is  canstriictive,  and  in  con- 
structing his  doctrine  he  is  largely  historical.  The  two  parts  to- 
gether form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion." 

For  Dr.  Watson  the  first  element  in  religion  is  belief,  the  second, 
worship,  the  third  ritual;  for  "religion  implies  not  only  a  belief  in 
powers  that  are  able  and  willing  to  help  man,  but  some  form  of 
worship  through  which  his  reverence  is  expressed",  and,  in  the  lowest 
as  well  as  in  the  highest  religion,  there  is  involved  also  *'a  conforma- 
tion of  the  life  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  will  of  the  divine  being". 
That  is,  "religion  is  a  life  as  well  as  a  creed  and  a  ritual"  (II,  p.  4), 
This  view  accepts  the  connection  of  religion  and  morality,  a  position 
strenuously  denied  by  certain  modern  thinkers;  but,  as  the  author 
observes,  "the  facts  seem  to  show  that  religion  in  all  its  forms  inev- 
itably carries  with  it  an  influence  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  those 
who  believe  in  it".  Of  the  three  elements  of  religion,  belief  "presents 
a  double  aspect".— -the  faith  and  its  systematic  form.  Although  "a 
systematic  theology  is  not  the  indispensable  condition  of  religion^ 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  can  be  a  religion  which  excludes 
all  definite  ideas".  "The  origin  of  religion  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
fear,  but  always  in  a  lower  or  higher  degree  of  reverence"   (I,  p,  3). 

The  result  to  which  Dr.  Watson  comes  after  his  historical  review 
of  the  development  of  theology  and  the  influence  of  philosophy  on 
this  development,  combined  with  such  interpretation  of  religious  ideas 
as  is   required  by  the  greater  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
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modern  thought,  is  this:  "The  ooochuioii,  diercfore,  of  our  whole 
investigation  is,  dut  man  as  a  spiritnal  or  seif-coosdons  being,  is 
capable  of  experiencing  God,  who  is  the  ahaohitelj  spiritual  or  self- 
consdoos  being,  and  that  the  influence  of  God  upon  man  is  not 
external  or  mechamiral  bat  spiritual,  and,  so  Ui  from  being  de- 
structive of  freedom,  is  the  condition  widioat  wfakh  freedom  is  in- 
conceivable". He  admits  that  ''one  of  the  diilirnltirs  felt  in  adopting 
this  idealistic  interpretation  of  experience  is,  tiiat  it  seems  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  growing  experience  of  the  race*  (II,  p.  326).  Of 
theology  he  says  that  ''its  supreme  principle  b  the  rational  unity  of 
all  things'*  (II,  p.  325).  Of  religion  itself  he  remaria:  "It  is  the 
spirit  which  nmst  more  and  more  subdue  all  things  to  itself,  informing 
science  and  art,  and  realizing  itself  in  the  higher  organization  of  the 
family,  the  civic  community,  the  state*  and,  ultimately,  the  world,  and 
gradually  filling  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  individual  with  the  love 
of  God  and  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity"  (II,  pp.  327,  32B).  As  to  the 
future  of  religion,  his  opinion  is,  that  "Nothing  hot  a  philosophical 
reconstruction  of  belief,  which  shall  reconcile  reason  and  religion,  can 
lift  us  in  these  days  of  unrest  and  unbelief,  above  the  fatal  division 
of  the  heart  and  the  head;  and  even  this  reconciliation  is  only  for  a 
few.  How  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  to  find  its  way  out  of  its 
present  unhappy  state  of  division  can  only  be  determined  by  the  on- 
ward march  of  humanity"  (I.  p.  301). 

On  the  great  work  thus  most  inadequately  summarized  two  general 
criticisms  must  be  made: 

I.  The  religion  which  its  interpretation  of  religious  experience 
calls  for  is  not  Giristianity.  True,  its  terminology  is.  We  constantly 
meet  the  old  familiar  names,  but  their  meaning  is  explained,  or  ex- 
plained away,  according  to  an  underlying  and  contrary  philosophical 
system.  Thus  "evil  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  good".  "The 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  in- 
dissoluble unity  of  Ck)d  and  man,  as  an  expression  of  the  essential 
nature  of  both".  So  the  words  atonement,  regeneration,  and  others 
common  in  (Christian  theology  are  retained,  but  are  interpreted  in 
Hegelian  fashion.  That  is,  the  identity  called  for  of  the  new  religion 
witfi  the  old  is  one  of  terms,  of  sound,  merely.  This  ought  to  be 
made  dear,  but  is  constantly  veiled.  It  is  not  the  devdopment  of 
Christianity  according  to  its  own  inherent  prindple  that  Dr.  Watson 
donands.  It  is  the  substitution  for  it  of  his  own  conception  of  the 
Hcgdian  philosophy.  Certainly  that  can  not  be  CHiristianity  which 
has  no  place  for  sin  as  consisting  in  "any  want  of  conformity  unto  or 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God";  which  cannot  admit  of  the  incar- 
nation as  resulting  in  the  eternal  union  of  God  and  man,  two  distinct 
natures  in  one  person;  which  cannot  tolerate  the  idea  of  atonement  by 
fht  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

t.  Nor  is  the  philosophy  which  he  would  substitute  for  Christianity 
%Viy  sense  a  substitute.  It  breaks  down  at  two  points,  to  go  no 
(a)  Its  attempt  to  relinquish  the  appeal  to  external  authority 
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entirely  <tnd  to  rebuild  Christian  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  reason  alone 
is  and  must  be  futile.  In  religion,  in  all  its  varieties  and  manifesta- 
tions, the  ultimate  appeal  has  always  been  to  what  was  conceived  to 
be  a  **Thiis  saith  the  Lord";  that  is.  to  an  authority  regarded  as 
other  than  and  so  external  to  ourselves.  Reason  has  been  used,  and 
ought  to  be  used,  to  confirm  this  authority,  but  it  has  not  constituted 
it.  It  is  just  here  that  we  touch  the  most  essential  difference  between 
religion  and  philosophy,  and  it  is  an  irreducible  one.  Neither  religion 
nor  philosophy  may  be  substituted  the  one  for  the  other.  Dr.  Wat- 
son's failure  to  see  this  is  his  initial  error,  (b)  Philosophy  may  for  a 
time  continue  satisfied  with  an  impersonal  Absolute,  but  religion  can 
never  be.  This  is  true  even  in  those  systems  of  religion,  as  the 
pantheistic,  in  which  the  personality  of  God  is  theoretically  denied. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  such  religions  tend  toward  polytheism.  As 
one  has  well  said,  **Religion  cannot  breathe  in  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  a  system  in  which  the  relations  between  man  and  God  are  not 
those  of  an  I  and  a  Thou".  Hence,  '*a  writer  whose  fundamental  idea 
of  Deity  is  that  of  the  philosophical  Absolute  will  be  found  continually 
sacrificing  the  elements  of  his  thought  which  make  for  religion  in 
favor  of  those  which  he  values  as  a  philosopher".  Thts  is  the  funda- 
mental mistake  in  Dr.  Watson's  interpretation  of  religious  experience. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  anything  that  has  been  said  that 
the  elaborate  lectures  under  review  arc  useless,  "On  the  contrary,  they 
are  full  of  suggestive  thought-**  As  another  has  remarked,  "They 
correspond  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  Green's  PrQltgomena  to 
Ethics,  a  book  that  is  of  very  high  value  to  many  who  are  not  dis- 
ciples of  the  Hegelian  School.  These  lectures  well  deserve  to  be 
read  and  studied  aide  by  side  with  those  of  E.  Caird.  which  in  some 
respects  they  resemble." 

Specially  valuable  are  they  for  their  criticism  of  modern  tendencies 
of  thought.  Thus,  Naturalism  is  refuted  in  a  masterly  fashion.  **Thc 
fundamentally  sceptical  conclusion  of  Pragmatism,  that  truth  is  merely 
that  which  in  our  human  experience  is  found  to  'work',"  ts  adequately 
exposed.  "Nothing/*  we  arc  shown,  "can  really  be  found  to  'work* 
except  that  which  is  in  conformit>'  wtth  the  nature  of  thin^rs".  The 
essentially  atheistic  character  of  Pluralism  is  brought  out,  Nietische's 
gospel  of  the  **overman"  is  shown  to  involve  confusion  of  self-develop- 
ment with  self-assertion.  Bergson's  theory  of  "creative  evolution"  and 
its  emphasis  of  the  infinite  richness  and  prodigality  of  the  principle 
of  life  ts  appreciatively  yet  critically  discussed.  For  all  this  and  much 
else  Dr.  Watson  has  put  us  under  a  lasting  obligation. 

Princeton,  William   Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


The  Positive  Evolution  of  Religion,  Its  Moral  and  Social  Reaction. 
By  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L.  8vo;  pp,  xx,  267.  G.  P,  Putnam*s 
Sons:     New  York.  1913.    $2.00. 

"This  book  contains  the  substance  of  a  scries  of  public  discourses 
given  by  the  author  at  different  times  at  Newton  Hall/'     "The  first 
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four  essays  have  never  been  puUished ;  the  succeeding  essays  appeared 
in  the  Positivist  Review,  June,  191 1  to  June,  1912."  "Together  they 
resume  Dr.  Harrison's  final  thoughts  on  the  general  problem  of  re- 
ligion." This  gives  to  them  a  unique  importance;  for  he  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  able  leader  of  the  Positivist  Society;  and  being 
now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  we 
shall  hear  from  him  again.  Moreover,  this  final  pronouncement  is 
his  best.  Age  would  seem  to  have  invigorated  his  intellect  as  well 
as  strengthened  his  convictions.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of 
the  writer  as  he  compares  the  impression  made  on  him  by  this  book 
with  his  memory  of  that  made  on  him  by  Dr.  Harrison's  The  Creed 
of  a  Layman,  published  in  1907.  In  a  word,  we  have  before  us 
Positivism's  strongest  as  well  as  most  authoritative  presentation  of 
itself. 

This  presentation  takes  the  form  of  a  systematic  apology.  Positiv- 
ism is  first  defended  against  ''Orthodox  Criticism"  and  "Ddstical 
Criticism".  It  is  then  compared  with  "Nature  Worship",  with  "Poly- 
theism", with  "Catholicism",  with  the  "Anglican  Establishment",  with 
"Orthodox  Dissent",  with  "Neo-Christianity",  with  "Theism";  and 
the  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  defects  of  these  in  contrast  with  it 
The  elements  and  the  excellencies  of  the  "Religion  of  Humanity"  are 
next  set  forth,  and  the  book  closes  with  an  estimate  of  the  significance 
of  the  "Jubilee  of  Auguste  Comte". 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  a  remarkable  discussion  that  we  have  before 
us.  The  author's  clearness  and  purity  of  style,  his  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  his  keenness  of  criticism,  his  just- 
ness of  appreciation,  his  strength  of  conviction,  have  not  often  been 
equalled.  Barring  its  utter  failure  to  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  the  reviewer  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
recalling  an  appraisal  of  religious  leaders  and  religious  movements  at 
all  comparable  with  this.  If  anything  could  make  "the  Religion  of 
Humanity"  the  religion  of  all  men,  it  should  be  these  "final  thoughts  of 
Dr.  Harrison  on  the  general  problems  of  religion". 

On  the  writer  of  this  notice  the  impression  made  by  these  "thoughts" 
has  been  threefold: 

1.  The  life  of  Christianity  is  its  supernatural  element.  Give  up 
this,  and  all  is  given  up.  "Eliminate  the  miracle  and  there  is  noth- 
ing stupendous  or  very  tragic  in  it,  that  a  young  Jewish  zealot  was 
condemned  to  death  in  a  popular  tumult"  (p.  197).  "The  moral 
sublimity  of  Christ's  life  and  death  depended  on — flowed  from — ^his 
being  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Destroy  that,  and  the  moral 
sublimity  is  reduced  to  very  ordinary  human  proportions"  (p.  198). 
In  a  word,  "Christianity  without  the  Supernatural  is  nonsense"  (p. 
aoa). 

2.  The  Supernatural  element  in  Christianity  depends  on  its  his- 
torical character.  "The  rejection  as  historical  of  the  miraculous  in 
the  New  Testament  and  of  special  revelation  means,  that  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  a  young  carpenter  of  Galilee,  was  an  en- 
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thusiast  who  propounded  a  sort  of  moral  reformation  among  the 
Jews,  but  either  thought  that  he  was,  or  permitted  his  followers  to  say 
that  he  was,  the  son  of  God;  that  after  preaching  for  some  years,  and 
allowing  the  ignorant  mob  around  him  to  think  that  he  made  miracu- 
lous cures  and  raised  people  from  the  dead,  he  was  executed  as  a 
leader  of  sedition  by  the  Romans  and  was  duly  buried  by  thetn;  and 
that  his  followers  stole  his  body  and  declared  that  he  had  risen  into 
heaven.  That  is  what  the  Incarnation^  the  Miracles,  the  Atonement 
Sacrifice,  Resurrection  and  Ascension  come  to— on  rational  mterpre- 
tation  t  Deny  the  historicity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  nothing 
else  is  possible"   (p.  104). 

3.  **Thc  Religion  of  Humanity*',  which  is  just  another  name  for 
positive  science,  is  only  the  religion  of  a  handful ;  and  it  can  never 
become  the  religion  of  more.  Dr.  Harrison's  presentation  of  it»  be- 
cause it  is  the  strongest  possible^  is  also  its  most  effective  refutation. 
Not  only  does  man  not  want  it;  made  as  he  is,  he  cannot  receive  it 
In  closing  the  reviewer  ventures  to  quote  from  his  notice  of  The 
Creed  of  a  Layman:  "No  God  but  collective  humanity;  no  hereafter 
btJt  an  immortality  of  influence  and,  if  we  have  been  great,  of  remem- 
brance,— how  can  any  bring  themselves  to  accept  so  dismal  a  faith? 
how  can  any  find  it  reasonable  to  bow  down  to  an  aggregation  whose 
members  are  most  of  them  dead?  We  venture  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Harrison's  clear  and  frank  presentation  of  positivism  will  do  more 
to  exalt  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  living  God  than  will  many  of  the 
apologies  for  it.  The  strongest  argument  for  life  is  to  bring  on  a 
corpse. 

Princeton.  William   Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Why  does  not  God  intervene  f  and  other  Questions,  By  Frank  Bal- 
lard, D.D.,  M,A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond,)*  F.R.M.S.,  etc,  Author  of  'The 
Miracles  of  Unbelief*,  ^'Haeckel's  Monism  False",  "Theomonism 
True**,  "The  True  God",  "Christian  Essentials",  **I>oes  it  matter 
What  a  Man  Believes  ?"  "New  Thcolog>'**,  *'  'Guilty* — A  Reply  to 
'Not  Guilty'",  "The  People's  Religious  Difficulties",  "  *Eddyisra'— 
A  Delusion  and  A  Snare**,  "Determinism — False  and  True",  etc 
8vo;  pp.  xii,  348.  Second  Edition,  Hodder  and  Stoughton:  New 
York  and  London.     191 2, 

This  is  a  collection  of  ten  papers  apologetic  in  form,  if  not  in  all 
cases  in  subject.  The  titles  are:  '*Why  does  not  God  intervene?", 
"Does  the  Mystery  of  Pain  contradict  the  Love  of  God?"  "What  is 
there  in  God  to  fear?"  "What  is  it  to  be  saved?'*  "How  does  the 
Bible  stand  To-day?"  *'Are  the  Giurches  helping  the  Modern  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Bible?"  "Is  there  Any  Hereafter?*'  "What  is  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality?"  "What  are  Christian  Churches  worth  to 
the  Modern  World?"  "What  is  the  Revival  most  needed  in  Christen- 
dom?" 

The  first  considerable  book  by  Dr,  Ballard,  "The  Miracles  of  Un- 
belief", was  reviewed  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  in  "The   Presby- 
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terian  and  Reformed  Review"  for  Oct,  1901.  At  that  time  he  wrote 
of  it,  "This  unpretentious  volume  is  by  all  odds  the  best  a|K>logy  for 
the  Christian  religion  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day."  This  judg- 
ment he  is  glad  to  reafi&rm,  but  it  is  a  source  of  deqp  regret  to  him 
that  he  can  not  extend  it  to  the  volume  under  discussion. 

This  is  not  because  Dr.  Ballard  has  weakened  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  His  style  is  as  clear,  as  attractive,  as  incisive,  as  ever.  His 
convictions  are  as  positive,  and  as  fully  expressed.  His  references  to 
modem  apologetic  literature  are  as  numerous  and  as  illuminating. 
His  condemnation  of  the  indifference  of  the  church  toward  unbelief 
is  as  vigorous  and  as  just.  No,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  aged;  but  it 
is  as  clear  that  he  has  grown  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  tendencies 
which  even  in  the  earlier  book  caused  him  to  omit  from  his  bibli- 
ography E>r.  Orr's  'The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World",  to 
grant  to  biological  evolution  a  place  to  which  we  still  believe  it  not 
to  be  entitled,  and  to  reject  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as 
prejudicial  to  the  truth  of  our  religion  as  well  as  unnecessary  and 
foreign  to  it— those  tendencies  have  developed  into  an  aggressive 
championship  of  Arminianism,  of  destructive  criticism  and  of  over- 
weening subjectivism.  Our  author's  aim  and  passion  seems  to  be 
to  modify  Christianity  along  these  lines  rather  tiian  to  refute  its 
adversaries. 

Thus,  the  reason  why  God  does  not  intervene  to  prevent  sin  is  that 
he  cannot  do  so  without  violating  the  freedom  with  which  he  has 
endowed  man  and  so  denying  himself :  "in  God  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
but  love"  (p.  75).  his  justice  being  only  benevolence  guided  by  wis- 
dom: "the  last  vision  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  gives  us  of  the 
persistently  impenitent  is  that  of  the  waiting,  yearning  helplessness  of 
love  divine"  (p.  92)  :  "from  such  a  theological  monstrosity  as  pre- 
destination the  nineteenth  century  has  set  men  free  for  evermore" 
(p.  109)  :  "no  man  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  the  Christian  sense  'saved' 
at  any  one  moment:  Christian  salvation  is  not  a  birth,  but  a 
life"  (p.  Ill)  :  "repentance  and  trust,  love  and  obedience,  are  moral 
qualities  which  God  cannot  make  for  men,  or  put  in  them,  if  he 
would"  (p.  115)  :  "salvation  leads  on  ijaturally  and  necessarily  to 
Christian  Socialism"  (p.  121) :  the  Bible  "contains  the  Word  of  God", 
it  cannot  truthfully  be  called  "the  Word  of  God":  "the  Scriptures, 
though  not  infallible,  are  none  the  less  inspired";  and  "it  is  by  a  criti- 
cism that  exposes  their  fallibility  that  they  are  delivered  from  all  their 
difficulties":  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  probation  beyond  the  grave, 
but  there  is  no  "judgment  day":  the  reason  for  the  lamentable  and  not 
to  have  been  expected  inefficiency  of  Christianity  is  that  it  has  been 
"cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  swaddling  bands  of  ecclesiastidsm, 
Augustinian  theology,  and  popular  conventions"  (p.  322)  :  "what  calls 
for  largest  emphasis  is  the  human  part  in  the  cooperation  with  the 
.^^divine"  (p.  331)  :  "the  helplessness  of  God  in  face  of  persistent  moral 
tvil  is  a  truth  which  is  not  more  undeniable  in  fact  than  far  reaching 
iji  its  import"  (p.  330)  :  the  reviewer  cannot  turn  up  or  recall  a  single 
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I  reference  throughout  the  whole  book  to  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit:  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ :  in  short,  the  purpose  ot  the  volume  would 
almost  seem  to  be  the  reconstruction  of  Christianity  with  the  Super- 
natural left  out. 

Of  course,  the  declared  and,  doubtless,  the  real  aim  of  the  writer 
has  been  to  strip  our  religion  of  what  the  world  objects  to  in  it  that 
thus  he  may  the  better  defend  it  against  the  world*  The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  twofold : 

1.  The  Christianity  which  remains,  the  Christianity  whose  God  is 
"helpless  in  face  of  persistent  moral  tviV\  is  not  the  Chrisdatiity  to 
be  defended^  is  not  even  a  Christianity  worth  defending. 

2.  Neither  is  it  a  Christianity  that  can  be  defended.  How  God, 
though  able  to  prevent  evil,  should  still  permit  it  to  the  glory  of  his 
grace  and  justice  may  be  above  reason ;  but  that  he  should  be  God  and 
still  be  unable  to  control  evil  and  to  determine  those  made  in  his 
own  image  to  resist  it,  without  violating  their  freedom — this  is  con- 
trary to  reason.  In  a  word,  the  author*s  mediating  and  comi^romising 
apologetic  must  be  useless  at  any  time,  but  specially  at  a  crisis  like 
the  present  The  vigorous  language  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  the  ablest 
apologist  of  the  last  generation,  was  never  so  applicable  as  now :  "One 
thing  is  certain— that  Infidel  Science  will  rout  everything  except 
thorough -going  Christian  Orthodoxy.  All  the  flabby  theories,  and  the 
molluscous  formations,  and  the  intermediate  purgatories  of  speculation 
win  go  by  the  board.  The  fight  will  be  between  a  stiflF  thorough -going 
Oilhodoxy,  and  a  stiff  thorough-going  Iniidelity.  It  will  be,  e*g.» 
Augustine  or  Comte,  Athanastus  or  Hegel,  Luther  or  Schopenhauer. 
J.  S,  Mill  or  John  Calvin.  Arianism  gets  the  fire  from  both  sides: 
so  does  Arminianism :  so  does  Universalism"    (Apologetics,  p.   194)* 

Princeton.  WnxMM   Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Religion  and  Life.  By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall.  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  8vo;  pp.  xiv, 
161.  New  York:  Eaton  and  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  and 
Graham.     1913.     Price  .75  net. 

This  attractive  Httle  book  is  not  written  to  defend  "the  several 
items  of  a  system  of  Christian  faith,  but  simply  to  clear  the  way  for 
an  inquiry.  The  writer  wishes  to  show  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  religious  claim,  and  to  demand  for  it  the  attention  its  past 
history  and  present  i>ower  deserves**.  He  would  not  raise  questions 
as  to  the  necessity,  the  probability,  or  the  fact,  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation, but  lie  would  settle  the  questions  which  these  inquiries  presup- 
pose and  which  in  these  days  may  not  be  simply  assumed.  That  is, 
he  would  set  forth  the  nature,  and  he  would  establish  the  reality  of 
religion :  and  his  purpose  in  thus  grounding  '*the  fundamental  things 
of  a  religioiis  intelligence"  is  **to  strengthen  intelligent  faith  and  lead 
to  a  vital  union  with  God's  purpose  as  revealed  in  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord''. 
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In  carrying  out  this  plan  our  author  raises  and  answers  such  ques- 
tions as,  What  is  Religion?  What  was  its  primitive  character?  How 
did  it  relate  itself  to  Life?  What  are  its  relations  to  and  its  achieve- 
ments in  modem  life?  Thus  he  vindicates  its  importance  and  espec- 
ially at  the  present  day;  and  he  does  this  in  untechnical  language  and 
as  clearly  as  the  very  narrow  limits  which  he  has  imposed  on  him- 
self will  permit.  This  extreme  condensation  is,  however,  compen- 
sated for  by  a  presentation  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  the  literature 
bearing  on  it.  These  presentations  are  probably  ithe  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  volume.  In  short,  Dr.  Hall  has  given  us  a  brief  and 
simple  and,  in  the  main,  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great 
presupposition  of  oi  r  faith  as  of  every  faith. 

At  one  point,  however,  we  must  take  issue  with  him  expressly. 
The  unique  claim  of  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  rest,  as  our  author 
would  seem  to  imply  (p.  145),  on  providential  appointment;  for 
everything  is  providential:  but  on  supernatural  constitution  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  And  in  the  same  connection,  the  distinction 
between  sacred  and  secular  still  binds  even  the  "Christian  Protestant". 
Because  all  life  belongs  to  God,  and  is  in  that  high  sense  religious,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  though  devoted  to  him 
in  the  sphere  of  worship,  is  not  sacred,  or  that  the  other  days,  since 
devoted  to  him  in  the  sphere  of  our  work  for  him  in  this  world,  are 
not  secular.  The  religious  embraces  both,  but  destroys  the  distinction 
of  neither. 

Princeton,  Wiluam  Brknton  Gsebne,  Jr. 

The  System  of  the  Veddnta,  According  to  Badarayana's  Brahma-Sutras 
and  Sankara's  Commentary  thereon  set  forth  as  a  Compendium 
of  the  Dogmatics  of  Brahmanism  from  the  Standpoint  of  San- 
kara.  By  Dr.  Paul  Deussen,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Kiel  Uni- 
versity. Authorized  Translation  by  Charles  Johnston,  Bengal 
Gvil  Service,  Retired.  8vo;  pp.  xiii,  513.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     1912. 

This  elaborate  presentation  of  the  "Dogmatics  of  Brahmanism"  con- 
sists of  an  introduction  and  five  parts.  The  Introduction,  after  some 
"Literary  Notes",  discusses  "The  Aim  of  the  Vedanta",  "Who  is  called 
to  the  Study  of  the  Vedanta?"  "The  Qualifications  of  those  called  to 
the  Study  of  the  Vedanta",  "The  Source  of  the  Vedanta",  "Exoteric 
and  Esoteric  Vedanta  Doctrine".  Part  One  sets  forth  "Theology  or 
the  Doctrine  of  Brahman".  Part  Two  presents  "Cosmology  or  the 
Doctrine  of  the  World".  Part  Three  discusses  "Psychology  or  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Soul".  Part  Four  gives  "Sansara  or  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Transmigration  of  the  Soul".  Part  Five  treats  of  "Moksha  or  the 
Teaching  of  Liberation".  An  Appendix  follows  which  contains  a 
short  and  helpful  survey  of  the  Vedanta  System,  an  Index  of  all  quo- 
tations in  Sankara's  Commentary  on  the  Brahma-sutras,  an  I*ndex  of 
the  proper  names  in  Sankara's  Commentary  and  the  Terms  of  the 
Vedanta. 
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The  author,  the  translator  and  the  publisher  of  this  work  are, 
each  and  all,  to  be  congratulated.  They  have  brought  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy  within  the  reach  of  all  English-speaking  people,  and 
they  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  it  of  unique 
importance. 

Princeton.  William  Brentok  Greene,  Jr. 


Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Lectures  de- 
livered on  the  Morse  Foundation  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
By  James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph,D,,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and 
Oriental  History  in  the  Univ.  of  dicago.  New  York:  Oias. 
Scribner's  Sons.    1912.    Pp.  xviii,  379.    $1.50, 

Jt  would  he  hard  to  overestimate  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  writing  of  an  in  any  sense  adequate  treatment  of  the 
rchgion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Erman,  in  his  Aegyptische  Re- 
ligion (Berlin,  1904),  made  the  significant  admission  that  the  investi- 
gations of  Egyptologists  had  up  to  that  time  accomplished  little  more 
than  the  "erste  Orienticrung  auf  dem  verworrenen  Gebiete";  and  he 
affirmed  that  **many  a  dccade*s  hard  work  will  be  needed  before  we 
can  really  see  clearly",  and  that  anyone  who  at  present  attempts  to 
give  a  representation  of  the  Egyptian  religion  must  "draw  on  his 
imagination  more  frequently  than  is  admissible**.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  these  cautious  words  of  the  acknowledged  leader  of  German 
Egyptologists  in  mind  when  reading  the  present  volume.  For  although 
it  shows  everywhere  evidence  of  Professor  Breasted' s  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  things  Egyptian,  it  at  the  same  time  makes  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  discussed  all  the  more  apparent.  Thus,  early  in  the 
discussion^  we  are  confronted  with  the  intricate  problem  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  Osirian  and  the  Solar  faiths  stand  to  one  another. 
Starting  his  investigation  with  the  "Pyramid-Texts"  as  the  earliest 
available  documents,  Professor  Breasted  tells  us  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  an  *'Osirian  editing  by  the  hand  of  the  earliest  redactor 
in  literary  history**  (p.  viii).  That  this  contention  will  meet  with  op- 
position is  practically  certain.  Only  recently  Petrie  and  Budge  have 
argued  for  the  antiquity  and  it  would  seem  even  for  the  priority  of 
the  Osirian  element.  Petrie  tells  us:  "The  Osiride  portions  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  are  certainly  very  early  and  precede  the  solar  por- 
tions, though  both  views  were  already  mingled  in  the  pyramid  texts. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Osiris  worship  reaches  back  to  the  prehis- 
toric age"  (The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1908,  p.  37).  And 
although  Dr.  Budge  in  his  Osiris  (London,  191 1)  has  introduced  into 
the  discussion  a  great  deal  of  material  bearing  on  the  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  African  tribes,  the  relevancy  of  which  may  well  be  questioned 
on  more  than  one  ground,  his  two  volumes  are  hardly  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  footnote  (cf.  p.  251).  Professor  Breasted  admits  that  the 
Osirian  faith  is  very  ancient — he  identifies  Osiris  with  the  Nile  and 
thinks  that  the  cult  arose  in  the  E>elta  in  prehistoric  times — and  at  an 
early  time  became  the  faith  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    The  Solar  faith, 
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on  the  other  hand,  he  regards  as,  at  first,  the  religion  of  the  court 
and  state  priesthoods  (p.  142)  ''whose  glorious  celestial  realm"  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  kings  and  possibly  nobles"  (p.  xiii).  But  since 
the  "Pyramid-Texts"  which  were  found  in  ro3ral  tombs  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dynasties  are  already  pronouncedly  Osirian,  it  is  clear  that  even 
on  his  own  theory  Osirianism  must  have  exerted  great  influence 
even  in  court  circles  at  this  early  date.  And  the  attempt  to  explain 
this  Osirian  element  as  the  work  of  a  redactor  seems  very  precarious, 
especially  since  there  is  so  very  much  in  the  complicated  mythology  of 
the  Egyptian  religion  which  is  still  obscure  and  incomprehensible.  The 
fact  that  Professor  Breasted  is  obliged  to  introduce  the  redactor  at  the 
very  outset  and  to  set  him  to  work  restoring  these  texts  which 
form  "the  oldest  body  of  literature  surviving  from  the  ancient  world" 
is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  the  reader  with  confidence  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  more  especially  since  this  question 
is  a  very  important  one  and  one  which  is  fundamental  in  the  whole 
discussion. 

Among  a  number  of  interesting  features  which  we  find  in  this 
volume  are  the  discussion  of  the  obelisk  and  of  the  Ka,  Professor 
Breasted  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  obelisk  and  the  pyramid  are  the 
same  in  origin,  the  former  being  "simply  a  pyramid  upon  a  lofty  base 
which  has  indeed  become  the  shaft"  (p.  70).  The  nature  of  the  iGihas, 
according  to  Professor  Breasted,  been  "fundamentally  misunderstood 
He  was  a  kind  of  superior  genius  intended  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the 
individual  in  the  hereafter,  or  it  was  in  the  world  of  the  hereafter 
that  he  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  had  his  abode;  there  he  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  earthly  companion"  (p.  52). 

In  reading  this  book  it  is  important  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  author  is  a  thoroughgoing  naturalistic  evolutionist  and 
views  the  Egyptian  religion  from  that  standpoint.  Professor  Breasted's 
interest  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  is  largely  due,  as  he  makes 
clear  at  the  very  outset,  to  the  fact  that  he  believes  that  "the  isolation 
of  the  lower  Nile  valley  permitted  a  development  never  seriously  ar- 
rested by  permanent  immigfration  for  over  three  thousand  years",  a 
development  which  would  correspond  to  the  "unbroken  series"  of  the 
zoologist  (p.  3).  Development  is,  as  the  title  of  the  book  indicates, 
the  keynote  of  the  discussion  (p.  xiii)  ;  and  if,  as  Erman  affirms,  the 
danger  of  drawing  unduly  upon  the  imagination,  when  discussing  these 
intricate  questions  is  almost  unavoidable,  the  temptation  to  which 
Professor  Breasted  would  be  most  exposed  would  be  to  lay  too  much 
emphasis  upon  this  feature.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
development  in  the  Egsrptian  religion.  But  we  are  seriously  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  he  would  be  able  to  find  such  clear  evidences  of  it, 
were  he  not  from  the  very  outset  convinced  that  it  must  be  there. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Professor  Breasted  is  not  merely 
convinced  that  in  the  Egyptian  religion  we  have  an  almost  unbroken 
development,  a  development  which,  judging  from  his  explanation  of 
the  worship  of  the  Sun  (p.  9)  and  the  belief  in  immortality  (p.  49) » 
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is,  as  has  been  said,  purely  naturalistic,  but  that  his  second  thesis  is 
that  this  development  is  "analogous  in  the  main  points  to  Ihat  of  the 
Hebrews  (p.  xiv)*'.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  this  connec- 
tion that  such  a  contention  can  be  advanced  only  by  one  who  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  standpoint  of  the  radical  higher  critic. 
The  development  of  the  Egyptian  religion  as  conceived  by  Professor 
Breasted  may  correspond  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  after 
the  latter  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  critic  and  restated  in  the 
terms  of  naturalistic  evolution.  But  between  it  and  the  "high  super- 
naturalism'*  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  an  "impas- 
sable gulf".  That  Professor  Breasted  accepts  the  views  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  critics  is  clear  from  occasional  statements.  He  finds 
the  story  of  Joseph  dependent  upon  the  legend  of  the  'Two  Brothers" 
(p>  358) ;  he  reduces  messianic  prophecy  to  a  vanishing  minimum 
(p,  212-5)  I  he  assigns  the  Psalms  to  the  Maccabean  period  (p.  334) — 
this  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  ihat  he  finds  so  re- 
markable a  similarity  between  the  104th  Psalm  and  Ikhnaton's  Hymn 
to  Aton  that  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyfftuinj  (p,  27^  f)  he 
has  printed  sc\tn  verses  of  the  one  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
other,  and  one  might  think  that  this  would  incline  him  to  question  the 
correctness  of  the  assumption  that  the  Psalms  belong  to  the  period 
after  the  exile; — he  evidently  accepts  the  view  that  much  of  the  early 
( I)  history  and  legislation  of  the  O.  T.  is  a  reflection  backward  of 
the  life,  laws,  etc.  of  a  later  period  (p.  365).  That  under  these  circum- 
stances Professor  Breasted  should  find  marked  similarity  between  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  religions  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  But  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  avoid  the  admission  that  these  religions 
differ  in  very  important  particulars.  Thus,  although  he  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  bringing  out  the  emphasis  upon  the  future 
life  in  the  '*  Pyramid -Texts",  showing  how  the  thotight  of  and  the 
preparation  for  the  future  life  became,  so  to  speak,  the  all-absorbing 
concern,  he  fails  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  O.  T.,  in  contrast  to 
this,  some  would  even  say  in  intentional  protest  against  it,  relatively 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  life  beyond. 

As  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  religion  this  book  is  of  great  interest, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Breasted  has  seen  fit  to  make  it 
to  so  marked  an  extent  a  special  plea  for  natural  evolution. 

Ffinctinn,  OswALO  T.  Alus. 


La  Cridibiliti  et  UApotogiiiqui.  Par  Le  Pfe«E  A.  Gardeil,  Domini- 
carn  Maitre  en  Theologie.  Deuxieme  fidition.  Paris:  Librairie 
Victor  Lecoffre,  J.  Gabalda  &  Cic.     1912.     Pp.  xx  +  332. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  as  follows.  Credibility  is,  in  general,  the 
capability  of  an  assertion  to  be  believed,  and,  in  its  special  theological 
sense,  the  capability  of  revealed  truths  to  be  beHcvcd  by  divinely  given 
faith.  Apologetics  is  the  doctrine,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  lead  men 
to  the  catholic  faith  by  using  all  the  resources  which  nature  and  reason 
place  at  its  disposal     These  terms  thus  defined^  three  problems  are 
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arguments   can   produce   certainty.     It   is   of   interest   to   us   because 

here  the  findings  of  the  modern  school  of  historical  criticism  so-called 
are  considered.  Their  problem  is  how  to  derive  certainty  from  prob- 
able evidence.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  already  discovered 
how  to  do  so.  Thus  to  the  adherents  of  this  church  it  may  be  said 
"la  fortune  kur  est  venue  en  dormant," 

Book  III  (pp.  204-314)  outlines  a  science  of  Apologetics  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  principles.  The  object  of  Apologetics  is  the 
catholic  faith  in  its  entirety.  It  divides  however  into  various  parts 
relative  to  the  various  phases  of  credibility  which,  in  their  turn,  de- 
pend on  the  various  moments  of  ihe  act  of  faith.  Apologetics  thus 
separates  into  Subjective,  PragmatJSt,  Mora!,  Fidcis*,  The  first  has 
to  do  with  the  subjective  conditions  of  the  moral  life  and  shows 
that  faith  is  necessary.  The  second  asks,  supposing  Christianity  ab- 
sent from  life,  what  then?  The  third  inquires^  what  if  you  fail  in 
your  moral  duty  to  beUeve  revealed  truth?  The  fourth  treats  the 
case  of  a  faith  which  is  incapable  of  realizing  itself  owing  to  certain 
obstacles. 

Our  author  warns  us  that  his  book  is  written  not  for  everybody 
but  for  the  professors  or  students  of  theology  who  are  not  afraid  of 
work.  To  such  it  may  safely  be  commended  especially  to  those  who 
fulfill  the  last  condition.  The  Protestant  reader,  if  he  allows  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  viewpoints  cannot  fail  to  find  the  work  interesting 
and  suggestive  in  its  remarks  on  theological  method. 

Lincoln  Vniveriiiy,  Fa.  George  Johnson. 

Christianity  and  Other  Faiths.     An  essay  in  Comparative  Religion  by 
the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdaix,  D,D.    Late  James  Long  Lecturer 
on  Oriental  Religions.    Author  of  "The  Religion  of  the  Crescent", 
"The  Noble  Eightfold  Path'*,  "The  Original  Sources  of  the  Qur^an, 
"Religio  Critici**,  '^Comparative  Religion",  "Mythic  Christs  and  the 
True",   etc.     London :      Robert    Scott,    Roxburghe    House^    Pater 
Noster  Row  E,  C.     1912.     (Library  of  Historic  Theology.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Wm,  C,  Piercy,  M.A.     Dean  and  Chaplain  of  White- 
lands  College.) 
Some  time  ago  there  appeared  a  book  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus  entitled 
"The    Pleroma.      An    Essay    on    the    Origin    of    Christianity."      Dr. 
Carus  expressed  very  ably  the  popular  present-day  theory  that  Chris- 
tianity in  large  part  is  similar  to  other  religions  and  that  it  owes  its 
supposedly   original   teachings   to   more   or  less   manifest   assimilation 
of  material  from  foreign  sources.    This  book  is  only  one  evidence  of 
the  present  tendency.     The  study  of  comparative  religion  has  grown 
very    popular   of    recent    years.      Many    are    arising   even   within    the 
Christian  church  itself  who  seem  ready  to  concede  that  the  gospel  is 
only  one  among  very  many  true  religions,  that  we  possess  no  super- 
natural and  exclusive  revelation  of  truth,  and  that  wc  can  and  should 
learn  much  from  others  as  they  can  learn  much  from  us.    And  so  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  final  religion— the  religion  of  the  future — 
will  be  formed  by  a  synthesis  of  all  that  is  good  in  alt  religions. 
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It  is  abo  claimed  that  all  faiths  are  rerealed,  diat  all  contain  saving 
power  «iid  are  fitted  to  save  those  who  believe  in  them.  All  who 
persist  in  the  belief  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true  rdigion  are 
considered  as  narrow  and  misinformed.  A  mass  of  translated  quo- 
tations from  the  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian  and  Persian  sacred  writings 
are  spread  broadcast  over  our  land  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
noble  are  the  precepts  found  in  these  lands  and  how  baseless  is  our 
claim  to  exclusive  possession  of  saving  truth. 

Every  wide  awake  Christian  minister  or  layman  will  certainly  be 
confronted  with  this  propaganda  and  unless  he  is  a  scholar  having 
time  and  ability  to  do  original  research  in  a  score  of  different  di- 
rections he  will  feel  at  a  disadvantage.  He  must  meet  and  answer  very 
ingenious  arguments  based  on  material  which  he  cannot  verify.  That 
much  of  this  material  is  falsely  translated  and  presented  in  a  very 
misleading  form  makes  the  situation  even  more  difficult 

Therefore  we  welcome  with  great  thankfulness  and  enthusiasm  the 
admirable  work  of  I>r.  Tisdall. 

In  his  delightfully  written  essay  he  takes  up  the  whole  problem 
of  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  other  faiths  and  with  a  vast  wealth 
of  learning  combined  with  great  clearness  of  argument  he  vindicates 
triumphantly  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  be  a  divine  revelation  of 
saving  faith.  This  book  cannot  have  too  wide  a  reading.  It  will  prove 
a  splendid  arsenal  to  any  minister  providing  him  well  constructed 
weapons  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  Missions.  It  will  serve  to  strengthen  and  glorify  the 
faith  of  all  Christians,  especially  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  waver 
in  their  belief  as  to  the  reality  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  gospel  or  of 
the  need  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Saviour  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

Cranford,  N.  /.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 

God  in  Evolution.  A  Pragmatic  Study  in  Theology  by  Francis  Howa 
Johnson,  Author  of  "What  is  Reality?"  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$i.6o  net,  postage  15  cents. 

''Can  Theology  become  Scientific?  Are  theologians  willing  to 
regard  religious  facts  as  the  primal  realities  wherewith  they  are  con- 
cerned, and  theological  theories  as  instruments  for  acquiring  rational- 
ized knowledge  of  these  facts,  not  as  answers  to  enigmas  in  which 
they  can  rest?  Are  they  willing  to  measure  the  truthfulness  of 
theological  ideas  by  their  values  as  aids  to  religious  life,  and  by  their 
relations  to  other  truths  which  also  must  be  preserved  by  men? 
Theologians  speak  of  theology  as  a  science :  are  they  willing  to  advance 
their  science  by  using  the  scientific  method?"  These  questions  were 
put  to  theologians  by  a  writer  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  and  Mr.  John- 
son attempts  to  answer  them  in  this  book  by  providing  a  theology  con- 
structed according  to  the  pragmatic  method.  By  a  very  ingenious 
and  interesting  pathway  the  reader  is  led  to  see  how  God  is  revealed 
in  the  process  of  evolution  and  how  a  true  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  evolution  makes  a  belief  in  God  necessary.    The  chapter 
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on  the  Omnipotence  of  God  at  first  sounds  plausible,  but  its  argti- 
ment  that  the  Universe  reveals  to  us  a  God  who  is  not  all-powerfuJ 
but  is  doing  the  best  He  can  with  the  material  at  hand,  would  lead 
into  exceeding  difficulties.  An  argument  curiously  hke  this  has  somc- 
times  been  used  by  others  when  considering  the  doctrine  of  election. 
It  is  said  that  God  will  save  all  whom  He  can  save  and  still  satisfy 
Justice,  But  what  made  it  necessary  for  the  present  world  to  have 
been  created,  in  which  such  a  dreadful  situation  should  develop?  The 
timple  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  why  God  created  man  just  as  He 
did  and  why  He  has  made  use  of  the  process  of  evolution.  Here 
we  must  walk  by  faith.  If  God  is  not  omnipotent  then  what  is  beyond 
Him  that  made  things  as  they  are?  How  can  the  Creation  limit  its 
Creator? 

Mr.  Johnson  falls  into  the  all  too  common  error  of  trying  to  be 
SO  very  scientific  that  he  fails  to  consider  the  sound  scientific  basis 
for  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  as  it  appears  in  the  Scripture. 
A  more  scientific  method  for  the  author  to  have  pursued  would  have 
been  to  have  used  the  pragmatic  method  m  showing  the  unique  and 
wonderful  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  thus  vindicat- 
ing His  authority  as  a  Revealer  of  the  truths  on  which  theology  is 
based.    *'God  in  Evolution"  is  a  study  in  theology  with  hardly  a  mcn- 

ttion  of  our  greatest  source  of  knowledge  concerning  God,— His  Only 
Son,  our  Saviour. 
Cranford,  N.  /.  GomoN  M.  Russelu 

Der 
F: 
late 
The 
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Der  Begriff  AwBriK-ri  hn  Neuen  TcUament  Von  Lie.  Johannes  Behm 
Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat  Erlangen.  Leipzig,  1Q12.  A 
Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  Pp.  vi,  116. 
From  more  than  one  side  the  New  Testament  idea  of  tuoSiqiai  has  of 
late  been  made  the  subject  of  renewed  investigation.  In  the  volume  of 
Theological  Studies  dedicated  to  Theodor  Zahn  in  19O8  appeared  a 
IMper  by  Riggenbach  on  "Der  Begrif!  hviB-^Kii  im  Hebraerbrier*.  Here 
not  merely  the  usage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  but  also  its  ante- 
cedents  in  the  Septuagint  are  enquired  into.  In  the  year  following 
Norton  published  his  dissertation  entitled  **A  lexicographical  and  his- 
toncaJ  study  of  Aw.^i^«y  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
classical  period  (Chicago  Historical  and  Linguistic  Studies  in  Later- 
ature  related  to  the  New  Testament  II,  i).  Norton's  work,  while  not 
including  the  biblical  literature,  yet  is  indirectly  of  importance  for  the 
later  development  of  the  idea.  Making  use  of  these  recent  partial 
discussions  Behm  now,  in  the  monograph  before  us,  offers  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  In  his  statement  of 
the  extra -biblical  data  he  deals  with  both  the  classtca!  literature  and 
the  material  of  the  Koine,  and  in  connection  with  the  biblical  problem 
both  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  sides  of  the  Question  are 
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carefully  enquired  into,  and  even  the  Old  Testament  idea  recetvet 
some  share  of  attention.  Besides  these  three  contributions  a  work  by 
Lohmejer  on  the  same  subject  has  been  announced  and  may  have 
meanwhile  appeared,  although  it  has  not  yet  come  to  our  notice.  There 
is  reason  to  hope  that  in  result  of  these  various  efforts  some  new 
light  will  be  shed,  on  what,  nothwithstanding  its  long  history  in  exe- 
getical  and  theological  debate,  still  constitutes  one  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment problems. 

The  old  controversy  was  whether  SiaAyia;  meant  "covenant"  or 
"testament".  This  amounted  practically  to  the  question  whether  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament  writings  the  old  revelation- 
idea  of  Berith  was  preserved,  or  whether  a  new,  differently-oriented 
idea,  that  of  "testament^  was  substituted  for  the  covenant-idea.  To 
be  sure  the  alternative  "covenant"  or  "testament"  had  already  been 
modified  by  the  view  of  many  that  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  Berith, 
either  entirely  or  in  part,  originally  or  through  a  secondary  develop- 
ment, has  the  meaning  of  "ordinance",  "disposition".  On  that  view 
the  alternative  became  "disposition"  or  "testament"  and  in  consequence 
lost  considerable  of  its  sharpness,  for  a  "disposition"  stands  nearer 
by  far  to  a  "testament",  which  is  in  reality  only  a  specific  kind  of 
disposition,  than  does  a  "covenant".  Now  in  regard  to  this  alternative  in 
its  twofold  form,  there  has  been  shown  of  late  a  perceptibly  growing 
inclination  among  scholars  to  favor  for  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  writings  the  meaning  "testament".  The  demand  that  the 
terms  of  the  Greek  biblical  documents  shall  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  contemporary  Greek  language  has  naturally  led  to  this,  for  both 
in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  Koine  "testament"  seemed  the  well-fixed 
and  only  meaning  of  SutBrfiai,  Cremer  in  his  lexicon  had  already 
taken  this  stand.  Deissmann  advocates  it.  Riggenbach  in  the  paper 
above  named  applies  it  at  least  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Franz 
Dibelius  adopts  it  for  his  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  of 
the  Supper  (Das  Abendmahl,  191 1). 

Behm's  treatise  marks  a  certain  check  to  this  recent  tendency  in 
favor  of  "testament",  for  he  energetically  advocates  that  &a0i^iciy 
means  prevailingly  in  the  Septuagint  and  everywhere  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Gal.  iii.  15-18  and  Heb.  ix.  16-17)  in  the  New  Testament  "dis- 
position", "authoritative  arrangement"  in  general,  without  reflection 
upon  any  specific  testamentary  character.  This  is  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  seem  to  open  up  a  way  of  recovering  the  har- 
mony and  continuity  between  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  usage  and 
the  Greek  biblical  usage  (Sept.  -|-  New  Test.),  which  seems  in  danger 
of  being  lost  where  the  exclusive  and  specific  meaning  of  "testament" 
is  insisted  upon.  The  transition  froth  "covenant"  to  "testament" 
creates  a  biblico-theological  problem,  since  the  unity  of  revelation 
seems  to  be  sacrificed,  which  in  regard  to  so  important  an  idea  is  a 
serious  matter.  If  then  this  unity  can  not  be  preserved  by  maintaining 
that  in  the  New  Testament  also  Siotfi^io;  =  "covenant",  the  next  best 
thing  would  seem  to  be  to  emphasize  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
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ailready  Berith  is  frequently  "disposition"  and  ihat  in  tbe  New  Testa* 
meat  it  has  prcvaiHngly  this  sense.  This  not  only  approximates  the 
one  to  the  other,  as  the  development  from  ^'disposition**  to  "testamen- 
tary disposition*'  does,  but  it  restores  absolute  identity  between  tte  two* 
So  far  as  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament  usages  are  con* 
ccrned  Behxn  actually  proceeds  to  do  this.  He  shows  that  in  both 
fita^icTj  —  "disposition'*  and  neither  "testament*'  (with  exception  of 
the  two  passages  cited  above)  nor  "covenant''.  But,  strange  to  say, 
he  does  not  make  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  aflFordcd  for  showing 
the  fundamental  agreement  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
On  the  contrary,  by  insisting  upon  it  that  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  Berith 
has  always  the  specific  connotation  of  '^covenant",  he  bars  this  way  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty  at  the  very  moment  it  seems  to  open  up. 
The  result  is  that  he  simply  adds  to  the  two  other  forms  of  a  dis- 
continuous development  (from  "covenant"  to  "testament"  and  from 
**gcneral  disposition**  to  "testament")  a  third  form  (from  ''covenant** 
to  "general  disposition")  and  as  compared  with  the  second  this  third 
form  even  seems  to  make  the  break  between  the  two  usages  greater.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  urge  this  here  by  way  of  criticism  or  as  in 
any  sense  prejudicial  to  the  author's  conclusions.  His  enquiry  is  not 
conducted  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmonizing  the  two  canons,  but 
simply  to  determine  objectively  what  the  New  Testament  facts  are. 
He  is  quite  aware  that  his  conclusions  involve  a  certain  material  modi* 
ficalion  of  the  idea  in  its  transition  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment AtaB^KVf  and  Berith  he  tells  us  (p.  31)  are  anything  but  equiva- 
lents. Their  fundamentaV  meanings  lie  wide  apart,  and  tn  spite  of 
all  approximation  they  always  have  remained  to  some  extent  hetero- 
geneous. "To  the  Hebrew  mind  Berith  always  retained  the  character 
of  a  legal  contract  based  on  the  principle  of  mutualness,  the  Greek 
mind  felt  in  Soi^ict;  always  something  of  the  idea  of  a  free  dispo- 
sition by  the  will  of  one  party.**  Especially  important  and  fraught 
with  consequences  was  this  dislocation  of  the  idea  in  the  religious 
sphere.  The  author  defines  its  theological  significance  in  the  following 
words  (speaking  of  the  Septuagint) :  *'Out  of  the  'covenants*  of 
Jehovah  with  the  patriarchs,  with  Moses  and  David,  with  the  people 
of  Israel,  etc,  wnth  which  the  idea  of  legal  obligation  and  of  in* 
violableness  is  necessarily  associated,  now  are  made  free  arrangements, 
sovereign  dispositions  of  the  divine  will,  revealing  God*s  demands  as 
well  as  his  saving  purposes.  The  contract  with  its  synergism  gives 
way  to  the  monergism  of  the  sovereign  ordinance  ('sclbstherrlichcr 
Eriass*)  by  which  God  prescribes  his  will  to  man,  commanding  or  by 
way  of  promising  gifts,  as  law  or  grace"  (p.  32).  And  the  author 
looks  upon  this  as  a  progress  towards  a  higher  standpoint:  the 
Old  Testament  feature,  that  God  follows  the  forms  of  human 
legal  procedure  is  an  inadequate  feature.  He  quotes  with  approval  the 
words  of  Deissmann :  "if  Berith  means  in  any  sense  contract  .  .  ,  then 
itaB^xTj  is  not  a  verbal  translation,  but  a  substitute  marking  a  progress 
in  the  direction   of  a  universal  religion:     the  Scripture  which   con- 
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ceives  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man  as  a  divine  iuMftni 
occupying  a  higher  stand{K>int,  the  stand{K>int  of  Paul  and  Augustine, 
than  the  Scripture  which  represents  God  as  engaged  in  the  making 
of  contracts".  The  Septtiagint  and  the  New  Testament  have  trans-^ 
formed  the  conception,  but  they  have  deepened  it  and  preserved  all 
that  is  in  it  essential  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  transformed 
idea  becomes  a  "witness  borne  by  the  consciousness  of  primitive 
Christianity  to  the  majesty  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  in  tht  uncon- 
ditionalness  and  monergism  with  which  He  makes  his  saving  dispo- 
sition" (p.  107). 

All  this  is  very  fine  and  it  may  even  seem  beautifully  to  fit  into  one 
specific  line  of  the  part  played  by  the  covenant-idea  in  Reformed 
Theology.  If  BtaB^xtf  stands  for  the  sovereignty  and  monergism  of 
God  in  salvation,  then  it  is  an  eminently  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic 
idea.  One  thing  we  do  not  altogether  like  about  this  is,  that  it 
seems  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  a  certain  depreciation  of  the  Old 
Testament  standpoint.  That  is  characterized  as  involving  a  degree  of 
synergism  and  of  anthropomorphism  derogatory  to  the  divine  majesty. 
Questionings  arise  whether  there  is  not  perhaps  enshrined  somel^iing 
else  of  a  positive  religious  value  in  that  very  aspect  of  two-sidedness 
of  the  Old  Testament  Berith-conception  than  the  anthropomorphism 
and  synergism  which  the  author  so  keenly  feels  as  inadequacies, 
wh^dier  these  seeming  inadequacies  do  not  on  closer  examination 
prove  to  be  eminent  merits  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  thought  of 
a  slightly  different  complexion  from  the  monergism  and  sovereignty 
belonging  to  the  idea  from  another  point  of  view.  The  dipleurism  of 
the  Old  Testament  Berith  certainly  stands  to  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  Old  Covenant  itself  for  something  of  positive  and  abiding 
significance,  which  even  the  New  Testament  development  of  the  idea 
could  not  have  stripped  off  without  serious  loss.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken the  two  elements  of  supreme  gracious  condescension  and  of 
close  intimacy  of  life  are  inherent  in  it,  inherent  we  mean  not  in  the 
general  notion  of  the  Berith  but  in  the  covenant  aspect,  the  dipleuric 
aspect  of  the  Berith.  And  what  looks  like  synergism  hardly  deserves 
this  evil  name,  if  it  is  remembered  that  die  covenant  rests  in  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  basis  of  the  accomplished  redemption.  By 
emphasizing  these  points  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  majesty  and 
the  monergism  are  not  also  there  in  the  conception.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  differ  from  the  author  in  finding  them  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  no  less  than  in  the  Greek.  Notwithstanding  all  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  two-sidedness  of  the  Berith,  Scripture  always 
so  represents  it  that  the  Berith  in  its  origin  and  in  the  determination 
of  its  content  is  not  two-sided  but  based  on  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
In  our  opinion  the  whole  richness  of  the  idea  in  a  religious  point  of 
view  can  only  be  appreciated  by  making  the  sovereiirn  and  the  conde- 
scending aspects  of  it  illuminate  and  accentuate  each  odier.  That  the 
sovereign  majestic  procedure  issues  in  condescension  and  fellow- 
ship of  life, — this  is  that  religious  treasure  which  the  covenant-4dea 
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carries  in  itself.  That  the  moncrgism  and  the  majesty  are  con- 
sciously present  to  -the  Old  Testament  mind  appears  from  the  many 
passages  where  Berith  assumes  the  meaning  of  "ordinance^  **dispo&i- 
tion".  We  regret  that  the  author  bas  not  been  faithfti!  la  the  Erlangen- 
tradition,  as  represented  by  Von  Hofmann,  in  emphasizing  this,  as 
at  least  a  prominent  strand  of  the  Old  Testament  usage,  and  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  he  could  well  avoid  recognizing  this,  since  the  same 
arguments  derived  from  the  synonymies  and  constructions  to  which  he 
appeals  on  pp.  20  fif*  in  proof  of  the  frequency  of  this  meaning  in  LXX 
can  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  the  original  Hebrew,  for  the 
synonyms  and  the  constructions  are  there  precisely  the  same.  That 
the  two  ideas  of  *'covenant"  and  "authoritative  disposition"  which 
met  in  the  same  word  can  have  been  kept  separated  in  the 
religious  sphere  without  the  one  coloring  the  other  is  impossible  to 
believe.  What  the  author  therefore  puts  in  contrast  as  two  successive 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  idea,  we  would  prefer  to  regard  as 
two  coexisting  elements  present  in  the  religious  idea  from  the  outset, 
with  varyingly  distributed  prominence  or  emphasis*  The  "dispositions- 
idea  is  not  a  product  of  the  later  period.  What  we  would  say  is  that  the 
Greek  period  through  its  choice  of  the  word  Sta^#ny  to  render 
Berith  gave  to  this  element  a  more  pointed,  but  also  a  more  one- 
sided, expression.  In  doing  this  it  expressed  nothing  new,  but  it  ex- 
posed people  to  the  danger  of  understanding  less  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment meant  to  convey.  The  question,  whether  the  average  Greek 
New  Testament  mind  remained  able  to  perceive  the  covenant-aspect 
of  the  idea,  notwithstanding  the  hindering  associations  of  the  every- 
day usage  of  ^ttt^if^,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide.  The  author  ad- 
mits that  the  use  of  Stn^'inj  as  ''contract,  agreement'*  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  pre-  and  extra-biblical  Greek.  And  on  the  other 
hand  he  also  has  to  admit  that  ^$^ky}  in  the  sense  of  "disposition" 
has  not  yet  been  found  up  to  date  outside  of  the  biblical  documents. 
We  would  not,  however,  lay  stress  on  either  of  these  tw»o  points  in 
considering  the  above  question,  for  the  former  use  was  certaihly  rare, 
and  the  non-occurrence  of  the  noun  in  the  latter  sense  must  be,  as  the 
author  observes,  accidental,  since  the  corresponding  middle  verb  fre- 
quently has  this  meaning.  The  main  point  is.  whether  the  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  even  in  the  Greek  would  not  necessarily  impress  the 
reader  very  vividly  with  the  fact  that  the  Swi^'ioy.  whatever  it  might 
be  in  secular  life,  had  its  own  specific  religious  associations,  among 
others  that  it  frequently  involved  an  agreement  between  God  and  his 
people.  If  the  Septuagint-translators  felt  this,  why  should  it  not  have 
been  felt  by  their  readers.  And  if  k  could  be  felt  by  the  Septuagint 
readers,  why  should  not  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  word  have 
perpetuated  itself  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Niew  Testament  speak- 
ers and  writers?  The  author  has  not  convinced  us,  that  in  all  cases 
of  the  New  Testament  use  the  notion  of  "covenant"  was  certainly  ab- 
sent from  the  mind.  That  our  Lord  in  the  words  instituting  the  supper, 
with  their  plain  reference  to  Ex,  xxiv.  was  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
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covenantal-character  written  so  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  transaction 
there  described,  we  find  it  exceedingly  hard  to  believe.  And  in  other 
instances  similar  doubts  arise  especially  in  connection  with  the  Sta$^ 
that  has  a  fuairtft  hi  Hebrews  (where  Behm  makes  ^Mtn/t  =  lyyvov 
without,  it  seems  to  us,  sufficient  warrant).  The  question  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  solution  without  taking  into  account  the 
possibilities  of  the  Aramaeic  idiom  having  supplied  a  word  either 
specifically  expressive  or  at  least  without  difficulty  understandable 
of  the  covenant-idea.  What  possibilities  in  this  line  existed  we  are 
not  competent  to  judge.  In  general  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  understanding  fiioft^  in  a  given  case  as 
"disposition"  is  not  without  more  equivalent  to  proving  that  it  can 
not  have  had  to  the  original  writers  or  readers  the  sense  or  the  as- 
sociations of  covenant 

In  regard  to  Gal.  iii.  15,  17  we  should  have  liked  to  have  more 
weight  attributed  to  Ramsay's  suggestion,  that  here  not  the  ordinary 
Roman  conception  of  a  "testament",  but  a  Graeco-Syrian  conception 
of  the  same,  according  to  which  a  fiiaft^fn;  made  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  adoption  was  from  the  outset  unalterable. 
How  the  Apostle's  argument  about  the  unalterableness  of  the  Sta^^m; 
given  to  Abraham,  after  once  it  was  made,  can  apply  to  the  Roman- 
law  testament,  which  so  long  as  the  author  lives  remains  subject  to 
alteration,  we  are  not  able  to  see.  To  our  surprise  the  author,  while 
dismissing  Ramsey's  suggestion  in  a  note,  does  not  himself  face  the 
difficulty  or  offer  any  other  solution. 

We  wish  to  say — and  that  not  perfunctorily  but  sincerely — that  the 
strictures  made  are  not  indicative  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  our 
part  of  the  high  quality  and  unustial  instructiveness  of  the  author's 
work.  The  present  treatise  has  the  same  merits  even  to  a  stronger 
degree  that  distinguished  the  author's  previous  contribution  on  the 
"Handauflegung  im  Neuen  Testamenf*  noticed  by  us  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Review.  No  New  Testament  scholar  will  peruse 
either  without  substantial  profit 

Princeton,  Geerbakdus  Vos. 


Die  Gcisteskultur  von  Tarsos  im  augusteischen  Zeitalter.  Mit  Be- 
rucksichtigung  der  paulinischen  Schriften  (Forschungen  zur  Re- 
ligion und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments.  Neue 
Folge.  2.  Heft).  Von  Lie.  Hans  Bohlig,  Gsrmnasial-Oberlehrer 
in  Dresden.  Mit  Abbildungen  im  Text  Gottingen:  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht.    1913.    Pp.  178. 

Every  biography  of  Paul  must  begin  with  Tarsus.  And  it  must 
begin  with  a  puzzling  problem.  What  kind  of  influence  did  Tarsus 
exert  upon  the  greatest  of  her  citizens?  With  a  view  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  Bohlig  has  entered  upon  a  systematic  study  of 
the  religious  and  philosophical  ctilture  of  Tarsus  at  the  time  when 
Paul  was  one  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  division  •f  the  study,  which  is  devoted  to  the  popular 
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fion  of  Tarsus,  the  most  interesting  figure  is  Sandan,  the  chief 
representative  of  the  **active  gods"  as  distinguished  from  the  "exalted 
|ods'**  (For  the  distinction,  Bohlig  refers  in  an  interesting  way  to 
^Acts  xiv.)  According  to  BohJjg,  he  is  closely  related  to  or  identical 
with  the  Hittite  divinity  Teschup.  Originally,  Bohlig  believes,  he  was 
a  vegetation  god,  and  h  essentially  the  same  as  the  god  which  in 
Syria  was  called  Adonis,  in  Phrygia  Attis,  in  Egypt  Osiris,  and  in 
Babylon  Tammnz.  When  Greek  culture  made  itself  felt  in  Tarsus, 
Sandan  was  identified  more  or  less  closely  with  Hercules.  Hercules, 
however,  was  originally  quite  distinct,  and  the  union  between  the  two 
was  never  really  completed.  The  dying  and  subsequent  exaltation  of 
Sandan,  Bohlig  believes,  stands  in  striking  analogy  to  the  Pauline 
conception  of  the  death  and  exaltation  of  QirisL  But  in  the  present 
monograph  Bohlig  does  not  try  to  develop  the  significance  of  the 
parallel  (compare  p.  i68,  where  apparently  the  Pauline  Qiristology 
is  derived  not  from  the  pagan  conception,  but  from  the  Jewish  idea 
of  the  Messiah  plus  the  Damascus  vision).  Bohlig  believes,  how- 
ever, that  PauFs  frequent  application  of  the  term  Kvpto^  to  Christ 
may  well  have  been  induced  by  the  religious  uses  to  which  the  word 
was  put  in  Tarsus* 

Considerable  attention  is  devoted,  of  course,  to  the  mystery  cults. 
Here  the  sources  are  confessedly  even  more  meagre  than  they  are 
for  the  popular  religion.  But  Bohlig  is  pretty  confident  that  not  only 
other  mysteries  but  also  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  were  prevalent  in 
Cilicia  in  the  first  century.  What  is  more,  he  is  coniidcnt  that  the 
mysteries  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  religion  of  PauK 
The  Pauline  idea  of  union  with  Christ  and  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit  are  to  be  explained  not  by  Palestinian  Judaism,  but  by 
Syrio-Hellemstic  mysticism,  tempered,  it  is  true,  ^nd  prevented 
from  being  non-ethical  by  the  religious  genius  of  Paul  working  on 
the  basis  of  his  Jewish  inheritance. 

Paul's  conception  of  the  cosmos  is  btiilt,  Bohlig  believes,  on  Aryan 
rather  than  Semitic  lines.  The  Aryan  conception  is  built  upon  the 
numbers  three  and  nine,  the  Semitic  upon  seven  and  twelve.  And 
Paul  has  three  heavens,  not  seven.  The  Aryan  number  three  can 
be  discovered  in  almost  numberless  places  in  Paul  if  one  will  only 
search.  And  Bohlig  has  searched.  He  has  pressed  into  service 
"Jews,  Gentiles  and  elect'*,  "not  many  wise  according  to  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble",  **but  ye  were  washed,  but  ye 
were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified",  to  say  nothing  of  the  benedic- 
tion in  Second  Corinthians  and  "faith,  hope,  lovc'M 

A  special  section  is  devoted  to  the  Mithras  cult.  Through  it, 
Bohlig  believes,  a  number  of  important  Persian  ideas  found  their 
way  into  the  religion  of  Paul — for  example,  the  peculiar  idea  of 
"glory**  and  the  peculiar  contrast  between  light  and  darkness  or  truth 
and  falsehood. 

The  section  on  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  Tarsus,  with  a  description 
of  the  university,  is  illuminating.    Among  the  philosophers,  Atheno- 
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donis,  who  lived  just  before  the  time  of  Paul,  it  the  most  prominent 
figure.  As  for  tiie  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  upon  Paul, 
Bohlig  believes  that  it  is  sometimes  exaggerated.  Paul's  idea  of  the 
conscience,  it  is  true,  exhibits  a  striking  parallel  to  Stoicism,  though 
in  Paul  the  idea  has  been  greatly  enriched.  And  Paul's  doctrines  of 
the  natural  knowledge  of  God  and  of  natural  morality  are  probably 
influenced  to  some  degree  by  Stoicism.  But  in  general  where  the 
content  as  distinguished  from  the  terminology  of  Paul's  religion 
coincides  with  Stoicism,  the  contact  is  to  be  explained  by  a  common 
influence  of  Syrio-Hellenistic  mysticism.  Oriental  mysticism,  not  Greek 
philosophy,  is  the  important  factor  in  the  religion  of  Paul 

In  the  instructive  section  on  the  Judaism  of  Tarsus,  Bohlig  em- 
phasizes the  difference  between  the  Judaism  of  the  dispersion  and  the 
Judaism  of  Palestine,  and  brings  Paul  into  connection  with  Hie  former 
radier  than  with  the  latter.  "The  Jewish  ideas  of  Paul  were  de- 
rived not  from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Tarsus  and  from  the  dispersion 
in  general.  Paul's  connection  with  the  disciples  of  Gamaliel  was 
only  an  episode  in  his  life"  (p.  i66).  Much  of  the  influence  which 
Stoicism  and  oriental  religion  exerted  upon  Paul  was  not  direct, 
Bohlig  believes,  but  was  probably  mediated  by  Tarsan  Judaism.  For 
the  Jewish  schools  of  Tarsus  were  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
Hellenistic  culture  of  the  day.  Bohlig's  employment  of  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  the  law  as  a  proof  that  he  belongs  not  with  Palestinian 
Judaism  but  with  the  more  liberal  Judaism  of  the  dispersion  is  open 
to  special  criticism.  The  liberal  attitude  assumed  by  the  Christian 
Paul  towards  the  ceremonial  law  is  most  emphatically  not  to  be 
explained  as  due  even  in  part  to  the  exigencies  of  Jewish  missionary 
activity.  Such  a  view  loses  sight  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
facts  in  Paul's  religious  experience.  Paul's  very  emancipation  from 
the  law  is  to  be  explained  as  starting  from  the  strictest  conceivable 
conception  of  the  law.  And  in  minimizing  Paul's  connection  with 
Palestinian  Judaism,  Bohlig  has  perhaps  done  scant  justice  not  only 
to  the  book  of  Acts,  but  also  to  Paul's  own  testimony  in  Galatians, 
Second  Corinthians  and  Philippians.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  of  enormous 
importance  that  Paul  was  bom  in  Tarsus,  not  Jerusalem.  As  a  Jew 
of  the  dispersion  he  was  specially  fitted  for  the  Gentile  mission.  What 
Bohlig  says  in  this  connection  about  Paul's  speech  at  Athens,  for 
example,  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Paul's  actual  education  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem  and  the 
education  which  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
Palestine,  though  important,  must  not  be  exaggerated. 

In  view  of  the  rather  radical  position  which  Bohlig  assumes  with 
regard  to  Paul's  connection  with  pagan  religion,  his  attitude  towards 
the  book  of  Acts  is  especially  interesting.  He  is  inclined  to  hold  a 
high  view  of  its  historical  value.  Thus  on  page  159  (footnote  i)  he 
defends  with  considerable  vigor  the  report  which  Acts  makes  of 
Paul's  speech  at  Athens.  And  this  is  only  one  instance  among  many. 
So  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bohlig  speaks  (p.  158)  with  approval 
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of  the  tendency  in  recent  criticistn  towards  a  higher  estimate  of  Acts. 

In  its  most  characteristic  theses  with  regard  to  the  religion  of 
Paul,  Bohlift's  monograph  is  decidedly  unconvincing.  But  it  brings 
important  and  interesting  information  about  the  world  in  which  Paul 
lived 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machek. 


Les  Actes  de  Paul  et  s^s  Let f res  ai^ocryf^hes  (Les  Apocryphes  du 
Nouveati  Testament  publies  sous  la  EHrection  de  J*  Bous<iuet  ct 
E.  Amann).  Introduction,  Tcxtes,  Traduction  et  Commentaire. 
Par  LtoN  VouAUx,  Agrege  de  rUniversite,  Profcsseur  au  College 
de  la  Malgrange.  Paris:  Librairic  Letou^cy  et  And.  1913,  Pp. 
vii,  384^ 

This  is  a  critical  text  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  with  Appendices  treat- 
ing of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiccans,  the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians, 
and  the  Correspondence  of  Seneca  and  Paul.  The  text  is  accompanied 
by  a  critical  digest  of  readings  and  authorities  on  the  left  page,  the 
right  containing  conveniently  the  translation  and  commentary.  The 
Introduction  discusses  the  contents  of  the  Acts ;  the  text  and  versions ; 
the  patristic  testimony  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  century;  the  char- 
acter and  doctrinal  contents;  the  primitive  condition  of  the  text  and 
its  integrity;  the  author,  place  and  date  of  composition;  its  points 
of  contact  with  the  New  Testament  and  its  historical  value;  the 
legend  of  Thekia;  the  influence  of  the  Acts,  and  concludes  with  a 
bibliography.  The  author  thinks  the  Acts  in  its  original  form  was 
Catholic  and  not  Gnostic  (vs.  Lipsius),  heretical  traits  appearing  in 
the  later  Latin  versions.  In  character  it  is  distinctly  romantic  not 
historical,  although  Thckia  like  Paul  was  a  real  person.  It  was 
written  about  the  years  160-170  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  at  Pisidian 
Antioch  and  by  a  priest  [according  to  TertuUian,  a  presbyter].  M, 
Vouaux  says  (p.  132)  :  *'We  conclude  brie%.  The  Ada  Pauti  is 
simply  a  pious  romance  of  two  real  persons,  one  of  whom,  St.  Thckia* 
is  known  only  from  this  source.  !t  would  be  an  illusion  to  seek  in 
it  authentic  narratives.  Did  the  priest  of  Asia  who  composed  this 
work  desire  it  to  pass  as  history?  So  it  would  seem  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  deposition  [according  to  TertuUian],  for  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  proceed  thus  if,  having  only  in  view  the 
edification  of  believers,  h^  had  given  it  out  as  his  own  production. 
In  any  event  he  attained  his  end  in  the  following  centuries  only  for 
the  details  of  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Thekia.  To  us  who 
can  not  accept  even  these  he  has  rendered  a  service  of  which  he 
scarcely  thought;  he  has  thrown  light  upon  the  spirit  of  certain 
Christian  communities  of  the  second  century  but  little  known  and 
plunged  almost  completely  into  the  shadow  by  the  scarcity  of 
authentic  documents." 

Princeton,  William  P.  Armstkong. 
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Glaube  und  Unglaube  m  der  IVeltgeschichie,  Etn  Kommentar  zu 
Atigustins  De  Civitate  Dei.  Mit  emem  Exkun:  Fniitio  Dei,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und  der  Mystik.  Von 
Heinkich  Scholz,  Lizentiat  und  Privatdozent  der  Theologie  an 
der  Universitat  Berlin.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buch- 
handlung.     191 1.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  244. 

A  Study  of  Augustine's  Versions  of  Genesis,  A  Dissertation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Liter- 
ature in  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Department  of  Latin).  By  John  S.  McIntosb.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  x,  13a 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  only  of  each  of  tiiese  excellent  dis- 
sertations, both  of  which  have  originated  in  academic  tasks,  and  both 
of  which— though  in  unequal  degrees— advance  our  knowledge  of 
Augustine,  the  greatest  man,  Adolf  Hamack  tells  us,  that,  between 
Paul  the  Apostle  and  Luther  the  Reformer,  God  has  given  to  His 
church.  A  few  words  are  all  that  need  to  be  said  of  Dr.  Mcintosh's 
useful  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  text  of  Augustine's  Genesis;  and 
Lizentiat  Scholz's  Study  of  the  City  of  God  requires  so  much  to  be 
said  of  it  to  do  it  justice,  that  it  is  best  to  pass  it  by  in  the  mean- 
time with  only  a  general  intimation  of  its  aim  and  contents. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Dr.  Mcintosh's  dissertation  is  only 
an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come.  He  has  planned  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  Augustine's  Genesis,  in  its  origin,  relations,  and  linguistic 
character,  and  he  promises  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  die  complete 
work.  What  he  gives  us  now  is  the  reconstructed  text,  with  its 
variants,  and  a  study  of  its  Latinity  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
source  of  its  peculiarities.  The  reconstruction  of  the  text  seems  to 
us  to  be  admirably  done.  Of  course  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference 
to  readings  from  long  over  those  from  short  quotations;  but  we  do 
not  so  clearly  see  why  readings  in  conformity  with  the  Lxx  should  be 
preferred  to  those  that  diverge  from  it;  and  we  regret  that  all  the 
instances  of  the  recurrence  of  readings  have  not  been  recorded.  The 
conclusion  which  Dr.  Mcintosh  draws  from  a  study  of  the  variations 
in  Augustine's  citations  is  that  he  used  more  than  one  codex,  but  that 
these  codices  were  recensions  of  a  single  original  version,  and  not 
representatives  of  independent  translations.  This  goes  to  support  the 
view  that  the  Old  Latin  Version  was  in  essence  a  single  version, 
though  made  the  object  of  much  reworking.  From  his  careful  study 
of  the  Latinity  of  Augustine's  Genesis  Dr.  Mcintosh  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  it  as  "colloquial" :  "the  language 
throughout  is  determined  by  the  Greek  originals  and  the  popular 
element  from  the  nature  of  things  is  confined  in  great  part  to  the 
admixture  of  words  and  word-formations  common  in  Vulgar  Latin, 
but  found  also  in  much  of  the  literature  of  this  period"  (p.  123-4). 
Dr.  Mcintosh  has  not  attained  to  that  clearness  and  precision  of  style 
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which  is  an  ornament  to  Ihe  philologist;  and  his  book  is  badly 
printed.  Misprints,  fortunately  few  in  ihe  Latin  text,  occur  far  too 
frequently  elsewhere;  proper  names  suffer  severely  (the  Latin  form 
**Remis"  p,  I,  stirely  should  be  modernized.  **Reims";  "Hausleiter" 
p.  2  should  be  **Haiissleiter** ;  **Reinkcn",  p,  6,  should  be  Reinkens; 
"McClean",  p.  70,  should  be  McLean;  "Koffmann**,  p.  14,  should  be 
Koffmanc),  and  there  arc  other  disturbing  slips   (e.g„  p,   11,  line   16, 

I  "volume",  should  be  volumes;  p.  121,  line  6  from  bottom,  *'Grecism" 
should  be  *'Grecisms'').  We  trust  both  matters  will  be  looked  to  in 
the  completer  study  to  follow. 

Lie.  Scholi's  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  thought  of  Augustine,  The  title-page  advises  us 
that  it  is  "a  commentary  on  tlie  De  Chi  fate  DeV\  It  also  advises 
us  of  the  view  taken  of  that  great  book.  It  is  not.  Lie.  Scholz  thinks, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  spoken  of,  the  first  sketch  of  a  universal  philosophy 
of  history,  but  above  everything  an  apology  for  Christianity — "the  last 
and  greatest  apology  of  the  ancient  church" — which  only  utilizes  the 
philosophy  of  history  as  an  instrument  of  apologetics.  "The  work 
of  the  City  of  God  is  a  universal  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity,  marshalled  with  all  the  resources  of  the  spirit  and  power, 
presented  under  the  battle-figure  of  a  giant-struggle  {GigantOfnachic) 
of  faith  and  unbelief  in  the  world-history"  (p.  iv)  :  **a  philosophy 
of  the  forces  and  activities  of  faith  and  unbelief  in  the  world  of 
visible  and  invisible  things"  (p,  193),  Though  he  calls  his  work  a 
'"commentary",  it  does  not  pursue  the  method  of  glossological  com- 
ment, but  takes  the  form  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  presuppositions, 
fundamental  notions,  contents,  and  thematic  development  of  the  work 
with  which  it  deals.  "The  twenty-two  Books  of  the  City  of  God,** 
we  read  at  the  end  of  all,  ^*are  the  valedictory  of  a  decaying  and  the 

[  f  rolcgomcna  to  a  new  civilization.  The  new  civilization  was  Christi- 
anity, For  it  Augustine  had  striven,  bo  it  he  had  handed  on  the  foun- 
daHons  upon  which  it  could  rise  on  high,  higher  than  he  himself  had 
any  premonition  of,  Augustine  thought  well  of  his  sketch;  the 
echo  which  his  ideas  found  could  teach  him  thst  he  had  not  written 
in  vain.  But  it  is  the  greatness  of  humility  which  speaks  in  his  self- 
judgment;  this  work  so  rich  in  spirit  and  power  closes  with  a  simple 
confession  to  the  God  who  made  him  what  he  is, — ^"to  Him  to  whom 
earth  and  heaven   lift  their  hands*."   (p.   I9S)- 

Th^ere  is  attached  to  the  book  at  the  end  an  appendix,  originally 
begun  as  a  footnote  but  expanded  into  a  little  treatise,  on  the  "Fniitio 
Dei",  which  is  described  as  a  "contribution  to  the  history  of  theology 
Gtid  mysticism"  (pp.  1^-2,15).  "The  exposition  of  this  important, 
momentous,  epoch-making  idea'\  Lie.  Scholz  remarks,  "has  never  so 
far  as  I  know  been  connectedly  undertaken.  ,  .  .  The  following  treat- 
ment is  only  a  first  sketch  of  the  matter,'*  It  is  nevertheless  full  of 
details  and  most  suggestive.  At  one  point,  however,  it  is  defective. 
Justice  is  done  to  Calvin's  emphasis  upon  the  conception  (p.  226),  but 
the  place  it  takes  in  Reformed  thought  in  general  is  somewhat  skimped. 
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It  if  not  the  Westminster  catechisms  alone  which  place  the  "enjoyment 
of  God"  by  the  side  of  the  "glorifying"  of  Him,  in  the  declaration  of 
"the  chief  end  of  man"  (see  this  Rkview,  Oct,  1906,  pp.  s6s  seq.),  and, 
were  it  through  its  catechetics  only,  the  Reformed  churches  have 
taught  generation  after  generation  not  merely  to  live  for  God's  glory 
but  to  find  all  their  joy  in  life  and  death,  in  this  life  and  the  next, 
only  in  Him. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wabfuld. 

Elchasai.  Bin  Religionsstifter  und  sein  Werk.  Beitrage  zur  judischen 
christlichen  und  allgemeinen  Religionsgeschichte,  von  Wilhelm 
Brandt.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung.  1912. 
Pp.  vi,  182.    M.  7.50,  gob.  M.  8.50. 

The  Elkesaites  have  usually  been  regarded  as  a  Jewish  Christian 
sect,  which  has  sometimes  been  held  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius.  According  to 
Brandt,  however,  the  sect  was  originally  not  Jewish  Christian  at  all, 
but  simply  Jewish.  Elkesai,  the  founder,  flourished  about  100  A.D. 
The  attempts  to  discredit  the  tradition  of  an  early  origin  of  the  sect 
are  emphatically  to  be  rejected.  For  the  prophecy  with  regard  to 
the  third  year  of  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Elkesai,  is  an  un- 
fulfilled prophecy,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  invented  at  a 
later  time.  The  Elkesai  book  was  compiled  soon  after  Elkesai's  death 
from  brief  notes  for  which  the  founder  himself  was  responsible. 
Elkesai  started  from  Judaism,  but  claimed  to  be  tiie  bearer  of  a  new 
revelation,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  feature  was  a  peculiar 
form  of  baptism.  The  origin  of  the  Elkesaite  baptism  is  obscure.  At 
any  rate,  the  movement  begun  by  Elkesai  was  no  mere  Jewish  sect,  but 
a  separate  religion,  though  its  separateness  found  complete  outward 
expression  only  at  a  time  considerably  after  the  death  of  the  founder. 
At  first,  the  movement  spread  among  Aramaic-speaking  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians.  But  soon  it  made  its  way  also  among  bilingual 
Syrians — whether  heathen,  Christian  or  Jewish-— and  by  them  the 
Elkesai  book  was  translated,  with  modifications,  from  Aramaic  into 
Greek.  So  active  was  the  propaganda  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  leadership  of  a  certain 
Alcibiades,  to  extend  it  among  the  Catholic  Christians  of  the  West 
To  this  end  the  book  was  modified  so  as  to  give  at  least  a  vague 
impression  of  Christian  Christology.  These  Christian  elements,  there- 
fore, had  no  place  in  the  original  work  of  Elkesai,  and  never  formed 
a  really  fundamental  part  of  the  tenets  of  ^e  movement,  but  were 
added  merely  in  the  interests  of  a  propaganda  among  Christians. 
Elkesai  himself,  in  order  to  win  over  the  Jewish  Christians,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  a  representation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  giant  figures  which  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision. 
The  propaganda  in  the  West  resulted  in  complete  failure,  but  in  the 
East  the  religion  of  Elkesai  persisted  long,  and  althot^h  it  did  not 
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nt  important  in  the  general  history  of  religion,  is  interesting 
because  "it  alone  affords  an  answer  to  the  inevitable  question  as  to 
what  became  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Qiristian  communities 
in  Palestine", 

The  monograph,  of  which  the  above  is  a  brief  summary^  is  a  bold 
attempt  at  reconstruction  of  an  exceedingly  obscure  chapter  in  the 
history  of  religion.  Whether  the  attempt  is  successful  must  be  de- 
termined by  subsequent  investigation.  For  the  fundamental  conten- 
tion of  Brandt,  that  Elkesai  was  not  Jewish  Christian  but  Jewish,  a 
passage  in  Epiphanius,  fuicr.  xix,  3,  seems  to  aflford  the  most  direct 
support.  In  that  passage,  Epiphanius  seems  to  say  that  he  can  find 
in  the  Elkesai  book  no  direct  identification  of  the  ''Christ"*  who  is 
called  **the  great  King"  with  Jesus.  Although  perhaps  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  was  in  the  book  (in  the  form  known  to 
Epiphanius)  no  direct  recognition  of  Jesus  at  all,  yet  the  passage  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention.  But  unless  Elkesai  was  a 
professing  Christian  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  the  astonishingly 
rapid  spread  of  his  doctrines  among  Aramaic -speaking  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. According  to  Brandt  (p,  62),  **the  Jewish  Christians  cast  of 
the  Jordan  had  become  all  of  them  followers  of  Elkesai",  Despite 
what  Brandt  says  (loc.  cit,)  in  explanation,  this  wholesale  apostacy  to 
a  non-Christian  religion  remains  very  extraordinary. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  problems  of  Jewish  Christianity  will 
ever  be  finally  solved,  Tivo  new  solutions  of  some  of  the  most 
puzzling  of  the  problems  have  just  been  proposed.  One  is  offered  in 
the  monograph  now  under  review,  the  other  appears  in  Schmidtke*8 
important  work  on  the  Jewish  Christian  gospels,  which  was  sum- 
marized in  the  Princeton  Theolocical  Review,  vol  x,  191 2,  pp,  574- 
580.  Both  solutions  are  widely  different  from  those  that  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  measyre  of  acceptance  before,  and  where  they 
overlap  they  display  by  no  means  perfect  agreement  with  each  other* 
At  any  rate  both  Brandt  and  Schmidtke  deserve  careful  attention  from 
subsequent  investigators. 

For  Brandt's  monograph,  compare  the  review  by  Harnack,  in 
Thfohgische  Littmturstitung,  191 2,  columns  683-685,  and  also 
Brandt's  article  on  *'Elkesaites"  in  the  Encydopaidia  of  Religion  and 
Eihics, 

Princeton,  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


Arthur    T,    Pierson,    a   Biography    by    His    Son,    Delavan    Leonard 
PiERSON.     Fleming  H.  Revel!,  New  York  City,    Bvo;  illustrated, 

cloth,  pp.  333.     $150  ««, 

Only  those  who  have  carefully  read  this  notable  biography  can 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Pierson,  or  can  determine 
his  rightful  place  in  the  history  of  the  modem  church.  His  abilities 
were  so  versatile,  his  lines  of  service  so  varied,  his  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity so  widely  separated,  that  only  such  a  comprehensive  lurvey  as 
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is  afforded  by  this  book  can  suggest  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Even  many  who  in  other  years  may  have  thought  that  they 
knew  him  best  will  be  surprised  at  the  revelation  of  an  inner  life,  the 
true  character  of  which  was  unknown.  To  attempt  such  a  survey, 
and  to  reveal  such  a  life  was  a  diiiicult  task  for  a  son  who  would 
naturally  be  tempted  either  to  undue  constraint  or  to  exaggeration. 
That  the  endeavor  has  been  remarkably  successful  is  attested  by  the 
large  number  of  readers  who  already  have  found  in  this  volume  not 
only  a  tribute  of  affection,  but  a  careful  recital  of  facts,  and  an  in- 
spiring portrayal  of  a  truly  noble  character. 

We  are  shown  the  faithful  pastor  and  teacher  as  he  ministers  to 
his  church  in  Binghamton,  Water  ford,  Detroit,  Indianapolis  and  Phil- 
adelphia; we  hear  the  exponent  of  higher  Christian  life  and  exper- 
ience as  he  speaks  at  Niagara,  Northfield,  Mild-May,  and  Keswick; 
we  listen  to  the  brilliant  preacher  who  for  two  years  successfully 
continues  the  work  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  in  the  great  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  London;  we  wonder  at  the  diligence  of  die  busy  writer, 
editor,  author;  we  follow  the  ardent  advocate  of  missions  on  his  long 
tours  through  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  America.  We  conclude 
the  whole  survey  with  a  new  and  deep  impression,  first,  of  Dr. 
Pierson's  passionate  love  for  Biible  study  and  exposition,  and  his 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  and  inspired 
word  of  God;  secondly,  of  his  self-denying  generosity  and  his  real 
joy  in  giving  to  the  support  of  Christian  work;  thirdly,  of  his  con- 
tinued consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  conviction  of 
the  reality  and  power  of  prayer;  fourthly,  of  his  constant  effort  to 
attain  truer  holiness  and  more  complete  victory  over  sin ;  fifthly,  of  his 
patient  and  heroic  industry  and  the  persevering  cultivation  of  natural 
talents;  sixthly,  of  his  breadth  of  sympathy  and  his  delight  in  the 
personal  and  helpful  ministries  which  resulted  in  such  wide  usefulness ; 
seventh,  of  his  consuming  eagerness  to  hasten  the  evangelization  of 
the  world.  We  appreciate  how  justly  he  has  been  called  "A  Spiritual 
Warrior  Mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  A  Leader  in  the  Modem  Mis- 
sionary Crusade". 

Princeton,  C.  R.  Eanif  an. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Foundations.  A  Statement  of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms  of  Modem 
Thought.  By  Seven  Oxford  Men— B.  H.  Streeter,  R,  Brook, 
W.  H.  MoBERLY,  R.  G.  Parsons,  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  H.  S. 
Talbot,  W.  Temple.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited 
1913.  8vo;  pp.  xi,  538. 
The  character  of  this  book  is   fairly  intimated  by  its  title.     The 

"Seven  Oxford  Men**   who  have  written   it  describe  themselves  as 
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young  men ;  and^  as  young  men,  they  conceive  their  place  to  be  in  the 
advance-line  of  progress.  They  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  church 
to  which  they  belong ;  they  are  loyal  in  heart  to  that  church ;  but  they 
consider  that  the  iiature  of  their  responsibility  is  of  a  diflferent  kind 
from  that  of  older  men.  It  may  be  the  part  of  older  men  to  conserve 
what  has  been  attained;  to  the  younger  men  belongs  the  task  of 
leading  on  to  what  is  yet  to  be  acquired;  their  responsibility  is  "tbt 
rcsponsibiJity  of  making  experiments".  And  the  times  in  which  wc 
find  ourselves  living  call  loudly  for  experiments*  They  are  times  of 
transition.  The  Victorian  age  is  gone;  and  the  assumptions  on  which 
Victorian  religion  was  built  up  have  been  dissipated.  What  was 
thought  to  be  the  bed-rock  has  become  shifting  sand.  A  new  world 
has  come  into  being,  a  new  world  which  is  asking  questions.  The 
repetition  of  old  answers  can  serve  no  purpose.  New  answers  must 
be  framed,  and  these  answers  must  be  couched  in  the  "terms  of 
modern  thought".  Voimg  men,  children  of  the  new  age,  cannot 
breathe  "the  atmosphere  of  pre-*critical'  and  pre*Darwinian  religion". 
They  think  in  other  terms;  they  mitst  at  least  attempt  to  express  what 
they  think  in  the  terms  of  the  thought-world  in  which  they  live. 
And,  indeed,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  if  Christianity  cannot  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  this  new  thought- world,  Christianity  is  doomed.  Men  of 
the  lime  are  under  the  stress  of  a  great  obligation^  therefore,  at  least 
to  attempt  to  pour  the  old  wine  of  Christianity  into  the  new  bottles 
of  modern  thought. 

Adventuring  upon  this  necessary  task  of  transfusion,  our  ^*Seven 
Oxford  Men'*  present  us  with  nine  trial  essays.  They  "do  not  profess 
to  have  covered  the  whole  field".  They  have  confined  themselves  to 
the  problems  which  seemed  to  them  the  most  fundamental,  or  on 
which  they  felt  they  had  something  to  offer.  And  they  speak  mod- 
estly of  what  they  offer :  it  is  not  put  forward  as  the  solution,  but 
only  as  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  they  have 
approached.  The  nine  essays  which  are  given,  after  a  general  cx- 
poskion  of  the  modern  situation  calling  for  restatement  of  funda- 
mental principles,  treat  in  turn  of  "the  Bible",  "the  Historic  Christ", 
"the  Interpretation  of  the  Christ  in  the  New  Testament",  "the 
Divinity  of  Christ*',  "the  Atonement'*,  "the  Church",  "the  Principle  of 
Authority*',  "God  and  the  Absolute".  Probably  only  a  coterie  of 
Anglican  writers — among  Protestants  at  least — would  have  hit  upon 
just  this  series  of  topics,  when  dealing  with  Christian  fundamentals; 
could  have  chosen  to  write  of  the  Church,  for  example,  instead  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  could  have  separated  "the  Principle  of  Authority" 
so  far  from  "the  Bible"  and  attached  it  so  closely  to  "the  Church". 
Certainly  the  "Critical"  preoccupation  is  very  prominent.  And  one 
will  naturally  wonder  how,  in  this  age  of  Psychological  investigation, 
even  so  short  a  scries  of  fundamental  problems  could  be  outlined 
without  including  a  single  topic  belonging  to  the  subjective  life,— not 
Sin»  for  example,  or  any  of  the  great  stages  or  steps  of  the  recovery 
of  the  soul  from  sin  to  holiness.    The  disclaimer  of  all  pretention  to 
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have  covered  the  whole  field  must  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind  here; 
as  must  also  the  fact  that  the  book  is  not  altogether  silent  on  these 
great  subjects.  If  they  are  not  made  the  subjects  of  separate  essays, 
they  come  up  for  discussion  incidentally,  sometimes  for  rather  full 
discussion.  Sin  for  instance  is  discussed  as  fully  as  its  own  proper 
subject  in  the  essay  on  "the  Atonement",  and  the  essay  entitled  ''the 
Interpretation  of  the  Christ  in  the  New  Testament"  is  almost  a 
brief  sketch  of  New  Testament  Theology.  Meanwhile  the  precise 
series  of  topics  selected  for  professed  discussion  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  is  also  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed.  Some  explanation 
is  given  in  the  brief  introduction  of  the  rather  odd  postponement  of 
the  discussion  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  end.  This  amounts 
to  saying  that  it  was  thought  best  to  examine  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  the  actual  sources  from  which  Christians  have  derived  their 
conception  of  God  before  the  validity  of  the  belief  in  God  itself  was 
brought  to  the  question.  This  would  seem  a  natural  ordering  of  the 
material  if  a  negative  conclusion  all  along  the  line  w«re  aimed  at;  it 
seems  to  us  an  unnatural  order  since  it  is  a  positive  conclusion  that 
is  aimed  at. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  Christians  of  to-day  must  state  their  Chris* 
tian  belief  in  terms  of  modern  thought.  Every  age  has  a  language 
of  its  own  and  can  speak  no  other.  Mischief  comes  only  when,  in- 
stead of  stating  Christian  belief  in  terms  of  modem  thought,  an  effort 
is  made,  rather,  to  state  modern  thought  in  terms  of  Christian  belief. 
The  writers  of  this  volume  seem  not  to  have  escaped  this  danger. 
They  are  preoccupied  with  modem  thought  and  appear  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  must  be  assimilated  to  it  They  open  their  Introduction 
by  telling  us  that  "Christianity"  as  well  as  "its  traditional  theology" 
originated  in  a  past  of  outworn  conditions;  and  they  apparently  inti- 
mate as  the  condition  of  the  survival  of  "Christianity"  that  "its 
theology"  shall  not  be  "out  of  harmony  with  science,  philosophy,  and 
scholarship".  This  is,  of  course,  to  lay  down  an  impossible  condition, 
if  "Christianity"  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  any  determinate  content 
For  "science,  philosophy  and  scholarship"  are  not  stable  but  varying 
entities,  and  nothing  but  a  most  habile  chameleon  could  manage  to 
keep  in  harmony  with  them  from  age  to  age.  Of  course  what  is  meant 
is  our  own  "science,  philosophy  and  scholarship",— ^hich  seems  to 
be  only  a  naive  way  of  transferring  the  claim  of  infallibility  from 
"Christianity"  and  "its  theology"  to  ourselves.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, however,  than  that  a  Christianity  and  a  theology  which  are  closely 
in  harmony  with  the  "science,  philosophy  and  scholarship"  of  to-day 
will  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  "science,  philosophy  and  scholarship" 
of  to-morrow.  After  all,  is  it  not  enough  to  ask  that  "Christianity" 
and  "its  theology"  shall  be  in  harmony  with  tmth?  And  if  it  is  to  be 
in  harmony  with  truth,  must  it  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  all  the 
half-truths,  and  quarter-truths,  and  no  tmths,  which  pass  from  time 
to  time  for  truth,  while  truth  is  only  in  the  making?  A  "Christianity" 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  harmony  with  a  growing  "science,  philosophy 
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and  scholarship*',  beating  their  way  onward  by  a  process  of  trial  and 
correction,  must  be  a  veritable  nose  of  wax,  which  may  be  twisted  in 
every  direction  as  it  may  serve  our  purpose. 

The  question  is  of  course  a  Question  of  standard.  Is  our  stand- 
ard Christianity?  Or,  is  our  standard  our  own  "science,  philosophy 
and  scholarship",  that  is  to  say  the  congeries  of  notions  which  we 
have  taken  up  as  the  outcome  of  the  impact  upon  n&  of  the  results  of 
modern  investigation,  deeply  or  shallowly,  widely  or  narrowly,  un- 
derstandingty  or  misunderstandingly  assimilated?  If  we  hold  Girls'- 
tianity  to  be  true,  we  shall  naturally  sit  loosely  to  the  ''science, 
philosophy  and  scholarship"  of  any  passing  moment,  so  far  as  it 
seems  to  traverse  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  look  forward  to  the 
better  day  when  trial  and  correction  shall  be  over  and  the  unity  of 
truth  shall  be  vindicated  by  its  manifested  harmony.  H  we  do  not 
hold  Christianity  to  be  true,  we  shall  naturally  substitute  for  it  the 
findings  of  the  momentarily  accepted  "science,  philosophy,  and  scholar- 
ship'^ as  at  least  provisionally  the  most  likely  hypothesis.  What  is 
a  standing  puzzle  is  why  we  should  wish  to  call  by  the  name  of 
*'Qiristianity"  these  provisional  findings  of  our  "science,  philosophy, 
and  scholarship"  substituted  for  it  If  "Christianity"  has  no  stable 
meaning,  the  name  has  no  content:  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  an  empty  name.  It  is  a  purely  formal  designation  for  whatever 
may  chance  in  any  age  or  in  any  company  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
conclusions  presumed  for  the  moment  to  he  commended  by  "science, 
philosophy,  and  scholarship".  Coteries  at  one  in  nothing  save  in  the 
lack  of  the  thing,  may  be  at  each  other's  throats  in  strife  over  the 
monopoly  of  the  name.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  that  "Chris- 
tianity" is  a  historical  entity  and  has  a  definite  content?  And  then, 
when  we  have  drifted  away  from  this  historical  entity  with  its  definite 
content,  just  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  we  arc  to  that  extent  no 
longer  "Christians"?  That  was»  for  example,  what  Strauss  did.  But 
that  is  not  now  the  fashion.  Men  nowadays  cheerfully  give  up  the 
substance,  but  never  the  name  of  Christianity.  Rudolf  Eucken  asks, 
"Can  we  still  be  Christians?*'  and  answers  with  emphasis,  Of  course  I 
but  the  "Christianity'*  we  embrace  must  be  a  very  different  Cliris- 
tianity  from  that  which  has  hitherto  borne  the  name.  So  also  Ernst 
Troltsch  declares  himself  still  a  "Christian"  (a  "free  Christian") 
though  his  Christianity  has  been  so  "refashioned"  that  it  has  become 
nothing  more  than  an  "immanent  theism"  the  quintessential  extract  of 
the  religious  development  of  mankind^  which  still  clings  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  only  because  it  needs  a  rallying  point  and  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  writers  of  our  present  volume 
have  drifted  away  from  Christianity  as  have  Rudolf  Eucken  and 
Ernst  Troltsch-  But  we  are  suggesting  that  they  have  in  common 
with  such  writers  the  tendency  to  employ  the  term  "Christianity"  to 
express  not  a  historical  entity  of  fixed  content,  but  just  what  they 
may  themselves  happen  to  l)elieve.  They  have  lost  to  this  extent  an 
objective  standard  of  what  Christianity  is. 
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How  completdy  they  have  lost  an  objective  standard  of  what 
Christianity  is  appears  at  once  from  the  first  essay  proper  in  the 
book,— that  on  "the  Bible".  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Brook. 
Its  central  contention  is  that  the  Bible  has  no  "authority^.  It  is 
simply  the  record  of  the  religious  experience  of  its  writers.  These 
writers  were  no  doubt  religious  geniuses,  and  their  religious  ex- 
perience is  therefore  in  a  sense  normative.  "We  go  to  the  Bible  in 
order  to  deepen  and  correct  our  religious  lives  by  the  aid  of  the 
Biblical  writers"  (p.  66).  "And  so  I  go  to  the  Bible,  as  others  have 
gone  before  me,  to  learn  from  those  who  have  heard  God  speak, 
seeking  by  their  help  to  see  the  vision  they  saw,  and  finding  in  their 
words  inspiration  and  power"  (p.  71).  In  this  sense  we  may  still 
speak  of  the  ''authority"  of  the  Bible.  '*Yet  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  ultimate  appeal  for  each  is  to  his  own  experience"  (p.  59). 
The  Bible  may  inspire,  it  cannot  directly  instruct:  we  go  to  it  specif- 
ically for  religion,  not  for,  say,  theology  (p.  68).  The  theology  of 
the  Bible  is  necessarily  very  inadequate:  our  own  may  be— one  would 
think,  must  be — better:  "in  some  ways  our  theology  may  be  more 
adequate  than  that  of  St.  Paul"  (p.  68).  But  not  our  religion.  We 
may,  nay  must,  kindle  our  flame  from  Paul's,  but  we  can  interpret 
the  implications  of  the  fire  once  enkindled  in  our  hearts  better  tiian 
he  could.  "We  can  learn  more  religion  from  the  humblest  saint", 
we  are  told,  "than  from  the  greatest  theologian"  (p.  68),  but  this  is 
only  half  of  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  us:  the  point  is  the 
entire  separation  of  saintliness  from  theology,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  lesson  we  are  expected  to  draw  from  the  illustration  is  that  we 
cannot  }eam  theology  even  from  the  greatest  saint  For  religion  "we 
may,  or  rather  we  must  go  to  St.  Paul",  for  example,  but  we  may 
safely  neglect  his  theology.  Theology  is  "the  intellectual  interpreta- 
tion" of  religion,  and  we  must  needs  do  our  own  interpreting,  and  wc 
feel  ourselves  better  equipped  for  the  task  than  Paul  was. 

Qearly  all  this  rests  on  a  fatally  false  conception  of  the  relation 
of  religion  and  theology.  "Theology"  we  are  told  crisply,  "is  the 
science  of  religion"  (p.  38).  Tdiis,  however,  it  of  course  just  is  not. 
Ex  vi  verbi  it  is  the  science  of  God.  It  most  decidedly  is  not  "the 
reflexions  upon  religious  experience,  the  attempt  to  interpret,  to  m- 
derstand,  and  to  systematize  it".  That  is  what  "the  science  of 
religion"  is— quite  a  different  thing  from  "theology".  What  theology 
is,  is  reflection  on  God  and  on  all  that  we  know  concerning  God. 
It  is  not  then  the  product  of  religion  any  more  than— or  indeed  as 
much  as — religion  is  the  product  of  it.  What  it  precisely  is,  b  the 
product  in  the  intellect  of  the  same  body  of  facts  of  whidi  religion 
is  the  product  in  the  life:  religion  and  theology  are  parallel  and 
interactive  products  of  the  same  body  of  facts  and  are  too  inti- 
mately related  to  be  separated  (cf.  p.  379).  One  would  like  to  see 
religion  defined  without  involving  theology.  Is  not  religion  the  re- 
action of  the  human  spirit  in  the  presence  of  God?  And  how  is  the 
human  spirit  to  be  in  the  presence  of  God  except  by  intellectual 
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apprelicnsion  ?  By  as  much  as  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  by 
that  much  he  cannot  react  to  objects  unperceivcd.  Perception,  ripen- 
ing into  conception,  underlies  all  religious  reaction;  and  as  is  the 
perception  ripening  into  conception,  so  is  the  religion.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  committed  to  the  proposition  that  fetishism  is  as  good 
a  religion  as  Christianity.  For  precisely  that  in  which  fetishism  dif- 
fers from  Christianity  is  its  theology:  take  away  the  differences  in 
the  conception  of  deity  and  you  take  away  the  differences  in  the 
religious  functioning.  Mr,  Brook  is  not  so  far  from  adopting  this 
view  as  could  be  wished.  "The  same  rcKgioiis  experience  will  be 
differently  interpreted,  not  only  at  different  times'*,  he  reasons  in  his 
endeavor  to  lay  a  basis  for  refusal  to  be  governed  by  the  "theology" 
of  the  Biblical  "writers"  (p.  38),  '*but  even  by  different  individuals 
at  the  same  time.  The  Professor  and  the  Blacksmith,  in  so  far  as 
they  arc  religious,  must  have  the  same  religious  experience,  but  their 
'theological*  views,  their  'thoughts'  at>out  God,  are  and  must  be  widely 
different."  Why  not,  instead  of  the  Professor  and  the  Blacksmith,  say 
the  Christian  and  the  Fetish-worshiper:  gradus  nou  niutatit  speciemf 
Is  it  not  because  the  Professor  and  the  Blacksmith  are  surrepti- 
tiously supposed  both  to  be  Christians,  that  is,  to  have  the  same 
"theology'*  underlying  and  giving  form  to  their  religious  experience  T 
In  point  of  fact  the  Professor  and  the  Blacksmith,  though  both 
have  religion,  will  not  and  cannot  have  the  same  religious  ex- 
perience save  as  they  have  the  same  theological  conceptions.  If  one 
conceives  of  God  as  a  stock  or  a  stone  and  the  other  as  an  infinite 
moral  person,  their  religious  reaction  and  the  whole  complex  of  their 
religious  experience,  will  be  utterly  different.  Religion,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  waits,  like  all  other  human  functioning  on  the 
operation  of  ideas:  here  too  the  line  of  action  is  from  perception, 
through  emotion,  to  volition.  And  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  if  the  theology  of  the  Bible  is  discarded,  the  relipon  of  the 
Bible  is  discarded  with  it.  We  shall  certainly  have  religion:  wc 
cannot  avoid  that :  man  is  a  religious  animal.  But  our  religion  will 
not  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible  unless^ — among  other  elements  of  it — 
our  religious  conceptions,  that  is,  our  theolog>%  be  the  religious  con- 
ceptions»  that  is  to  say  the  theology,  of  the  Bible.  Il  is  the  gravest 
kind  of  self-deception  to  imagine — to  bring  the  matter  to  its  sharpest 
point — that  we  can  discard  the  religious  conceptions  of  Paul,  or  of 
Jesus,  and  remain  of  the  same  religion  as  Paul  or  Jesus,  because 
forsooth  we  feel  that  we  too,  iike  them,  are  religious  beings  and 
function  religiously.  Cliristianity  is  not  a  distinctive  interpretation  of 
a  religious  experience  common  to  all  men,  much  less  is  it  an  indeter- 
mii^ate  and  constantly  changing  interpretation  of  a  religious  experience 
common  to  men  :  it  is  a  distinctive  religious  experience  begotten  in 
men  by  a  distinctive  body  of  facts  known  only  to  or  rightly  apprehended 
only  by  Christians, 

As  this  rejection  of  all  external  authority  in  religious  conceptions 
is  principial,  it  should  cxtcml  to  the  authority  of  Christ  also.    There 
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are  indications  that  it  does  so.  Jesus  is  declared  to  have  been  not 
only  "not  formally  impeccable"  (though  "actually  sinless")  but  also 
"in  no  wise  exempted  from  such  intellectual  limitations,  or  even 
(within  the  spheres  of  science  and  history)  from  such  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  fact,  as  were  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  mental 
categories  of  the  age  and  generation  among  whom  He  came"  (pp. 
368).  It  is  even  allowed,  though  guardedly,  that  His  ethical  teaching 
was  conditioned  by  the  shortness  of  His  view:  "Doubtless  had  the 
Master  explicitly  contemplated  the  centuries  of  slow  development 
still  awaiting  humanity,  the  actual  form  and  phrasing  of  many  a 
precept  would  have  been  different.  Doubtless,  too,  He  would  have 
let  fall  a  word  or  two  on  the  creative  moral  value  of  institutions  like 
the  Family  and  the  State"  (p.  109).  There  is  even  a  shoddng  para- 
graph in  which  Jesus'  whole  view  of  His  work  is  represented  as  a 
"venture  of  faith",  as  if  it  were  a  speculative  invention  of  His  mind  to 
explain  "the  facts  of  the  world",  that  is  to  say  the  experiences  to 
which  He  was  subjected:  "Because  He  believes  in  the  goodness  of 
God,  Jesus  (Thrist  is  sure  that  His  death  cannot  mean  eidier  the  end 
of  His  life  or  the  ruin  of  His  work.  His  faith  leads  Him  to  see  in 
the  apparent  failure  of  His  ministry  the  vindication  of  the  teaching 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  as  to  the  redemptive  value  of  suffering,  and  there- 
fore He  sees  in  the  Cross  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  beyond  the 
Cross  the  triumph  of  His  risen  life"  (p.  51).  "Doubtless,"  it  is 
added,  "this  was  a  venture  of  faith,  but  essentially  it  was  a  venture 
which  faith  was  bound  to  make".  No  compelling  reasons  are  given 
why  we  should  feel  bound  to  make  the  venture  with  Him;  why  the 
theological  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  His  life  made  after  this 
fashion  by  a  man  of  His  "intellectual  limitations"  should  be 
authoritative  to  us. 

The  essay  on  "the  Divinity  of  Christ"  (which  is  by  Mr.  William 
Temple)  opens  with  a  couple  of  sentences  which,  taken  in  them- 
selves, announce  an  important  truth,  that,  duly  considered,  might 
correct  the  tendencies  of  thought  to  which  we  have  adverted — though 
Mr.  Temple  employs  them  for  quite  a  contrary  purpose.  They  are: 
"The  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  has  been  made  unduly  difficult 
by  the  way  in  which  believers  inevitably  tend  to  state  it.  It  is 
really  about  God;  but  it  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were  primarily  a 
doctrine  about  a  historic  Person,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  our 
era."  In  themselves  these  words  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  in 
thinking  of  Christ  we  should  always  take  our  start  from  His  Divine 
Nature  and  work  out  from  that  as  our — as  it  was  His — starting- 
point:  though  Mr.  Temple  himself  takes  the  opposite  course.  In 
his  attempt  to  construct  a  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  (Christ  it  is  from 
the  voluntarist  standpoint  that  Mr.  Temple  works;  and  he  fails  pre- 
cisely as  voluntarists  are  accustomed  to  fail,  by  giving  us  a  Christ 
who  seems  to  be  divine  only  as  one  can  be  said  to  be  divine  who  is 
one  in  purpose  with  (}od.  It  is  already  ominous  that  he  is  constrained 
to  tell  us  that  Paul  of  Samosata  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  construction 
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on  this  presupposition  (p.  226).  He  hopes  to  escape  the  rutn  wrought 
by  Paul  by  refusing  to  distinguish  between  Will  and  Substance  (p. 
247)  :  to  the  voluntarist  "Will  is  the  only  Substance  there  is  in  a 
man;  it  is  not  a  part  of  him;  it  is  just  himself  as  a  moral  (or  indeed 
*activcO  being*'.  It  may  he  doubted,  however,  whether  he  realty 
escapes.  It  does  not  make  Christ  God  to  say  that,  while  His  "Will 
as  a  subjective  function  is,  of  course,  not  the  Father's  WiU",  yet  *'the 
content  of  the  Wills— the  Purpose — is  the  same"  (p.  248) ;  that  "what 
we  sec  Christ  doing  and  desiring,  that  we  thereby  know  the  Father 
does  and  desires".  This  only  makes  Christ  (so  far)  like  God.  And 
what  shall  we  do  with  a  passage  like  this:  "He  is  the  man  whose 
will  is  united  with  God's,  He  is  thus  the  first-fruits  of  Creation — 
the  first  response  from  the  Creation  to  the  love  of  the  Creator.  But 
because  He  is  this,  He  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Divine  in 
terms  of  human  life.  There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  in  Christ  we 
sec  God.  Christ  is  identically  God;  the  whole  content  of  His  being — 
His  thought,  feeling,  purpose — is  also  that  of  God.  This  is  the  only 
'substance'  of  a  spiritual  being,  for  it  is  all  there  is  of  him  at  all. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  logicians,  formally  (as  pure  subject)  God 
and  Christ  are  distinct;  materially  (that  is  in  the  content  of  the  true 
consciousness)  God  and  Christ  are  One  and  the  Same.  The  human 
AflFcctions  of  Christ  are  God's;  His  Love  is  God's;  His  Glory  is 
God's."  This  is  undoubtedly  to  exalt  Christ:  does  it  exalt  Him  as 
more  than  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men?  Is  it  not  an  illusion 
to  suppose  that  thus  the  true  deity  of  Christ  is  vindicated?  Let  us 
assume  whatever  ontology  of  spiritual  being  we  choose:  let  us  declare 
that  Will  is  the  essence  of  spirit — if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  thtis  we  abolish  the  distinction 
between  distinct  Subjects.  That  the  contents  of  Christ's  will  is  the 
"same"  as  the  contents  of  God's  will,  His  purpose  the  "same"  as 
God's  purpose,  does  not  identify  Him  with  God,  H  it  did,  then, 
when  two  men  "have  the  tame  thought  and  the  same  purpose'*  they 
would  be  "merged  into  one  another*';  and  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
in  order  to  escape  this,  that  the  identity  in  their  case  "extends  to  a 
very  small  part  of  the  content  of  consciousness,  while  in  the  case**  of 
Christ  and  God.  "it  extends  to  the  whole"  (p.  250)*  We  arc  in 
danger  here  of  juggling  with  the  ambiguities  of  "identical",  whether 
as  homoousios  or  homoiousios.  To  justify  the  position  taken  it 
would  seem  that  one  must  accept  the  postulate  that  all  spirit  is  one, 
and  individualization  is  the  result  only  of  differences  in  the  "con- 
tent" of  that  will  which  constitutes  its  being.  When  the  ^'content'* — 
the  '^purpose'* — becomes  one,  the  artificial  (and  temporary)  barriers 
are  broken  down  and  spirit  becomes  confluent.  Unless  this  pantheism 
is  permitted  to  lie  unacknowledged  behind  our  thought,  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  identical  with  God  in  content  of  will — in  purpose — does 
not  seem  to  be  to  speak  of  Him  as  Divine. 

It  is  part  of  the  "modernness"  of  these  essays  that  they  are  very 
chary  in  acknowledging  the  occurrence  in  our  Lord's  life — or  in  the 
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origins  of  Christianity  in  general— of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  miracles.  More  than  one  of  the  writers  carefully  define 
miracles  away.  "The  best  definition  of  a  miracle,"  we  read  (p.  167, 
cf.  p.  158)  "is  that  it  is  something  which  when  we  are  confronted 
by  it  compels  us  to  say,  'this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes' :  it  is  no  less  marvelous  if  after  our  first  sense  of  wonder 
has  calmed  down  we  are  enabled  to  see  a  little  further  into  the  divinely 
ordered  process  by  whidi  the  event  was  brought  about"  The  Virgin- 
birth  is  not  discussed  (cf.  p.  81).  The  Resurrection  is  elaborately 
explained  away  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Streeter  (pp.  127-141)  in  Ae  interests 
of  the  "objective  vision  hypothesis",  and  while  it  is  obvious  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  agree  with  him,  we  are  glad  to  learn  (p.  135)  that 
not  all  of  them  do.  Mr.  Streeter  can  even  say  (p.  132)  :  "I  know  df 
no  living  theologian  who  would  maintain  a  physical  Ascension  in 
this  crude  form,  yet  so  long  as  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  Resurrection  it  is  not  obvious  how  any  refinement  of  the 
conception  of  the  'physical'  reaHy  removes  the  difiiculty."  He  is 
certainly  right  in  thus  bringing  together  the  Ascension  and  Resurrec- 
tion—both are  physical  or  neither  is:  and  we  think  him  right  in 
declaring  that  if  they  are  in  any  sense  physical  no  refinement  of  the 
conception  of  'physical'  will  help.  In  the  meanwhile  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  totality  of  the  testimony  is  to  a  physical  resurrection. 
There  is  not  only  the  empty  tomb,  whidi  Mr.  Streeter  but  lamely 
accounts  for;  but  the  whole  account  of  the  resurrection  appearances, 
culminating  in  the  explicit  declaration  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  Lk. 
xxiv.  39  (of  which  Mr.  Streeter  makes  no  use),  is  to  be  reckoned 
with, — as  well  as  Paul's  clear  exposition  that  our  resurrection-bodies 
which  are  to  be  like  Christ's  are  veritable  "bodies"  and  are  composed 
of  "flesh"  (i  Cor.  xv.  39,  40). 

Where  the  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  so  inadequate  the 
conception  of  His  Work  is  not  likely  to  be  less  so.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find  accordingly  that  only  a  "subjective"  Atonement  is 
admitted  by  some  of  the  writers.  This  seems  to  be  the  position  of 
Mr.  Temple.  In  the  essay  on  "The  Atonement"  which  is  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Moberly,  however,  a  somewhat  higher  doctrine  is  taught,— the 
doctrine  developed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Moberly  in  his  well-known  and  power- 
fully reasoned  Atonement  and  Personality,  in  which  penitence  is  made 
to  do  the  work  of  expiation  and  Christ's  work  is  summed  up  in 
vicarious  penitence,  whatever  that  can  be.  Mr.  Moberly  accordingly 
speaks  of  "moral  transformation"  as  if  it  could  "constitute  an  atone- 
ment for  sin",  that  is,  as  if,  "in  removing  the  cause  of  estrangement 
it  removed,  as  it  were  automatically,  the  estrangement  between  God 
and  man"  (p.  293).  He  recognizes  indeed  that  man's  own  penitence 
would  be  inadequate ;  not,  he  adds,  "because  it  is  merely  penitence  (Le., 
only  a  change  of  character),  but  because  it  is  incomplete  penitence 
(i.e.,  only  a  partial,  and  therefore  very  probably  a  transitory 
change  of  character)"  (p.  295).  Thus  we  escape  out  of  a  purely 
*tebjective"  atonement,— which  is  a  blessing.    But  all  that  is  offered 
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objectively  is  a  vicarious  penitence  of  Christ,  which  is  perfect  and 
complete — not  indeed  In  itself  but  in  and  with  its  effect  in  inducing 
penitence  in  us:  "vicarious  penitence  is  only  redemptive  when  it 
succeeds  in  becoming  more  than  vicarious"  (p.  310).  So  firmly 
grounded  is  Mr.  Moberly  in  his  theory  that  he  even  permits  himself 
to  write:  "if  vicarious  penitence  is  unmeaning  and  impossible  the 
problem  of  atonement  is  insoluble:  for  penitence  which  is  not  vica- 
rious, the  unsupported  penitence  of  the  sinner  himself,  is  never  com- 
plete or  whole-hearted"  (p.  308) — from  which  we  learn  that  not  only 
in  his  view  can  penitence  atone,  but  only  penitence  can  atone!  Having 
referred  the  atoning  efficacy  in  Christ's  work  thus  to  His  "vicarious 
penitence",  Mr.  Moberly  is  naturally  greatly  embarrassed  in  having 
Christ's  death  on  his  hands,  to  which,  rather,  the  New  Testament 
writers — and  indeed  Christ  Himself — as  well  as  the  historical  Church 
refer  it.  After  some  pages  of  discussion  he  arrives  at  the  point 
where,  as  he  says,  "we  can  dimly  see  how  the  fact  of  sin  ^r\d  the 
requirements  of  holiness  made  it  necessary  that  Jesus  should  die" 
(p.  313)  !  The  method  of  Mn  Mobcrly's  essay  (a  method  we  do 
not  like)  is  to  set  over  against  each  other  the  "liberaf*  and  the 
'"conservative"  views  and  to  seek  an  "inclusive"  view  as  presumably 
better  than  either.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  stating  the  ^*conseTvative" 
view  there  is  repeated  intrusion  of  elements  drawn  not  from  the 
doctrine  of  Satisfaction  as  expounded  by  the  great  teachers  of  the 
church,  but  from  the  Grotian  or  Governmental  Theory  (pp.  288,  302, 
^$),  The  "conservative"  view  thus  does  not  get  a  fair  hearing,  and 
18  made  the  object  of  criticisms  which  do  not  touch  it.  As  the  essay 
draws  to  its  close  Mr  Moberly  addresses  himself  to  answering  some 
objections  which  seem  to  lie  against  the  whole  idea  involved  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Among  them  he  raises  this 
one, — ^that  provision  is  made  by  it  for  only  a  fraction  of  the  human 
race  (p.  331).  ^*How  can  we  possibly  believe  in  a  divine  scheme  of 
salvation  for  the  human  race  which  Heaves  whole  continents  out  of 
its  ken'?"  In  other  words,  if  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
must  He  not  save  the  world?  Mr,  Moberly  acknowledges  that  he 
has  "no  complete  answer"  to  this  o1»iection*  but  he  thinks  he  can 
"see  the  direction  in  which  the  answer  is  to  be  sought*'.  This  answer 
is,  in  brief  that  we  do  not  need  to  know  Christ  to  be  Christ's,  supple- 
mented by  the  suggestion  that  Christ  can  do  His  saving  of  the  world 
in  the  next  world  (p.  332) !  The  Scriptures^  it  is  needless  to  say  have 
a  very  different  answer.  We  infer  that  Mr  Temple  agrees  in  principle 
with  his  colleague  here,  from  the  circumstance  that  we  find  him 
endeavorinR  from  a  wrong  point  of  view  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
"invisible  Church",  putting  into  it  the  heathen  sages  also,  "each  in  his 
degree'*— whatever  that  may  mean   (p.  34T>. 

It  is  in  dithyrambic  strains  that  Mr.  Temple  speaks  of  the  Church, 
making  use  at  times  of  forms  of  speech  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  at- 
tach an  exact  meaning.  Some  particularly  remarkable  results  are  at- 
tained by  his  endeavor  to  give  to  language  struck  out  originally  from 
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a  view  of  the  Eucharist  which  he  does  not  share,  validity  from  his 
new  point  of  view  as  to  the  "sacrifice  of  Christ".  Jesus  is  veritably  in 
the  Eucharist  as  beauty  is  in  a  great  picture  though  it  is  not  every 
eye  which  can  sec  Him  there.  "His  sacrifice  is  perpetual":  once  only 
in  the  history  of  men  has  its  whole  nature  been  set  forth,  "bvtt  the 
sacrifice  itself,  which  is  His  obedience  and  the  submission  of  His 
will,  is  etemar'.  There  is  a  devotion  and  a  mystical  ecstacy  which  is 
altogether  admirable  throbbing  through  his  words,  but  the  fire  which 
glows  in  them  has  not  been  kindled  at  Calvary.  Noble  words  are 
spoken  about  the  communion  of  the  saints  into  which  we  enter  at  the 
Eucharist  (p.  J63)  :  our  hearts  are  quickened  by  the  vision  which  is 
summoned  up  of  the  saints  of  all  ages  gathered  widi  us  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  participants  with  us  in  the  body  that  was  broken 
and  the  blood  that  was  shed  for  us.  But  the  tmderlying  thought  is 
not  that  of  the  altar.  There  seems  to  be  something  bizarre  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  phrase  which  calls  the  Church  "the  Body  of  Christ" 
is  "probably  taken  from  the  Eucharist"  (p.  340,  cf.  p.  185).  Surely 
"This  is  my  body"  refers  to  Christ's  literal,  not  figurative  body— to 
Christ,  that  is,  not  to  His  disciples.  They  did  not  eat  themselves  in 
symbol  1  The  latter  part  of  the  essay  on  the  Church  is  filled  with 
shrewd  good  sense,  and  exhibits  a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  Church  unity. 

In  Mr.  Rawlinson's  essay  on  "the  principle  of  Authority"  a  careful 
comparison  is  made  between  various  views.  It  is  a  pity  that  Con- 
gregationalism is  taken  as  the  proper  representative  of  Protestantism 
in  the  matter  of  Church  organization  and  authority.  It  is  as  insular 
as  Anglicanism  itself:  and  has  no  existence  outside  of  lands  of 
English  speech.  A  world-wide  polity  like  Presbyterianism  would  have 
afforded  a  much  truer  representative  type.  Take  for  example  the 
idea  of  "the  invisible  Church".  If  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession — or  its  parallel  in  any  of  the  representative 
Reformed  confessions — had  been  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  mind  he  could 
scarcely  have  written  as  he  has  written  on  pp.  394-5.  404.  Im  the 
very  interesting  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ministry 
which  is  attached  to  this  essay  the  ordinary  confusions  into  which 
Anglican  writers  of  liberal  tendencies  fall  are  not  escaped.  When 
Mr.  Rawlinson  says  that  the  "ministry  appears  to  have  very  early 
assumed  the  form  of  a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons  to  each 
Eucharistic  assembly",  he  seems  unaware  that,  though  he  defines  the 
individual  church  in  different  terms  from  those  that  would  be  natural 
to  a  Presbyterian,  he  has  described  precisely  the  Presbyterian  polity. 
When  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  modem  diocese  is  virtually  an 
expansion  of  the  primitive  congregation  by  means  of  the  delegation 
to  presbyters  of  functions  originally  episcopal",  he  is  very  lightly 
springing  wide  chasms.  The  bishop,  the  presbyter,  the  deacon,— and 
the  officering  of  the  local  church — ^have  each  and  every  one  of  them 
suffered  a  sea-change  which  has  transmuted  them  into  something 
different  from  what  they  are,  say,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles— which  Mr. 
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R  awl  in  son »  by  the  way,  treats  with  strange  neglect.  Froro  a  "pastor" 
of  a  congregation,  the  Bishop  has  become  the  ruler  over  many 
congregations.  The  Presbyter  has  ceased  to  be  a  co-niler  with  the 
Bishop;  and  shrinking  from  a  plurality  in  each  congregation  to  a 
singularity,  has  become  a  pastor.  The  Deacon  from  *'a  server  of 
tables*'  has  lost  all  connection  with  the  local  church  and  become  an 
inchoate  Presbyter.  The  local  church  instead  of  possessing  a  Bishop, 
a  college  of  Presbyters,  and  a  college  of  Deacons^  has  left  to  it  only 
a  single  Presbyter.  In  other  words  from  Presbyterian  the  church  has 
become  Episcopal— and  that  is  a  total  transformation. 

The  final  essay-— on  '*God  and  the  Absolute^^by  Mr  W.  H.  Mo- 
berly,  is  the  longest  in  the  volume,  and  while  very  able  ts  also  very 
unsatisfying-  It  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  doctrine  of 
God  in  terms  of  the  absolutist  philosophy.  It  with  difficulty  escapes 
sheer  pantheism,  if  indeed  it  does  escape  it  It  is  a  hard  saying  to  be 
told  that  **God  Himself  must  be  religious"  (p.  512),  even  though  this 
is  transmuted  into  the  declaration  that,  being  a  Trinity^  He  "can 
know  God".  It  is  a  harder  one  to  be  told  that  "the  union  of  God 
and  man  is  necessary  to  the  full  reality  of  either*'  (cf,  p.  S^o),  or 
that  God  could  not  still  remain  God  without  creation,  incarnation  and 
atonement  (p.  511).  It  is  perhaps  even  a  still  harder  one  to  be  told 
that  "the  world  and  its  history  is  essential  to  the  very  Life  and  Being 
of  God"  (cf.  p.  341). 

Throughout  the  whole  volume  there  is  apparent  a  spirit  of  readi- 
ness to  weigh  and  appreciate  points  of  view  other  than  that  which 
may  be  thought  hereditary  with  its  authors.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
this  open -mtndedn ess  is  manifested  not  merely  towards  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  ''liberalism"  but  also  towards  what  is  known  in 
average  Anglican  circles  as  "sectarianism".  For  party-spirit  apparently 
dies  more  hardly  than  Christian  principle.  We  have  known  men  who 
were  cheerfully  willing  to  give  up  the  deity  of  Christ  but  not  bap- 
tism by  immersion  alone;  and  latitudinarian  Anglicanism  has  per- 
haps been  more  common  than  a  truly  tolerant  one:  even  our  mod- 
ern "Evangelicals"  are  solicitous  to  be  understood  to  be  "good  church- 
men". No  one  would  mistake  the  writers  of  this  volume  for  anything 
but  Anglicans,  There  are  indications  that  they  might  even  be  classed 
as  "High  Anglicans":  Mr.  Temple  for  example  pleads  for  prayers 
for  the  dead  and  the  invocation  of  saints  (p.  346) ;  and  remnants 
show  themselves  here  and  there  of  that  smug  self-fclicitation  on  the 
position  of  Anglicanism  midway  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism, which  betrays  so  many  Anglicans  into  the  notion  that  the  coming 
unity  of  Christendom  must  crystalize  as  Anglican,  But  few  books 
have  emanated  of  late  from  Anglican  circles  in  which  is  manifested 
0  greater  readiness  to  consider  the  positions  of  writers  of  other  com- 
munions of  Christian  men,  or  to  weigh  afresh  the  distinctive  con- 
tentions of  traditional  Anglicanism.  We  take  it  that  a  remark  like 
the  following  is  typical  of  the  general  mental  attitude  of  the  volume. 
In  it*  strictest  and  most  traditional  form  the  theory  of  an  original 
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Apostolic  succession  has  perhaps  broken  down;  but  the  liberalized 
restatement  of  it,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Duchesne 
and  Batiffol  abroad  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  home  is  at 
least  a  tenable  interpretation  of  the  evidence  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  certain  antecedent  presuppositions"  (p.  583).  We  may  think  it 
still  too  much  to  say  even  so  much  as  this,  and  question  whether  the 
view  still  clung  to  is  compatible  with  the  facts.  But  we  recognize  the 
openness  of  mind  which  is  manifested  in  the  position  assumed.  And 
this,  we  take  it,  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  volume. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  volume  not  as  a  collection  of  s^Mirate 
essays  but  as  a  single  whole,  because  we  are  asked  to  do  so  (p.  viii). 

There  is  a  good  Index. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wabfiedo. 


Groote  Godsdicnsten:  Serie  II,  No.  7.  Het  Christendom  door  Dr.  H. 
Bavinck,  Hoogleeraar  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam. 
Baarn:    Hollandia-Drukkerij.    1912.    i6mo;  pp.  62. 

It  is  no  small  task  which  Dr.  Bavinck  has  undertaken,  to  tell  in 
sixty-two  small  pages  all  that  Christianity  is,  and  that,  in  a  series  in 
which  it  is  brought  into  comparison  with  other  "great  religions"'. 
He  has  fulfilled  this  task,  however,  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  His 
method  is,  first,  to  point  out  what  all  Christians  are  agreed  upon;  and 
then  to  give  an  historical  account  of  Christianity  in  its  origins  and 
in  its  progressive  manifestations  in  the  great  forms  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern,  the  Romish,  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  Churches,  with  further 
descriptions  of  the  forms  it  has  taken  since,  in  Anabaptism  and 
Socinianism,  and  the  New  Protestantism  rooted  in  the  Enlightenment 
His  plan  thus  resolves  itself  into  an  informal  sketch  of  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity.  This  sketch  is  written  with  remarkable 
grasp  of  details  and  an  equally  remarkable  power  of  synthesis.  We 
cannot  imagine  how  the  work  could  be  done  better. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


The  Open  Sore  of  Christendom.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Sexton,  M.A. 
Author  of  "Church  and  People".  London :  J.  J.  Bennett.  327  pp. 
I6^    3s.  6d. 

This  book,  with  its  needlessly  unpleasant  title,  seeks  a  good  end  in 
a  rather  unfortunate  way.  We  say,  a  good  end,  although  this  should 
be  qualified.  That  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  just  now  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  should  be  organically  one 
may  be  questioned.  And  the  end  the  author  has  in  view  will  seem  to 
some  far  less  good,  when  it  is  found  that  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Historic  Episcopate  by  all  the 
"sects",  and  of  supplemental  ordination  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  their  ministers.  Practically,  the  "sects" 
are  to  be  merged  into  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in 
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America,  with  which  the  former  is  in  full  commtinion.  The  Protes- 
tant world  is  hardly  ripe  for  this  now,  if  it  ever  will  be.  The  Open 
Sore,  as  defined  by  the  author,  is  this:  *'That  we  Christians,  nomi- 
nally members  of  One  Body,  are  in  practice  split  up  into  hundreds  of 
sects.  There  are  divisions  among  us.  There  is  schism  in  the  body. 
...  In  a  word.  CHRIST  IS  DIVIDED/'  There  is.  sadly  enough, 
truth  in  this  statement,  viewing  the  Church  as  a  visible  organism.  But 
surely  the  case  is  not  so  bad,  because  of  this  lack  of  organic  unity, 
as  the  author  goes  on  to  say :  "From  the  sole  of  her  foot  even  unto 
the  head  there  is  no  soundness,  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrify- 
ing  sores "  Were  the  Church  in  such  a  case,  the  unpleasant  title  of 
the  book  were  scarcely  adequate.  The  author  is  sincere  and  is 
kindly  disposed  toward  his  brethren  of  other  communions*  but  his 
position  is  greatly  weakened  by  such  extravagance  of  statement,  and 
a  tendency  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  organic  disunion  many  patent 
evils  that  do  not  properly  lie  at  that  particular  door.  He  regards 
the  pre-Reformation  unity  of  the  Church  as  preferable  to  the  present 
state  of  division,  "We  have  been  in  this  deplorable  state  for  some- 
thing like  four  centuries."  In  Part  III,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Open  Sore,  he  describes  the  Reformation  as 
one  of  its  features*  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  through  the 
countries  of  Europe  was  a  continuation  of  the  *'sad  progress'*  of  the 
Open  Sore.  The  disease  was  disseminated  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  passed  from  land  to  land.  In  Parts  III  and  IV  the 
rise  of  the  various  sects  on  the  Continent  and  particularly  in  England 
if  described.  The  author  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  any  form  in  in- 
dependency. He  admits  that  non-conformists  arc  sheep,  but  they 
arc  wandering  sheep.  The  sects  have  done  much  noble  work,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  widened  the  "open  sore"  more  and 
more.  Speaking  of  the  Wesleyans,  he  depicts  the  Church  of  England 
as  acknowledging  all  their  splendid  achievements,  conceding  their 
right  to  retain  identity  as  a  religious  organization,  and  offering  "her 
quondam  offspring  a  valid  ordination"  (p.  139).  It  all  hinges  on  that. 
Part  V  (the  book  is  divided  into  parts  and  not  chapters)  regards 
Jesus  as  the  organizer  of  a  visible  kingdom  or  church.  The  author 
goes  so  far  as  to  sayr  To  be  in  the  way  of  salvation  is  to  be  in  a 
kingdom.  To  see  what  Jesus  is  seeking  is  to  see  him  planning  for  and 
devising  an  organised  society  (p,  179).  He  states  it  hypothetically, 
but  manifestly  holds  that  "Christ  intended  as  an  essential  to  salvation 
a  specific  membership  in  the  One  Church  He  founded**  (p,  191),  The 
sects  are  not  this  Church.  An  ordained  ministry  is  an  essential  of 
this  Church.  The  sects  have  no  valid  ordination.  What  becomes  of 
the  hope  of  salvation  of  the  vast  multitiides  who  have  no  specific 
membership  in  the  One  Church,  which  their  church  is  not?  As  a 
narrative  Part  V  is  most  admirable  and  its  conclusions  are  indis- 
putable, that  Jesus  selected  and  trained  certain  men  to  carry  on 
His  work  and  endowed  them  for  this  work,  and  that  these  men  in 
their  turn  appointed  successors.     Park  VI  treats  of  attempts  at  unity 
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and  is  marked  by  a  vein  of  optimism.  "In  rdigious  thought  the  ob- 
jections to  the  idea  of  a  Visible  Church  are  iMissing.  Protestant  be- 
liefs are  weakening"  (p.  221).  In  another  aspect  of  things  he  shows 
some  pessimism.  "If  you  are  going  to  rest  on  the  mere  residuum 
upon  which  all  [religious]  communities  agree,  you  rest  on  nothing 
more  than  a  flimsy,  vague  sentiment"  (p.  223).  That  is  probably 
where  we  are  going  to  rest,  although  we  may  not  rest  at  all  Part 
VII  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the  Quadrilateral,  and  treats 
of  three  of  its  principles,  leaving  the  fourth  for  later  attention.  Oc- 
casionally Mr.  Sexton  makes  a  rarely  naive  statement,  as  for  example 
when,  in  his  discussion  of  creeds  he  says:  "The  Westminster  Con- 
fession is  so  colored  with  Calvinism  that  it  is  positively  obnoxious  to 
many  Christians"  (p.  235).  This  must  be  admitted.  Part  VIII  is  a 
defence  of  the  Historic  Episcopate.  The  author's  conclusion  as  re- 
gards the  ministry  in  the  apostolic  Church  is  moderate  and  fairly 
deducible  from  the  records.  He  then  gives  the  patristic  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  three  orders  from  the  apostles  to  Tertullian. 
It  is  a  well  arranged  historic  statement  The  deductions  he  makes 
will  not  gain  unqualified  assent.  Speaking  of  the  power  of  the 
Church  he  says:  "Now,  if  men  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  or  the  Creed  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  why  not 
the  Episcopate?"  (p.  287).  And,  let  us  add,  why  not  seven  sacraments 
and  the  confessional  and  penance  and  extreme  unction  and  the 
chair  of  St  Peter?  Those  who  have  not  been  episcopally  ordained 
will  not  be  much  appeased  by  the  following:  "No  one  (supposing  he 
is  desirous  of  having  his  own  ordination  supplemented  by  Episcopal 
ordination)  need  be  called  upon  to  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God  blessed 
his  ministrations,  or  contradict  any  other  spiritual  experience"  (p. 
295).  It  would  have  given  more  comfort  had  he  said  that  no  sudi 
one  would  be  called  upon  to  deny  that  he  had  been  truly  ordained. 
What  we  may  call  the  author's  ultimatum  is  given  as  follows:  "We 
cannot  forego  the  Historic  Episcopate,  but  because  of  its  primitive 
and  presumably  apostolic  origin,  because  it  was  the  authoritative  rule 
of  the  Church,  because  of  its  long-lived  continuity  and  vitality,  be- 
cause of  its  adaptability  to  different  nations  and  peoples,  because  it  is 
common  to  Roman,  Greek  and  Anglican  Catholics,  and  because  some 
Protestants  are  rallying  towards  it,  we  would  invite  others  to  enjoy 
the  authorized  form  of  government,  and  to  assist  in  the  healing  of 
the  Open  Sore  of  Christendom  by  accepting  the  Historic  Episcopate" 
(p.  295).  The  invitation  remains  open.  Says  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Churchman  (New  York  organ  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  CThurch  of  the  United  States)  :  "Not  more  heavily  did  the 
sky  rest  down  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas  than  does  the  burden  of 
unifying  the  scattered  forces  of  Christendom  rest  down  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  Catholic  Church."  This  last  phrase  con- 
notes, of  course,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States. 
Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 
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A  Half  Century  Among  the  Smmes£  and  the  Ldo,  By  Danul 
McGiLVARY,  D.D.  New  York:  Fletning  H,  Revcll  Co.  Illus- 
trated, i2mo;  cloth,  pp.  429.  net  $2.cx>. 

This  autoboiography  is  one  of  the  significant  missionary  volumes 
of  our  era.  The  author  has  properly  been  classed  with  Carey  and 
Judson  and  Paton  and  Chalmers  and  Mackay«  He  here  traces  for  us 
his  career  from  the  early  days  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  through  the  years  of  missionary  service  in  Bangkok  and 
Fechabur!,  to  the  long  decades  of  devoted  labor  in  Northern  Siam» 
It  was  a  long  life  of  eighty-three  years,  and  it  covered  the  entire 
period  of  missionary  work  among  the  L4o  peoples.  These  representa- 
tives of  the  great  Tai  race  were,  until  recently,  comparatively  inde- 
pendent and  only  nominally  subject  to  Siam,  but  now  form  the 
northern  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  A  half  century  ago  they  were 
btit  little  known.  Their  conditions,  customs  and  characteristics  have 
been  described  in  the  interesting  volume  of  Mrs.  Curtis  r  "The  Laos 
of  North  Si  am",  and  subsequently  by  J.  H.  Freeman,  in  *'An  Oriental 
Land  of  the  Free".  Until  a  few  years  ago»  they  were  supposed  to 
number  in  population  some  two  or  three  millionp  but  are  now  known 
to  be  representatives  of  the  race  which  spreads  over  French  Indo 
China,  the  Shan  States  and  the  southern  provinces  of  China  as  well 
as  over  northern  Siam.  The  numbers  are  now  estimated  at  many 
millions.  To  these  people  Dr.  McGiivary  went  alone,  as  the  pioneer 
missionary,  a  half  century  ago,  and  established  the  work  which  has 
since  grown  to  such  encouraging  proportions.  In  this  autobiography 
he  describes  the  experiences  of  those  pioneer  days,  and  continues  the 
narrative  as  far  as  his  last  long  itinerating  journey  in  i8g8.  The 
recital  is  modest,  intelligent,  informing,  inspiring.  It  suggests  how 
much  we  owe  to  our  representatives  in  these  distant  fields  and  how 
great  is  our  obligation  to  carry  forward  the  work  they  have  begun. 
This  volume  will  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  missions  of  our  church,  but  by  all  who  are  fascinated  by  books  of 
adventure,  or  who  are  concerned  with  the  evangelization  of  the 
world.  As  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  well  says  in  hts  introductory  *\\p- 
preciation"  of  Dr  McGiivary:  "There  is  no  more  fascinating  story 
in  fiction  or  in  that  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction,  than  the 
story  of  his  discovery  of  a  village  of  strange  speech  near  his  station 
at  Fechabur!,  Siam,  his  learning  the  language  of  the  villagers,  his 
long  journey  with  his  friend.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wilson,  into  what  was 
then  the  unknown  region  of  northern  Siam,  pushing  his  little  boat  up 
the  great  river  and  pausing  not  until  he  had  gone  six  hundred  mile* 
northward  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Chiengmai*  The  years  that 
followed  were  years  of  toil  and  privation,  of  loneliness  and  sometimes 
of  danger;  but  the  misstonarics  persevered  with  splendid  faith  and 
courage  until  the  foundations  of  a  prosperous  Mission  were  laid. 

In  all  the  marked  development  of  the  Lio  Mission,  Dr  McGiivary 
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was  a  leader— the  leader.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  medical  work, 
introducing  quinine  and  vaccination  among  a  people  scourged  by  ma- 
laria and  smallpox,  a  work  which  has  now  developed  into  five  hos- 
pitals and  a  leper  asylum.  He  began  educational  work,  which  is  now 
represented  by  eight  boarding  schools  and  twenty-two  elementary 
schools,  and  is  fast  expanding  into  a  college,  a  medical  college,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  He  was  the  evangelist  who  won  the  first  con- 
verts, founded  the  first  church,  and  had  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
twenty  other  churches,  and  in  developmg  a  Uo  Christian  Church  of 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  five  adult  communicants.  His  col- 
league, the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Dodd,  says  that  Dr.  McGilvary  selected 
the  sites  for  all  the  present  stations  of  the  Mission  long  before  com- 
mittees formally  sanctioned  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  He  led  the 
way  into  regions  beyond  and  was  the  pioneer  explorer  into  the 
French  L&o  States,  eastern  Burma,  and  even  up  to  the  borders  of 
China.  Go  where  you  will  in  northern  Siam,  or  in  many  sections  of 
the  extra-Siamese  Lao  States,  you  will  find  men  and  women  to  whom 
Dr.  McGilvary  first  brought  the  Good  News.  He  well  deserves  the 
name  so  frequently  given  him  even  in  his  life-time  'The  Apostle  to 
the  Lao'." 
Princeton,  Chasles  R.  Eroman. 


The  Road  of  Life.  A  study  of  Pilgrim's  Journey  as  far  as  Vanity 
Fair.  By  Rev.  John  Kelman,  D.D.  N^w  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.    i2mo;  cloth,  pp.  236.    $1.25  net. 

As  Dr.  Kelman  truly  says:  "Each  generation  repeats  the  miracle 
of  finding  strength  and  consolation  for  its  altered  thoughts  and  needs" 
in  the  immortal  allegory  of  Bunyan.  It  seems,  however,  that  each 
generation  needs  to  be  led  toward  this  fountain  of  life.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Whjrte,  and  the  suggestions  of  Hawthorne  and  Stevenson  have 
in  part  rendered  such  service  for  this  generation,  but  these  studies  by 
Dr.  Kelman  will  be  even  more  effective  in  turning  men  anew  to  this 
perennial  source  of  spiritual  inspiration  and  power.  This  is  the  first 
of  two  volumes  which  are  intended  to  form  a  commentary  or  text- 
book upon  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress".  Notes  are  collated  from  exist- 
ing commentaries,  and  illustrative  references  and  quotations  from  other 
literature.  This  material  however  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous exposition  which  may  be  read  along  with  the  original.  This 
first  volume  is  an  admirable  piece  of  literary  and  spiritual  interpre- 
tation which  makes  the  message  of  the  great  Puritan  of  immediate 
and  practical  application  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  ErdmaiN. 


India,  And  DaUy  Life  in  Bengal  By  Z.  F.  Griitin,  B.D.    Philadelphia: 
Baptist  Publishing  Society.     i2mo;  cloth,  pp.  214.    $1.00  net 

This  fascinating  little  volume  has  been  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
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those  who  wish  a  brief  and  comprehensive  survey  of  those  matters 
which  wiH  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  Life  in  India»  and  the 
circumstances  which  surround  missionary  work.  The  book  opens  with 
an  historical  outline  including  an  account  of  British  rule  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  present  unrest  in  India,  The  author  then  describes 
in  detail  the  highways,  architecture,  productions,  climate  and  scenery 
of  India,  menlioning  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  and  occupations 
of  the  natives,  and  concludes  the  volume  with  a  glance  at  Hinduism 
and  a  brief  mention  of  the  history,  character  and  prospects  of 
Protestant  missionary  work*  The  treatment  is  of  a  somewhat  ele- 
mentary character,  and  is  specially  well  adapted  for  Sunday  School 
scholars,  members  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  and  for  mission 
study  classes.  The  author  writes  with  the  vividness  of  an  eye  wit- 
ness, as  he  has  rendered  fifteen  years  of  service  as  a  missionary  in 
India, 
Princeton*  Chasles  R.  ErdmaiN. 


Victory  in  Christ.    By  Robert  R  Hohton,  D,D.     Philadelphia:     The 
Sunday    School    Times    Company.      Cloth.      :2mo;    pp.    ii6.      50 
cents  net. 
These  pages   form   a   stimulating  chapter  in   experimental   religion. 
They  suggest  the  experience  which  results  from  a  true  identiBcation 
with  Chri&t,  the  need  of  Bible  Study  and  prayer  to  support  such  a 
Hfe,  and  its  issue  in  service,  in  evangelism^  in  triumph  over  tempta- 
tion and  in  abiding  joy. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Emduas. 

The    Presbyterian    Handbook,    1913.      Edited    by    the    Rev,    Wm.    H. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.     Philadel- 
phia:     Presbyterian    Board    of    Publication    and    Sabbath    School 
Work.     Paper,   pp,    103,     5   cents.     In    quantities   $2.00  per    100, 
carriage  paid. 
This  little  booklet  is   filled  with   invaluable  information  relative  to 
the   life   and    organization    of   the    Presbyterian   church.     It   contains 
facts  respecting  church  history,  statistics  and  work,  together  with  the 
International    Sunday    School    Lessons,    Daily    Bible    Readings,    and 
Weekly  Prayer  Meeting  Topics. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  £]u»iiAN, 


ScienHfic  Management  in  the  Churck    By  Shailer  Mathews.  D.D., 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.     The 
University  Press.     i6mo;  cloth,  pp,  66.     50  cents. 
This  brief  essay  suggests  the  wisdom  of  applying  to  church  work 
the  method   of  scientific  management  which  has  proved  so  advanta- 
geous in  the  industrial  world,  and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  great 
ccmnmercial  institutions.    Some  will  not  be  ready  to  follow  the  author 
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in  what  he  describes  as  his  own  revolutionary  theories  in  the  matter 
of  theological  education,  and  will  still  feel  that  the  Christian  minister 
is  called  to  be  a  prophet  rather  than  an  organizer.  Nevertheless  there 
can  be  no  question  that  more  scientific  management  would  tend  to 
conserve  energy  and  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  conduct  of  Christian 
mterprises.  The  essay  treats  thoughtfully  a  matter  of  more  than 
usual  importance. 
Princeton.  Chaklbs  R.  Embuas. 


Address  to  Young  Converts,    By  the  Rsv.  Abthui  J.  Biown,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:     Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and   Sabbath 
School  Work.    Paper,  pp.  15.    ao  cents. 
This  is  a  word  of  wise  counsel  to  those  who  have  recently  con- 
fessed their  faith  in  Christ 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Ekdmak. 

The  Deacon  and  His  Office.  By  Habry  Pringlk  Ford.  Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press.    Paper,  pp.  25.    10  cents,  postage  prepaid. 

This  brief  compendium  should  do  much  to  aid  in  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  the  diaconate.  It  contains 
first  a  description  of  The  Office",  second  "The  laws  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  relative  to  the  Office",  and  thirdly,  "Notes  and  Com- 
ments by  a  number  of  pastors  and  deacons".  Every  deacon  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  manual. 

Princeton.  '  Charles  R.  Erdman* 


Efficiency  in  the  Snnday  School.  By  Henry  Frederick  Cope,  A.M., 
D.D.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  i2mo;  pp.  253, 
cloth.    $1.00  net 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  Sunday  School  organization  and  methods. 
In  this  book  he  treats  the  most  important  problems  of  Snnday  School 
management,  including  the  graded  school,  the  curriculum,  equipment, 
discipline,  music,  manual  work,  the  adult  department,  the  rural  and 
the  city  school,  and  teacher  training.  The  Sunday  School  is  regarded 
seriously  as  an  educational  institution,  and  its  ideals  and  possibilities 
and  needs  are  carefully  considered.  An  acquaintance  with  this  volume 
will  aid  thoughtful  officers  and  teachers  in  making  their  schools  more 
truly  efficient. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdmak. 


Home  Training  in  Religion.    By  A.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D.    Philadel- 
phia :    The  Westminster  Press.    Paper,  pp.  35.    10  cents. 
This  is  a  booklet  of  helpful  suggestions  for  parents  in  the  religious 
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instruction  and  training  of  children.  It  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of 

the  ohligation  and  indicates  certain  possible  methods^  and  aids  in  its 
fultiUment. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 


Regardant  trers  Noel.  Sermon  preche  h  Saint-Pierre  Ic  20  deccmhre 
1908.  Par  LuciEN  Gautier.  (No.  19  des  Cahiers  de  predication 
giincvoise,)     Geneve:    J.  H.  Jeheber,  Editeur.    1912.    8vo;  pp.  15. 

Preaching  on  the  Sabljath  before  Christmas,  Professor  Gautier 
raises  the  eyes  of  his  auditors  from  the  visible  things  of  earth  to 
those  invisible  things  for  which  ChristiiTas  stands.  He  takes  his  text 
appropriately  from  one  of  those  oM  Watchers  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  good  things  to  come  in  the  expected  Liberation ;  it  is  the  great 
passage,  Is,  viii,  23- ix,  6,  with  especial  reference  to  the  great  cen- 
tral verse,  Is.  ix»  5:  "For  unto  ws  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
Son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  t>e  upon  his  shoulder;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Ever- 
lasting Father,  Prince  of  Peace/'  It  is  already  significant  that  Pro- 
fessor Gautier  should  take  this  text  for  a  sermon  preparing  for 
Christmas.  And  he  seems  to  take  it  in  simplicity  with  its  reference 
directly  to  that  Liberator  who  is  Jesiis  Christ.  We  look  back  to 
Him  as  the  prophet  looked  forward,  he  tells  us:  but  we  do  not 
think  of  Him  as  something  that  is  really  past.  *'Ah,  certainly  not! 
He  is  not  past.  He  is  present,  He  belongs  to  our  own  time,  as  well 
as,  and  even  more  than,  to  any  time  that  has  preceded  us.  In  proportion 
as  the  Church  moves  on  from  century  to  century,  the  presence  of  the 
Christ,  the  Liberator,  the  Prince  of  Peace  becomes  ever  more  indis- 
pcnsible.  Let  us  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  Christmas,  on  the  Prince 
of  Peace  whom  the  prophet  announced  of  old  and  whose  coming  has 
been  hailed  through  nineteen  hundred  years:  for  us  He  is  stilt  the 
Light,  He  is  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ready  always  to  give  us  all  that  we 
need." 

In  his  closer  interpretation  of  the  verse  which  especially  forms  his 
text  Professor  Gatitier  is  led  by  the  conception  that  the  four  titles 
here  given  to  the  coming  Lit>erator  contain  each  a  promise,  and 
respond  each  to  an  insatiable  aspiration  of  our  betng^  resting  on  uni- 
versal human  need.  In  our  insufficiency  we  need  guidance^  and  the 
Liberator  is  promised  as  a  Wonderful  Counsellor.  Bui  we  need  more 
than  direction :  we  need  moral  strength  to  do  what  we  perceive  to  be 
right;  and  the  Liberator  is  promised  as  Mighty  God.  What  we  need 
is  not  merely  for  the  present  but  for  the  future;  and  the  Liberator 
is  promised  as  Everlasting  Father;  that  is  a  protector  who  will  never 
fail.  And  above  all,  we  need  peace,  not  merely  external  peace,  but 
peace  of  heart  and  conscience:  and  the  Liberator  is  promised  as 
Prince  of  Peace.  Interest  culminates  in  the  precise  interpretation  put 
upon  the  second  of  these  designations.     And  we  arc  not  quite  sure 
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just  at  this  point  how  fall  a  connotation  Professor  Gautier  would 
•assign  to  it.  He  seems  absorbed  in  portraying  the  helpful  functions 
of  the  Mighty  God  and  leaves  in  some  obscurity  what  he  would  say 
of  His  nature. 

We  give  the  substance  of  the  eloquent  paragraph  that  the  reader 
•may  judge  for  himself:  "There  is  another  need  which  we  feel  not 
less  imperiously,— it  is  the  need  of  a  power  to  help  us  in  our  weak- 
ness. What  are  we?  Even  those  of  us  who,  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  or  intellectual,  or  social,  are  in  possession  of  resources  above 
the  average:  even  these  of  us — ^what  are  we  but  poor  and  weak 
beings?  .  .  .  And  if  there  is  one  sphere  in  which  we  feel  most  feeble 
it  is  that  of  the  moral  will.  We  see  the  road  we  should  follow,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  nevertheless  we  remain  inert,  powerless,  as 
if  paralyzed.  Even  when  no  exterior  obstacle  stands  in  the  way,  we 
quickly  feel  weary  and  fall  into  discouragement.  Why?  Because  we 
are  limited,  because  at  each  step  we  are  aware  of  the  limits  of  our 
powers.  Oh,  how  important  it  is  for  us  then  to  discover  that  there 
is  at  our  disposal  a  power  which  is  not  like  ours,  a  power  which  is 
not  feebleness,  a  power  which  really  deserves  its  name,  a  might,  the 
mighty  God.  This  is  why  the  Liberator  whom  the  prophet  calls 
Mighty  God  appears  to  us  as  able  to  meet  this  need  of  our  soul; 
He  will  make  the  power  from  on  high  run  across  our  weakness  in 
such  a  fashion  that  when  we  feel  weak,  it  is  precisely  then  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  strong.  As  long  as  we  believe  only  in  ourselves 
we  are  weak  and  miserable,  we  are  on  our  way  to  shipwreck;  but 
when  we  have  learned  to  look  to  Him  who  is  power  and  deliverance, 
then  the  divine  aid  is  manifested  to  us.  How  splendid  thus  to  be  able 
to  count  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the  might  of  God,  to  be  assured  that 
light  from  on  high  will  come  to  dissipate  the  darkness  and  that 
power  from  on  high  will  come  to  transform  our  weakness  I"  There 
may  be  something  lacking  here;  but  in  any  case  it  is  eloquent 
preaching. 

For  the  questions  which  gather  arotmd  the  interpretation  of  these 
great  Messianic  designations,  especially  that  of  the  Mighty  God,  see 
Dr.  John  D.  Davis'  study  printed  in  the  Biblical  and  Theological 
Studies  by  the  Faculty  of  Princeton  Seminary,  published  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Seminary  (1912). 

Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Wasfield. 

Marriage,  Its  Ethics  and  Religion,  By  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A^  D.D., 
Principal  of  Hackney  College,  Hampstead.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don:   Hodder  and  Stoughton.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  152.    Net  $1.25. 

This  volume,  which  is  "an  expansion  of  a  Lecture  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  National  Council  of  Public  Morals",  discusses 
fnarriage,  in  all  its  relations,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  in 
view  of  the  changed  and  highly  complex  conditions  of  modem  life. 
Thus   it  considers   marriage   as  "Individual,   Social,   and   Religious'*. 
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It  holds  it  to  be  * 'monogamous",  ''permanent",  and  in  its  object  dis- 
tinctly ^'ethical'*.  It  so  explains  and  affirms  the  "subordination"  of 
the  wife  to  the  husband  as  to  find  in  that  the  true  dignity  of  the 
former.  It  is  very  severe  and  very  just  in  its  condemnation  of 
"Leasehold  Marriage",  It  is  equally  strong  in  asserting  the  sacredness 
of  marriage,  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  true  love,  and  the  distinctly 
counteracting  and  evil  effect  along  these  lines  of  much  of  the  liter- 
ature of  our  day.  The  discussion  closes  with  words  both  so  apt  and 
so  weighty  that  the  reviewer  is  constrained  to  quote  them ;  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  strengthen  them,  could  that  be.  *'Next  to  rehgion 
the  questions  involved  in  sex  raise  the  most  momentous  and  solemn 
issues  for  all  history,  Most  men  who  come  to  grief,  it  is  said,  wreck 
either  upon  God  or  upon  woman.  And  yet  both  orders  of  question 
are  handled,  1  do  not  say  merely  with  a  levity  of  manner,  but  with 
a  levity  of  mind,  which  is  not  only  unworthy  but  incompetent  and 
unfertile,  and  may  entail  great  peril  for  the  future.  T  trust  these 
pages  may  contribute  something  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  this 
anomaly,  and  to  raise  our  interest  to  the  range  and  dignity  of  matters 
with  which  society  has  so  intimately  and  eternally  to  do,"  This  wisli 
of  the  author  is  sure  to  be  gratified.  The  reviewer  does  not  know  of 
a  more  helpful  and  timely  discussion  than  this  of  his. 

There  is  but  one  criticism  to  be  made^  and  that  concerns  the  vexed 
<luestion  of  divorce.  To  divorce  our  author  is  never  able  altogether 
to  reconcile  himself.  He  justifies  it,  even  when  granted  on  the  Scrip- 
tural grounds  of  infidelity  and  final  desertion,  both  of  which  he 
recognizes  as  equally  scriptural— he  justifies  it  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  Indeed,  he  "more  than  doubts  if  the  exception  imbedded 
tn  Christ's  words  about  divorce  (Mt,  v,  32)  is  genuine".  He  insists 
that  when  our  Lord  spoke  thus  "He  was  not  legislating".  He  more 
than  hints  that  if  he  were,  his  legislation  would  not  have  force  now; 
for  "all  the  New  Testament  regulations  were  conceived  under  the 
influence  of  the  expected  and  near  parousia,  when  all  existing  re- 
lations should  be  dissolved",  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  ground 
on  which  to  reject  the  passage  in  Matthew  containing  the  objection- 
able exception.  While,  moreover,  in  the  fully  realized  kingdom  of 
God,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  the  conditions  met  by  divorce 
would  be  both  impossible  and  inconceivable,  our  Lord,  in  his  teaching 
concerning  it,  was  legislating  in  the  sense  that  he  was  laying  down 
what  ought  to  be,  not  only  in  view  of  existing  temporary  conditions, 
but  also  in  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  marriage  as  a  union 
constituting  "one  flesh",  i.e,,  a  common  life.  Nor  is  our  author's 
remark  as  to  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  our  Saviour 
more  to  the  point.  As  even  Harnack  has  observed,  the  end  of  the 
world  is  to  consummate:  it  is  not  to  bring  in  the  kingdom.  That  is 
here,  in  our  hearts ;  and,  hence,  the  principles  which  will  be  established 
then  are  precisely  those  which  ought  to  obtain  now.  The  fact  is 
that  our  author  considers  divorce  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation 
to    society    rather   than    from   the   standpoint    of    its    relation    to   the 
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marriage  union.  This  is  his  one  great  mistake.  If  marriage,  as  our 
Lord  teaches,  results  in  one  common  life  both  spiritual  and  physical, 
then,  only  death  or  its  equivalent  can  dissolve  it  and  death  or  its 
equivalent  must  dissolve  it  Hence,  infidelity  and  final  desertion 
must  terminate  marriage  or  evince  that  it  has  been  terminated:  as 
even  physical  death  need  not  do,  they  mark  die  destruction  of  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  more  important  element  in  marriage,  the  spiritual 
affection.  Hence,  also,  only  infidelity  and  final  desertion  can  be  just 
grounds  of  divorce:  they  are  the  only  two  reasons  for  it  which  in 
their  effect  on  the  common  life  of  marriage  are  real  equivalents  of 
death. 
Princeton,  Wiluam  Brbnton  GtSBirB,  Jr. 

The  Place  of  the  Church  in  the  Work  of  Social  Betterment.  By 
Edgar  P.  Hnx,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Applied 
Christianity  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary;  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Church  Extension  Board,  Presbytery  of  Chicago. 
Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work.     Pamph.,  8vo;  pp.  29.     1913. 

A  brief  but  admirable  discussion  of  a  question  of  great  and  of 
pressing  interest  It  believes  diat  the  mission  of  the  church  is  pri- 
marily spiritual;  but  because  this  is  so,  it  holds  that  the  church  has 
been  and  should  continue  to  be  of  all  forces  the  most  effective  for 
true  social  betterment  Dr.  Hill  writes  soundly,  sanely,  winningly. 
His  paper  should  do  much  good.  We  wish  that  it  might  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested,  as  all  ought  to  be,  in  "social  betterment". 

Princeton,  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Critical  Reviews  relating  chiefly  to  Scotland.  By  David  Hay  Flem- 
ing, LL.D.  London,  New  York  and  Toronto:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xvi,  600. 
It  seems  a  bold  thing  to  gather  together  a  mass  of  occasional  notices 
of  books,  published  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  give 
them  the  permanency  of  re-publication  in  book-form.  Possibly  the 
quarter-of-a-century  product  of  few  reviewers  would  endure  such  a 
test  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  endure  it.  Unity  is  already  given  to  the 
whole  by  the  circumstance  that  practically  all  the  reviews  collected 
deal  with  works  on  Scottish  history.  When  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  quali- 
fies this  in  his  title  by  inserting  the  word  "chiefly",  this  is  only  a 
characteristic  instance  of  his  scrupulous  exactness  of  speech.  Out 
of  the  some  five  scores  of  book-notices  here  republished,  possibly 
some  half-score  might  be  said  to  concern  books  on  English  rather 
than  Scottish  history:  and  almost  all  of  these  are  on  subjects  so 
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dosely  connected  with  Scottish  history — Elizabeth,  the  Stuarts,  Laud, 
the  Percys— that  they  scarcely  form  an  exception*  Only  the  review 
entitled  **Wesley  and  Methodism"  (pp.  404  ff.)  is  wholly  without  direct 
reference  to  Scotland.  A  deeper  miity  is  given  to  them  by  their 
harmony  in  style,  manner,  tone,  and,  we  must  add,  purpose  For 
twenty-five  years  Dr,  Hay  Fleming  has  been  printing  notices  of  all 
the  significant  books  on  Scottish  history,  especially  its  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  more  especially  still  the  history  of  its  great  Reformation 
struggle  and  its  sequeiae,  with  a  view  apparently  to  doing  what  a 
reviewer  may  do  to  help  on  in  the  great  work  of  getting  the  history 
of  Scotland,  particularly  its  religious  history,  truly  understood  and 
accurately  recorded.  With  his  unsurpassed  stores  of  exact  know- 
ledge, and  his  wide- minded  outlook  on  the  progress  of  historical 
development,  he  has  been  able  to  set  each  new  book,  as  it  appeared, 
in  its  right  light  before  the  public,  and  to  assign  to  it  its  proper 
sphere  of  influence.  When  these  critical  reviews  arc  brought  together 
they  constitute  what  we  can  scarcely  characterize  as  anything  else 
than  a  valuable  critical  commentary  on  the  historiography  of  Scotland 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Every  one  who  reads  the  histories  of 
Scotland  and  the  historical  studies  on  phases  of  Scottish  affairs  pub- 
lished during  this  period  should  have  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  book  at 
his  elbow  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  to  each,  and  to 
gave  him  from  misadventiarc  in  his  "facts". 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  Dr,  Hay  Fleming's  reviews  is  the 
raukitude  of  errors  of  fact  in  the  books  he  reviews  which  he  corrects, 
pnc  might  almost  gain  the  impression,  in  desultorily  turuing  over  his 
pages,  that  they  give  chiefly  a  catalogue  of  the  errors  of  the  his- 
torians. This  impression  would  be  erroneous.  Dr.  Hay  Fleming 
does  far  more  than  correct  the  errors  of  detail  of  the  works  with 
which  he  deals.  He  gives  a  balanced  estimate  of  the  value  of  each 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written;  an  estimate^  which,  if  it  errs 
at  all,  errs  on  the  side  of  generosity  of  judgment.  But  with  his  im- 
mense knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  could  not  but  correct  a  good  many 
errors  of  detail  as  he  went  along.  And  these  corrections  of  errors 
>f   detail   form   in  the  mass   an   exceedingly    valuable  contribution    to 

ar  knowledge  of  Scottish  history.  He  is  able,  of  course,  to  point 
out  only  a  few  in  each  book^ — just  enough  to  illustrate  the  degree 
of  trust  which  may  be  accorded  to  its  representations.  What  a  pity 
he  could  not  point  out  them  all  I  Some  government  ought  to  endow  a 
man  like  Dr,  Hay  Fleming  for  the  purpose  of  reading  every  book  in 
his  specialty  and  making  a  detailed  list  of  all  its  errors.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  might  hope,  after  a  while,  to  get  a  history  which  could  be 
trusted.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  detailed  accuracy  with 
respect  to  matters  of  fact  is  a  small  matter  We  do  not  refer  now 
to  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it,^ — according  to  Dr.  Routh*s  saying  that 
such  accuracy  may  be  judged  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  no  trivial  matter 
to  attain  it.  We  refer  to  its  value.  It  is  an  illusion  to  think  a  just 
general  view  can  be  attained  apart  from  strict  exactness  of  detail.    It 
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is  the  details  in  their  sum  which  make  up  the  general  view:  and  if 
any  considerable  number  of  the  details  are  wrong  or  any  of  them  are 
considerably  wrong,  the  general  view  is  wrong  too.  No  woricer  in 
any  historical  sphere— however  narrow— but  has  had  the  experience 
that  the  exact  ascertainment  of  a  seemingly  minute  detail  has  been 
the  hinge  on  which  the  correct  estimate  of  all  the  great  movements 
turn.  We  wish  to  express  the  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  only 
through  the  zeal  for  the  iact  which  is  so  happily  shown  by  Dr.  Hay 
Fleming  in  all  his  historical  work,  and  not  least  in  this  volume  of 
wonderful  Critical  Reviews,  that  our  knowledge  of  history  is  sub- 
stantially advanced. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  the  substance  of  a  book  like 
this.  The  reviewer's  only,  and  happily  very  pleasant  task,  is  merely 
to  make  its  general  character  plain.  We  cannot  content  ourselves, 
however,  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  Dr.  Hay 
Fleming's  convincing  vindication  of  the  personal  character  of  a  great 
hero  like  Knox,  who  has  been  the  target  of  so  many  poisoned  shafts; 
and  in  his  sturdy  defence  of  the  Covenanters  from  much  carping 
criticism.  At  one  point  he  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Westminster  Confession  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(PP-  309  ff.)*  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  his  repeated,  patient  ex- 
planations will  save  future  writers  from  the  confusion  into  which 
few  fail  to  fall  with  reference  to  the  several  Covenants.  But  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  corrections  of  the  slanders  which  have 
been  given  wide  currency  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  notably  George 
Wishart,  may  bear  fruit.  Over  and  over  again  fresh  items  of  in- 
formation as  to  historical  events  or  persons  of  importance  are  inci- 
dentally communicated.  Now  and  then  an  incompetent  writer  is 
fairly  scourged.  A  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  characterization — 
let  us  rather  say,  the  exposure — of  Dr.  James  Rankin's  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  up  to  1688  published  in  that  remarkable 
work  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Past  and  Present,  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  Story,  whose  editorial  duties  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  seems  to  suggest 
began  by  "inserting  his  own  portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  whole 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland"  and  ended  "with  a  general 
preface  of  twenty- four  pages".  Dr.  Rankin's  contribution  he  de- 
scribes "as  a  superlative  specimen  of  the  slip-shod,  superficial  and 
pretentious  work  of  this  so-called  critical  nineteenth  century"  (p.  25). 

He  who  writes  critical  reviews  of  the  literature  of  Scottish  history  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  must  of  course  often 
fall  foul  of  Andrew  Lang.  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  has  not  been  able  to 
avoid  pointing  out  his  numerous  shortcomings,  in  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  true  makers  of  Scotland,  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  its 
religious  leaders,  and  inveterate  inaccuracy  of  statement.  One  might 
imagine  that  the  relations  between  the  criticised  and  the  crifiic 
were  necessarily  somewhat  strained.  All  the  more  welcome  is  the 
beautiful  allusion  to  Mr.  Lang  in  the  Preface,  with  its  record  of 
more  than  twenty  years  of  friendship,  and  its  revelation  of  the  mutual 
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Bppredatioii  of  each  other's  qualities  which  g^ovcrncd  the  intercourse 
of  these  two  lovers  of  St.  Andrews  and  workers  in  Scottish  history. 
"Yoti  have  been  rather  the  Freeman  to  my  Fronde  (not  that  Freeman 
really  knew  where  to  have  Fronde)"  wrote  Mn  Lang  to  his  friend  only 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  "but  I  hope  there  has  never  been  an  unkind 
thought  on  tny  side,  or  an  unsportsmanlike  criticism  on  yours,  which 
is  rather  rare  among  men  of  letters*'. 

We  must  not  give  the  impression  that  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  criticism  is 
always  caustic  or  even  always  negative.  Correction  is  correction ;  and 
the  two  meanings  of  the  word  are  expressive  of  much.  But  correction 
is  not  invidious  when  it  is  done  as  transparently  as  it  always  is  done  by 
Dr.  Hay  Fleming  only  in  the  interests  of  truth.  And  all  his  criticism  is 
not  corrective,  even  in  its  milder  sense.  No  appreciation  could  be 
more  whole-hearted  and  generous  than  his,  where  appreciation  is 
deserved-  And  no  desert  of  appreciation  is  missed  by  him.  Every 
good  quality  is  perceived  and  noted,  and  every  book  is  judged  with 
<:areful  regard  to  its  purpose  and  its  adaptability  to  fulfil  that  purpose. 
His  praise  is  the  more  powerful  that  it  is  the  praise  of  a  critic  who 
is  not  blind  to  faults.     And  his  praise  is  lavishly  given. 

Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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THE  RANGE  OF  THE  LOGOS-NAME  IN  THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL 

The  four  points  in  dispute  in  connection  with  the  Logos- 
title  are:  i)  its  ontological  reference  to  the  immanent  Hfe 
of  the  Godhead;  2)  its  functional  reference  to  the  creation 
of  the  world;  3)  its  functional  reference  to  the  continued 
supply  of  life  and  light  to  the  world  in  the  sphere  of  provi- 
dence; 4)  its  functional  reference  to  the  revealing  and  re- 
demptive work  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  When 
we  compare  these  four  questions  as  to  their  exegetical  status^ 
it  appears  that  in  regard  to  the  first  and  the  second  it  is 
not  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  the  text  that  is  called  in 
question,  but  only  the  association  of  the  Logos-name  witW 
this  idea,  whereas  in  regard  to  the  third  and  fourth  points 
the  presence  of  the  idea  itself  is  denied  by  certain  exegetes. 
That  the  words:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos  and 
towards  God  was  the  Logos,  and  God  was  the  Logos'*  are 
intended  to  convey  information  touching  the  internal  life 
of  the  preexistent  Christ  as  related  to  God  is  recognized  by 
all,  and  the  diflfe rente  of  opinion  concerns  merely  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  truths  expressed  are  analytically  contained 
in  the  Logos-name  or  not.  Similarly,  there  is  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  ver.  3  (of  Jno.  i.)  makes  the  preexistent 
Christ  the  mediator  of  creation.  The  words:  **A]1  things 
were  made  through  Him"  admit  of  no  other  understand- 
ing,^ What  remains  subject  to  doubt  is  again  merely  the 
question  whether  the  preexistent  Christ  bears  the  Logos- 
name  on  account  of  this  function.  In  regard  to  the  third 
and  fourth  points  the  situation  is  quite  different.  That  the 
writer  in  vs.  4,  5,  9,  10  means  to  refer  to  a  continued 
operation  of  the  Logos  in  supplying  life  and  light  to  the 
natural  world  is  by  no  means  admitted  on  all  hands.  Many 
exegetes  here  refer  what  used  to  be  thus  understood  to  the 


*  The  old  Socinian  interpretation  of  even  ver.  3  as  describing  the 
new  spiritual  creation  may  be  discounted.  Cpr,  Lucke,  Comm.  ub,  d, 
Rr\  des  Joh*  T,  p.  .V)2, 
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activity  of  the  incarnate  Christ  in  the  sphere  of  redemption. 
Consequently,  there  here  lies  back  of  the  problem  whether 
the  Logos-name  connotes  such  a  function,  the  more  funda- 
mental exegetical  problem  whether  such  a  function  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  at  least  has  found  expression  in 
his  words.  And  even  more  common  is  the  opinion  that  the 
alleged  Old  Testament  activity  of  the  preexistent  Christ 
found  by  some  in  vs.  11 -13  has  no  real  place  in  these  verses, 
the  reference  here  also  being  to  the  incarnate  appearance 
and  activity  of  the  Saviour,  so  that  with  the  whole  idea  of 
a  function  of  Christ  under  the  Old  Covenant  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  function  in  the  Logos-title  also  disappears. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  that  in  the  second  step  of 
our  inquiry,  as  in  the  first,  the  exegetical  basis  of  fact  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  our  attention  concentrated  upon 
the  question  whether  the  function  affirmed  of  Christ  is  to 
the  writer's  mind  a  specific  Logos- function.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  here  the  strong  vantage-ground  offered  by 
ver.  14,  in  defense  of  the  position  that  before  the  incarna- 
tion Christ  not  merely  preexisted,  but  preexisted  as  Logos. 
The  statement  "the  Logos  became  flesh"  to  our  view  abso- 
lutely requires  the  assumption  that  He  of  whom  it  is  made 
was  the  Logos  previously  to  His  becoming  flesh.  Either  in 
His  previous  mode  of  existence  or  in  His  previous  mode  of 
activity  there  must  have  been  something  that  entitled  Him 
to  this  designation.  Zahn  escapes  from  this  conclusion  only 
through  a  most  artificial  rendering  of  the  clause  in  question. 
He  translates:  "The  Logos  became  in  this  fashion,  that 
as  flesh  He  entered  into  existence."^    This  rendering  judges 

*''Der  Logos  ist  so  geworden  dass  er  als  Fleisch  in  's  Dasein  trat" 
Einl.  i.  d,  N.  T}  II,  p.  546.  In  the  Kommentar  this  specific  paraphrase 
is  not  found.  By  implication,  however,  the  Kommentar  gives  the  same 
view.  To  justify  the  above  curious  rendering  Zahn  compares  Lk.  xxii. 
44:  I  Cor.  i.  30;  XV.  45;  2  Cor.  i.  19;  i  Thess.  i.  5;  i  Thess.  ii.  i. 
None  of  these  passages,  however,  can  be  placed  on  a  line  with  Jno.  i.  14, 
In  Lk.  xxii.  44  ^ai  iyivtro  6  iSpcoc  avrov  oxrei  Bpofifioi  ai/uuiros  surely 
does  not  mean  that  the  sweat  came  as  blood  into  existence,  but  that  it 
was  turned  into  blood.  The  thought  of  i  Cor.  i.  30,  09  iytm/jBri  oo^ia 
"SffjiXv  diro  Seov  is  not  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  existence  as  "wisdom" 
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itself.  From  Zahn's  own  point  of  view  a  more  simple 
escape  from  the  difficulty  would  have  Iain  through  finding 
here  in  ver.  14,  after  the  manner  assumed  by  many  exeijetes 
in  ver.  i,  a  proleptic  introduction  of  the  Logos-name.  But 
this,  while  relatively  preferable  to  the  other  translation,  has 
its  own  difficulties.  A  proleptic  use  of  the  Logos-name  in 
the  very  sentence  which  describes  the  origin  of  the  Logos 
is  after  all  something  quite  different  from  what  is  found  in 
ver.  I,  and  cannot  in  point  of  plausibility  be  even  remotely 
placed  on  a  line  with  it.  The  fact,  therefore,  remains  that 
on  the  only  natural  and  practically  universal  understanding 
of  ver,  14,  a  previous  existence  or  functioning  of  the 
Saviour  in  a  Logos-capacity  is  implied.  This  previoiis  re- 
ality of  the  Logos-character  must  have  Iain  either  in  the 
intra-divine  life  or  in  the  cosmical  acttvit)'  of  the  preexisteot 
Christ.  The  writer  of  the  Prologue  may  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
ideas;  he  cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  with  both.  Those» 
therefore,  who  refuse  to  follow  the  church-theology  in  its 
trinitarian  understanding  of  the  clauses  of  ven  i,  are  by 
reason  of  this  very  refusal  all  the  more  bound  to  find  in  the 
sequel  some  reference  to  that  pre-incamate  display  of  the 
Logos-character  which  the  oi^ening  words  of  ven  14  imply- 
On  the  other  hand,  recognition  of  the  ontological  signifi- 
cance as  implied  in  ven  i  does  not  preclude  further  recog- 


for  us;  the  construction  with  diro  does  not  require  such  a  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  Saviour,  and  would  permit  it  only  if  Arro  $tov 
stood  before  iy€vq$7f ;  the  meaning  is  simply  that  Jesus  was  made 
unto  us  all  this  through  His  mediatorial  work.  In  i  Cor.  xv.  45  the 
construction,  iyivtro  0  irpOtTo^  tlvBpmwoq  'ASa/ji  th  f/^X^v  ^miTav^  6  i(r)(a- 
Tos 'ASaft  tk  7rv€vfia  fwoTrotoiJV.  tl^e  construction  (withek)  differs  from 
that  of  Jno.  i-  14.  but,  apart  from  this,  the  former  half  of  the  state- 
ment is  a  quotation  from  Genesis  and  owes  its  peculiar  form  to  this; 
the  second  half  is  modelled  after  the  first.  2  Cor.  i.  19.  o  rov  $€ov  vtos 
*  .  ,  .  QVK  iyivtro  Nat  koa  Ov  does  not  mean  **came  not  into  existence 
as",  but  "did  not  prove  to  be".  Similarly  i  Thess.  i.  5,  rh  tvayyikiov 
1^/iwK  oiuic  iytv^Bri  eis  wpas  tv  Xoy^  piovov  does  not  refer  to  the 
origination  of  the  gospel,  but  to  what  it  came  to  be  for  the  Thessa- 
lonfans,  The  same  applies  to  t  Thess.  ii.  i,  oI&ir«  ttjv  ckoSov  tJ^k  r^r 
ir/w  v/Aas  OT*  ou  #ccv^  ycyoyer;   here  yiyovtv  is   simply  **provcd  to  be". 
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nition  of  the  functional  significance  as  expressed  in  the 
sequel.  The  wording  of  ver.  14  involves  the  idea  that  the 
subject  of  the  incarnation  bore  the  Logos-name  significantly 
before,  but  this  may  be  true  in  two  or  three  capacities  as 
well  as  in  a  single  one. 

What  reasons,  then,  have  we  to  assume  that  the  Evange- 
list not  merely  ascribes  a  mediatorial  agency  in  creation 
to  the  Logos-subject,  but  finds  in  this  agency  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Logos-character?  We  cannot  a  priori  refuse  to 
consider  the  proleptic  interpretation :  All  things  were  made 
through  Him  who  afterwards  was  to  appear  as  the  Logos. 
The  possibility  of  this  must  be  reckoned  with,  because  we 
have  already  granted  the  same  possibility  in  regard  to  ver. 
I.  The  very  respectable  body  of  exegetical  opinion  which 
stands  back  of  the  proleptic  interpretation  there,  shows  that 
it  lies  well  within  the  range  of  the  debatable.  If  we  recog- 
nize as  a  possible  paraphrase  of  ver.  i :  In  the  beginning 
was  He  who  was  afterwards  to  appear  as  the  Logos,  etc., 
we  are  bound  to  bring  the  same  open  mind  to  the  para- 
phrasing of  ver.  3  on  the  same  principle.  From  a  purely 
exegetical  point  of  view  the  two  cases  are  precisely  alike. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  degree  of  implausibility  at- 
taches to  the  view  which  in  ver.  i  takes  the  name  prolepti- 
cally,  and  then  in  ver.  3  finds  it  necessary  to  insist  upon 
inherent  appropriateness  with  reference  to  the  function  af- 
firmed. One  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  likelihood  of  the  author's  introducing  the 
title  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason.  The  exegesis  which 
finds  prolepsis  in  the  former  verse  and  excludes  it  from  the 
latter,  is  weaker  than  that  which  treats  both  verses  alike, 
either  on  the  principle  of  prolepsis  or  otherwise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  case  for  prolepsis  is  slightly  more  favorable 
in  ver.  3  than  in  ver.  i,  because  the  word  Logos  occurs 
explicitly  in  the  great  opening  sentences  of  the  Prologue, 
whereas  in  ver.  3  it  appears  only  by  implication  as  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  pronoun  in  Bi  avrov.  To  say,  through  Him 
(=  the  Logos)  all  things  were  made,  calls  less  attention  to 
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the  Logos*character  of  the  subject  than  to  say,  in  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Logos.  If  therefore  it  should  appear  that 
even  in  the  statement  which  less  accentuates  the  name 
Logos,  the  author  nevertheless  has  clearly  the  inherent  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  before  his  mind,  then  this  cannot  fail 
to  have  some  retroactive  effect  upon  our  understanding  of 
the  great  opening  sentences  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  ques* 
tions,  as  to  whether  the  Logos-character  enters  into  the  on- 
tological  mode  of  existence  of  Christ,  and  whether  it  enters 
into  His  creative  activity,  are  to  this  extent  interlinked. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  for  believing  that  in  ver.  3  the 
author  introduces  the  creative  works  of  Christ  as  a  Logos- 
function  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The  preponder- 
ance of  exegetical  opinion  to  this  effect  among  the  very 
class  of  writers  who  hold  back  in  ver.  i  and  refuse  to  en- 
tertain the  on  tological  exegesis  there,  sufficiently  proves 
how  cogent  these  reasons  are.  If  it  were  not  for  them,  the 
same  shrinking  from  the  speculative,  which  seeks  to  keep 
the  Logos-name  and  the  trinitarian  ontology  apart,  would 
also  operate  to  keep  the  Logos-name  and  the  doctrine  of 
creation  apart.  But  the  facts  speak  too  plainly  in  the  latter 
case  to  allow  of  this. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  reckon  with  the  obvious  al- 
lusions in  vs.  1-5  to  the  Genesis-account  of  t!ie  creation. 
These  allusions  render  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
author  finds  the  Logos-name  reminiscent  of  the  part  played 
in  that  account  by  the  creative  speech  of  God.^  It  is  one 
thing  to  believe  that  the  whole  Logos-doctrine  as  presup- 
posed and  further  developed  in  the  Prologue  can  be  without 
residue  explained  from  Genesis  i,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  say  thatt  once  the  creation-story  stood  clearly  before  the 
writer*s  mind,  he  could  not  possibly  have  represented  the 

*  Holcmann,  De  Eisingilii  Johannis  Introitu,  Lipsiac.  1855,  has  in- 
geniously traced  the  parallelism  between  Genesis  and  the  Prologue, 
but  with  too  much  refinement  of  detail  Godet  not  merely  finds  cor- 
respondences in  the  ly  a.p^  of  verse  i.  but  also  associates  the  ^y  irpo« 
ror^coy  with  the  plural  of  Gen.  i.  26  ('let  us  make  man*'),  the  life  and 
light  of  vcr  4  with  the  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  the  iricorta  of  ver.  5    with  the  story  of  the  fall. 
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Logos  as  mediating  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  without 
observing  that  this  fitted  in  admirably  with  the  Scripture- 
account  according  to  which  God  called  all  things  into  being 
through  His  word.  The  same  suggestive  force  of  the  com- 
bination that  has  obtruded  itself  upon  so  many  exegetes 
can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Evangelist.  That 
the  Evangelist  not  merely  intends  to  ascribe  to  Christ  a  part 
in  the  creation  of  all  things  in  general,  but  specifically  means 
to  represent  Him  as  performing  that  part  in  the  capacity  of 
Logos,  follows  also  from  the  preposition  employed.  The 
statement  is  not  irdvra  vw  ainrov  iy6/€T0  but  vdvra  &*  ainov 
iy^vero.  For  the  general  thought  that  Christ  participated 
in  the  creation  of  all  things  the  former  would  have 
been  the  natural  expression ;  for  conveying  the  specific  idea 
that  His  role  was  the  role  played  by  the  divine  word  in 
Genesis,  the  construction  with  StA  was  the  one  peculiarly 
fitted.* 

Weight  must  further  be  attached  to  the  standing  as- 
sociation everywhere  else  between  the  Logos-name  and  the 
creative  function  of  the  subject  so  designated.  No  matter 
where  the  Logos  meets  us,  whether  it  be  in  Philo  or  in  the 
Hermetic  writings  or  in  the  Jewish  theology,  the  mediation 
in  the  making  of  things  is  a  specific  and  prominent  part  of 
His  office.  The  constant  recurrence  of  this  feature  indicates 
of  itself  that  no  mere  accident  can  account  for  this;  the 
name  and  the  function  belong  naturally  together.  What- 
ever be  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  doctrine,  sufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  and  reference  to  the  contemporaneous 
Logos-belief  and  speculations  may  safely  be  credited  to  the 
Evangelist,  to  render  it  certain  that  in  speaking  of  the 
Logos  in  connection  with  the  creation  he  would  expect  to 
be  understood  in  the  current  sense. 

Still  further,  the  obvious  progress  of  thought  between 
ver.  3  and  ver.  4  speaks  likewise  in  favor  of  this  conclusion. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  prejudge  the  question,  whether 
ver.  4  ("In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 

*  Cpr.  I  Cor.  viii.  6  8t'  ov  ra  varra;  Col.  i.  16  ^v  avT<p  and  &  avrov ; 
Heb.  i.  2  82  ov  ivoirfatv. 
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men'')  relates  to  the  preincarnate  or  to  the  incarnate  Christ. 
In  either  case  a  connection  will  have  to  be  assumed  between 
the  task  of  the  Logos  in  creation  and  the  presence  in  the 
same  Logos  of  the  subsequent  supply  of  life  and  light  for 
the  world.  Because  of  the  fact  that  all  things  were  made 
through  Him»  and  in  harmony  with  this  fact,  it  is  afiinned 
that  in  Him  was  life,  and  that  this  life  was  the  light  of 
men.  By  universal  consent  the  furnishing  of  life  and  light 
to  the  world  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Logos-task. 
Consequently,  that  which  forms  either  the  basis  for  or  the 
prelude  to  the  quickening  and  enlightening  of  the  world 
cannot  have  been  something  wholly  detached  from  the 
Logos-character,  If  Christ  gives  life  and  light  qua  Logos, 
and  if  His  mediatorial  agency  in  the  creation  was  but  the 
beginning  of  this  line  of  activity,  then  He  must  appear  to 
the  Evangelist  at  the  former  stage  the  same  as  He  does  in 
the  latter,  uc,  as  the  Logos. 

Finally,  the  obvious  parallelism  between  the  work  of 
Christ  in  nature  and  in  redemption,  traced  by  the  Prologue, 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  it  is  precisely  the  Logos- 
name  in  whicb  the  writer  finds  the  tw^o  members  of  this 
parallelism  reduced  to  their  higher  unity.  It  is  through  the 
Logos  that  all  things  were  made;  it  is  also  through  the 
Logos,  become  flesh,  that  all  things  in  redemption  were 
accomplished.  In  the  former  case  the  connection  between 
name  and  work  can  hardly  be  different  from  that  in  the 
latter.  That  in  the  latter  case  it  is  of  the  most  intimate  and 
organic  character  is  recognized  on  every  hand,  most  of  all 
by  the  advocates  of  the  restriction  of  the  Logos-title  to 
the  incarnate  stage  of  the  Saviours  work.  The  coordinate- 
ness  of  the  two  activities,  both  of  them  alike  coupled  with 
the  Logos-name,  carries  with  it  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  name  extends  not  simply 
to  one  but  to  both.  Of  course  this  agreement  wonld  be  still 
stronger,  if  it  were  to  be  urged  in  connection  with  the 
chronologically  progressive  interpretation  of  the  Prologue, 
If  the  Evangelist  meant   to  affirm  of  the   Logos-Person 
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that  in  succession  He  operated  in  creation,  in  providence, 
under  the  Old  Covenant  and  since  the  incarnation,  then  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  a  significance  of  the  Logos-title 
equally  distributed  with  reference  to  each  of  these  four 
stages  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  deliberate- 
ness  with  which  we  should  have  to  credit  the  Evangelist  in 
building  up  this  harmonious  scheme  of  a  progressive  Chris- 
tological  function.  Since,  however,  the  chronological  struc- 
ture of  the  Prologue  is  subject  to  serious  doubt,  we  prefer 
not  to  present  the  argument  in  this  particular  form. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  ver.  3  not  merely  records  an  important  fact  about 
Him  who  subsequently  was  to  act  as  the  Logos,  but  also  rep- 
resents this  fact  as  an  integral  part  of  the  specific  Logos- 
task.  In  the  creation  of  the  world  the  Logos-character  of 
the  Preexistent  One  finds  expression.  Even  if  we  were  to 
ascribe  to  the  writer  no  conscious  etymological  reflection 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  Logos-name  and  the  Logos- 
function  hang  together,  this  would  still  have  to  be  main- 
tained. The  link  between  the  two  might  be  one  of  mere 
conventional  association,  the  Logos-name  calling  up  the 
thought  of  creating  and  vice  versa,  but  it  would  work  none 
the  less  with  necessity.  And  this,  even  in  its  unconscious 
associational  form,  would  be  something  far  different  from 
the  view  according  to  which  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the 
name  Logos  as  applied  to  Jesus  and  His  creative  function 
were  originally  quite  foreign  to  each  other,  the  name  hav- 
ing been  given  Him  in  the  first  place  for  a  totally 
different,  purely  redemptive  reason,  and  then  afterwards, 
without  reflection  upon  His  name,  mediation  in  the  mak- 
ing of  all  things  having  been  affirmed  of  this  redemptive 
Logos.  If  this  were  the  correct  view,  then  the  Logos-name 
would  have  inherently  no  more  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
the  world  than  the  name  Christ  or  Kyrios.  As  Paul  could 
say  that  through  Christ  or  through  the  Lord  all  things  were 
made,  so  John  would  have  said  that  through  the  Logos  all 
things  were  called  into  being.    In  both  cases  the  two  things 
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would  be  linked  together  after  a  purely  external  fashion. 
It  is  precisely  in  regard  to  this  that  we  believe  the  use  of 
the  name  Logos  differs  in  such  a  connection  from  the  name 
Christ  or  Kyrios.  It  is  the  name  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

A  mere  conventional  association,  as  stated  above,  would 
be  sufficient  to  uphold  this  view.  But  there  is  reason  to 
assume  that  to  the  Evangelist  the  connection  was  a  thor- 
oughly intelligent  one.  The  first  element  entering  into  it  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  instrumentality  of  divine  omni- 
potence. That  God  acts  in  general,  and  in  particular  creates 
by  His  word,  is  a  common  Old  Testament  expression  for 
describing  the  omnipotent  mode  of  His  activity.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  first  creation  of  all  things,  when  God  spake 
and  by  His  mere  speaking  the  effect  was  accomplished. 
Now  if  the  Evangelist  identifies  the  preexistent  Christ  with 
this  omnipotent  creative  word,  his  first  thought  will  have 
been  that  through  Christ  the  divine  omnipotence  asserted 
itself,  that  Christ  entered  into  the  creation  as  the  Logos 
of  God  because  God  made  Him  the  Mediator  of  His  al- 
mighty power. 

That  this  thought  was  actually  present  to  the  writer's 
mind  follows  not  merely  from  the  obvious  dependence  of 
the  representation  on  the  account  in  Genesis,  but  also  from 
the  mention  of  **life"  in  ver.  4  as  the  first  thing  present  in 
the  Logos  in  consequence  of  his  Logos-relation  to  the  worid. 
He  is  the  Logos  because  in  Him  is  life;  the  connecting  link 
that  holds  these  two  ideas  together  is  none  other  than  that 
of  His  being  the  organ  of  omnipotence.  As  in  the  divine 
word  there  is  in  general  the  unique  potency  of  producing 
life  wherever  it  is  uttered,  so  in  Him  as  the  personal  Word 
the  same  potency  inheres.^ 


•  The  idea  is  not  directly  expressed  that  the  preexistent  Christ  was 
the  possessor  of  omnipotence,  but  that  He  acted  as  the  instrument  of 
omnipotence.  Nevertheless  the  deity  and  the  omnipotence  of  Christ 
are  implied.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  representation:  God 
creates  through  Wis  (mere)  word,  and  the  specific  turn  here  given  it: 
God  created  through  the  personal  Logos,  seem  at  first  sight  mutually 
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This  interpretation  of  the  use  made  of  the  Logos-concept 
in  ver.  3  in  the  light  of  ver.  4  holds  good,  no  matter  whether 
the  statements  of  the  latter  verse  relate  to  the  preexistcnt  or 
to  the  incarnate  Christ.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
life  spoken  of  was  the  life  of  nature  or  the  life  of  redemp- 
tion; in  either  case  the  possession  of  it  by  Christ  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  and  the  result  of  His  Logos-character;  in 
either  case  the  underlying  thought  of  the  connection  is :  to 
be  the  Logos  of  God  means  to  be  the  organ  for  the  produc- 
tion of  life. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  mark  sharply  at  this 
point  that  the  first  thing  associated  with  the  Logos-name 
by  the  writer  does  not  lie  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  but 
in  the  sphere  of  power;  the  first  characteristic  Logos- 
product  is  life,  not  light.  This  is  all  the  more  significant, 
since  the  sequence  of  the  creative  acts  of  God  in  the  Genesis- 
account  places  the  production  of  light  before  that  of  life,  so 
that  the  reversed  sequence  of  the  Prologue :  "In  Him  was 
life,  and  the  life  (that  was  in  Him)  was  the  light  of  men", 
obtains  a  pointed  significance.  Here  it  plainly  appears  al- 
ready that  the  equation,  Logos  =  Revealer,  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  title  as  employed  by  the 
Evangelist.  Before  this  is  thought  of,  the  other  more  fun- 
damental equation,  Logos  =  Omnipotent  Source  of  Life, 
should  be  called  to  mind.  The  clear  recognition  of  this  at 
the  very  root-point  where  the  Logos-idea  bifurcates  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subsequent  teaching  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  It  places 
at  the  outset  the  life-giving  and  the  illuminating  aspects  of 
Christ's  activity,  or,  to  speak  soteriologically,  the  redemptive 
and  revelatory  functions  of  His  work  as  Saviour,  in  their 
proper  relation  to  each  other.    It  saves  the  Gospel  from  the 

contradictory,  the  point  of  the  former  being  the  immediateness,  that 
of  the  latter  the  mediateness  of  the  transaction.  The  contraditrtion, 
which  on  Philo's  premises  is  unresolvable,  resolves  itself  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Evangelist,  by  remembering  the  preceding  statement  dtoi 
^v  o  Xoyo9  The  instrumental  character  of  the  Logos  here  docs  not 
interfere  with  the  immediateness  of  the  act,  because  in  the  instrument 
the  divine  creating  omnipotence  is  personally  present. 
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charge  of  intellectualism,  which  has  so  often  been  brought 
against  it,  and  which  its  characterization  as  the  Logos- 
Gospel  seemed  to  justify.  If  Christ  as  Logos  has  a  wider 
task  than  that  of  imparting  light  and  knowledge,  if  He  ful- 
fills His  Logos-nature  in  the  production  of  life,  then  the 
Gospel  can  be  truly  a  Logos-Gospel,  without  lying  open  to 
the  charge  of  a  one-sided  intellectualism.  The  new-creation 
of  all  things  in  the  sphere  of  redemption  becomes,  on  this 
wider  and  more  correct  views  as  truly  a  part  of  the  Logos- 
function  as  the  commmiication  of  supernatural  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  starting  with  this  wider  and  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  what  the  Logos-name  covers,  it 
will  be  far  easier  to  show  that  the  Logos-concept  actually 
underlies  and  shapes  the  teaching  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel, 
and  is  not  due  to  a  mere  idiosyncrasy  of  the  mental  state 
out  of  which  the  Prologue  was  written.  All  that  the  Gos- 
pel teaches  concerning  salvation,  the  whole  circle  of  ideas 
connected  wath  life  and  regeneration  and  resurrection,  will 
on  this  view  naturally  range  itself  with  the  interpretation 
of  Christ's  Person  and  work  from  the  Logos-point  of  view. 
How  easy  it  was  for  the  Evangelist  to  subsume  these  ideas 
under  the  rubric  of  creative  omnipotence,  operating  as  such 
by  means  of  the  word,  may  be  seen  from  Jno.  v.  25 »  28, 
wdiere  the  resurrection  is  represented  as  taking  place 
through  the  utterance  of  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
where  there  is  the  same  close  association  between  the  ideas 
of  the  omnipotent  w^ord  and  the  idea  of  life  as  in  the  Pro- 
logue ;  *'Tlie  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live.  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  even  so  gave 
He  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  Himself/** 


•It  is  true  that  tn  Jno.  v.  25,  28  the  representation  differs  in  so  far  as 
the  Son  here  has  and  utters  the  word  instead  of  being  the  Word.  But 
this  is  not  fatal  to  the  assumption  tliat  the  writer  connected  both  repre- 
sentations. As  in  the  sphere  of  revealing  God,  Qirist  is  the  Logos, 
and  yet  all  He  speaks,  forming  part  of  what  He  is,  is  subsumed  under 
this  Logos-character,  so  in  the  sphere  of  omnipotent  creation,  Christ 
may  be  conceived  both  as  being  the  Word,  and  as  uttering  it»  the  latter 
relation  being  subsumablc  under  the  former. 
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The  last  words  of  this  quotation  suggest  that  the  point 
just  made  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  trinitarian  aspect 
of  the  Logos-idea.  Where  Logos  is  taken  as  descriptive  of 
the  manner  of  provenience  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  significance  of  the  Logos-concept  is 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  revelation,  the  inference  may  seem 
justified  that  the  eternal  generation  takes  place  per  modum 
intellecttis.  But  when  it  is  realized  that  the  writer  of  the 
Grospel  makes  the  first  application  of  the  idea  not  in  the 
sphere  of  revelation  but  in  that  of  omnipotent  power,  that  in 
fact  the  Logos-name  calls  up  first  to  his  mind  not  the  idea  of 
light  but  that  of  creation  and  life,  then  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  intellectualistic  construction  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
formula  coined  for  it  are  by  no  means  inseparable  from  the 
doctrine  itself.  The  Logos-name  in  its  ontogenetic  aspect 
need  signify  no  more  than  that  the  filiation  within  the  Deity 
is  an  act  of  omnipotent  power.  On  the  specific  modus  of 
this  act  it  need  throw  no  further  light.^ 

The  question  next  presenting  itself  is,  whether  subsequent 
to  the  creation,  and  with  reference  to  the  existing  world  of 
nature,  a  Logos-activity  is  taught  in  the  Prologue.  This 
also  the  older  interpretation  affirmed  (Chrysostom:  hrdyei 
ir€pX  TYfi  irpovola^  Xdyov),  whereas  more  recent  exegesis  in 
varying  forms  inclines  to  denying  it.  This  is  done 
by  transferring  everything  usually  understood  in  vs.  4,  5, 
9  and  10  of  the  work  of  the  Logos  in  providence  to  His 
activity  in  the  incarnate  state  and  for  redemption.  In  Him 
as  the  incarnate  Christ  was  life,  and  this  life  on  earth  was 


*  The  line  of  argument  pursued  above  would  lose  its  force  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  idea  of  "life"  itself  belongs  for  the  writer  to  the 
intellectual  sphere,  for  in  that  case  the  production  of  life  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  light,  of  intelligence,  and  the  equation 
Logos  =  Revealer  would  suffice  for  deducing  life  from  the  Logos-idea. 
But  the  dependence  of  ver.  4  on  ver.  3  proves  that  "life"  must  have 
a  wider  significance  than  this,  since  it  is  the  result  of  the  creation  of 
all  things  by  the  Logos,  and  only  in  man,  not  in  all  things,  could  life 
have  this  intellectual  content.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  in  ver. 
4  that  the  writer  comes  to  speak  of  man  specifically  and  of  the  specific 
light-form  that  the  life  of  the  Logos  assumes  for  man. 
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the  light  of  men.  It  now  {ie.,  at  the  time  of  wnling) 
shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  (or, 
overcame)  it  not.  The  Saviour  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  true 
light  which  Hghteth  every  man.  Through  His  incarnation 
He  was  in  the  world,  and  as  such  the  world  knew  Him  not. 
By  this  exegesis  the  whole  idea  of  a  Logos- function  in 
providence  is  forced  out  of  the  Prologue.  What  remains 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  work  of  the  Logos  in  creation  ( ver. 
3),  and  on  the  other  hand  His  w^ork  in  the  incarnate  state 
(vs.  4  ff.)  ;  the  middle  term  hitherto  interpreted  as  linking 
these  two  together  disappears. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  radically  this  interpreta- 
tion differs  from  the  most  wnde-spread  view  as  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Prologue,  According  to  the  latter  the  principle 
of  construction  is  a  chronological  one :  the  Evangelist  takes 
his  point  of  departure  in  eternity,  then  speaks  of  the  task  of 
the  Logos  in  creation,  joins  to  this  a  stateifient  about  His 
work  in  providence,  next  records  His  activity  under  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  finally  enunciates  the  great  truth  of  His 
advent  for  the  purpose  of  redemption.  But  if  vs.  4  and  5 
already  speak  of  the  Logos  in  the  flesh  and  vs.  9  and  10 
relate  to  the  same  thing,  then  it  is  plain  that  nothing  re- 
mains of  this  whole  chronological  progression.  According 
to  Zahn,  the  Evangelist  three  times  takes  a  new  departure: 
*'he  starts  first  from  the  premundane  existence  of  the  Logos 
and  closes  with  the  joyful  assurance,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  its  assanlts,  the  dark  w^orld  has  not  succeeded  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  of  men  which  has  appeared  in  the 
living  Logos  (vs.  1-5).  The  second  time  he  sets  out  from 
a  point  in  the  midst  of  history,  ins;.,  the  witness  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  the  Jesus  who  was  already  present  in  the  world 
and  had  come  to  His  people,  and  sketches  in  broad  outlines 
His  history  with  reference  to  the  world  and  to  Israel.  The 
world  as  a  whole  has  not  know^n  Him;  the  Jewish  nation 
has  not  received  Him,  but  in  the  congregation,  neither  Jew- 
ish nor  Gentile,  of  those  who  confess  Him  the  result  of  His 
being  and  activity  in  the  world  may  be  seen  (vs*  6-12).    A 
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third  group  of  sentences  (vs.  13-18)  describes  the  appear- 
ance in  the  world  of  Him  who  up  till  now  had  been  called 
the  word,  the  life,  the  light,  as  of  a  human  personality,  in 
His  relation  both  to  God  and  to  those  of  mankind  for  whom 
He  did  not  come  in  vain/'®  And  Harnack  tells  us,  that  the 
movement  of  thought  in  vs.  1-14  is  not  from  the  past  to  the 
present,  but  from  the  abstract  idea  of  the  Logos  to  the 
concrete  conception  of  the  fAovoy€p)i^  Oetk,  which  the  Evan- 
gelist had  in  mind  from  the  beginning  and  which  he  desired 
to  substitute  for  the  former  as  the  only  adequate  expression 
of  the  true  character  of  Christ.®  Like  Zahn,  Harnack  finds 
in  ver.  5  the  first  point  in  which  the  thought  of  the  Pro- 
logue comes  to  rest,  and  his  understanding  of  vs.  1-5  he 
sums  up  in  the  words:  "The  writer  has  not  g^ven  us  a 
history' — for  instance  of  how  the  Logos  proceeded  out  of 
Grod,  what  He  did  before  and  after,  etc. — but  he  has  sought 
to  determine  a  well-known  yet  undefined  conception  of  a 
being,  and  has  done  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  being 
appear  in  ever  greater  concreteness."^*^  And  in  regard  to 
vs.  1-14  as  a  whole  we  read  a  little  further:  "Those  who 
assume  that  the  Prologue  up  to  ver.  14  deals  with  the 
\6yo^  &aapKo^  involve  themselves  in  special  difficulties  in 
view  of  vs.  12  and  13.  In  point  of  fact  these  verses 
prove  that  the  author  did  not  intend  to  give  a  continuous 
history  of  the  Logos,  but  to  state  who  He  is,  and  what  re- 
lation the  Logos  who  has  appeared  sustains  to  the  World."^^ 
And  once  more:  "Ver.  9  looks  back  to  ver.  5;  ...  the 
general  proposition  to  ^w  iv  ri}  aKorCa  <f>a{p€i  koI  iJ  a-Koria 
virrh  ov  Karikafievy  has  therefore  received  its  more  precise 
definition  in  the  statements  that  He  of  whom  John  bore 
witness  as  the  light,  has  come  into  the  world  created 
through  Him,  but  with  the  tragic  result  that  *the  world' 


*  Das  Ev.  des  J  oh.  p.  72.  The  summary  of  the  content  of  the  third 
group  presupposes  in  ver.  13  os  ^ycwij^  instead  of  01  iytwrfirfaav  as 
the    original  reading. 

*  Zcitschrift  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  II,  p.  218,  note  2. 
"/6id.,  p.  219. 

*•  Ibid,,  p.  220. 
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has  not  known  Him,  and  that  He  has  even  been 
rejected  by  the  people  jKiCuHarly  His  owo."^-  "Tlie 
€y€V€TQ  (of  ven  14)  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  the 
author  only  now  passed  on  from  the  X6yo<;  daapKo^  to  the 
Xdyo^  €pa-apxo<;^  but  the  historic  fact  which  even  from  ver.  5 
onward  had  as  to  its  effects  stood  before  the  writer's  mind, 
receives  now  special  prominence/'^'' 

It  most  be  granted  that  the  old  cxegetical  position  has 
been  made  untenable  by  the  admission,  now  almost  uni- 
versally made,  that  not  only  ver.  14  but  vs.  11-13  ^ilso  relate 
to  the  historical  Christ.  The  words  6  X0709  aapf  iyevero 
are  not  introduced  to  mark  the  great  incision  wliich 
separates  the  preincarnate  life  of  the  Logos  from  His  in- 
carnate existence.  Only  00  the  view  of  Baldensperger,  who 
.believes  that  the  coming  of  the  Logos  with  its  twofold  re- 
sult described  in  vs.  11 -13  is  the  coming  of  Christ  under  the 
Old  Covenant  in  the  theophanies  to  the  patriarchs  and 
other  divine  manifestations,  does  it  still  remain  possible  to 
arrange  everything  that  precedes  ver,  14  according 
to  strict  chronological  sequence/^  But  this  exegesis  of 
the  verses  in  question  has  met  with  little  or  no  acceptance, 
and  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  ver.  14  is  at  least  not  the 
final  mile-post  in  the  prc^ressive  journey  of  the  writer's 
thought  that  it  has  been  traditionally  assumed  to  be.  For 
its  introduction  some  other  motive  will  have  to  be  assigned, 
than  the  desire  of  the  EvangeHst  to  add  the  grand  climax 
to  the  chronological  presentation  of  the  history  and  work 
of  the  Logos* 

Into  this  we  need  not  here  further  inquire.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  to  move  the  great  incision »  which  used  to  be 
found  in  ver.  14,  back  to  ven  11,  and  continue  to  interpret 
all  that  precedes  this  latter  verse  on  the  principle  of 
chronological  progression.  Or,  in  view  of  the  historical 
character  of  ven  6,  one  might  go  even  farther  back,  and 
make  the  division  between  the  preincarnate  and  the  incar- 

"/6jU,  p.  220. 

"  !hid,.    p.    22T. 

"  Baldenspergcr,  Der  Prolog  des  vierten  EvangeVmms,  pp,  13  ff- 
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nate  state  at  that  point,  still  maintaining  that  the  relation 
between  vs.  1-5  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sequel  of  the  Pro- 
logue on  the  other  hand  is  that  of  chronological  progres- 
sion. But  the  main  thing  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  exegesis 
which  finds  in  the  Prologue  a  continuous  Logos-activity 
previous  to  and  apart  from  the  incarnation,  does  not  stand 
or  fall  with  the  belief  in  any  particular  structure  of  the 
Prologue,  chronological  or  otherwise. 

Opinions  as  to  the  structure  of  a  discourse  are  bound  to 
be  more  or  less  subjective,  to  a  far  larger  d^ree  than  the 
interpretation  of  its  component  parts  individually  consid- 
ered. The  starting-point,  therefore,  in  discussing  a  prob- 
lem like  the  one  before  us  should  always  lie  in  the  detailed 
exegesis  of  the  separate  statements.  What  the  writer  posi- 
tively affirms  in  them,  not  the  coloring  they  may  receive 
from  any  estimate  of  the  drift  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole, 
should  be  given  the  decisive  weight  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  rule 
is  afforded  by  Hamack's  treatment  of  the  Prologue  in  the 
article  already  repeatedly  cited.  Harnack  does  not  in  this 
article  deal  directly  with  the  range  of  the  Logos-title.  His 
main  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  Pro- 
logue and  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless  the  way  in 
which  he  determines  the  latter,  plainly  exerts  its  influence 
when  he  comes  to  touch  upon  the  other  point.  In  his  view 
the  Logos-idea  is  not  merely  immaterial  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Gospel  but  even  inharmonious  and  incommensurable 
therewith.  The  Evangelist  uses  it  by  way  of  accommoda- 
tion to  his  readers,  not  because  he  feels  any  personal  sym- 
pathy with  its  point  of  view.  His  use  of  it  is  inspired  by 
the  desire  rather  to  correct  than  to  commend  it.  Hence 
from  the  outset,  i,e.,  even  in  writing  ver.  i,  he  is  intent 
upon  replacing  it  by  the  designation  far  more  acceptable  to 
him,  "Only-begotten  God"  (ver.  18).  Once  the  substitu- 
tion has  been  made,  he  feels  relieved  at  being  able  to  dismiss 
the  Logos-title  and  never  even  once  alludes  to  it  afterward 
in  the  body  of  the  Gospel. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  a  view  hke  this  is  not  exactly 
favorable  to  a  generous  conception  of  the  range  of  the 
Logos-function,  If  the  Evangelist  only  grudgingly  employs 
the  tenn  at  all  he  will  not  enlarge  but  narrow  its  scope  as 
much  as  possible*  because  any  magnifying  of  its  specific 
significance  would   run  directly   contrary  to  his  desire  to 

[dismiss  it.  And  if  the  title  that  he  prefers,  upon  which  his 
mind  is  fixed  from  the  beginning,  the  **Only-begotten  God", 
be,  as  Harnack  assumes,  a  designation  of  the  incarnate 
Christ  pure  and  simple,  with  no  metaphysical  retrospect 
into  the  premundane  life  of  God  attaching  to  it,  then  it 
becomes  all  the  more  inevitable  that  its  provisional  and  un- 
satisfactory substitute  shall  receive  no  wider  range  of  ap- 

Iplication.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  Harnack,  who  in  1893 
did  not  doubt  the  Alexandrian,  Philonic  source  of  the  whole 
conception,  including  the  association  of  the  Logos  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  nevertheless  in  regard  to  vs.  4  and  5 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
enhghtening  activity  of  the  Logos,  the  Evangelist  has 
throughout  in  mind  His  human  activity  (to  be  sure,  His 
human  activity  considered  sub  specie  aeternitatis) ,  and  that, 
if  John  had  ascribed  actual  and  independent  importance  to 
the  idea  that  the  Logos  first  had  functioned  before  His  his- 
toric appearance  and  secondly  had  functioned  it^  aapKij  he 
would  probably  have  expressed  himself  differently.** 

It  appears  then  that  in  Harnack*s  case  this  opinion  about 
the  main  reference  of  the  Logos-name  to  the  incarnate, 
historic  activity^  of  Christ  is  largely  based  on  a  subjective 
estimate   of   the   drift   of   the   Prologue,    which,   brilliant 

^though  it  may  be  as  a  piece  of  conjectural  analysis,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  that,  and  certainly  falls  far  short  of  the 
cogency   that   belongs   to  exact   exegetical   demonstration. 

[The  analysis  proposed  is  not  the  only  possible  one,  nor  by 

'  any  means  the  most  plausible  one.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  in  the  whole  manner  and  tone  of  the  Evangelist  up  to 
ver  14  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  very  opposite  of  what 


^ZeiUchrifi  f.  Theol  u.  Kirche,  IT,  p.  218.  note  2. 
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Hamack  imputes  to  him :  instead  of  a  desire  to  displace  the 
Logos-idea,  many  readers  have  felt  through  the  sentences 
and  phrases  a  positive  delight  of  the  writer  in  the  concep- 
tion, and  a  perceptible  inclination  to  linger  on  it  and  mag- 
nify its  intrinsic  value  and  importance.  That  the 
Evangelist  did  not  let  this  positive  sympathy  with  the  idea 
betray  him  into  the  anachronism  of  putting  it  back  into  the 
mind  and  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  affords  surely  no  argu- 
ment against  its  actual  presence  in  his  own  mind,  at  least 
not  for  those  who  believe  that  he  meant  to  record  the  actual 
words  of  Jesus. 

As  to  ver.  14,  where  according  to  Hamack  lies  the  actual 
turning-point  of  the  movement  in  the  writer's  mind  away 
from  the  Logos-idea  and  towards  the  idea  of  the  Only- 
begotten  God,  here  also  the  same  observation  may  be  made, 
vis.,  that  the  very  words  exhale  the  writer's  sense  of  the 
entire  harmony  between  the  two  conceptions,  instead  of 
revealing  a  subtle  intent  to  offer  to  his  readers  the 
one  for  the  other.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  only  Hamack's 
peculiar  reading  of  the  Christology  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  that  makes  him  thus  skeptical  about  the  Evan- 
gelist's sincere  and  positive  interest  in  the  Logos-conception, 
and  leads  him  to  put  this  odd  interpretation  upon  the  Pro- 
logue. If  in  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  Gospel  every 
thought  of  an  ontological  background  to  the  sonship  and 
preexistence  of  Jesus  is  so  pointedly  absent,  as  Harnack 
would  have  us  believe,  then  it  becomes  natural  not  to  find  in 
this  a  purely  negative  phenomenon,  but  to  explain  it  from 
the  conscious  aversion  of  the  writer  to  that  whole  mode  of 
thinking.  And  in  that  case  one  will  be  a  priori  inclined  to 
surmise  that  the  Prologue  can  introduce  the  Logos-idea  only 
after  a  half-hearted  fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  disowning 
rather  than  of  endorsing  or  commending  it.  But  the  whole 
estimate  of  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  Gospel  as 
ethico-religiously  and  not  metaphysically  oriented,  on  which 
this  rests,  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  one-sided  and 
inadequate.    To  show  this  here  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but 
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it  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Grill,  to  whom  we  may 
refer  the  reader.^** 

We  now  turn  to  the  concrete  statements  of  the  Evange- 
list in  vs.  4»  5,  9,  and  lO,  for  it  is  in  the  careful  scanning  of 
these,  and  not  through  any  preconceived  general  view  as  to 
the  structure  and  purport  of  the  Prologue  as  a  whole,  that 
the  decision  in  the  matter  at  issue  as  to  the  providential 
function  of  the  Logos  will  have  to  be  reached. 

As  to  ver.  4  the  question  would  be  settled  immediately »  if 
8  y4yop€v^  usually  read  as  the  close  of  ver,  3,  were  to  be 
drawn  into  ver.  4  as  the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence  and 


^Untifs.  ub.  d.  Entst.  d.  vierten  Ev.  I,  pp,  31-88,  From  the 
above  it  should  not,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  we  fall  to 
recognize  the  excellent  points  of  Harnack's  discussion  in  other  re- 
spects. Before  all  things  his  article  shows  convincingly  that  the  Christ- 
ological  material  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  obtained  through  deduction  from  the  Logos-idea,  as  the  Tubingen 
exegesis  assumes.  We  feel  bound  to  take  issue  with  him  when  he 
proceeds  beyond  this  to  the  assertion  that  it  could  not  have  been  so 
deduced,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  only  of  a  totally  di  fife  rent  type, 
but  incommensurable  and  inharmonious  with  the  Logos- doc  trine.  Our 
position  would  be  a  third  one:  the  peculiar  teaching  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel  has  not  been  deduced  from  the  Logos-idea,  and  yet  can  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  deduced  from  it,  because  the  Logos*idea  is  to  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist  simply  the  most  apypropriate  conception,  into 
which  he  has  gathered  up  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself 
in  the  discourses.  We  believe,  what  Harnack  denies^  that  so  far  as 
si4bsiaHCi'  is  concerned  the  Logos-doctrine  is  present  in  and  pervades 
the  body  of  the  Gospel.  This  appUes  to  its  ontological  content,  including 
the  purely  spiritual  preexistencc,  and  to  its  sotcriological  content, 
taking  the  latter  both  in  its  Old  Testament  proleptic  aspect  and  in  its 
Kew  Testament  form.  The  only  element  in  the  Prologue  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Johanninc  teaching  of  Jesus  is  His  work  in  creation  and 
providence,  but  for  this  a  solid  basis  existed  in  earlier  New  Testament 
teaching,  so  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  could  simply  incorporate  it 
together  with  the  other  elements  in  the  Logos -concept. 

We  also  agree  with  what  Harnack  says  about  its  not  being  the  purpose 
of  the  Prologue  to  lay  a  theological  foundation  for  the  high  conception 
of  Christ  as  God,  But  here  again  we  do  not  feel  shut  up  to  a  choice 
between  this  and  Harnack's  own  view.  The  Prologue  seeks  a  basis 
in  eternity,  nott  to  be  sure,  for  the  absolute,  transcendent  significance 
of  Christ  in  the  abstract,  but  specifically  and  concretely  for  the  abso- 
luteness and  transcendence  of  His  work  as  Redeemer  and  Rcvealer  of 
God. 
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the  rendering  adopted:  "that  which  was  made  was  life  in 
Him";  for  this  would  imply  that  the  created  world  con- 
tinuously had  its  source  of  life  in  the  Logos.*^  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  involves  the  rendering  of  ver.  4  in 
such  extreme  unnaturalness  and  has  been  opposed  on  such 
convincing  grounds,  textuo-critical  and  otherwise,  by  emi- 
nent modern  exegetes,  that  we  must  discard  the  help  to  be 
obtained  from  it  in  favor  of  our  position.*® 

Leaving  8  y^opep  to  the  third  verse,  we  inquire  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  statements,  "In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  apprehended  (or,  overcame)  it 
not."  The  problem  here  centers  in  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
tenses,  the  imperfect  ^v  twice  in  ver.  14,  and  the  present 
4>aiP€i  in  ver.  5.  As  to  the  imperfects,  the  most  obvious 
interpretation  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  that  which 
refers  them  to  the  same  past  state  as  that  to  which  the 
threefold  imperfect  of  ver.  i  refers,  the  state  of  eternity.** 
The  connection  of  thought  then  would  be  that  ver.  4  ex- 
plains the  possibility  of  what  was  affirmed  of  the  Logos  in 
ver.  3:  He  could  be  the  mediator  of  creation,  because  in 
Him  was  life,  i.e,  antecedently  to  the  creation,  in  His 
eternal  state.  This  would  also  explain  the  transition  to 
the  present  tense  in  ver.  5  as  a  transition  from  the  potential 
in  eternity  (^i')  to  the  actual  in  time  (^iv€i), 

"The  above  rendering  makes  6  Xoyoi  the  antecedent  of  ly  avrf. 
According  to  others,  who  adopt  the  same  interpretation,  the  ante- 
cedent is  o  ycyovcv  which  yields :  **What  was  made,  in  it  was  life."  On 
this  rendering  the  implication  remains  that  the  Logos  supplies  the  life 
of  all  created  things,  but  it  does  not  become  clear,  whether  this  is  due 
to  the  original  act  of  creation  or  to  a  subsequent  continued  Logos-in- 
fluence. Still  another  construction  is  that  proposed  by  Hilgenfeld, 
who  would  render:  "What  was  made  in  Him,  was  life",  on  the  basis 
of  a  distinction  between  three  kinds  of  genesis:  &'avrov,  ovxtopUavrw 
and  iv  avnf.    Zeitschr.  f.  wiss,  Thcol.,  1889,  p.  137. 

^Cpr.  Grill,  Untersuchungen,  I,  p.  91;  Hamack,  Zeitschr.  /.  Theol 
u.  Kirche,  II,  p.  217,  note  4;  Bauer-Holtzmann  in  Handcomftientar*  IV, 
p.  34;  Zahn,  Das  Ev.  des  J  oh.,  pp.  50,  51.  Bauer,  in  Lietzmann's  Hand- 
buch  s.  N.  T.,  II,  2.  p.  10,  assumes  a  corruption  of  the  text. 

**So  Pfleiderer,  Urchristenthunt*  II,  pp.  338,  465,  and  Baucr-Holtz- 
mann,  p.  35. 
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If  we  had  only  the  former  half  of  ver.  4  to  reckon  with, 
this  exegesis  would  unquestionably  deserve  the  preference 
above  all  others.  But  there  is  also  the  second  clause,  and 
the  form  assumed  by  this  forbids  our  adopting  it.  When  it 
is  said:  *'the  life  was  the  light  of  men*',  the  existence  of 
mankind  is  clearly  presupposed;  the  past  therefore  must  be 
a  past  within  time,  not  in  eternity,-^' 

Next  Godet^s  proposal  claims  consideration.  According 
to  him  the  imperfects  are  meant  to  cover  the  period  between 
the  creation  and  the  fall.  In  that  ideal  state,  before  sin 
entered  the  cosmos,  there  was  life  in  the  Logos,  and  this 
life  was  the  light  of  men.  From  what  applied  to  this  past 
period  the  fifth  verse  would  tlien  proceed  to  the  present 
state  of  sin,  exchanging  the  imperfect  for  the  present 
(  <f>a{v€t  )  and  introducing  the  idea  of  *Vlarkness*\  and  of 
the  conflict  between  this  and  the  light.  This  view  implies 
a  distinction  between  the  effectual  operation  of  the  life  and 
the  light  spoken  of  in  ver,  4  and  the  mere  objective  presence 
of  the  light,  not  subjectively  appropriated,  referred  to  in 
ver.  5.  But  this  exegesis  assumes  an  antithesis,  which  would 
require  pointed  expression  in  the  text  in  order  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  reader,  and  of  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
writer*s  mind  there  is  no  stylistic  indication.  It  would  have 
been  easy  by  a  simple  adverb  to  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  past  before  and  the  present  after  the  falL^*  or  to  make 
the  alleged  important  difference  between  the  effectual  ^v 
TO  fftta^  and  the  ineffectual  to  4^m  <f)aiv€t  unmistakable. 
Apart  from  this,  the  form  of  ver.  4  hardly  seems  suited 
to  bring  out  the  efficacy  of  the  Logos-operation  in  the 
state  of  rectitude.  "In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  w^as  the 
liglit  of  men'*  does  not  affirm  anything  more  than  that  the 

*This  would  not  count  against  HarnackS  solution,  according  to 
which  vcr.  4  relates  to  the  incarnate  Logos  but  shows  Him  and  His 
activity  sub  spfcU  aeternitatis.  Why  the  imperfect  as  such  should  be 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  not  explained.  Hamack  himself  observes 
that  *Vs  in  jenen  Sphareii,  wie  kein  Oben  und  kein  Unten,  so  auch  kein 
Vorher  und  Nachher  gicbt'\  In  ver.  i,  to  be  sure,  the  imperfect  is  the 
tense  of  eternity,  but  only  in  comparison  with  the  moment  of  creation. 

"  A  simple  wvv  before  ^Ivu  would  have  served  the  purpose. 


i^M. 
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Logos  was  adapted  for  quickening  and  enlightening  the 
world.  This  adaptation  He  had  at  all  times,  and  not  only 
during  man's  state  of  rectitude. 

Essentially  distinct  from  the  two  preceding  views  is  that 
of  Zahn  and  others,  according  to  whom  the  imperfect  tenses 
of  ver.  4  already  transport  us  into  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus. 
The  Evangelist,  after  having  spoken  of  the  eternal  existence 
of  the  subject  called  Oeo^  in  ver.  i,  and  of  His  share  in 
creation,  now  proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Logos-appearance 
in  the  flesh,  and  affirms  that,  during  His  historical  activity 
on  earth.  He  had  life  in  Himself  and  as  such  was  the  light 
of  men.  The  fifth  verse  then  adds  that  this  light,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  historical  Jesus,  still  continues  to  shine,  after 
His  earthly  life  has  come  to  a  close,  in  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  and  that  so  far,  that  is,  up  to  the  Evangelist's  time  of 
writing,  the  darkness  has  not  overpowered  it.*^ 

The  serious  objection  to  this  exegesis  is  that  it  involves 
too  abrupt  a  transition  from  ver.  3  (creation  of  the  world 
through  the  Logos)  to  ver.  4  (presence  of  the  incarnate 
Logos  in  the  world,  as  the  source  of  life  and  light,  viewed 
as  a  past  fact),  and  again  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  5  (operation 
of  the  exalted  Logos  in  the  world-darkness  as  a  source  of 
light).  Some  word  or  phrase  to  indicate  the  temporal  move- 
ment would  be  expected.  Zahn  appeals  to  the  prevailing 
representation  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  which 
Jesus'  abode  in  the  flesh  upon  earth  is  the  definite,  circum- 
scribed presence  of  the  light  in  the  world  to  be  followed 
by  its  withdrawal.^'  Similarly  Spitta,  who  observes  that 
the  discourses  of  the  Gospel  speak  frequently  of  the  illu- 
minating function  of  Jesus  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but 
never  of  a  like  influence  during  the  state  of  preexistence ; 
whence  he  concludes  that  the  words  "the  life  was  the  light 
of  men"  must  have  reference  to  the  incarnate  life  exclu- 
sively.^^ The  answer  to  this  is  obvious :  the  Jesus-discourses 
in  the  body  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  thus  quoted  as  a  check 

"Das  Ev.  dcs  J  oh.,  pp.  55-62. 

"  Cpr.  Jno.  iii.  19 : ;  ix.  5 ;  xii.  35  ff.,  46. 

**  Das  JohanneS'Evangetium,  p.  38. 
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Upon  the  range  of  application  which  the  Evangeh'st  may 
have  given  to  such  ideas  as  life  and  light  in  tJie  Prologue, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Prolc^ue,  while  it  professes 
to  subsume  the  teaching  of  Jesus  under  its  highest  rubric, 
yet  in  accordance  with  early  Apostolic  teaching,  gives  this 
rubric  a  wider  sweep,  with  reference  to  the  cosmical  activity 
of  the  preexistent  Christ,  than  Jesus  Himself  does  in  the 
discourses  recorded.  The  Evangelist  was  not  bound  to 
speak  of  Christ  as  "life"  and  "light'*  with  the  same  re- 
demptive restriction  as,  according  to  his  own  report,  Jesus 
did.  The  fact  that  he  never  makes  Jesus  employ  the  word 
Logos  as  a  name  for  Himself  proves  the  writer  to  have 
been  perfectly  conscious  of  a  distinction  between  what  Jesus 
said  about  Himself,  and  what  he,  John,  says  about  Jesus. 
The  latter  was  meant  to  incorporate  and  epitomize  the  for- 
mer: it  was  not  meant  to  remain  shut  up  within  it. 

Besides  this,  Zahn's  appeal  to  the  representation  of  the 
light  as  present  in  and  withdrawing  with  the  incarnate 
Christ  proves  too  much,  since  it  would  exclude  the 
light  from  the  period  after  the  death  of  Christ  also,  whereas 
according  to  Zahn*s  own  interpretation  the  ^aiV«  of  ver, 
5  affirms  that  the  light  still  shines  at  the  time  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's writing.  If  the  withdrawal  of  the  light  in  one 
form  through  Jesus'  death  does  not  prevent  its  reappearance 
in  another  form  since  His  resurrection,  then  the  epiphany 
of  the  light  through  the  incarnation  should  not  exclude  its 
presence  and  influence  in  the  cosmos  previously  in  still  a 
different  form.  The  emphasis  on  the  incarnate  and  redemp- 
tive phase  of  its  manifestation  can  afford  no  instance 
against  understanding  the  statements  of  ven  4,  in  regard 
to  both  life  and  light,  of  the  relation  of  the  preexistent 
Logos  to  the  world  as  such. 

Underlying  the  view  criticized  is  the  unwarranted  as- 
sumption that  the  imperfect  tense  must  in  this  case  describe 
a  state  of  things  no  longer  true  in  the  present,  and  that 
therefore  the  activity  of  the  Logos  in  nature  through  provi- 
dence cannot  be  meant,  because  this  is  never  a  thing  of  the 
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past,  but  goes  on  as  long  as  the  world  exists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historic  activity  of  Jesus  on  earth  is  supposed  to 
meet  this  condition,  it  being  a  thing  past  and  definitely  con- 
cluded. But,  as  already  urged  above,  the  Evangelist  docs 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  look  upon  the  life-giving  and  light- 
giving  function  of  the  Logos  spc^en  of  in  ver.  4  as  having 
come  to  an  end.  The  lig^t  according  to  ver.  5  shines  now, 
and  the  same  continuance  may  be  confidently  affirmed  of  the 
influx  of  life.  The  preterite  therefore  is  not  a  true  chron- 
ological preterite  on  any  view.  Hence  it  may  well  be  asked, 
if  the  chronological  limits  of  the  tense  cannot  be  strictly 
drawn  in  case  our  verse  be  understood  of  the  historic  work 
of  Christ,  why  should  such  strictness  of  limitation  be  im- 
posed upon  the  view  which  finds  here  the  cosmical  function 
of  the  Logos?  On  the  latter  view,  no  less  than  on  the 
former,  it  must  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  representa- 
tions that  in  the  Logos  were  life  and  light  and  that  these 
things  are  in  Him. 

By  far  the  simplest  exegesis,  and  that  which  best  avoids 
all  difficulties,  is  to  make  the  imperfect  tense  refer  to  the 
point  of  time  fixed  by  ver.  3  and  let  it  describe  something 
that  was  true  at  and  since  that  point  of  time.  Since,  and 
in  virtue  of,  the  creation  of  all  things  through  Him,  and 
in  direct  continuity  therewith,  the  Logos  carried  life  in 
Himself  and  this  life  was  henceforth  the  light  of  men. 
This  surely  is  a  most  natural  use  of  the  imperfect,  which 
frequently  describes  a  state  of  affairs  as  existing  in  the 
past  and  introduced  at  some  definitely  marked  point  of  time. 
On  this  view  the  connection  between  ver.  3  and  ver.  4 
is  so  close  and  self-explanatory,  that  no  particle  or  adverb 
of  more  precise  definition  is  required.  The  normal  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  Him  who  had  acted  as  the  Mediator 
of  creation,  was  such  that  thereafter  the  world  and  man- 
kind were  dependent  for  their  life  and  light  on  Him.  He 
was  the  Logos  in  providence,  just  as  He  had  been  the  Logos 
in  creation. 

If  it  still  be  objected  that  the  Evangelist  might  far  better 
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liave  expressed  this  fact,  as  a  fact  of  still  continuing  valid- 
ity, by  means  of  the  present  tense,  the  answer  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  writer  takes  his  position  at  the  point 
of  the  completed  creation,  and  affimis  what  then  was  true 
without  thereby  denying  that  it  still  is  true.  And,  secondly, 
he  probably  had  already  in  mind  the  contrast  between  this 
providential  Logos-activity  and  a  fuller,  richer  activity  per- 
formed by  the  same  Logos  since  the  incarnation,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  former,  while  not  de  facto  come  to 
an  end,  may  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  no  longer  stands  alone  but 
is  now  accompanied  and  modified  by  the  latter,  be  considered 
in  its  original  form  a  matter  of  the  past. 

The  connection  between  the  two  clauses  in  ver  4  likewise 
favors  the  view  that  not  the  incarnate,  redemptive  activity, 
but  the  cosmical  activity  of  the  Logos  in  His  preexistent 
stale  is  referred  to.  When  the  light  of  men  is  derived  from 
the  Logos  not  directly,  but  mediately  through  the  life  that 
He  supplies,  this  is  a  representation  which  suits  the  natural 
relation  of  mankind  to  the  Logos  far  l}etter  than  the  re- 
demptive relation.  The  Gospel  of  John  everv^where  makes 
a  point  of  it  that  in  the  soteriolc^ica!  process  the  light  of 
revelation  comes  first  in  order,  as  supplied  by  Christ  after 
an  objective,  supernatural  fashion,  and  not  as  something 
that  emerges  out  of  the  new  life  of  man,  and  passes  through 
his  subjectivity.  It  is  the  word,  the  truth,  that  quickens 
and  cleanses  and  sanctifies.  In  this  sphere  it  could  be  more 
truthfully  said  that  the  light  is  the  life  of  men,  than  con- 
versely that  the  life  is  their  light.  But  in  natural  religion 
the  case  is  quite  diflFerent.  Here  the  Logos- revelation  is 
actually  mediated  through  the  subjective  life  which  man  in 
dependence  on  the  Logos  possesses.  The  life  here  naturally 
produces  the  light.  The  meaning  is  not  that  in  man  life 
assumes  the  form  of  light,  wdiich  would  savor  of  ideahsm, 
but  that  the  life  which  man  receives  carries  in  itself,  and  of 
itself  kindles  in  him,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
The  wording  of  the  statement  so  exactly  fits  this  peculiar 
relationship  between  the  two  factors  in  the  natural  religion 
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of  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  author  did  not  have 
the  latter  in  mind  when  he  wrote  it.** 

If  the  above  view  be  adopted — ^and  we  do  not  see  what 
serious  objection  can  be  raised  to  it — the  question  next 
emerging  is,  how  the  transition  to  the  present  tense  in  ver. 
5  can  be  explained  on  this  basis.  Two  possibilities  exist 
here.  The  present  <l>aCvei  might  be  understood  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  imperfect  ^Vy  as  describing  the  illuminating 
function  of  the  incarnate  Logos  in  distinction  from  His 
light-giving  activity  in  the  natural  world  of  the  past.  On 
this  view,  in  ver.  5  the  Evangelist,  who  took  his  point  of 
departure  in  eternity  and  advanced  from  there  to  creation 
and  providence,  has  now  arrived  at  the  stage  of  Jesus' 
earthly  life.  Where,  however,  the  idea  of  straight  temporal 
progression  is  thus  maintained,  the  objection  urged  above 
against  Godet's  and  Zahn's  views  retains  its  force,  vis.,  that 
some  temporal  adverb  or  particle  would  be  required  to  ren- 
der the  writer's  meaning  understandable.**  The  second  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  4>^(v€i, — the  one  that  in  our  view 
deserves  the  preference — makes  the  Evangelist  advance 
from  the  general  proposition  that  the  world  when  created 
was  as  such  dependent  on  the  Logos  as  its  source  of  life  and 
light,  to  the  specific  reflection,  or  after-reflection,  that  this 
holds  true  even  now  under  the  reign  of  darkness  in  the 

*  Wellhausen,  Das  Ev.  J  oh.,  1910,  p.  7,  thinks  that  the  transition  from 
the  Logos  as  a  cosmical  principle  (ver.  3)  to  the  Logos  as  a  source  of 
revelation  (ver.  4*)  is  a  harsh  one,  and  that  the  idea  of  "life"  is  a  purely 
mechanical  contrivance  introduced  to  effect  it.  The  lack  of  coherence 
is  so  great,  in  his  view,  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  the  text  is  com- 
posite and  the  hand  of  a  redactor  traceable  in  the  looseness  of  its  texture. 
The  above  remarks  show  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  an  organic, 
intelligible  connection  between  the  life  that  flows  from  the  Logos  and 
the  light  into  which  it  blossoms  for  mankind.  Moreover,  in  ver.  10  the 
same  two  aspects  of  the  Logos,  the  cosmical  and  the  revelatory,  are 
also  conjoined :  "The  world  was  made  through  Him,  and  the  world 
knew  Him  not." 

"The  transition  fron:i  ver.  3  to  ver.  4  is  so  natural  and  close,  that 
no  explicit  marking  is  required.  That  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  5,  on  the 
other  hand,  involves  on  the  above  view  the  overleaping  of  a  considerable 
interval  and  the  transporting  of  the  mind  into  a  totally  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation. 
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world  Tlie  light  that  functioned  at  the  beginning  func- 
tions also  in  a  world  which  is  positively  darkened  through 
sin.  The  only  difference  is  that  under  these  circumstances 
tliere  is  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  world. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  view  differs  from  Godet  s 
interpretation,  as  above  stated,  not  so  much  in  the  outcome* 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  approached  and 
presented  by  the  Evangelist.  According  to  Godet,  the  dis- 
course progresses  chronologically  from  the  creation  (ver. 
3)  to  the  period  of  rectitude  (ver.  4},  and  from  this  to  the 
period  of  sin  (ver.  5).  According  to  our  view,  the  progres- 
sion of  thought  is  not  historical  but  logical,  from  the  general 
to  the  special  The  Evangelist  first  describes  what  was  the 
nonnal  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world  after  it  had  been 
created  through  Him,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  concrete, 
specific  statement,  that  this  holds  true  even  in  the  present 
peculiar  state  of  the  world  as  a  world  of  darkness.  The 
simple  teal  is  quite  sufficient  to  link  these  two  propositions, 
the  general  and  the  special,  together. ^"^ 

"Two  other  views  found  atnong  expositors  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
According  to  one,  the  present  (^tttW*  in  distinction  from  ^v*  marks  the 
progress  from  potency  to  actuahty:  The  light  was  there — the  light 
shines*  According  to  tlie  other,  the  present  is  a  present  of  characteristic 
description:  it  is  the  nature  of  the  hglit  to  shine  in  the  darkness.  Both 
views  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  take  the  trKinia  as  the  nec- 
essary correlate  of  the  Hght,  and  not  as  an  abnormal  fact,  whereas  the 
presence  of  darkness  is  in  ver.  4  as  little  supposed  to  condition  the 
function  of  the  hght,  as  the  presence  of  death  is  there  thought  necessary 
to  the  quickening  function  of  the  Logos. 

Of  the  two  interpretations  of  jcarcXa^cv  that  which  takes  it  as 
"apprehended"  in  the  noetic  sense  deserves  the  preference.  Most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  take  it  in  the  other  sense  of  ''laying 
hold  upon*'  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  one's  power.  But  this 
latter  signification,  which  the  verb  undoubtedly  has,  falls  quite  short 
of  the  proposed  rendering  ^'overcame  it  not".  The  "laying  hold 
upon'*  is  but  the  first  step  towards  overpowering.  Hence  Origen :  "did 
not  overtake  it",  cpr.  Rom.  ix.  30,  31 :  Jno,  xii.  35  Iva  fxrj  aicoTia  v^t 
jcaToXa^^p  does  not  go  beyond  "overtaking*'.  It  is  plain  that  the  rendering 
"the  darkness  has  not  overtaken  it**,  or  even  "the  darkness  has  not  laid 
hoid  upon  it",  introduces  a  weakening  element  into  the  context.  The 
prelude  to  the  tragic  note  of  vs.  to  and  ir,  which  has  been  justly 
recognized  in  ver.  5%  also  speaks  against  this  interpretation,  while  it  is 
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That  a  reference  to  the  incarnate  Logos  in  vs.  4  and  5 
brings  a  disrupting  element  into  the  context,  is  recognized, 
where  on  the  basis  of  it  the  composite  character  of  the  Pro- 
logue is  diagnosed.  Thus  Schwartz  argues  from  the  im- 
perfect tenses  that  the  clauses  in  which  they  occur  must 
refer  to  the  Christ  on  earth ;  so  interpreted,  however,  these 
clauses  reflect  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that 
of  the  preceding  statements,  and  the  lack  of  coherence  is 
charged  to  the  account  of  a  redactor.^* 

While  not  disputing  the  unity  of  this  part  of  the  Pro- 
logue, Spitta  allows  himself  to  be  led  into  a  most  artificial 
rearrangement  of  the  clauses  of  vs.  1-5,  in  order  to  explain 
the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the  cosmical  and  the  re- 
demptive aspects  of  the  Logos-activity.*®  By  drawing 
8  y^ovep  to  the  sequel,  "was  geworden  ist,  ist*^  in  ihm 
lebendig",  the  way  is  opened  up,  he  thinks,  towards  re- 
storing the  original  structure  of  the  text.  It  consisted  of  a 
triad  of  three  sentences  as  follows : 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos — and  the  Logos  was  towards 
God — and  the  Logos  was  God. 

All  things  were  made  through  Him — and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made — what  was  made  is  life  in  Him. 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men — and  the  light  shines  in  the 
darkness — and  the  darkness  overcame  it  not. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  recognizes  the  cosmical  fimction 

admirably  expressed  by  the  other.    Of  modem  expositors  Zahn  adopts 
the  rendering  "has  not  overpowered". 

Whether  the  choice  of  the  verb  <^atVctv  is  in  pointed  antithesis  to  the 
^v  Hoitj  and  ^  <^<us  of  ver.  4,  as  designating  the  purely  objective,  inef- 
fectual emission  of  light,  depends  on  the  rendering  of  ioarcXa)9cy. 
If  this  can  mean  "apprehended  it  not",  then  the  absence  of  subjective 
effect  will  be  expressed  by  ffnuvti-  If  on  the  other  hand  it  means  "over- 
came it  not",  then  the  energy  and  persistence  of  the  light  will  rather 
be  emphasized  and  the  antithesis  to  ver.  4  disappears. 

*  Aporien  im  vierten  Ev,  in  Nachr.  der  Ges.  der  Wiss.  su  Gott,,  1907, 
1908.  Schwartz  declares  the  whole  section,  vs.  4-13,  secondary,  on  the 
ground  above  stated,  vis.,  that  in  it  throughout  the  epiphany  of  the 
Logos  on  earth,  which  does  not  take  place  until  ver.  14,  is  already  pre- 
supposed. 

•  Das  J ohanncs-Evangelium,  1910.  pp.  ^7  ff. 

"Spitta  reads  Icr^v  instead  of  ^v  with  Codex  D,  a  reading  already 
known  to  Origcn.    This  variant,  however,  is  found  only  in  4,'  not  m  4.* 
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of  the  Logos  in  providence.*^  At  the  same  time,  by  vio- 
lently separating  the  two  clauses  of  ver.  4,  appi^rtioiiing  each 
to  a  different  triad,  it  enables  Spitta  to  maintain  that  the 
words  **the  life  was  the  light  of  men"  are  meant  of  the 
incarnate  Christ  They  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  train 
of  thought;  the  revelator>'  function  is  no  longer  the  reverse 
side  of  the  cosmical,  creative  function,  but  something  alto- 
gether detached  from  it.  And  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  t^^  of  4"  is  significantly  repeated  in  4*,  with  the 
addition  of  the  article  to  preclude  all  dQubt  in  regard  to  tlie 
identity  of  the  life  which  all  creatures  possess  in  the  Logos 
and  the  life  which  is  light  for  mankind.*^ 

How  artificial  all  this  is  needs  no  pointing  out.  The 
artificiality,  however,  proves  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
incarnate  Christ  in  vs.  4  and  5* 

Owing  to  its  introduction  of  the  historical  figure  of  John 
the  Baptist,  vef,  6  is  regarded  by  many  expositors  as 
marking  the  dividing-line  between  what  relates  to  the  prein- 
carnate  and  to  the  incarnate  Logos.*^  This  argiiment,  how- 
ever, although  it  ought  to  work  in  both  directions,  is  usually 
urged  only  to  prove  that  what  follows  cannot  possibly  refer 
to  anybody  but  the  historical  Christ,  to  whose  appearance 
John  bore  witness.  If  the  Evangelist  consciously  and 
pointedly  uses  the  Baptist  to  pass  over  from  the  realm  of 

■*  Spitta  compares  Rotii.  viii.  10;  Col  i.  16;  Hcb.  i.  2  fif. 

■"On  Spitta's  interpretation  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  life  sup- 
plied by  the  Logos  in  nature  becomes  the  light  of  redemption  to  men. 
At  least  this  could  be  avoided  only  by  taking  ij  {0^7}  in  ver.  4**  as  a  proper 
name  of  Christy  but  against  this  the  gender  is  decisive.  Besides.  Spitta 
has  to  disregard  the  clear  indications  which  the  repeated  use  of  koI 
affords,  as  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  text  as  it  lay  in  the  author's 
mind.  On  his  arrangement  the  *cat  is  lacking  before  the  third  clause  of 
the  second  triad  ("What  was  made  is  life  in  Him"),  although  the  next 
preceding  clause  of  this  triad  has  it*  and  although  the  corresponding 
third  clauses  in  the  first  and  third  triads  likewise  have  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Kai  which  on  this  arrangement  introduces  the  first  clause  of 
the  third  triad  (*'and  the  hfe  was  the  light  of  men")  is  out  of  place. 

"Thus  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  quoted  by  Liicke.  I.  p,  314,  note  2; 
Lucke  himself,  p.  314;  Grill,  Unters.  I,  p.  95;  Hcitmullcr,  in  Weiss, 
Schriften  des  N,  T*  II,  p.  722;  Bauer  in  Lictrmann's  Handc.  5.  AT.  T. 
II,  Johannes,  p,  IL 
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the  metaphysical  into  that  of  the  historical,  then  it  may 
be  argued  with  equal  warrant,  that  nothing  of  the  historical 
can  enter  into  the  representation  of  what  precedes.  Yet  this 
is  not  always  done.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  make  of  ver.  6  a 
point  d'appui  for  eliminating  even  from  the  preceding 
verses  all  reference  to  the  preexistent  Logos  as  a  source  of 
life  and  light."  Appeal  is  made  for  this  purpose  to  the 
fact  that  John's  mission  is  described  as  having  been  efc  fiop- 
rvplav  and  that  his  witness  was  7r€/»l  rov  <l>on<k  to  the 
end  that  all  through  him  (=  John)  might  believe  (in  the 
light).  It  is  claimed  that  this  statement  makes  to  ^£9 
equivalent  to  the  historical  Christ,  since  it  was  to  the  latter 
as  present  on  earth  that  the  Baptist  pointed  in  his  preach- 
ing. And  "the  light"  of  vs.  7-9  again  determines  the 
meaning  of  "the  light"  in  vs.  4  and  5. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  certain  incongru- 
ousness  between  the  two  aspects  of  "the  light",  if  previously 
to  ver.  6  the  exclusively  metaphysical,  cosmical  sense  is 
insisted  upon,  and  after  ver.  6  with  equal  rigor  the  ex- 
clusively redemptive  reference  is  maintained.'*  But  in  our 
opinion  relief  should  not  be  sought  by  carrying  back  the 
redemptive  light  into  vs.  4  and  5 ;  it  should  and  can  be  ob- 
tained by  finding  the  cosmical  light,  at  least  in  part,  repre- 

•*  Bauer,  op.  cit.,  who  says :  in  ver.  6  the  discourse  proceeds  to  the 
period  of  the  human  existence  of  the  Logos,  says  a4so:  in  vs.  4  and  5 
the  Prologue  already  has  in  view  the  human  activity  of  the  Logos. 
Similarly  in  Holtzmann-Bauer's  Handcommentar,  £v.  dw /oli.  pp.  36, 37. 

"  So  Belser,  in  Theol.  Quartalschr,,  1903.  pp.  483-519.  who  thinks  that 
vs.  4  and  5  are  to  be  understood  redemptively,  and  that  the  Logos- 
name  in  ver.  i  is  used  proleptically. 

••  Wellhausen,  Das  Ev.  des  J  oh.,  p.  8,  emphasizes  the  inconcinnity  of 
the  metaphysical  and  the  historical.  The  Baptist,  he  observes,  cannot 
be  properly  contrasted  with  the  super-terrestrial  Logos,  but  only  with 
the  incarnate  Logos.  But  the  latter  does  not  enter  until  ver.  14.  Con- 
sequently ver.  6  presents  the  strange  phenomenon  which  he  charac- 
terizes in  the  words,  that  the  Baptist  **unversehens  in  die  Ewigkeit 
hineinschneit".  Wellhausen  seeks  relief  here  as  elsewhere,  through 
denying  the  original  unity  of  the  composition.  In  our  view,  in  vs.  6-9 
the  Baptist  carries  with  himself  the  atmosphere  of  the  higher  worW  in 
that  he  witnesses  to  the  etermtj-  of  the  Logos-light. 
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sented  in  vs.  7-9.  It  is  quite  true;  of  course,  that  the  one 
to  whuni  John  bore  witness  was  the  incarnate,  historical 
Christ,  but  this  settles  nothing  as  to  the  question  what  he 
referred  to  when  he  called  this  historical  person  ro  (f>m. 
It  is  just  as  possible  that  the  Evangelist  means  to  make 
John  the  Baptist  bear  witness,  among  other  things,  to  the 
cosmical  illuminating  function  of  the  historical  Christ,  as 
that  he  means  to  make  him  confine  his  witness  to  the  re- 
demptive light  supplied  by  Jesus* 

That  the  former  is  the  case  gains  in  probability,  if  we 
notice  how  in  vs.  15  and  30  the  subject  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  Christ  is  introduced  as  constituting,  to  the  mind  of 
the  Evangelist,  the  first  important  element  in  the  witness 
that  John  bore  concerning  Him.  If  the  reference  to  the 
api^p  in  ven  30  cannot  tie  down  the  witness  to  the  in- 
carnate state,  then  certainly  the  reference  to  the  <k^^  need 
not  in  vs.  6-9  be  held  to  restrict  this  term  to  its  redemptive 
associations.^^  In  ver.  9  there  is  a  positive  indication  that 
the  Evangelist  consciously  distinguished  between  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Logos-light  in  a  previous  state  and  its  existence 
in  historical  fomi  within  the  cosmos.^*  The  retroactive 
force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  historical  setting  in 
which  TO  4im  appears  in  ver.  7  cannot  be  allowed. 

But  the  same  considerations  detract  also  from  the  pros- 
pective force  of  the  argument.  If  the  cosmical  associations 
of  the  term  (f>o^  are  still  clearly  perceptible  in  vs.  7-9,  there 
is  no  k  priori  warrant  for  excluding  them  from  what  is  said 
about  the  same  subject  in  the  sequel.  Undoubtedly  the 
words  iy€V€TO  auBprniro^  awea-raXfiepo^  irapa  Oeov^  OPOfia 
avT^  'IWi^v  are  a  historical  "Ansatz",  on  a  line  with  ver. 
ig.  They  could,  however,  mark  the  time  of  the  sequel  only 
if  the  writer  continued  with  statements  of  a  similar  his- 
torical character.  This  is  not  the  case.  In  ver.  6  he  speaks 
as  a  historian;  in  ver,  8  he  has  already  resumed  the  tone 

"Qr  Clemen,  Die  Entstchung  des  fohannes-Ev,,  1912,  p.  59. 

^  On  the  view  that  0  Koa-fw^  here  means  the  world  of  men,  and  that 
the  entrance  of  the  light  into  it  means  not  the  incarnation,  but  Jesus* 
pubtic  appearance,  see  below. 
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of  the  theologian.  Only  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  words 
can  here  decide  whether  the  Logos-subject  is  introduced  ex- 
clusively in  its  incarnate  aspect,  or  as  incarnate,  yet  on  the 
background  of  its  cosmical  aspect,  or  whether  perhaps 
things  are  freshly  aflSrmed  of  it  that  pertain  to  its  cosmical 
function  as  such. 

For  deciding  this  question  nothing  is  yielded  by  ver.  8. 
To  be  sure,  the  Baptist  is  here  contrasted  with  t4  ^m  and  it 
might  seem  as  if  the  cosmical  light  and  a  historical  person 
were  too  incommensurable  to  be  even  compared  with  each 
other.  But  i,  15,  30  and  iii,  31  ff.  prove  that  the  Evangelist 
felt  differently  on  this  point,  for  there  the  Baptist  is  repre- 
sented as  formally  comparing  himself  with  Christ  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  latter's  deity  and  preexistence.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  to  show  that  it  would  have  seemed 
incongruous  to  the  Evangelist  to  say:  John  was  not  the 
cosmical  light  manifested  on  earth,  but  was  sent  to  bear 
witness  concerning  that  light. 

In  regard  to  ver.  9  the  question  is  interlinked  with  the 
mooted  problem  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Two 
main  views  are  here  opposed  to  each  other.  The  one  makes 
TO  <f>ik  the  subject  and  ^v  ify)(ofuvop  the  predicate:  "the 
true  light  which  enlightens  every  man,  was  coming  into 
the  world."  The  other  supplies  the  subject  from  the  fore- 
going, makes  to  ^w  the  predicate,  and  construes  ipx^ 
fA€vov  with  avOpmirov  of  the  relative  clause:  "the  Logos 
was  the  true  light,  which  enlightens  every  man  who  comes 
into  the  world".'® 


*  Other  attempled  renderings,  covered  by  the  above  two  in  their 
bearing  upon  our  problem,  are :  '*there  was  the  true  light,  which  en- 
lightens every  man  who  comes  into  the  world",  or:  "the  true  light 
enlightening  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  was  present";  this  over- 
weights ^  at  the  opening  of  the  sentence ;  "there  was  (or  He  was) 
the  true  light,  which,  coming  into  the  world,  enlightens  every  man"; 
this  draws  ip)(6fA€yw  to  the  o  of  the  relative  clause,  but  yields  no 
suitable  sense,  since  the  illuminating  effect  of  the  incarnate  Christ  does 
not  coincide  with  His  birth  or  public  appearance;  "the  true  light  is  that 
which  enlightens  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world";  this  yields 
excellent  sense,  but  would  seem  to  require  to  ^oirij^ov  instead  of  o  ^t>- 
Ti^ci.  as  Blass  actually  proposes  to  read,  but  without  authority. 
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The  latter  of  these  two  constructions  would  directly 
bear  out  the  contention  that  the  Logos  is  a  source  of  light 
in  the  world  of  nature,  because  it  represents  Him  as  exert- 
ing this  influence  at  the  time  of  every  man's  entrance  into 
the  world,  ie.,  at  his  birth. ^*^  But  this  construction,  while 
perfectly  allowable  in  itself,  would  leave  the  ^v  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  verse  isolated  without  a  proper  subject,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  other;  '*the  true  light  .  ,  ,  was  coming  into  the  world'', 
vis.,  at  the  time  of  the  Baptist-s  witnessing.  And  this  has 
the  twofold  result  of  apparently  rendering  the  relative 
clause  3  ^a>T/fet  wdjn-a  avOpmrfvov^  now  detached  from  e/>- 
y^6fjL€vop  ftV  TOf  Koa-fwif,  unavailable  ^s  an  argument  on 
our  side^  and  of  apparently  furnishing  a  direct  argument 
against  the  cosmical  interpretation  of  the  light  in  the  sequel, 
inasmuch  as  that  which  is  here  represented  as  coming,  must 
from  this  point  onward  figure  in  the  account  as  having 
come,  ue.^  as  the  light  of  the  Christ  incarnate.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  that  the  rela- 
tive clause,  when  separated  from  ipxdpi^vQVy  while  not 
necessitating  the  reference  to  natural  revelation  as  it  does 
when  combined  with  cp^o^fi'oi',  nevertheless  fully  per- 
mits of  it.  In  affirming  that  the  true  light  was  coming  into 
the  world,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  writer  to  observe 
that  this  is  the  light  which  enlightens  every  man.  In  other 
words,  the  purpose  of  the  relative  clause  may  well  be  to 
identify  the  redemptive  light  with  the  cosmical  light. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  a  specific  reference  of  the 
jmrO^^iv  to  natural  revelation  would  have  to  be  indicated  in 
some  way  in  order  to  be  understood,  we  answer,  that  it  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  object  'TraWa  avBpmirov,  A 
light  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  enlightens  every  man,  is 

*"  VVe  do  not  agree  with  Zahn,  who  thinks  that  Ip^ofxtyov  joined  to 
avSpurtrov  is  pleonastic  and  useless;  it  has  excellent  sense  as  a  temporal 
definition.  The  writer  might  have  used  it  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  it  plain  that  he  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  a  cosmical  light.  Nor 
can  much  weight  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  article  before  c^- 
Xop^ov  The  Greek  exegetes.  who  follow  this  construction,  do  not 
seem  to  have  missed  the  article^  cpr.  Liicke.  p.  517. 
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thereby  clearly  enough  characterized  as  the  general  light 
which  is  common  to  the  world  as  such.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  absolute  universality  of  the  4^oni^eiP  tells  against  the 
opposite  interpretation,  which  would  have  us  think  here  of 
the  illuminating  influence  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  and  un- 
derstand the  present  tense  as  a  historical  present  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  writing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  such 
universal  illumination  took  place  at  that  time.  We  have  ab- 
stained from  urging  this  objection  to  Zahn's  exegesis  of 
verse  4*.  The  clause  "was  the  light  of  men"  in  its  pure 
objectivity  might  properly  apply  to  the  incarnate  Logos  on 
earth.*^  But  it  becomes  a  totally  different  matter  when 
a  verb  like  (fnort^eiv  is  used,  which  clearly  passes  beyond 
the  sphere  of  objective  potentiality  into  that  of  subjective 
effectuation.  Moreover,  after  we  have  already  concluded 
on  other  grounds,  that  in  ver.  4  both  the  life  and  the  light 
are  cosmically  conceived,  we  may  allow  weight  to  the 
obvious  backward  reference  to  ver.  4  in  the  clause  of  ver.  9 
now  under  discussion,  for  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  verse.  The  present  ^^r/fa  no  less  clearly  points 
back  to  the  ^ivei  of  ver.  4,  than  the  'n-dvra  avOpwrov  does 
to    r&v  iivOpdnrmv  in  the  same  verse.  *^ 

As  to  the  other  point,  that  the  construction  of  ipx^fievov 
with  ^v  predetermines  the  reference  of  all  that  is  said  in 
the  sequel  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  because  the  subject  here 
said  to  have  been  coming,  must  thereafter  be  present, — ^we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  here,  as  in  connection  with  ver. 
7,  the  argument  rests  on  an  undue  pressing  of  the  historically 
progressive  character  of  the  discourse,  and  on  an  insufficient 
recognition  of  the  free  play  which  the  author  allows  his 
mind  in  approaching  the  subject  alternately  from  a  his- 

•*  Cpr,  viii.  12,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world" ;  ix.  $,  '*While  I  am  in 
the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world". 

*"As  a  rule,  where  the  cosmical  reference  in  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing context  is  recognized,  the  relative  clause  in  ver.  9  is  interpreted 
of  the  same  thing.  Keil  is  an  exception,  who  takes  the  ^ttrClu  of 
redemptive  illumination,  and  yet  in  his  exegesis  of  ver.  10  upholds  the 
presence  of  the  Logos  in  the  world  as  a  cosmical  principle,  Comm.  iib. 
d.  Ev,  des  J  oh,,  p.  97. 
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torical  and  from  a  theological  point  of  view*  The  whole 
issue  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  in  ven  lo  it  is  the 
historian  or  the  theologian  who  speaks.  If  the  historian, 
then  the  question  is  immediately  decided  in  favor  of  the 
view  which  finds  here  the  presence  of  the  incarnate  Logos 
in  the  world,  for  after  the  historical  statement:  the  Logos 
was  coming  into  the  world,  an  immediately  succeeding  state- 
ment of  similar  historical  import:  He  was  in  the  world, 
can  only  mean  that  the  coming  into  the  world  resulted  in  a 
presence  within  the  world.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the 
historian  but  the  theologian  who  speaks,  then  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  clause  **He  was  in  the  world",  being  a  free 
reflexion  of  the  author,  receives  its  chronological  setting, 
not  from  the  prepress  of  events^  but  from  the  movement  of 
the  author's  thought,  and,  provided  a  movement  in  that 
direction  can  be  made  psychologically  intelligible,  we  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  refer  the  words  to  the  presence  of  the 
Logos  in  the  world  as  a  principle  of  providence. 

For  this  reason  the  mooted  question  as  to  the  exact  force 
of  the  periphrastic  form  ^i'  ipx^f^^vop  has  far  less  to  do 
with  the  exegesis  of  the  sequel  than  is  generally  assumed. 
Opinion  among  present-day  exegetes  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  form  cannot  have,  grammatically  considered,  future 
significance,  in  other  words  that  it  cannot  mean,  the  true 
light  was  to  come  in  the  future,  or,  with  a  somewhat  weaker 
futurizing  force,  was  about  to  come.  On  both  renderings, 
it  IS  urged,  e/>xf^^«t  receives  a  meaning  which  it  cannot 
bear  in  either  classical  or  New  Testament  Greek. '*^  Only 
the  former  of  these  two  renderings  would  materially  affect 
the  sense  of  what  follows,  since  from  the  statement:  the 
light  was  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  future,  no  easy  his- 
torical transition  could  be  made  to  the  statement:  He  was 
in  the  world;  and  consequently  this  stronger  form  of  the 
futurizing  interpretation  would  compel  in  ver.  lo'  the  ren- 
dering: He  was  already  in  the  world  previously  to  this 
future  coming.     But  in  its  weaker  form:  the  light  was 


^C^r.  Lucke,  pp.  319-324:  Zahn,  pp,  67,  68. 
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about  to  come,  the  future  understanding  of  the  verb  leaves 
room  for  imposing  either  sense  on  ver.  lo*.  Perhaps  even 
so  the  connection  slightly  favors  the  reference  of  the  clause 
^v  iv  T^  k6<tijl^  to  the  providential  presence  of  the  Logos 
in  the  world,  since  between:  He  was  about  to  come  and: 
He  was  present,  if  both  statements  form  part  of  one  his- 
torical movement,  there  would  be  left  a  gap,  the  act  itself 
of  coming  being  unmentioned. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  further  considering  this  here, 
since,  on  the  ground  already  stated,  we  follow  the  more 
recent  exegesis,  which  takes  fjv  ipx^^f^^ov  as  a  periphrastic 
preterite :  the  light  was  in  the  act  of  coming  into  the  world 
at  the  time  of  the  witnessing  by  John.  And  this  certainly, 
even  more  clearly  than  the  weaker  f uturizing  interpretation, 
leaves  us  free  to  understand  the  next  statement,  "He  was 
in  the  world",  of  the  incarnate  life  on  earth.**  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  possi- 
bility, or  choose  the  alternative,  equally  possible  in  itself, 
of  rendering:  He  was  (already)  in  the  world. 

This  latter  view  yields  a  perfectly  natural  train  of 
thought,  and  suggested  itself  quite  early  to  exeg^tes.** 
Bengel  in  his  usual  pointed  way  has  formulated  it  as  fol- 
lows: "Ne  quis  illud  veniens  in  mundum  ita  accipiat,  acsi 
lux  antea  in  mundo  plane  non  fuisset."**  It  is  not  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  this  view  that  the  incidental  qualifica- 
tion of  ver.  9  should  be  considered  the  only  purpose  of  ver. 
lo'.  Ver.  lo,  and  within  it  the  words  we  are  considering, 
conveys  an  independent  thought- — that  of  the  failure  of  the 

**  While,  of  course,  grammatically  different,  yet  as  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal outcome  the  weaker  futurizing  and  the  preterite  version  of  ^ 
ipx6fjL€vov  amount  to  much  the  same  thing.  To  say  that  one  is  in  the 
act  of  coming  implies,  if  it  does  not  express,  t^  at  he  is  about  to  come. 
Thus  Lucke,  who  opposes  the  futurizing  view,  yet  himself  paraphrases : 
"War  im  Begriff  hervorsutreten" ;  the  future  expelled  from  iJf  ip^o/uvw 
reenters  in  "BegrifT"  and  in  *'her7'orcutreten". 

*•  Theodore  Mops.,  quoted  by  Liicke,  p.  319,  observes:  ciirctfv  To,*Ep- 
XOfJicvov  €15  T.  Kocfiov  rr€pl  Tov  SeairoTov  Xpurrov  koXIo^  iirqyayev  to,  *Ef 
T<p  ico<r/x(p  rjv,  ohttc  8ciifai,  ori  to,  *Ep;(Oft€vov  vpo^  rrjv  Sta  trapKoi  Arcy 

<fKlV€pii}<nV. 

*•  Qr.  Keil,  Comment,  ii.  d.  Ev.  d.  J  oh.,  p.  98. 
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world  to  apprehend  the  Logos.  Whether  this  thought  is 
new  or  a  refrain-like  repetition  of  ver.  5"  **the  darkness  ap- 
prehended it  not",  will  depend  on  the  exegesis  of  o^^^  eyim^ 
into  which  we  shall  look  presently.  In  any  case,  the  inter- 
pretation before  us  involves  the  view  that  the  writer  makes 
use  of  the  incidental  qualification  of  ver.  9,  **He  zvas  in  the 
worId'\  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  subjoined  statenient: 
although  being  in  the  world,  the  world  knew  Him  not. 

The  choice  between  the  two  views  now  before  us  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  decide 
the  question  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  o  Koafjto^;  in  ver. 
9*.  This  must  have  the  meaning,  it  is  thought,  of  the  world 
of  humanity  and  of  public  life,  and  cannot  here  bear  the 
sense  of  the  created  universe,  for  at  the  time  of  John's  wit- 
nessing Jesus  was  entering,  not  into  the  created  universe 
through  birth,  but  into  the  world  of  men  through  His  public 
appearance.  And  this  sense  of  fc6a-fjLo<;  is  then  carried  over 
into  ver.  10,  from  which  results  the  rendering:  He  was  in 
the  world  (^  present  among  men)  .  .  .  and  the  world 
(:==  men)  knew  Him  not, — a  mode  of  representation  which 
could  be  naturally  applied  only  to  the  presence  of  the  in- 
carnate Logos  in  the  world. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  not 
inapplicable  to  the  alternative  view,  for  the  providential 
activity  of  the  Logos  with  reference  to  mankind  could  be 
fitly  described  as  a  presence  of  the  Logos  in  the  world.  The 
statement,  *'He  was  in  the  world",  would  then  simply  ex- 
tend to  the  Logos  the  specifically  divine  attribute  of  imma- 
nence of  being  with  reference  to  the  life  of  mankind. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  argument  on 
which  this  restriction  of  the  term  xderfio^  is  based  is  a 
sound  one.  To  tie  down  the  Evangelist  in  ver.  7  to  this 
degree  of  chronological  preciseness  seems  to  us  to  overlook 
the  bold,  broad  sweep  of  the  whole  representation.  Where 
eternity  and  time  are  put  into  relation  to  each  other,  as  is 
the  case  here»  it  would  be  pedantic  to  quibble  about  a  matter 
of  some  thirty  odd  years.     Even  though  the  incarnation 
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had  taken  place  that  many  years  before  the  preaching  of 
the  Baptist,  the  writer  could  none  the  less  with  perfect 
propriety  say  that  the  light  was  then  in  the  act  of  coming 
into  the  world  and  include  in  this  act  of  entrance  into  the 
world  everything  connected  with  the  epiphany  of  Christ 
from  His  incarnation  down  to  His  public  appearance,  and 
could  put  into  the  word  tcAafiw  a  sufficiently  broad  mean- 
ing to  cover  all  this.  A  certain  indefiniteness  in  its  meaning 
would  be  the  natural  thing  under  the  circumstances.  The 
choice  of  the  periphrastic  conjugation  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  a  desire  to  adjust  the  verb  to  this  latitude  of 
conception.  Elsewhere  also  in  the  Grospel  the  phrase  ^/»%6<r- 
0CU  ek  t6v  K6cfiop  in  Christological  connections  has  this 
broad  sense  of  transition  from  the  higher,  divine  sphere 
into  the  lower,  created  sphere,*^  although  in  a  single  in- 
stance it  may  have  been  used  with  restricted  reference  to 
the  public  appearance  of  Christ.*®  And  in  the  present  case 
ver.  lo**  ("the  world  was  made  through  Him")  proves  how 
any  sharp  distinction  between  the  world  as  the  universe  and 
the  world  as  humanity  was  at  this  point  absent  from  the 
writer's  mind.  It  is  the  cosmos  as  including  mankind  and 
as  summed  up  in  man  in  which  the  Logos  is  said  to  have 
been  present,  and  accordingly  the  words  can  be  equally  well 
understood  of  His  presence  in  nature  and  of  His  historical 
presence  among  men  in  incarnate  form.*® 

By  this  reasoning,  however,  no  more  than  the  possibility 
of  relating  ver.  lo  to  the  preexistent  Logos  can  be  estab- 
lished. An  actual  presumption  in  favor  of  this  exegesis  is 
only  obtainable  from  ver.  lo  taken  in  connection  with  the 
following  statement,  €&   tA  tSuL  fjXOev  xal  oi  iBi9i  axnov  oi 

*^  Cpr.  vi.  j8,  51;  viii.  23,  27;  ix.  39;  xii.  46;  xiii.  i;  xvi.  28. 

*•  Cpr.  xvi.  18,  38. 

*•  Spitta  takes  occasion  from  this  double  meaning  of  the  word  cosmos 
to  cut  out  from  ver.  10  the  first  two  clauses :  "He  was  in  the  world  and 
the  world  was  made  through  Him."  In  ver.  9  he  throws  out  everything 
from  TO  A\rf$iv6v  to  3yBpvnnv*  This  leaves  as  the  original  statement : 
^  TO  ^0)9  Ipxofifvov  €19  TOY  KoafAov  KOI  6  KoafjLo^  avTov  ovK  lyvtt,  trans- 
lated as  follows :  "Es  war  das  Ucht  beim  Kommen  zu  den  Menschen, 
aber  die  Menschen  erkannten  ihn  nicht."    Das  Joh-Ev.,  pp.  x,  41,  42. 
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wapeXajSop*     As 


sharply 


well  known,  expositors  a 
divided  in  regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  terms  ?8ta 
and  tBioi  designate  the  world,  and  specifically  mankind,  as 
the  Logos'  *'own"  in  virtue  of  creation,  or  the  people  of 
Israel,  as  belonging  to  Him  in  virtue  of  a  particular  redemp- 
tive relationship;®'^ 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  former  of  these  two  inter- 
pretations of  yer.  1 1  has  for  its  natural  correlate  the  ref- 
erence of  ver.  10  to  the  preexistent  Logos  as  present  and 
active  in  the  natural  world.  If  the  words  eV  r^  k6<tii^  ^v 
already  affirmed  the  presence  of  the  incarnate  Logos  in  the 
world,  the  subsequent  affirmation  of  His  coming  into  the 
world  («V  ra  tSia  ^X0€u)  would  make  of  them  a  singular 
hysteron  fyroteron.  The  writer  cannot  have  first  said.  He 
was  present,  and  then  added.  He  came,  and  have  meant 
both  in  the  same  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view 
which  takes  Xhia  and  thioi  of  Israel,  not  only  permits  the 
finding  of  the  incarnate  Logos  in  ver.  10  but  positively 
creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  this  exegesis^  because 
after  the  ^^  ifyxp^evQv  €t>  toi^  tcotTf^ov^  one  naturally  ex- 
pects some  mention  of  the  result  of  this  process,  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Logos  in  the  world,  and  this  the  words  ^ 
T^  tc6&p^  f^p  supply*  A  progress  in  the  movement  of 
thought  from  the  Logos-presence  in  nature  to  the  Logos- 
advent  among  Israel,  would  leave  unexpressed  this  indis- 
pensable intermediate  conception,  the  advent  of  the  Logos 
into  the  world. 

With  this  relation  existing  between  ver,  10  and  ver  11, 


""Besides  these  two  main  interpretations,  the  views  of  Spitta,  who 
thinks  of  Jesus*  relations  In  the  narrowest  genealogical  sense  {Das  Ev, 
des  Joh.j  p.  42)  and  of  Bclser,  who  would  understand  the  term  of  the 
Judcans,  as  according  to  the  Gospel  Jesus'  fellow-countrymen  par  tx- 
ciUence,  (Theoi.  Quartalschr.,  1903,  p.  491)  may  be  mentioned.  Belser 
interprets  ver.  10  of  Jesus'  private  life  before  His  public  appearance. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  He  was  in  the  world  unknown  to  the  world ; 
thereupon  He  came  to  Hts  own,  the  Judeans,  and  was  rejected  by  them. 
Apart  from  the  obscure  statement.  Jno,  iv.  1-3,  which  has  received  the 
most  divergent  interpretations,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  makes  Judea  the  home-country  of  Jesus. 
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it  is  obviously  the  proper  procedure  to  make  one's  exegesis 
of  the  former  depend  on  that  of  the  latter.  The  question 
arises,  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  wording  of  ver.  1 1 
that  renders  the  sense  less  equivocal  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement,  and  consequently  enables  us  to  remove 
the  uncertainty  in  which  the  consideration  of  ver.  10  by 
itself  has  left  us. 

Zahn  believes  that  the  terms  fSta,  IBioi  furnish  such  a 
positive  indication.  He  urges  that  ?Su)9  does  not  express 
appurtenance  in  general,  but  appurtenance  in  distinction 
from  the  absence  of  it  in  a  wider  sphere,  that  cannot  be 
called  in  the  same  sense  a  person's  own.  For  this  reason, 
he  thinks,  the  cosmos  could  not  be  called  the  J-Sta  of  the 
Logos,  because  there  is  no  other  foreign  sphere  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  in  respect  to  this  relation.  It  must  be 
granted  that  reflections  on  the  existence  of  other  worlds, 
not  equally  related  to  the  Logos  with  our  earth,  or  reflec- 
tions on  the  sub-human  cosmos,  as  excluded  from  the  pe- 
culiar affinity  of  mankind  to  the  Logos,  can  scarcely  be 
credited  to  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  connection.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  premise  itself  of 
Zahn's  argument.  It  is  obvious  from  the  usage  of  the  word 
IBio^  as  ascertainable  from  any  dictionary,  that  the  side- 
reference  to  what  is  not  ?Si09,  while  usually  present,  is 
nevertheless,  etymologically  considered,  a  purely  secondary 
and  incidental  element  in  the  signification.  "ISto^  simply 
designates  that  which  appertains  to  a  person  and  in  virtue 
of  this  sustains  a  particularly  close  relation  to  him.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  in  human  proprietary  relationships, 
this  always  involves  the  existence  of  other  objects  not  so 
owned,  but  it  is  not  permissible  to  infer  from  this,  that, 
where  the  application  lies  outside  of  the  sphere  of  human 
proprietorship,  this  element  must  necessarily  be  retained. 
To  say  that  the  universe  and  mankind  are  in  virtue  of  their 
creation  through  the  Logos  His  fS*a  or  IBioi  does  not 
detract  from  or  in  the  least  do  violence  to  the  normal  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  usage  of  ?S*o9  therefore  settles 
nothing  as  to  the  import  of  ver.  11. 
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But  there  are  some  considerations,  which,  to  our  view, 
incline  the  balance  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  tSia  and  iSiot  in  ver,  11  and  the  clause  0 
KoafjLos  SI  airoO  iyevero  in  ven  10.  It  is  certainly  most 
natural  to  assume  that  this  latter  clause  prepares  the  way 
for  and  explains  the  characterization  of  those  to  whom  the 
Logos  came  as  His  tSiot,  They  were  His  own,  because  as 
part  of  the  cosmos  they  had  been  made  through  Him.  The 
production  of  a  thing  is  the  most  primitive  and  prevalent 
source  of  the  proprietary  relation.  Especially  if  t^  t&ta 
and  01  iBioi  be  given  the  sense  of  "his  own  home'*  and 
**his  own  home-relations**,  the  force  of  this  consideration 
will  become  apparent.^*  On  the  other  view  the  term  tSia 
emerges  unprepared  for  and  unexplained.®^ 

In  the  second  place  the  pointed  parallelism  between  ^v 
and  ^XSep  on  the  one  hand,  and  ovk  e^vm  and  ov  irapika^ov 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  best  accounted  for  when  it 
is  understood  as  a  parallelism  between  the  Logos-relation 
to  the  natural  world  and  the  Logos-relation  to  the  world 
of  redemption.  Of  the  natural,  cosmical  relationship  in  its 
lasting,  unchanging  character  the  clause  ^v  ii^  Tr^  Koa-fiq^  is 
eminently  appropriate,  just  as  of  the  redemptive  approach 
as  a  unique  historical  event  the  verb   ^XBev   is  strikingly 


"  Cpr,  Bauer  in  Lietzmann's  Handbuch,  Johannes,  p.  13.  Bauer,  how- 
ever, although  rightly  explaining  ri  tSta  of  the  cosmos,  finds  the 
incarnate  Logos  already  in  ver.  10. 

'**It  will  have  been  notice'd  that  in  discussing  ver,  10  we  did  not  argue 
from  the  clause  5  KOtrfio^  8t'  avrov  lycvcro  that  the  preceding  clause  iy 
T^  Koo'fLia  tJf  must  likewise  relate  the  Logos  to  the  world  of  nature. 
Such  an  argument  would  tiot  be  valid*  because  the  middle  clause  might 
be  retrospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  redemption:  *'He  was. 
incarnate,  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  through  Him,  and  the 
world  knew  Him  not/'  As  the  preceding  note  shows,  the  close  conncc* 
tion  between  ver.  lo**  and  ra  IBta  can  be  recognized,  ri  TSta  under* 
stood  of  the  world,  aitd  yet  ver.  lo'  *  understood  of  redemption.  But 
in  that  case  the  peculiar  sequence  of  lyr  and  ^K$€v  is  unaccounted  for. 
This  is  the  weak  point  in  Bauer's  exegesis.  Our  argument  is:  tol 
i&a  ^=  the  world  in  ver*  1 1  because  of  ver.  10^  and  since  the  ^y  must 
come  before  ^kOtv  ver  lo'  *  describe  preincarnatc  relations. 
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descriptive.  This  is  not  saying  that  ^v  and  ^XOep,  each 
considered  by  itself,  do  not  yield  good  sense  on  the  other 
view.  Our  point  is  that  the  delicately  shaded  contrast  per- 
ceptible in  the  use  of  these  two  words  by  the  Evangelist  is 
obliterated  by  the  other  exegesis.  And  the  same  applies  to 
the  difference  between  ovtc  Syvm  and  ov  irapikafiov.  The 
issue  between  knowing  and  not-knowing  naturally  reminds 
us  of  the  religion  of  nature  and  man's  universal  failure  to 
apprehend  the  light  supplied  by  the  Logos.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  issue  between  receiving  and  not-receiving  points 
to  a  definite,  historical  act  on  the  part  of  the  Logos  whereby 
He  aggressively  made  His  appearance  among  those  who 
were  His  own.  Here  again  it  is  not  denied  that  the  oific 
lyiHo  can  be  amply  justified  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Gospel  teaches  about  the  failure  of  the  world  to  recognize 
the  incarnate  Jesus,  but  nevertheless  the  fine  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  situations  is  lost,  if  both  are  made 
to  refer  to  the  same  thing.*^* 

Thirdly,  it  will  have  to  be  remembered  that  the  broad, 
universalistic  outlook  of  the  Prologue  as  a  whole  does  not 
particularly  favor  the  introduction  of  Israel  at  this  point,  co- 
ordinately  with  the  natural  cosmos  and  the  Christian 
Church,  as  constituting  by  itself  a  separate  sphere  of  Logos- 
activity.  While  such  a  conception  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  perhaps  finds  expression  in  viii.  56,  yet  in  the 
presence  of  the  highly-generalized  contrast  between  nature 
and  redemption  which  furnishes  the  key-note  to  the  Pro- 
logue, its  appearance  here  would  be  more  or  less  anoma- 
lous. In  the  sequel,  even  where  the  author  speaks  in  the 
plural,  as  representing  the  first  believers  who  were  witnesses 

^Cpr.  the  words  of  Heraclitus  (Sext.  Emp.  vii.  19,  i:  yiyofulvrnv  yap 
irdvTiav  Kara  tov  Xoyov  rovSc  (l7rcijpoi(nv  ioucaxriv,  with  their  striking 
resemblance  to  the  contrast  in  ver.  lo.**  * 

"*  The  only  possibility  of  retaining  the  contrast,  other  than  the  exegesis 
advocated  above,  is  that  suggested  by  Belser  (cpr.  note  47).  Apart 
from  its  general  implausible  character,  it  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  non- recognition  of  the  Logos  during  His  private  life  lacks  the 
tragic,  culpable  aspect,  here  connoted  by  the  ovx  iyvtt. 
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of  the  incarnate  Logos-life,  he  speaks  not  out  of  the  specific- 
ally Jewish,  but  out  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness 
of  himself  and  his  fellows. 

One  other  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
view  which  understands  ver.  10  of  the  presence  of  the  in- 
carnate Logos  in  the  world  and  ver.  1 1  of  His  coming  to 
Israel  encounters  a  difficulty  when  the  last  clauses  of  both 
verses  are  to  be  explained  as  marking  two  successive  and 
distinctive  steps  in  the  ill-reception  of  the  Logos.  The 
question  may  be  pertinently  asked,  to  what  historical  events 
or  development  the  words  o  xoafio^  airhp  ovtc  iyvay  refer 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  statement  oUSioi  ai- 
rov  ov  frapeKafiop^  How  or  where  did  the  world  reject 
the  incarnate  Christ,  apart  from  His  not  being  received  by 
Israel?  The  clearly  perceptible  climax  in  the  tragic  note  as 
between  ver,  lo^  and  ven  iT  requires  that  the  two  clauses 
shall  not  be  related  to  the  same  thing.  It  will  not  do,  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  in  Israel's  rejection  of  the  Logos,  it  was 
the  cosmos*  which,  acting  through  Israel,  rejected  Him. 
Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  theory  that  in  the  Gospel 
the  Jews  thus  represent  Ihe  cosmos,  it  is  plain  that,  as  the 
two  statements  stand  here,  two  distinct  failures  to  appreciate 
the  Logos,  by  two  distinct  subjects  and  in  two  distinct  re- 
lations are  spoken  of.*^ 

The  singular  view  of  Baldensperger,  who  understands 
the  tSia  and  tSioi  of  the  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
carries  the  act  of  the  coming  of  the  Logos  back  to  the  same 
period,  specifically  to  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  needs  only 
passing  mention.**  It  lies  open  to  three  fatal  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  aorist  tense  ^\0€v  cannot  describe  a 
repeated  coming  such  as  is  assumed  on  the  view  in  question, 
but  only  a  single  definite  advent.     Secondly,  what  Balden- 

*■  The  same  difficulty  is  encountered  on  the  exceptional  view  which 
combines  reference  to  the  incarnate  Logos  in  ver.  10  with  the  exegesis 
of  ra  iSia  of  the  world  in  ver  ii.  Thus  Bauer  in  Lietzmann's  Hand- 
buck  ii,  2,  13  seeks  to  make  out  a  **Gedankenfortschritt  von  Schopfung 
tind  Geschopf  zu  Heimat  und  Angehorigen".  In  reality,  however^  the 
one  is  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  other. 

**  Der  Prolog  des  tier  ten  EvangeHums,  pp.  13  ff» 
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sperger  seems  to  have  overlooked,  the  description  of  those 
to  whom  the  Logos  came  as  His  IBioi  implies  a  previous 
activity  on  His  part  in  regard  to  them.  If,  when  the  Logos 
came  to  them,  the  patriarchs  were  already  His  own,  then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  think  of  a  still  earlier  Logos-work 
that  made  them  such,  and  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  present  participle  roU 
irurrevovaip  at  the  close  of  ver.  12  excludes  a  reference  to 
past  believers  and  points  plainly  to  the  writer's  own  time.*^^ 
The  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  purport  of  vs.  10  and 
1 1  yields  a  twofold  addition  to  the  evidence  for  a  cosmical 
Logos- function  already  discovered.  Besides  giving  us  the 
direct  affirmation  that  the  Logos  was  in  the  world  made 
through  Him  by  nature,  it  presents  us  with  the  same  truth, 
indirectly  expressed,  in  the  description  of  the  cosmos  as 
the  Logos'  own.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  writer 
does  not  look  upon  the  production  of  the  world  through 
the  Logos  as  a  past  fact,  of  which  the  significance  and  in- 
fluence ceased  with  the  moment  of  creation.  It  is  a  fact 
resulting  in  a  continuous  relationship,  for  only  as  such  could 
it  offer  a  reason  why  the  world  could  and  should,  under 
normal  conditions,  have  so  known  and  received  the  Logos 
as  is  implied  in  both  ver.  10'  and  ver.  11'.*^®  The  bare  fact 
that  the  Logos  had  a  hand  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
would  not  of  itself  have  made  it  easier  for  the  world  to 
know  Him ;  this  would  result  only  if  the  origin  of  the  world 

•*  Zahn,  who  understands  t^  I&a  of  Israel,  thinks  that  the  destination 
of  the  people  to  belong  to  the  Messiah,  affords  a  sufficient  ground  for 
calling  them  the  Logos*  own.  Against  this  is  the  parallel  case  of  the 
cosmos,  which  has  its  relation  to  the  Logos  not  in  virtue  of  destiny 
alone,  but  as  a  result  of  its  creation  through  Him.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  Israel  also,  a  more  substantial  basis  would  have  to  be  found, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection  would  be  the 
activity  of  the  Logos  under  the  Old  Covenant. 

Franke,  Das  Alte  Testament  bet  Johannes,  assumes  that  the  term  tSm 
is  meant  by  the  Evangelist  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Old  Testament  nSjO 
as  a  designation  of  Israel.  But  the  Sept.  rendering  of  this  is  wtptovawif 
not  7&of. 

••  Notice  the  adversative  koI  before  both  clauses  in  ver.  lo*  and  ver  ii.* 
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through  the  Logos  established  a  perpetual  relation  of  im- 
manence in  the  world  and  proprietorship  of  the  world.^* 

The  result  of  our  exegesis  of  ver.  lo,  however,  proves 
important  in  still  another  respect  It  once  more  shows  the 
close  connection  in  the  author's  mind  between  the  Logos 
as  a  source  of  omnipotent  power  and  the  Logos  as  a  source 
of  revelation.  As  in  ven  4  the  Logos  in  virtue  of  His 
having  life  in  Himself  becomes  the  light  of  men,  so  here 
in  virtue  of  His  being  in  the  world,  and  His  having  made 
the  world,  He  appears  as  the  One  whom  the  world  should 
have  known  and  consciously  appropriated.  And  it  is  chiefly 
in  this  that  the  doctrinal  value  of  the  teaching  of  this  part 
of  the  Prologue  consists.  The  question  has  perhaps  been 
raised  by  the  reader,  whether  a  laborious  inquiry  of  the 
kind  here  instituted  is  sufficiently  repaid  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle,  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
finds  direct  and  undisputed  expression.  Why  argue  at 
length  on  the  riddles  of  the  Prologue,  if  i  Corinthians  and 
Colossians,  and  perhaps  Hebrews,  teach  the  cosmical  sig- 
nificance and  function  of  the  preexistent  Christ  in  the  most 
unequivocal  language?  Our  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
Prologue,  if  correctly  interpreted  by  us,  presents  the  truth 
involved  from  a  peculiar  angle,  from  which  it  is  not  con- 
sidered in  these  other  passages.  The  unique  feature  of  the 
Prologue  consists  in  this,  that  it  views  the  cosmical  function 
of  the  preexistent  Christ  as  a  revealing  function  and  places 
it  in  direct  continuity  with  His  revealing  work  in  the  sphere 
of  redemption.  Not  that  the  Messiah  has  a  share  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  or  in  providence,  but  that  in  mediat- 
ing both  He  acts  as  the  revealing  Logos  of  God. — this  is 
the  valuable  information  which  the  Prologue  supplies.  It 
not  only  vindicates  for  nature  the  character  of  a  revealing 


•*The  above  answers  the  question,  left  unanswered  at  a  previous 
stage,  to  what  the  ovk  eyv^ti  «f  ver.  to"  mitst  he  referred.  It  is  correlated 
with  iv  Tw  KoafjLt^  tp^  and.  in  accordance  with  our  understanding  of 
these  words,  describes  the  culpable  non-recognition  of  the  Logos  by  tnen 
in  the  state  of  nature,  not  the  failure  of  the  world  to  recognize  the 
incarnate  Christ. 
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medium  through  which  God  speaks,  but  also  links  together 
creation  and  redemption  as  both  mediated  by  the  same 
Logos.  Vs.  4,  5  and  lo  taken  together  are  preeminently  the 
sedes  for  the  church-doctrine  of  natural  revelation  in  its 
relation  to  God's  redemptive  disclosure  in  Christ  While  it 
is  plainly  taught  that  mankind  subjectively  fails  to  appro- 
priate this  revelation  of  nature,  it  is  likewise  implied  that  it 
nevertheless  remains  objectively  valid.  Moreover  we  re- 
ceive the  guarantee  of  the  inner  harmony  and  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  realms  of  truth  in  which  the  one 
Logos  rules.  Especially  in  our  days,  when  a  potent  current 
of  thought  seeks  to  banish  all  natural  theology  from  relig- 
ion and  to  void  the  Christian  mind  of  all  antecedent  rational 
knowledge  of  God,  the  principle  just  formulated  assumes 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  the  old  exegesis  of  the 
Prologue,  in  which  it  finds  classical  expression,  becomes  in- 
vested with  a  new  apologetic  interest. 
Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  ATONEMENT 

The  fundamental  subject  of  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  scarcely  ever  been  discussed  by  a  theologian 
without  some  reference  being  made  to  its  relation  to  the 
human  conscience,  and  by  some  theologians  the  relationship 
in  question  has  been  discussed  with  great  seriousness  and 
at  very  considerable  length.  Thus  Turret ine,  in  his  De  Sat- 
isfacHone,^  makes,  as  is  well  known,  a  powerful  use  of  the 
argument  from  conscience  with  an  ultimate  intention  of 
showing  that,  on  the  supposition  of  God's  purposing  to  for- 
give sins,  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice  renders  a  precedent 
Atonement  absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin,  in  the 
same  spirit,  devotes  a  section  of  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Atonement-  to  showing  that  the  benefit  of  the  remission 
of  sins  can  never  be  made  intelligible  or  acceptable  to  the 
human  conscience,  except  as  issuing  from  the  expiation  of 
the  guilt  of  those  sins.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Dr.  Martin  was  never  able  to  bring  to  accomplishment  a 
purpose,  or  at  least  a  strong  wish,  to  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression once  and  again  of  subjecting  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  conscience  to  the  Atonement  to  a  discussion  as 
near  as  might  be  to  completeness.^ 

Dr.  J.  MacLeod  Campbell,  whose  work  on  the  Atonement* 
has  from  its  publication  up  to  the  present  hour  been  pro- 
foundly influential  in  English  theological  thought,  regarded 
conscience  as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  may 
ascertain  the  true  significance  of  Christ's  obedience  unto 
death. 

■  Francbci  Tyrrcttini  De  mtisfaciione  Chrisli  Dispuiationes,  Thesis 
L,  Pars  I.,  xxix.  s. 

*  The  Atonement,  by  Hugh  Martin,  D.D.,  p.  191   f. 

'An  article  ejitilled,  Conscience  and  ihe  Bhod  of  Sprinkling,  which 
Dr,  Martin  contributed  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Re- 
xnetv  some  ten  years  after  the  volume  on  the  Atonement  was  pub- 
lished (i.e.  April  1882)  is*  in  the  present  connection^  worth  perusing. 

*Cf,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  by  John  McLeod  Campbell, 
D.D,,  p.  10  L,  p.  311  1 
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He  used  the  term  conscience,  however,  with  a  connotation 
which  one  cannot  but  regard  as  highly  questionable.  He 
held  that  the  testimony  of  conscience  was  in  favor  of  what 
is  really  the  basal  thought  of  his  treatise,  to  wit,  that  the 
whole  human  race,  according  to  the  original  constitution  of 
things,  stood  towards  the  Creator  in  the  relation  of  children 
to  a  Father,  that  this  filial  relation  has  been  the  determining 
principle  of  all  God's  dealings  towards  the  human  race,  and 
that  the  purely  legal  element  was,  at  any  time,  anything  but 
determinative  in  our  case.  Without  waiting  to  debate  the 
matter,  here  and  now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nature 
of  conscience  itself,  it  occurs  to  one  to  say  in  passing  that  if 
the  truth  of  the  matter  were  as  Dr.  MacLeod  Campbell 
would  have  us  believe,  the  apostle  Paul's  method  of  dealing 
with  sinners  in  order  to  shut  them  in  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  other  than  it  was.  To  the  present 
writer  at  least  it  seems  quite  evident  that  when  the  apostle 
Paul  wished  to  show  how  inexpressibly  greatly  all  mankind 
stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  he,  at  this 
stage  of  his  presentation  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  made 
everything  of  the  legal  element  in  the  natural  covenant,  and 
he  did  so  in  order  that  sinners  might  realise  how  intolerable 
the  natural  condition  had  become  through  sin,  that  thus  they 
might  wish  for  an  interest  in  a  gracious  covenant  whose 
most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  promise  is,  "I  will 
be  merciful  to  your  unrighteousness  and  your  sins  and  your 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more."  The  natural  covenant 
knew  nothing  of  forgiveness ;  but  much,  very  much,  about 
death  as  the  unavoidable  penalty  of  sin.  Now  the  case  could 
scarcely  have  been  altogether  thus,  if  Dr.  McLeod  Camp- 
bell's construction  of  the  original  constitution  of  things 
were  correct. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  discuss,  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  adequacy,  either  conscience,  or  the  Atonement, 
or  yet  the  relation  of  these  most  potent  factors  in  the  moral 
and  religious  spheres,  the  one  to  the  other.  The  present 
discussion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  raising,  save  in  a  very 
meagre  sense,  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  con- 
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science  to  the  Atonement^  nor  even  of  the  many  difficulties, 
which  one  approaching  the  subject  of  expiation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conscience  might  conceivably  feel.  The 
paper,  mainly  at  least,  deals  with  one  difficulty  or  question 
the  nature  of  whicli  may  at  this  stage  be  indicated  thus:  If 
it  be  ascertained  that  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Creeds,  in  the  sense  of  '^Satisfaction''  as  against  say  the 
"Triumphantorial'*,  the  '*Mora]  Influence"  or  the  "Govern- 
mental'' theory,  is  the  right  construction  of  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  how  may  we  suppose  that  a 
conscience,  painfully  burdened  with  guilt,  can  rationally  find 
rest  in  Christ's  death  as  thus  interpreted?  Of  course,  pre- 
liminarily to  our  taking  up  this  question  in  precise  form,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  plain  what  the  concept, 
conscience,  stands  to  us  for,  and  what,  in  one  main  aspect, 
the  Atonement,  And  if  our  solution  of  this  practical  ques- 
tion be  a  good  one,  its  goodness  will  manifest  itself  in  the 
ease  with  which  it  sclf-evidently  lends  itself  to  a  wider  ap- 
plication. In  this  limited  sense,  the  present  discussion  may 
be  held  as  having  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship in  question  in  a  more  general  regard. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  say  a  word  here  concerning  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge.  Conscience  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural sphere,  and  its  origin,  nature,  and  functions  are  proper 
objects  of  scientific  study.  Moral  philosophers  have  for 
generations  exercised  themselves  with  this  enquiry,  and, 
although  one  may,  or  rather  must,  examine  one's  experience 
for  oneself,  it  would  surely  be  great  presumption  for  any 
one  to  think  that  he  has  not  much  to  learn  in  this  matter 
from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  special  study. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Atonement  belongs  to  the  supernat- 
ural revelation  of  God.  Its  nature  can  be  learned  only  from 
the  Scriptures,  w^hich  are  here,  of  course*  taken  as  the  very 
Word  of  God,  But  the  Scriptures  speak  of  conscience  also. 
It  is  here  assumed  that  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  conscience 
is  not  contradicted  by  anything  that  can  be  learned  in  the 
natoral  sphere.  The  fact  that  herein  we  have  something 
that  is  common  to  the  two  spheres,  the  natural  and  the 
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supernatural,  to  which  conscience  and  the  Atonement  re- 
spectively, in  the  main  part,  properly  belong,  points  to  the 
possibility  of  a  rational  comparison  being  made  between  the 
claims  of  conscience  and  the  content  of  Christ's  Atonement. 
I.  Conscience:  In  a  matter  of  such  difficulty*  as  the 
human  conscience,  it  seems  most  advisable  to  proceed  from 
simpler  to  more  complex  views  of  the  subject.  I  venture 
to  submit  the  following  propositions  thereanent 

(a)  The  simplest,  and  therefore  the  broadest,  although 
not  necessarily  the  deepest,  view  one  can  take  of  conscience 
is,  that  it  is  a  power  belonging  to  the  human  soul  in  virtue 
of  which  we  make  moral  distinctions,  and  are  rendered  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  such  moral  distinctions.  Conscience  is, 
in  a  word,  moral  reason.® 

(b)  By  virtue  of  this  moral  reason  or  conscience  we  are 
not  only  capable  of  apprehending  an  essential  fundamental 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  dispositions  and  in 
actions,  but  with  this  apprehension  we  cannot  avoid  recog- 
nising, although  it  comes  not  to  all  with  the  like  clearness, 
that  we  are  under  law.  In  other  words  conscience,  which 
enables  us  to  say  of  certain  acts  that  they  are  right  and  of 
others  that  they  are  wrong,  compels  us  at  the  same  time  to 
recognise  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  follow  after  the 
one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  When  conscience  apprehends 
that  envy  or  murder  is  wrong,  with  that  apprehension  comes 
also  the  knowledge  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  avoid  the 

•Even  Butler  found  the  subject  abstruse  and  difficult.  C/.  Preface 
to  Sermons. 

'I  think  it  of  importance  to  hold  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  our  being 
creatures  endowed  with  a  conscience  that  we  are  capable  of  making 
moral  distinctions  at  all,  and  that  in  this  capability  we  have  the  most 
elementary,  and  the  broadest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  conscience. 
When  Kant  (Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  Calderwood's,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  254), 
says  that  "the  consciousness  of  an  internal  tribunal  in  man,  before 
which  his  thoughts  accuse  or  excuse  him,  is  what  is  called  Conscience", 
he,  in  my  humble  opinion,  regards  the  matter  from  a  too  narrowly  in- 
dividualistic point  of  view,  a  point  of  view,  of  course,  in  keeping  with 
his  Critique.  It  is  not  questioned  that  those  activities  of  conscience 
which  Kant  condescends  to  notice  are  the  activities  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  every  thoughtful  person,  lend  awe  to  the  theme. 
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condemned  disposition  or  act.  Similarly  when  conscience 
apprehends  that  it  is  right  that  a  son  or  daughter  should 
cherish  affectionate  regard  towards  a  parent  and.  in  case  of 
need,  should  help  such  a  parent  materially,  with  that  appre- 
hension comes  the  knowledge  that  a  son  or  daughter  is  under 
an  obligation  to  act  in  this  spirit  towards  a  parent.  The 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  many  this  concomitant  knowledge  is 
practically  disregarded  does  not  nullify  the  truth  of  what 
is  now  being  asserted. 

An  analysis  of  conscience  that  does  not  take  note  of,  and 
indeed  emphasize,  the  fact  that  with  the  apprehension  of  a 
fundamental  difference  between  right  and  wrong  there 
comes  the  concomitant  knowledge  of  an  obligation  to  choose 
the  right  and  to  avoid  the  wrong  is  fatally  defective.^ 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  given  us  in  this  sense  of  obli- 
gation the  indispensible  subjective  condition  of  our  being 
capable  of  attaching  any  meaning  to  moral  law  in  an  objec- 
tive sense,  of  our  being  capable  indeed  of  sin,  or  of  our  being 
convicted  of  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  because  this  inward 
sense  of  obligation  cannot  account  for  itself,  cannot  render 
its  own  rationale,  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond  ourselves 
for  the  true  rationale  of  the  condition  of  things  to  which 
we  are  referring.'^*  Our  sense  of  obligation,  which,  as  we 
said,  we,  in  virtue  of  conscience,  apprehend,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  merely  equivalent  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
reasonableness,  as  within  the  finite  spirit  itself,  of  following 
after  the  right  and  of  avoiding  the  wrong.  The  weight  of 
it,  the  nnshakeableness  of  it,  the  tragficalness  of  it,  have 
been  too  realistically  experienced  by  countless  millions  of 
our  race  that  it  should  thus  simply  be  accounted  fon  But 
a  sufficient  rationale  of  the  conscionable  obligation  is  ren- 

**'The  observation  that  man  is  by  his  very  nature  a  law  to  himself 
pursued  to  its  just  consecjuences,  is  of  the  utmost  importance."  Butler, 
St*rmoHs,  Preface.  "This  notion  of  r-esponsibiUty  is  at  all  times 
involved,  however  darkly,  in  every  act  of  mora!  self-consciousness/* 
Kant  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 

^'  This,  of  course,  amounts  to  saying  that  ethical  science  is  forced 
to  borrow  a  fundamental  premiss  from  theology.  Cf.  Sidgwick,  Thi 
Methods  of  Ethics,  last  cd.»  p.  505, 
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dered  if,  with  the  best  Reformed  divines,  we  identify  this 
obligation,  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  correctly  construed,  with 
the  law  of  God.®  The  intuitions  of  some  of  the  profounder 
moral  philosophers  among  the  heathen  made  them  with 
more  or  less  clearness  of  vision  and  firmness  of  grasp  to 
lay  hold  upon  this  solution.  The  tortures  of  some  of  the 
wickedest  men  both  in  heathendom  and  in  nominal  Christen- 
dom have  forced  the  sufferers  to  an  acknowledgement,  more 
or  less  clearly  expressed,  of  the  truth  of  this  solution.  But 
it  is  the  supernatural  revelation  of  God's  word  that  supplies 
us  with  the  fullest  and  clearest  proof  of  the  truth  and  re- 
ality of  the  identification  here  asserted.  That  revelation, 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  present  question,  is  given  us  partly 
in  unambiguous  utterances,  the  explication  of  which  need 
not  now  occupy  us,  but  partly  also  in  what  may  be  called 
the  Biblical  presuppositions,  the  significance  of  which  re- 
quires closer  attention.  These  presuppositions  are  in  the 
sense  that,  although  in  the  case  of  fallen  man,  there  is  not 
always  clearness  of  vision  enabling  all  and  sundry,  without 
fail,  to  pass  over  from  law  as  revealed  in  every  man's  con- 
science to  the  Personal  Lawgiver,  or  God,  yet,  in  innocence, 
the  law  of  the  conscience  must  have  been  immediately  un- 
derstood as  being  a  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  and  thus  a  revelation  of  the  Creator  Himself. 

•Says  Turretine  (Theol.  Elen.  L.I.Q.3,  5):  "Natural  law,  which 
has  been  written  on  the  conscience  of  each  and  which  (according  to 
Romans  ii.  14,  15)  excuses  and  accuses  men  for  well-doing  or  ill- 
doing,  is  to  be  met  with  in  man.  Nor  may  it  be  excepted:  Either 
(i),  that  not  the  law  but  the  work  of  the  law  is  said  to  have  been 
thus  written ;  for,  to  the  apostle  these  are  synonymous  expressions,  so 
that  he  takes  the  expressions,  "they  are  a  law  to  themselves",  and, 
"they  have  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts",  in  one  and 
the  same  sense.  And  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  proves  the  truth 
of  this,  because  such  a  work  of  the  law  is  meant  as  that  a  man  by 
the  impulse  thereof  not  only  distinguishes  the  honourable  from  the 
base,  but  is  urged  to  pursue  the  former  and  flee  the  latter.  Or  (2). 
that  the  law  is  said  not  to  be  innate,  but  written,  that  is,  made  known, 
as  the  law  of  Moses  was  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  revelation ;  for, 
the  writing  implies  a  natural  revelation  of  that  law  in  the  conscience 
of  man  in  contradistinction  to  the  external  revelation  which  was  made 
to  the  Jews  through  a  writing  which  was  upon  tables  of  stone." 
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This  construction  of  the  relation  of  conscience  to  the 
law  of  God,  which  in  its  final  form  we  owe  to  the 
Biblical  revelation,  gives  the  rationale  of  that  awful  sense, 
as  one  may  say,  of  responsibility  to  something,  or  rather 
some  One  other  than  ourselves  of  whicli  no  human  being  can 
quite  rid  himself.  It  gives  the  rationale  also  of  that  superin- 
tendency  of  conscience,  as  among  our  mental  and  moral 
activities,  for  wliich  the  moral  philosophers  have,  as  a  rule, 
argued.^  True  it  is  that  the  proper  ultimate  object  even  of 
the  purely  intellectual  reason  also  is  God.  The  fact  that 
human  beings  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  giving,  so 
far,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  arrangements  that  rule  the 
starry  heavens,  of  thinking,  as  Kepler  said,  their  thoughts 
with  God,^^  ought  to  be  taken  as  intimating  to  us  that  noth- 
ing can  satisfy  man's  soul,  considered  even  as  an  intellectual 
being,  but  the  very^  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, ^***  We  are 
not,  therefore,  making  conscience  man's  sole  religious  organ. 
All  we  maintain  is  that  it  serves  with  a  certain  emphasis  as 
the  handle  whereby  God  binds  every  human  being  to  Him- 
self, and  especially  to  His  righteousness  or  justice.  And  in 
this  emphasis  there  is  given  us  the  rationale  of  the  superin* 
tendency  of  conscience  as  among  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  and  the  rationale  also  of  man's  unshakeable 
sense  of  responsibility.  In  a  word  our  search  for  the  ra- 
tionale of  conscionable  obligation  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  highest  function  of  conscience  is  to  act  as 
guardian  of  the  claims  of  God.** 

•C/.  Butler's  oft-quoted  dictum  (Sertnon  II):  "Had  Conscience 
strength,  as  it  has  right ;  and  had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority; 
it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world/'  Professor  Calderwood  {Hand- 
book of  Moral  Fhiiosof^hy,  p.  80)  says  that,  "Butler  has  placed  the 
fact  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  on  such  a  basis  that  it  has  been 
admitted  with  wonderful  unanimity  by  the  upholders  of  most  conflicting 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  conscience," 

**I  have  often  thought  that  this  consideration  was  fitted  to  go  a 
long  way  towards  commending  to  man  the  reasonableness  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  when  once  revealed. 

***  Augustine  (Confessions  i.)  says:  **Thou  hast  formed  us  for  Thy- 
self, and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find  rest  in  Thee/' 

**  "Conscience/*  says  DcUtzsch,  Psychology ,  2  Eng,  Ed.  p,  167.  "in  its 
primitive  state  was  precisely  knowledge  knowing  itself  in  God,    But,  in 
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(c)  Conscience,  which  we  identify  with  that  "spirit  of 
man  which  is  the  lamp  of  Jehovah  searching  all  his  innermost 
parts"  (Proverbs  xx.  27),^^  is  a  light  capable  of  augmenta- 
tion.^* This,  on  our  construction  of  conscience,  is  a  thesis 
that,  one  would  think,  scarcely  requires  proof.  Notwith- 
standing, because  of  some  interesting  questions  that  arise 
in  this  connection,  one  may  endeavour  to  make  the  phenom- 
enon manifest.  If  we  shall  speak  true  to  the  Biblical 
representations  we  must,  on  the  subjective  side,  consider 
two  principal  cases  here ;  I  mean  that  of  the  r^enerate  and 
that  of  the  natural."  For,  with  regard  to  the  former, 
regeneration  must  be  held  to  have  affected  their  conscience 
beneficially.  It  increases  its  sensitiveness.  Not  only  so:  it 
renders  it  sensitive  to  some  objects  and  truths  to  which  it 
was  once  quite  irresponsive.  Regeneration  thus  enables 
conscience  to  fulfil  in  a  better  way  than  before  its  proper 
and  natural  functions,  both  in  discriminating  between  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  and  in  identifying  natural  obligation 
with  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Regeneration  in  this  connection 
in  fact  means  not  only  the  coming  of  spiritual  life,  but  an 
augmentation  of  light,  in  the  sense  of  vision.  But  over  and 
above  this  augmentation,  in  a  purely  subjective  sense,  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  in  an  objective  sense,  the  conscience 
whose  eyes,  so  to  say,  have  been  opened  should  gain  addi- 
tional light  from  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  of 
Himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  promulgation,  after 
a  supernatural  manner,  of  the  moral  law  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  in  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  of  Himself  as  a 
Saviour  both  in  the  Old  and  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
consequence  of  the  fall,  it  is  no  longer  the  perfectly  true  mirror  of 
God's  law  in  us.  This  law  itself,  however,  subsists  in  man  as  the 
ineradicable  dowry  of  his  divinely  constituted  nature." 

""Conscience  is  God's  searchlight."    Toy  in  he. 

"In  other  words,  it  has  a  content  from  without. 

""The  existence  of  conscience,"  says  Delitzsch,  op,  cit,  p.  168, 
"reaches  beyond  the  fall,  and  has,  in  its  manifestation  of  itself,  run 
through  a  changeful  history:  it  was  one  thing  in  its  original  position; 
it  is  another  thing  in  its  position  under  sin;  it  becomes  another  thing 
in  its  position  under  grace,  through  which  it  becomes  renewed." 
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mcnts.  Nor  does  it  cause  any  difficulty  if  we  should  say  that 
the  regenerated  conscience  makes  this,  to  begin  with  object- 
ive, light  its  own. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  those  who  are  yet  in  the  state  of 
nature,  strangers  to  a  gracious  regeneration.  Now,  how- 
ever difficult  it  be  in  this  second  case  to  explain  all  the  facts, 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  imre- 
generate  also,  natural  conscience  is  a  light  that  is  capable  of 
increase.  Conscience  may  in  one  sense  reject  a  light^^* 
which  in  another  sense  it  makes  its  oWn.  One  may  conclude 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans 
that  generally  in  the  case  of  heathen  idolaters  the  moral 
reason  rejects  the  light  which  the  natural  creation  throws 
upon  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  God.  Yet,  in  another 
sense,  the  moral  reason  makes  that  light  its  own.  Otherwise 
it  is  inconceivable  in  regard  to  those  who  '^sinned  without 
the  law  and  perish  without  law"  that  they  should  in  the  next 
world  suffer  remorse  of  conscience  because  of  their  not 
having  put  that  revelation  of  God,  which  the  creation  yields 
or  serves,  to  good  use.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from 
such  remorse,  one  can  scarcely  attach  any  intelligible  thought 
to  the  expression,  "the  heathen  perishing  without  law".^* 

A  similar  remark  falls  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  writ- 
ten Word,  and  especially  here  to  that  Word  as,  in  a  super- 
natural way,  it  repromolgates  the  natural  covenant  When 
the  apostle  Paul  in  Romans  ii.  13,  says  that  "as  many  as 
have  sinned  under  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law*\ 
**judgment'*  in  this  latter  case  must  mean  something  still 
more  terrible  than  "perishing"  when  spoken  of  the  heathen.** 


***  Light  is  truth,  and  all  truth  may  be  said  to  have  God  lor  its 
author  The  truth,  however,  which  we  have  here  in  view  is,  mainly, 
God's  sclf-revelatjon  in  creation,  in  law*  and  in  grace. 

***'The  Bible,"  says  W,  G,  T.  Shedd  (Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man, 
p.  86),  "sends  the  ungodly  and  licentious  pagan  to  hell,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  it  sends  the  ungodly  and  licentious  nominal  Christian/' 

"'Taul  argues,"  says  Shedd  (ut  sup.  p.  85),  "that  the  ungodly  Jew 
will  be  visited  with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  the  ungodly 
Gentile" 
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Again  we  say  that  we  can  attach  no  intelligent  thought  to 
the  expression  if  it  does  not  imply  that  in  the  next  world 
such  as  have  had  such  a  revelation  of  God's  will  as  is  gfiven 
us  in  the  ten  commandments,  and  have  not  put  this  revelation 
to  good  use,  will  on  this  very  account  suffer  remorse.  Yet 
it  is  inconceivable  that  that  should  be  so,  if  conscience  did 
not  in  some  sense  make  this  supernaturally  bestowed  light, 
which  it  did  not  improve,  in  some  sense  its  own. 

Because,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  such  as  have  had  the  ' 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  have  not  appreciated  it  are  the 
guiltiest  of  any,  and  must  suffer  the  greatest  punishment  of 
any,^^  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell,  reasoning  I  suppose  on  presup- 
positions that  might  seem,  but  are  not  really,  analogous  to 
those  made  use  of  by  me  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  con- 
cludes that  the  law  of  conscience  must  be  one  with  the 
Grospel,  and  that,  because  the  Gospel  in  a  word  means  son- 
ship,  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  filial  relation  was 
the  determining  factor  in  the  first  constitution  of  things. 
But  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  fallacious.  It  is  quite  true  that 
rejecters  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  are  the  guiltiest  of  any, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  unless  in  some  sense  conscience  made 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  its  own  even  whilst  rejecting  it,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  rejecters  of  Christ  should  suffer 
remorse  in  the  next  world  on  account  of  this  rejection.  All 
this  may  well  be,  without  the  case  for  a  natural  sonship  be- 
ing altogether  as  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell  imagined.  For,  to 
begin  with,  adoption,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crown  of  our  salvation,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  our 
salvation.  And  further,  the  Biblical  view  of  adoption  in  the 
evangelical  sense  is  (howsoever  the  question  concerning  a 
natural  sonship  in  some  sense  be  decided  on  Biblical 
grounds),  that  those,  who  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  are  received  into  the  family  of  God  in  the  sense  of  a 
sonship  which  is  ever  so  much  higher  than  the  natural  cov- 

^^"This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 
John  iii.  19. 
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enant  so  much  as  once  contemplated.^^  These  simple  and,  I 
should  say,  easily  demonstrable  truths,  of  themselves,  take 
the  ground  from  under  Dr.  McLeod  CampbelFs  argument. 

But  I  shall  not  here  and  now  pursue  this  line  of  reasoning 
farther.  I  return  to  the  proposition  with  which  under  this 
section  I  started :  The  light  of  conscience  may  be  aug- 
mented. Both  in  the  case  of  the  regenerate  and  of  the  unre- 
generate  the  augmented  light  is  still,  in  some  sense,  the  light 
of  conscience,  although  as  will  be  readily  perceived  that  is 
true  in  a  much  more  profound  sense  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.**' 

(d)  The  light  of  conscience,  from  its  dimmest  to  its 
brightest  manifestations  on  earth,  may  be  traversed-  The 
warnings  of  conscience  may,  so  far,  be  unheeded.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  with  impunity.  The  result  is  a  blot,  a  burden, 
it  may  be  a  burning.  In  proportion  as  the  conscience  is 
sensitive,  the  issue  will  be  a  discomfort,  a  restlessness,  an 
upheaval  in  man's  moral  nature,  in  which  one  seems  to 
interpenetrate  oneself  in  the  form  now  of  criminal,  now  of 
accuser,  now  of  extenuator,  now  of  judge.  "The  pro- 
cedure,*' as  one  has  said,  **takes  the  form  of  the  conduct  of  a 
cause  before  a  court."  But  throughout  it  all  there  is  some 
consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  that  the  case  cannot  end 
there,  that  it  must  be  appealed  to  an  Ultimate  Court.  This 
circumstance  may,  from  one  point  of  view,  be  construed  as 
lending  fearfulness  to  the  situation,  when  one  can  expect 
only  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indig- 
nation that  shall  devour  such  as  have  trampled  upon  con- 
science in  its  several  degrees  of  enlightenment.  Yet  from 
another  point  of  view  the  fact  that  the  case  goes  up  as  by 
necessity  from  the  court  of  conscience  to  an  Ultimate  Tri- 
bunal, contains  in  it  the  only  hopeful  circumstance  attending 


"God   has  properly   speaking  only    One    Son — the   Only    Begotten, 
'Those  who  believe  upon  this  Son  are,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  tx- 
clusively  the  children  of  God.    Cf.    John  L  12,  Galatians  iii.  26. 

"**  The  matter  may  be  put  thus :    The  former  receive  the  truth  in  the 
love  of  it,  the  latter  not  in  the  love  of  it 
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this  woeful  business.  If  the  case  must  go  to  the  Ultimate 
Tribunal,  it  must  be  that  it  is  with  that  Tribunal  we  have 
mainly  to  do.  That,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  is  a  hopeful 
matter. 

(e)  We  bring  our  remarks  upon  conscience  per  se  to  a 
close  by  observing  that  we  have,  in  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d), 
been  dealing  with  what  are  universal  experiences.  This 
lends  grandeur  as  well  as  awesomeness  to  our  discussion. 
All  have  a  conscience,^®  all  have  some  sense  of  obligation  to 
a  Higher,^^  all  have  had  some  augmentation  of  light,  all 
have  violated  conscience,  even  if  some  did  so  in  more  aggra- 
vated forms  than  others,  so  that  all  have  naturally  reason  to 
dread  a  flood  of  wrath  in  which  not  only  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  of  the  human  conscience  shall  be  broken  up, 
but  heaven's  windows  shall  be  opened  as  avenues  for  God's 
immediate  wrath.  Seeing  then  that  conscience  is  an  instru- 
ment, awesome  in  its  complexity,  that  every  conscience  has 
been  more  or  less  defiled,  and  that  the  consuming  fire  of 
God's  holy  wrath  is  ready  to  seize  upon  the  conscience  that 
remains  defiled,  and  the  fierceness  of  that  fire  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  defilement,  it  becomes  a  pressingly 
practical  question,  how  this  defilement  may  be  cleansed,  how 
the  conscience  may  be  purged.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  offers  cleansing,  in  the  sense  required,  and  consequent 
freedom  from  wrath.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hebrews  ix. 
9)  discounts  the  efficacy  of  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  that  were 
offered  up  under  the  law  as  being  things  that  could  not  make 
those  who  exercised  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  those  cere- 
monial services  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience.  He 
plainly  thereby  claims  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  an  efficacy 
to  cleanse  the  conscience  of  the  believer  in  Christ,  be  that 
conscience  ever  so  much  defiled. 

II.  We  come,  therefore,  to  discuss  briefly  the  second 

^Cf,  Kant's  "Every  man  has,  as  a  moral  being,  a  conscience." 
Op.  cit,  p.  217,  and  repeatedly. 

"Consult  Turretine's  splendid  discussion:  "An  dentur  Athei  pro- 
prie  dicti."    Th,  El.  L.III.  Q  2. 
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member  of  the  relationship  in  question,  to  wit,  the  Atone- 
ment— -a  remedy  for  a  defiled  and  burdened  conscience  which 
is  apt  to  appear  to  one,  on  first  thoughts,  as  a  professed 
friend  showing  his  back  to  one  in  the  time  of  need.  For 
Christ  in  expiating  guilt  did  not  set  His  face  towards  sinful 
creatures.  On  the  contrary  He  set  His  face  towards  God. 
On  account  of  this,  as  Naaman  with  Elisha,  one  is  apt  to  feel 
disappointed  (2  Kings  vii).  But  on  a  better  understanding 
of  Christ*s  method  of  relieving  the  guilty,  one  will  not  feel 
disappointed.  Meantime  for  our  present  purposes,  we  must 
be  at  some  pains  to  establish  the  fact  that  Christ*s  work  in 
making  Atonement,  or  in  other  words  in  expiating  guilt, 
terminated  upon  God  Himself*  For  it  is  this  fact  that  raises 
the  difficulty  to  which  special  attention  is  now  drawn.  And 
moreover,  there  is  additional  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  es- 
tablish the  Godwardness  of  Christ's  Atonement,  inasmuch 
as  not  a  few,  in  the  name  of  theological  science,  have  at  one 
time  or  another  denied  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  some  early  Christian  writers  expressed  themselves 
as  if  their  idea  was  that  Christ's  work,  in  giving  His  life  as  a 
ransom,  terminated  upon  Satan.  That  a  very  important 
result  of  Christ's  death  was  the  destruction  of  Satan — I 
mean  in  the  sense  of  Hebrews  ii.  14 — is  a  fact  to  which  the 
Scriptures  bear  ample  evidence,  and  is  an  aspect  of  Christ's 
intention  in  dying  which,  if  overwrought  by  some  of  the 
early  Christian  Fathers,  is  generally  under-worked  nowa- 
days. When  one  thinks  that  the  very  first  intimation  of 
salvation  through  a  suffering  Saviour  that  was  made  to  our 
race  was  enveloped  in  a  threat  addressed  to  our  arch-enemy 
(Genesis  iii.  15),  that  Christ  Himself  regarded  the  work 
He  was  engaged  in  as  a  battle  deciding  once  for  all  whether 
the  world  was  to  be  His  or  Satan's  (John  xii.  31 ),  that  in  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  more  than  in  any 
other  Biblical  writing-— I  mean  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
the  relation  of  the  Atonement  to  conscience  gets  prominence, 
a  main  purpose  of  Christ's  death  is  set  forth  as  being  the 
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destruction  or  bringing  to  nought  of  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil — all  this  is  surely  ample 
proof  that  the  results  of  Christ's  death  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with,  without  an  important  section  being  devoted  to  the 
question  of  what  Christ's  death  meant  for  the  god  of  this 
world.  But  Christ  did  not  achieve  His  victory  over  Satan, 
as  the  so-called  "Triumphantoriar*  theory  would  seem  to 
teach,  through  giving  Himself  in  any  sense  to  Satan.  His 
victory  over  Satan  was  complete,  but  He  achieved  it  through 
giving  Himself  in  life  and  death  to  Grod. 

Again,  within  post-Reformation  times  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  there  have  been  not  a  few  who  have  taken  in  hand 
to  discuss  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  whose  con- 
struction comes  practically  to  this:  God  cannot  but 
forgive  sinners  who  repent  of  their  sins,  Christ's  life  and 
death  have  in  some  way,  howsoever  inexplicable  the  connec- 
tion be,  an  influence  to  bring  about  in  sinners  this  indispen- 
sible  repentance  desiderated.  In  this  way  Christ's  death 
saves.  This  is  the  Socinian  view,  and  the  view  of  not  a  few 
who,  although  they  repudiate  the  Socinian  name,  have  come 
under  Socinian  influences.  It  is  the  "Moral  Influence" 
theory  of  the  Atonement,  and,  according  to  it,  Christ's  death 
can  only  in  a  very  indirect  or  rather  improper  way  be  said 
to  terminate  upon  God  at  all. 

The  "Governmental"  theory,  although  it  is  at  a  less  re- 
move from  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  than  the 
"Moral  Influence"  theory,  has  this  in  common  with  it,  that 
it  makes  the  Atonement  terminate  upon  God  only  in  an 
indirect,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  an  improper  sense.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  human  conscience  that  the  Atonement, 
according  to  the  "Governmental"  theory,  directly  aflfects.^*^' 
It  is  because  the  Atonement  does  this  directly,  that  God  can 
consistently  with  rectoral  righteousness  exercise  mercy. 

Abettors  of  the  "Moral  Influence"  and  "Governmental" 
theories  of  the  Atonement  claim  to  do  more  justice  to  con- 

"•That  is  to  say,  it  affects  the  human  conscience  with  a  view  to 
quicken  it.    But  what  of  cleansing  and  appeasing  conscience? 
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science  than  can  be  done  on  the  '^Satisfaction**  construction, 
the  construction  which  we  advocate.  The  theories  we  dis- 
card appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  deal  more  immediately 
with  conscience.  But  it  happens  in  not  a  few  cases  that  the 
seemingly  longer  road  is  really  the  shorten  And  so  it  is  in 
this  case.  It  is  only  by  making  the  first  first,  that  we  can 
ever  have  a  good  second.  But  be  the  interests  of  conscience 
what  they  may*  it  is,  in  view  of  the  Biblical  data,  a  demon- 
strably true  affimiation  that  the  Atonement  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christ's  priestly  act  in  laying  down  His 
life,  terminated  not  upon  devil  or  man,  but  upon  God  the 
Judge  of  all.  We  can  here  and  now  give  only  the  elements 
of  this  demonstration : 

(a)  Sin,  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  great  trouble — that 
which  defiles  the  conscience,  and  that  which  Christ's  Atone- 
ment must  put  away — ^is  against  God.  So  David  in  con- 
fessing in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  ''Against  Thee,  Thee  only, 
have  I  sinned*',  evidently  meant  to  teach.  As  Perowne  puts 
it;  "Human  judges  can  only  regard  wrong  actions  as 
crimes,  God  alone  takes  cognizance  of  them  as  sins/'  The 
apostle  Paul  regarded  this  question  from  one  and  the  same 
point  of  view  as  did  David.  One  may  prove  it  thus :  In  the 
opening  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  under- 
takes to  show  that  ever>"  human  being  stood  in  need  of  for- 
giveness as  preached  through  Jesus  Christ.  Why  ?  Because 
all  men  are  demonstrably  under  God*s  wrath.  And  how 
demonstrably  under  God's  wrath?  Because  all  are  guilty. 
Unpurged  guilt  spells  unappeasable  wrath.  It  is  just  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  sin  strikes  against  God.  If  sin 
does  so»  the  Atonement,  which  cancels  it,  must  terminate 
upon  God,^**" 

(b)  Not  only  is  sin  against  God,  but  it  belongs  to  the 

perfection  of  God's  nature  that  no  sin  should  go  unpunished. 

In  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  35,  the  fact  that  vengeance  belongeth 

unto  God  is  given  as  a  reason  making  it  certain  that  the 

■*  Wrong  actions  may  be  hurtful  to  one's  ndghbor,  or  to  one's  self ; 
but  it  is  In  the  sense  in  which  these  same  actions  wrong  God  thait 
Christ  t)ore  them. 
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finally  impenitent  guilty  person  must  suffer  condign  punish- 
ment, howsoever  long  that  punishment  may  seem  to  delay 
its  coming.  This  perfection  of  God  is  pointed  to  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x.  30)  as  the  reason  why  despisers 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  shall  in  the  judgment  have  the  most 
intolerable  portion  of  any.  David,  in  Psalm  v,  reasons  from 
this  perfection  of  God  to  the  certain  ultimate  overthrow  of 
such  as  obstinately  oppose  themselves  to  God,  and  similarly 
the  apostle  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians  i.  8,  reasoning  from  this 
perfection  of  God,  warns  the  troublers  of  the  Church  of  God 
concerning  their  certain  fearful  end. 

It  is  quite  easy,  we  admit,  to  dwell  so  exclusively  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Divine  character  as  to  g^ve  an  entirely  wrong 
impression  of  the  God  of  Israel.  We  cannot  dwell  too  much 
on  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  character  to  which  the  West- 
minster Divines — see  Confession  of  Faith  II,  i — were  en- 
abled to  do  so  much  justice  when  in  setting  forth  the  natural 
and  essential  perfections  of  God  they  declared  Him  to  be 
"most  loving,  gracious,  merciful*'.  But,  notwithstanding, 
one  may  justly  say  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  makes  the 
unavoidable  wrath  of  God  against  sin  all  the  more  terrible 
when  it  is  realised  to  be  the  unavoidable  wrath  of  a  Being 
who  is  naturally  infinitely  loving  in  His  nature.  This  view  of 
the  matter  puts  the  blame  on  the  right  party — it  makes  sin 
appear  exceedingly  horrible. 

(c)  If  then  sin  is  against  God,  and  if  further  it  is  a  per- 
fection of  the  Godhead  to  execute  vengeance  on  account  of 
every  sin,  it  is  evident  that  Christ,  if  He  is  to  save  sinners 
from  their  fearful  plight  on  account  of  sin  as  guilt,  must 
engage  His  heart  to  draw  near  to  Jehovah  (Jeremiah  xxx. 
21).  His  work  must  terminate  upon  God.  That  the  achieve- 
ment was  equal  to  and  in  keeping  with  the  emergency,  was 
taught  the  Church  of  God  under  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  which  they  were  then 
commanded  to  offer  up.  For  proof :  The  sin  offering*^'  was 

*^  For  a  particularly  fine  statement  of  the  argument  as  from  the 
broader  base  of  all  the  piacular  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Moses,  one 
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the  sacrifice  which  in  a  more  significant  sense  than  any  other 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  was  the  type  of  Christ's  sacrificial 
death,  and  therefore  is  best  fitted  to  throw  light  on  th« 
significance  of  Christ's  death.  It  is  quite  a  good  proof  of 
this  last  assertion  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice  is  more  frequently  designated  sin-offering  than 
under  any  other  name  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  appointments. 
Further  the  sin-oflFering  itself  may  be  studied  most  signifi- 
cantly of  all  as  it  was  offered  up  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  in  Israel,  that  is  on  the  great  day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  signal  significance  of  the  service  of  the  great  day 
of  Atonement  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also 
because  the  fact  of  this  pre-eminent  significance  is  a  presup- 
position of  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Now  on  that  great  day  the  High  Priest  under  the  law  took 
the  blood  of  those  animals  which  were  for  sin  offerings,  and, 
bringing  it  into  the  holiest  of  all,  sprinkled  it  upon  the  mercy 
seat  and  before  the  mercy  seat.  He  sprinkled  it  neither 
upon  the  people  nor  upon  the  tabernacle**''^  but  upon  the 
throne  and  before  the  throne  of  God  Himself.  Could  it  be 
shown  more  clearly  that  it  is  the  essence  of  sacrifice,  at  least 
of  the  sin-off ering»  to  propitiate  God,  to  turn  away  His 
wrath,  and  to  procure  His  favour?^* 

(d)  The  truth  that  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  had  God,  the 
Judge  of  ail,  for  its  objective,  is  brought  out  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  simple  way,  but  in  a  way  which  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  what  the  law  of  Moses  might  have  taught  us. 
In  every  case  in  which  the  immediate  terminus  ad  quern  of 
Christ^s  priestly  activities  in  laying  down  His  life  is  indicated 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  terminus  is  said  to  be  God  Him- 
self.   **He  gave  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  God'*  (Ephesians  v. 

may  refer  to  Outrara*s,  Two  Dissertations  an  Sacrifices,  especially  Dis. 
I.  chs.  15  and  19. 

**  Even  if  with  the  Jewish  commentators  we  understand  Lev,  xvi*  16 
in  ^c  sense  that  a  part  of  the  blcK)d  of  the  sin-offerings  of  the  great 
day  of  Atonement  was  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  in  the  outer  sanctuary 
the  argument  is  not  substantially  affected. 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  of  Judge, 
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2).  "He  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God"  (Hebrews 
ix.  14).  In  a  word,  the  cause  of  Christ's  death  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture,  our  sins  (Romans  iv.  25).  But  the 
death  which  He  died  on  account  of  our  sins  amounted  to 
a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour,  which,  of  course,  was 
unto  God. 

Christ's  death  may,  in  a  secondary  sense,  be  said  to  ter- 
minate upon  the  believing  sinner's  conscience.  But,  in  the 
primary  sense,  it  terminated  upon  God.  And  the  primary 
sense  is  the  whole  of  the  Atonement.  The  death  of  Christ, 
which  took  place  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  before  we, 
who  now  live,  were  bom,  was  in  its  own  nature  there  and 
then  perfect  in  the  sense  of  an  Atonement,  and  perfection 
does  not  admit  of  addition.  "By  the  one  offering  Christ 
hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified"  (Hebrews 
X.  14).  In  proof  of  its  perfection  God,  to  whom  Christ 
offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour, 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  Him  "far  above  all 
heavens  that  Christ  might  fill  all  things"  (Ephesians  iv.  10). 
It  is  because  of  this  perfection  of  Christ's  work  in  the  sense 
of  an  Atonement,  that  believers  in  the  Son  of  God  always 
have  the  forgiveness,  not  of  some  of  their  sins,  nor  even  of 
most  of  their  sins,  but  of  all  their  sins.  (Colossians  ii.  3; 
I  John  i.  7). 

One  of  the  latest  somewhat  noteworthy  contributions  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the  Atonement  is, 
one  regrets  to  say,  in  the  regard  now  alluded,  to,  one  of  the 
least  satisfactory.  I  refer  to  Principal  P.  T.  Fors3rth's,  The 
Work  of  Christ.  Principal  Forsyth  professes  to  have 
sympathy  with  the  three  great  ideas  which  have  commended 
themselves  to  so  many  as  interpretive  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  Cross, — destruction  of  Satan's  power,  moral  influ- 
ence, satisfaction ;  and  instead  of  making  any  of  them  in  a 
supreme  sense  the  interpretive  idea,  he  tries  to  combine  the 
three  in  one.  The  result,  as  might  be  expected,  is  little  better 
than  a  medley.  It  is  as  if,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
man's  moral  nature,  instead  of,  like  Butler,  asserting  the 
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supremacy  of  conscience*  and  assig^ning  to  seH-love  and  to 
benevolence  their  proper  subordinate  places,  one  were  to 
conjoin  self-love  and  benevolence  with  conscience  in  the 
siiperintendency* 

The  evil  effect,  however,  of  seeking  to  co-ordinate  these 
interpretive  ideas  is  seen  at  its  worst  when  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume  under  notice,  the  author  faces  the  question 
what  it  is  that  God  has  regard  to  in  forgiving  sins.  '*ChnsV*, 
he  says,  (p.  224)  **satisfied  the  heart  of  God  by  presenting 
in  the  compendious  compass  of  His  own  person  a  Humanity 
presanctified  by  the  irresistible  power  of  His  own  creative 
and  timeless  work/'  In  other  words  a  holy  penitent  people 
is,  in  the  last  resort,  substituted  for  Christ's  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice  as  the  immediate  ground  of  forgiveness. 
Cover  it  up  with  fine  phrases  as  Principal  Forsyth  may,  the 
outcome  of  his  discussion  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  old  Romish  view  :    **He  merited  that  we  might  merit/ '^^ 

IIL  But,  to  return  to  our  direct  purpose.  Let  what  has 
been  advanced  suffice  as  the  elements  of  a  demonstration  of 
the  thesis  that  Christ's  work  in  making  Atonement  termin- 
ated upon  God,  the  Judge  of  all.  Christ  seems  thus  by  the 
very  fact  of  His  turning  His  face  towards  Another,  even 
although  that  Other  is  God,  to  turn  away  from  ourselves  and 
our  distressful  case.  Now  no  one  is  so  self*centred  as  the 
one  whose  spirit  is  wounded.  Naturally »  therefore,  none 
are  so  ready  as  the  wounded  in  spirit  to  think  that,  if  Christ 
is  to  expiate  their  guilt,  He  must  deal  primarily  and  directly 
with  their  own  conscience.  Yet  such  was  not  His  method. 
In  what  is  really  the  whole  of  expiation,  of  propitiation,  of 
Atonement*  Christ  was  occupied  in  offering  Himself  unto 
God,  and  thus  made  an  end  of  sin,  finished  transgression, 
made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brought  in  an  everlast- 

"  Principal  Forsyth  opens  his  discussions  in  the  volume  referred  to 
promisingly,  beginning,  as  he  does,  with  man  as  God's  enemy.  But  he 
very  soon  loses  the  right  path,  and  that  because  he  lakes  this  enmity 
only  in  an  active  sense.  In  Romans  v.  enmity  is  primarily  passive 
enmity.  That  is:  such  is  the  nature  of  God's  righteousness  that,  if 
we  remain  guilty,  we  must  be  dealt  with  as  enemies.  Had  Dn 
Forsyth  but  admitted  that  one  truth,  it  would,  we  think,  have  com- 
pelled him  to  make  "satisfaction"  the  interpretive  idea  in  Christ's  death. 
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ing  righteousness.  And  He  points  the  burdened  conscience 
for  relief  to  a  work  that  thus  is  seen  to  have  terminated 
entirely  upon  Another,  a  woric  that  was  finished  ere  any 
now  living  had  a  being.  And,  after  all,  Christ's  directions 
to  us — ^and  here  we  are  offering  the  solution  for  the  sake 
of  which  mainly  this  paper  was  written — are  most  reason- 
able. It  is  not  that  we  think  that  any  sinner  was  ever 
simply  reasoned  into  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Atone- 
ment. What  we  mean  is  that  regeneration  does  not 
leave  a  man  less  reasonable  than  before,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  God's  efficiency  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
original  laws  of  our  rational  nature,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral.  And,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  our  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  being  directed  to  find  peace  of  con- 
science in  a  work  that  terminated  upon  God,  consider : 

(i)  The  main  function  of  conscience,  as  was  already 
pointed  out,  is  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  interests  of  God. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  functionings  of  conscience,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  discerning  right  from  wrong,  or  in  discerning 
the  obligation  under  which  a  creature  is  to  choose  the  right 
and  to  avoid  the  wrong,  is  a  revelation  of  Grod,  because  it 
is  a  revelation  of  His  Will.  If  that  is  admitted,  it  will 
surely  appear  no  unreasonable  thing  that  conscience  should 
identify  satisfaction  rendered  to  its  Lord  with  satisfaction 
rendered  to  itself,  in  fact  should  reckon  that  satisfaction 
to  its  Lord  as  that  whereby  alone  conscience,  according  to 
its  proper  office,  could  be  honoured,  or  in  which  it  could  find 
rest." 

(2)  The  Biblical  view  appears  to  be  that  it  is  just  because 
Christ's  work  terminated  upon  God  that  that  work  can 
result  in  the  cleansing  of  the  conscience  of  a  guilty,  if 
believing,  creature.    The  locus  classicus  is  Hebrews  ix.  13. 

""The  human  conscience,"  says  Professor  B.  B.  Warficid,  "is  the 
shadow  of  God's  judgment;  its  deliverances  repeat  the  demands  of 
God's  righteousness;  its  satbfaction  argues  the  satisfaction  of  God's 
justice."  The  sermon  from  which  this  quotation  is  made — see  War- 
field's  The  Power  of  God  unto  Salvation  (p.  79)— is  altogether  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation* 
ship  discussed,  so  far,  in  this  paper. 
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14.  The  meaning  seems  to  be:  (a)  This  relation  or  de- 
pendence of  conscierice  for  cleansing  on  the  Atonement 
was  adumbrated  by  means  of  types  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation: *Tf  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the  ashes  of 
an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying 
of  the  flesh:  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who  through  His  Eternal  Spirit^*  offered  Himself  without 
spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  li%^ing  God?"  The  thought  of  these  verses,  so  far 
as,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  throw^  light  on  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrificial  arrangements,  may  be 
brought  out  in  this  way:  In  ver,  13,  **the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats"  means  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings,  espe* 
cially  of  the  sin-offering  of  the  great  day  of  Atonement. 
In  other  words  **the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats'*  gives  us  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  In  the  same 
verse,  **the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean",  gives 
us  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Niimbers,  with 
its  laws  concerning  the  water  of  separation.  Now  the 
Apostle  by  thus  bringing  these  two  chapters  into  close 
proximity  suggests  that  the  rites  of  Numbers  xix  were 
dependent  upon  the  rites  of  Leviticus  xvi.  Now  the  rites 
of  Leviticus  xvi  were  typical  of  Christ's  sacrificial  death, 
when  He  offered  Himself  unto  God.     And  the  rites  of 


""His  Eternal  Spirit":  The  right  rendering  is  of  course  a  matter 
in  debate,  and  tlie  argument  of  this  paper  ts  not  really  affected  by  the 
decision.  But  I  may  briefly  indicate  why  I  take  "Eternal  Spirit"  in 
the  sense  of,  '"Christ's  essential  or  divine  nature",  and  not  in  the 
sense  oi  "the  Third  Person  of  the  Godhead"*  (t)  It  is  not  denied 
that  "Eternal  Spirit**  is  attributable  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  He  is  not 
spoken  of  exactly  as  in  Hebrews  ix.  14,  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures. 
(2)  The  expression  is  anarthrous,  and  thus  suits  a  nature  still  better 
than  a  Person.  (3)  The  terms  "Eternal  Spirit**  are  certainly  attribut- 
able to  Christ's  essential  nature,  and,  according  to  many  good  excgetes, 
have,  if  taken  in  this  sense,  a  close  analogue  in  Romans  i.  4,  (4) 
Especially,  the  passage  (Hebrews  ix.  14)  in  which  the  terms  occur  is 
a  terse  summary  of  the  glorious  views  of  Christ's  Person  and  oflice 
that  make  up  the  previous  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  None 
of  these  reasons  is  absolutely  decisive,  but,  taken  in  combination,  they, 
ki  my  judgment,  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  above  translation. 
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Numbers  xix  were  typical  of  the  cleansing  of  the  c(hi- 
science,  which  is  a  result  of  the  offering  of  Christ  unto 
God.  In  other  words,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  adum- 
bration, cleansing  of  conscience  was  dependent  upon  Atone- 
ment To  put  it  otherwise  "the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats"  in 
ver.  13  has  for  its  parallel  "Christ  offering  Himself  through 
His  Eternal  Spirit  without  spot  unto  God"  in  ver.  14.  And 
"the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkHng  the  imclean"  in  ver.  13, 
has  for  its  parallel  "the  blood  of  Christ  cleansing  the  con- 
science from  dead  works  in  order  to  serve  the  living  God" 
in  ver.  14.  And  the  Apostle  appears  to  me  to  say  that  this 
dependence  of  a  cleansed  conscience  upon  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth  quite 
novel,  because  that,  properly  understood,  the  same  truth 
was  in  a  shadowy  way  taught  under  the  law,  as  one  may 
see  if  one  considers  the  dependence  of  the  minor  ceremon- 
ials on  the  central  ceremonial  of  Leviticus  xvi.  (b)  What 
was  taught,  although  with  less  distinctness,  under  the  Old 
dispensation,  is  set  before  us  in  a  plainer  and  more  direct 
way  under  the  New:  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
through  His  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot 
to  God,  will  purge  the  conscience  from  dead  works."  It  is 
not  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  blood  of  Christ  will  effect 
this,  although  it  was  oflfered  to  God,  but  that  it  has  this 
effect  just  because  it  was  offered  to  God,  for  the  offering 
of  Himself  is  the  offering  of  His  blood.  The  thought  of 
this  14th  verse  seems  most  concentrated.  It  is  as  if  the 
Apostle  would  gather  up  the  essence  of  all  that  he  had  said 
in  the  previous  portion  of  his  Epistle  into  one  pregnant 
sentence.  "His  Eternal  Spirit"  is  a  phrase  that  appears  to 
the  present  writer  to  give  in  a  word  what  had  been  given  in 
extemo  in  Chapter  i  concerning  that  Son  of  Grod,  who  is  all 
that  God  Himself  is,  who  is  called  God  and  imto  whom  the 
works  of  God  are  ascribed,  who  is  even  called  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  unto  whom  the  works  that  are  proper 
to  the  God  of  Israel  are  ascribed.  Similarly  the  phrase, 
"without  spot",  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  the  per- 
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fection  of  His  humanity  and  refers  us  back  to  Chapter  ii, 
where  the  Apostle  has  expatiated  on  this  interesting  theme, 
showing  that  as  the  Redeemer  is  God's  Son,  so  is  He  His 
people's  Brother,  and  all  that  His  brethren  ought  to  be. 
Again,  when  it  is  said  that  *'He  offered  ...  to  God'\  that 
is  but  to  say  that  He  acted  the  part  of  a  Priest,  a  priest  after 
the  likeness  of  Melchizedec,  a  royal  priest,  and  sug- 
gests Chapters  iii,  i\%  v,  vi,  vii»  Finally,  in  that  he  says 
**that  He  offered  Himself*',  it  is  in  order  to  show  that 
Christ,  His  Father's  Son,  His  peoples  Brother,  the 
Priest  after  the  similitude  of  Melchizedec,  was  Himself 
the  sacrifice,  and  that,  although  He  behoved  to  be  a  sacrifice 
emphatically  in  our  nature,  there  is  not  a  consideration 
implied  in  all  the  rich  references  which  are  here  inade  but 
was  an  element  contributory  to  the  worth  of  this  sacrifice. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  God.  And  because  it 
was  worthy  of  God,  it  must  needs  be  worthy  of  acceptance 
on  man's  part,  and  man's  conscience's  part,  the  Biblical 
view  being  that  God  alone  is  independent,  that  man  is  de- 
pendent upon  God  and  that  man's  conscience  has  a  peculiar 
dependence  upon  God's  justice. 

(3)  By  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  was  with  God  alone, 
as  the  Judge  of  all,  Christ  had  to  do  in  offering  Himself  a 
sacrifice,  we  remove  one  principal  difficulty  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  connection  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  a  definite 
Atonement.  For  one  can  scarcely  avoid  putting  the  ques- 
tion :  Was  I,  according  to  God  s  purpose,  one  of  the 
people?  Now  that  question  cannot  be  answered  at  the 
outset,  but  neither  need  it.  For  the  essential  thing  is  that 
God,  the  very  God  against  whom  one  has  sinned,  was  in 
Him.  And  He  was  in  Him  not  in  a  fractional  sense, — ^if  to 
meet  the  unreasonableness  of  unbelief  one  be  permitted  to 
use  an  almost  unreasonable  term.  He  was  in  Him  in  His 
entirety.  *'The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Him 
bodily/'  It  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  only  God,  and  all  of 
God  with  whom  we  can  have  to  do,  was  in  Christ,  that  Christ 
was  Himself  God,  that  He  drew  upon  all  the  resources  of 
His  entire  Godhead  in  this  matter,  that  it  was  through  a 
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really  eternal  Spirit  that  He  offered  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God.  It  was  this  Gk)d  against  whom  we  sinned, 
whether  sinning  against  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  light  of 
the  moral  law  given  in  a  supernatural  manner  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  or  the  light  of  the  Gospel  as  promised  in  the  Old 
Testament,  yea  even  if  we  sinned  against  light  and  love,  it 
was  this  God,  we  say,  who  sent  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world, 
who  was  with  Jesus  Christ,  unto  whom  also  Jesus  Christ 
offered  Himself.  This  God  it  was  that  raised  Him  from 
dead,  exalting  Him  far  above  all  heavens  that  Christ  might 
fill  all  things,  so  that  in  Christ  God  gives  the  all  perfect 
revelation  of  Himself.  The  Atonement  terminated  upon 
God.  It  is  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  This  God  was 
in  Christ,  and  in  as  much  as  that  was  the  case,  we  may  rest 
upon  this  God,  and  in  resting  upon  Him  we  shall  have  the 
assurance  soon  that  He  had  everlasting  thoughts  of  love 
towards  us,  thoughts  with  which  our  eternal  destruction  is 
incompatible.**' 

(4)  We  are  confirmed  in  the  correctness  of  our  proposi- 
tion because  of  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the 
Biblical  teaching,  God  as  propitiated  is  the  object  of  saving 
faith.  The  Publican,  according  to  Luke  viii.  14,  sought  af- 
ter the  face  of  a  propitiated  God ;  and  according  to  Paul's 
teaching  in  Romans  iv.  23-25,  it  is  such  a  Grod  that  is 

.  revealed  to  us  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead.  To  trust  in  God  as  thus  revealed  is  indefectible 
salvation. 

(5)  Omnia  exeunt  in  mysteriutn.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  explain  so  simple  a  matter  as  that  through  images  of 
external  objects  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  we  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  If  that  is  so,  need  we 
wonder  if  the  relation  of  a  purged  conscience  to  the  satis- 
faction of  divine  justice  should  involve  mysteries?  But 
just  as  in  connection  with  questions  bearing  on  the  connec- 
tion between  soul  and  body,  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  our  being  able  to  answer  the  metaphysician's  every 

"•C/.  also  John  v.  22. 
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question  we  may  have  not  only  such  a  knowledge  as  serves 
all  practical  interests,  but  also  such  a  knowledge  as  enables 
us  to  rest  in  an  assured  conviction  of  the  ultimate  rationality 
of  it  all,  so  also,  as  regards  the  more  mysterious  question 
of  the  relation  of  a  purged  conscience  to  the  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice,  we  may,  without  our  professing  to  give  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  whole  matter,  appeal  to  experi- 
ence in  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  account,  so  far,  of  the 
relation  of  conscience  and  the  Atonement.  For,  has  not 
the  whole  Evangelical  Church  of  God  been  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that  when,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
men  were  enabled  to  lean  upon  God  as  revealed  in  the  death 
of  Christ  on  account  of  sin,  and  as  revealed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  death 
of  Christ  rendered  to  the  justice  of  God,  this  act  of  leaning 
was  answered  with  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their 
soul?  This  Spirit  created  thoughts  holier  and  also  more 
humbling  than,  previous  to  their  falling  in  with  God's  way 
of  salvation,  they  ever  experienced,  and  this  experience  may 
well  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of  a  justifying  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Judge  of  all,  and  as  corroborating  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  construction  of  related  doctrines. ^^ 

Our  task  is  practically  over.  This  paper  was,  in  the  main, 
written  with  a  practical  purpose,  that  is  to  say.  with  a  view 
to  direct  every  wounded  conscience  to  the  Atonement  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  and  stimulate 
such  consciences  in  this  direction  we  have  been  insisting  on 
the  reasonableness  of  looking  for  peace  of  conscience  from 
faith  in  a  propitiated  God.  For  if  one  may  use  such  an 
expression,  the  controlling  strand  in  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement  is  its  Godwardness,  and  the  controlling 
strand  in  conscience  also  is  its  Godwardness,  This  common 
factor  gives  the  rationale  of  the  dependence  of  a  purged 
conscience  upon  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  A 
wounded  conscience,  on  this  account,  finds  rest  in  the  Atone- 
ment, and  in  it  alone. 

■C/,  I  Peter  ill,  21. 
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But  the  argument  may,  in  a  more  general  regard,  be  so 
pointed  as  to  contribute  towards  a  proof  of  the  proposition 
that  no  other  idea  save  that  of  satisfaction  to  divine  justice 
can  be  regarded  as  properly  interpretative  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  For  (a),  one  would  not  venture  to  undertake  to 
ascertain  from  the  outset  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  conscience.  The  Atonement  had 
not  its  springs  or  origin  in  the  will  of  man,  neither  was  man's 
moral  nature  the  mould  it  had  to  conform  to.  Its  springs  or 
origin  is  the  will  of  God,  and  it  must  be  conformed  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For,  to  use  an  expression  of  Dr. 
Smeaton's,  the  divine  character  has  a  conservative  as  well  as 
a  liberal  aspect,  God  cannot  give,  without  at  the  same  time 
keeping.  He  cannot  grant  forgiveness  without  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  glory  of  His  hatred  to  sin.  Yet,  although 
conscience  ought  not  to  be  made  the  measuring  rod  of  the 
Atonement,  when  it  is  discovered  that  that  which  fully 
answers  the  demands  of  the  divine  righteousness  answers 
also  the  needs  of  a  wounded  conscience,  the  healed  con- 
science may  reasonably  be  emboldened  to  say  that  since  in 
the  fact  of  the  Godwardness  of  the  Atonement  it  found 
rest  and  cleansing,  an  Atonement  in  which  the  controlling 
strand  is  not  its  Godwardness  would  to  it  be  no  Atonement 
at  all.  Or  (b),  again,  one  may  put  the  matter  thus :  In  the 
sphere  of  mechanics,  if  two  related  members,  both  of 
which  are  very  complex  in  structure,  correspond  exactly 
the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  moral  certainty  that  this  an- 
swerableness  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  designed,  that,  in 
fact,  given  one  side  of  this  complex  relation,  the  other  side 
is,  in  a  sense,  already  and  thereby  determined.  In  the  case 
of  a  lock  of  extraordinary  complexity,  its  wards  will  de- 
termine the  cavities  of  the  complex  key  which  will  fit  it. 
If  then  Atonement,  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction,  meets  the 
needs  of  conscience,  of  a  wounded  conscience,  even  as  we 
have  seen  that  reason,  revelation  and  the  experience  of  the 
Church  of  God  combine  in  assuring  us  that  it  does,  is  not 
the  problem  so  profound,  is  not  the  matter  involved  in  such 
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complexities,  that  one  feels  morally  certain  that  a  second 
solution  cannot  be  forthcoming?    In  other  words,  the  only 
idea  that  will  interpret,  the  only  real,  that  is,  actually  exist- 
ing, Atonement,  is  satisfaction  to  Divine  Justice. 
Inverness,  Scotland,  John  R.  MacKay. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  ISRAEL'S  ESCHATOLOGY* 

The  topic  selected  for  this  lecture  has  been  chosen  largely 
because  the  history  of  recent  criticism  on  this  subject  can 
perhaps  best  illustrate  for  us,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
hour,  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  dominant  school  of 
critics — the  Wellhausen  school — and  the  new  forces  that  are 
now  at  work  to  discredit  them.  Though  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  time  at  our  disposal  prevent  attention  to 
details,  the  choice  of  a  narrower  theme  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  obtaining  that  general  impression  which  can 
only  be  gotten  from  a  rather  broad  outlook. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  especially  of  the  prophets,  that  saw  in  them 
merely  or  mainly  predictors  of  future  events,  and  in  their 
writings  little  of  worth  save  what  could  be  interpreted  as  at 
least  a  foreshadowing  of  greater  things  to  come.  But  the 
over-emphasis  on  this  phase  of  their  function  has  been  at 
least  counterbalanced  by  the  insistence  of  scholars,  since  Ges- 
enius  a  century  ago,  upon  the  mission  of  prophet  and  poet, 
historian  and  sage,  to  their  own  contemporaries — particu- 
larly upon  the  prophet's  function  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness to  his  age.  At  first  critics  tended  simply  to  slight 
the  predictive  side  of  the  prophets'  message.  Largely  as  it 
bulks  in  their  books,  it  was  regarded  as  the  product  of  an 
enthusiasm  of  little  value  while  they  lived — in  fact,  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  usefulness — and  of  no  value  to  us  to-day  in 
our  effort  to  envisage  the  man  in  his  historical  environment. 
But  the  Wellhausen  school,  with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness, included  this  eschatology  of  the  prophets  in  its  pro- 
gramme of  reconstruction,  just  as  it  included  their  ethics, 
their  theology  or  their  politics.  Still,  even  to  this  school 
the  eschatological  message  is  not  the  central  and  organizing 
fact  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  prophets :  it  lies 
on  the  periphery  and  must  rather  be  judged  in  its  nature 

*  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Princeton  Seminary  Sunmier  School, 
May  3i»  iQiS- 
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and  extent  through  a  process  of  deduction  from  what  is 
conceived  to  be  more  central 

That  central  fact  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  in  the  view  of 
Wellhausen  and  his  followers,  is  of  course  this:  that  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  century  B.C, — notably  Amos,  the 
earliest  of  them^ — were  innovators  in  preaching  an  **ethica] 
monotheism*'.  Taking  Jehovah,  this  little  tribal  god  of  the 
Israeli tish  people,  they  made  of  Him  such  a  deity  as  that 
in  principle  no  other  god  could  exist  alongside  of  Him,  and 
a  deity  who  not  only  was  ethically  perfect  Himself,  but  also 
demanded  moral  conduct  of  His  %vorshipers.  The  deduc- 
tion from  this  central  feature  of  prophecy  with  respect  to 
eschatology  was  made  as  follows:  Jehovah  alone  is  Israel's 
God :  Jehovah  is  holy  and  Israel  must  put  away  sin  or  be 
punished  for  it;  Israel's  sin  is  great  and  demands  an  un- 
heard-of punishment;  Jehovah  will  come  in  wrath  and 
sweep  away  utterly  the  sinful  nation. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Israel  this  coming  of  Jehovah  will 
indeed  smite  this  nation  and  that  and  the  other  with  disaster, 
yet  obviously  the  view  of  a  prophet  like  Amos  is  limited  to 
his  litde  Syrian  world,  the  immediate  environment  of  Israel 
—Damascus,  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab, 
Even  in  Isaiah  (the  genuine  8th  century  Isaiah)  it  is  only 
Assyria,  Jehovah  s  particular  foe,  that  He  will  devour  with 
His  fire  and  brimstone.  The  prophet  singled  out  by  critics 
of  this  school  as  the  first  to  preach  a  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion at  Jehovah's  coming  is  Zephaniah,  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  centiir)\ 

Witli  Ezekiel,  a  few^  years  later,  we  already  enter,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  upon  the  new,  apocalyptic  stage  of  escha- 
tology, which  is  to  mark  its  course  thereafter.  That  stage 
is  characterized,  not  by  the  immediate  and  necessary  de- 
duction of  the  prophet's  eschatology  from  his  own  historical 
environment,  but  by  a  theoretical  and  bookish  system, 
derived  from  growing  notions  of  canonical  authority,  plus 
a  detached  and  fantastic  imagination  that  delights  to  paint 
the  future  in  colors  as  lurid  as  the  writer's  present  is  gray 
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and  dull.  As  the  earlier  stage  may  be  described  as  the  psy- 
chological stage,  so  this  latter  may  be  called  the  literary 
stage  of  eschatology.  It  culminates  in  the  literary  phantasies 
of  the  apocalypses,  from  Daniel  to  Enoch,  Esdras  and 
Revelation. 

But  what  now  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  shield  ?  we  ask. 
There  is,  pervasively,  an  eschatology  of  weal  as  well  as  an 
eschatology  of  woe.  Are  not  all  the  prophets,  early  as  well 
as  late,  continually  breaking  forth  into  rhapsodies  upon  the 
contemplation  of  "the  latter  days",  when  Israel  shall  be 
saved,  and  all  the  prosperity,  peace,  joy  and  glory  of  para- 
dise shall  be  enjoyed  once  more  by  Jehovah's  people?  Is 
it  not  Amos  himself  who  tells  us  of  the  days  "when  the 
plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes 
him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet 
wine,  and  all  the  hills  shall  melt"  ? 

No,  comes  the  reply;  no,  for  it  is  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable that  a  prophet  with  a  message  to  his  contemporaries 
such  as  Amos  bore,  should  have  so  stultified  himself  and  so 
nullified  his  own  preaching,  as  to  paint  for  hardened,  mock- 
ing sinners  whose  judgment  was  impending,  this  rosy 
picture  of  peace  and  plenty  through  the  favor  of  the  very 
deity  whom  their  conduct  outraged  and  summoned  to  judg- 
ment. No!  Every  such  element  must  go — away  with  it! 
Not  only  that  ninth  chapter  of  Amos,  but  every  passage 
where  Amos  or  Hosea  or  Micah  is  made  to  depict  a  future 
of  bliss  for  Israel,  must  be  an  interpolation. 

When,  however,  we  reach  Isaiah,  we  reach  the  genius 
who  first  devised  a  theory  by  which  judgment  could  be 
tempered  with  mercy.  In  his  new  doctrine  of  "the  remnant", 
Isaiah  succeeded  in  conserving,  as  vigorously  as  his  prede- 
cessors, the  penal  phase  of  Jehovah's  appearing,  yet  added 
to  it  His  gracious  preservation  of  a  limited  portion  of  Israel, 
the  "remnant"  that  "returns"  unto  Jehovah  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  Israel  of  a  better  day. 

But  again  we  discover,  on  closer  examination,  that  "the 
bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it". 
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This  concession  to  Isaiah's  genius  proves  insufficient  for  him 
to  rescue  by  it  all  those  glorious  Messianic  passages,  which 
in  the  present  constitution  of  his  book  look  like  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  eschatology.  There  is  indeed  no  perfect  unanim- 
ity among  critics  of  this  school  in  accepting  or  rejecting  those 
verses  in  chapters  vii,  ix,  and  xi,  where  Messiah's  salvation 
is  celebrated  in  words  that  can  never  lose  their  power.  Yet 
any  divergence  as  to  their  genuineness  is  due  simply  to  vary- 
ing judgment  upon  the  question.  Can  this  passage,  can  that 
passage  be  deduced,  on  psychological  principles,  from 
Isaiah's  premises,  or  can  it  not  be?  For  those  who  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative  there  remains,  of  course,  only 
the  alternative  of  relegating  the  passage  to  a  later  writer, 
who  lived  after  the  exile  had  given  to  prophecy  a  new  start- 
ing-point, viz.,  the  comfort  required  by  a  nation  already 
stricken  to  the  uttermost  by  Jehovah*s  judgments.  With 
this  total  reversal  of  the  historical  situation  by  the  exile 
there  could  and  did  emerge  that  final  efflorescence  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  which  constitutes  one  important  side  of 
Judaism,  and  which  transmitted  its  theories  to  the  apoc- 
atyptic  literature  and  through  this  to  the  Christian  Church. 
This  whole  scheme  has  now\  just  as  the  last  details  of  its 
application  have  been  worked  out  by  Nowack,  Stade,  Smend, 
Volz  and  others*  received  a  blow  that  threatens  to  he  a 
death-stroke.  It  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter* 
Though  there  had  not  been  wanting,  since  the  first  elabora- 
tion of  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis,  writers  on  the  history  of 
Israel's  religion  who  opposed  it  strenuously,  such  as  Konig. 
Robertson  and  Sellin.  their  arguments  were  discounted  in 
advance  because  their  angle  of  approach  was  held  to  be 
"apologetic**  and  therefore  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. In  deference  to  their  unanswerable  logic  it  had  indeed 
to  be  admitted,  for  examplct  that  Amos  was  not  an  absolute 
innovator,  that  he  had  some  predecessors  who  foreshadowed 
his  doctrines,  much  as  **the  Reformers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion'' foreshadowed  the  views  of  Luther,  Zwingle  and 
Calvin.     But  no  serious  impression  was  made  on  the  lines 
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defended  by  the  adherents  of  the  hypothesis  in  general,  and 
in  particular  upon  the  explanation  of  Israel's  eschatdogy 
before  the  exile  through  psychological  deduction  from 
"ethical  monotheism". 

Whence  then  has  the  blow  come  to  which  I  refer?  I  may 
answer  in  these  well-chosen  words  of  Professor  Sellin:  "It 
turned  out  that  the  help  in  this  time  of  need  came  from  a 
quarter  from  which  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  it :  from 
Egypt,  from  Babylon,  from  the  entire  ancient  orient  The 
old  literatures  there  discovered  and  unlocked  opened  up 
entirely  new  perspectives,  completely  did  away  with  the  old 
points  of  view,  gave  us  glimpses  of  an  intellectual  life,  in 
which  that  of  Palestine  also  shared  even  as  early  as  the 
second  millennium  [B.C.],  by  which,  too,  that  of  Israel 
must  be  estimated,  without  which  it  can  never  be  rightly 
understood.  And  this  new  surge  has  made  a  breach  in  the 
walls  of  that  edifice  apparently  so  firmly  constructed,  so  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  now  when  in  its  place  a  new 
structure  will  arise."^ 

Though  many  scholars  have  contributed  a  part  in  this 
new  movement,  we  are  now  concerned  particularly  with 
those  who  have  applied  the  results  of  archaeology  to  the 
eschatology  of  Israel.  Here  I  shall  mention  three  names,  as 
significant  of  what  appear  to  be  three  stages  in  the  process  of 
application  and  rectification. 

First,  Professor  Hermann  Gunkcl,  in  a  series  of  books 
commencing  with  his  Creation  and  Chaos,  1895,^  has  done 
the  pioneer  work,  in  showing  how  irreconcilable  are  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  end  of  the  world,  paradise,  "the  old  serpent", 
and  other  myths  that  Israel  shared  with  the  surrounding 
nations,  with  that  scheme  of  eschatology  which  the  current 
literature  on  the  religion  of  Israel  has  been  elaborating  and 
defending. 

Next  to  Gunkel  stands  Professor  Hugo  Gressmann,  whose 
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*  Schdpfung  und  Chaos  in  Urseit  und  Endseit,    Von  Hermann  Gun- 
kel. Gottingen,  1895. 
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work,  1905,  on  The  Source  of  the  Eschatology  of  Israel 
and  the  Jews^  was  an  exceeding^ly  clever  working-out  of 
GnnkeFs  principles,  applying  them  to  the  Old  Testament 
with  a  clearness  of  logic  that  left  the  adherents  of  the  older 
school  of  criticism  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  In  the  eight 
irears  that  have  elapsed  since  this  work  appeared  it  has  found 

'no  one  to  answer  it :  at  best  a  few  voices  have  been  lifted  in 
criticism  of  this  or  that  feature  of  Gressmann's  positive  con- 
struction. But  if  I  mistake  not,  its  lasting  influence  will  rest 
in  its  negative  attitude  toward  the  older  view,  over  against 
which  it  establishes,  once  and  for  all,  the  irrefutable  thesis 
that  the  earliest  w^riting  prophets  of  Israel  did  not  create 
Israel's  eschatology,  but  adapted  and  used  an  eschatology 
that  was  prevalent  in  their  nation  from  ages  agone. 

But  around  this  central  thesis  of  Gressmann  there  lie,  in 
his  book,  several  other  theses,  which  are  indeed  in  his  own 
view  as  essential  as  this  one  to  a  correct  history  of  escha- 

.  tology  among  the  Hebrews,  but  which  in  fact  are  not  capable 
)f  demonstration,  or  are  even  demonstrably  false.  It  is  the 
honor  of  Professor  Ernst  Sellin  to  have  discerned  between 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  pointed  out  in  an  engaging  and 
convincing  style  the  permanent  worth  of  the  former,  and 
separated  most  of  the  latter  which  threatened  to  discredit 
the  whole.  Only  last  year,  191 2,  appeared  Sellings  study 
entitled  The  Age,  Nature  and  Source  of  Old  Testament 
Eschatology^  His  method  is  simple.  He  divides  the  ma- 
terial into  the  eschatology  of  woe,  the  eschatology  of  weal, 
and  the  eschatologv'  of  a  Saviour.  In  each  division  he  first 
states  Gressmann's  view  over  against  that  of  the  scholars  he 
was  opposing,  passes  on  next  to  buttress  Gressmann's  argu- 
ments with  further  considerations    establishing    the    high 

^Der  Ursprung  der  israetitisch-jUdischen  Eschatologie.  Von  Hugo 
[Gressmann.  Gcittingen,  190S-  (Forschungcn  zur  Religion  und  litcratur 
'd.  A,  u,  N.  T.  Band  1.  6.) 

*  Der  alttestamenlHche  Prophetism^.  Dre%  Sludxen.  Von  Ernst  Sel- 
lin. Leipzig;  19 12.  The  second  of  these  three  "studies"  is  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  text,  entitled  Alter,  Wesen  und  Ursprung  der  aUtesta- 
men  t  He  ken  Eschaiotogie, 
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antiquity  of  these  eschatological  ideas  in  Israel,  then  ex- 
hibits the  inadequacy  of  Gressmann's  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  those  ideas — their  essential  character  even  in  the 
popular  Hebrew  mind, — and  ends  by  tracing  their  origin, 
not  like  Gressmann  to  ancient  extra-Israelitish  nature- 
myths,  but  to  the  unique  experience  of  revelation  and  re- 
demption given  to  the  Hebrew  nation  at  Mt  Sinai  upon  its 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  If  in  the  sequel  we  have  any  fault 
to  find  with  Professor  Sellin's  book,  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  general  it  deserves  only  the  warmest  praise,  and  that 
wherein  it  errs  it  errs  in  not  going  far  enough  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  does  go. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  succinctly  a  notion  of  the  contents  and  origin 
of  that  body  of  expectations  in  Israel,  which  we  group 
commonly  under  the  title  "eschatology",  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  We  shall  adopt  Sellings  convenient  division  of 
material. 

I.     The  Eschatology  of  Woe. 

When  we  collect  and  compare  the  various  utterances  of 
Old  Testament  writers  upon  a  time  of  disaster  that  impends, 
we  discover,  first  of  all,  that  they  may  be  roughly  grouped 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  used  to  describe 
that  time.  These  phenomena  belong  either  (i)  to  the 
sphere  of  nature,  or  (2)  to  the  sphere  of  history.  I  need 
not  quote  the  familiar  passages  in  psalm  and  prophecy  that 
paint  for  us  the  impending  earthquakes,  storms,  floods,  fires, 
evil  beasts,  droughts  or  pestilences  that  threaten  to  annihi- 
late puny  and  helpless  man.  And  again  the  threats  of  coming 
woe  through  an  invading  army- — the  sword  of  man — are  so 
pervasive  as  to  require  no  special  illustration.  In  the  face 
of  this  obvious  division  into  natural  and  historical  disasters 
we  are  compelled  to  seek  the  unifying  thought  that  under- 
lies them  all. 

The  school  of  Wellhausen  finds  this  unity,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  interpreting  the  historical  disasters  literally  and  the 
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natural  disasters  figuratively.  Roughly  speaking,  the  view 
is  this:  the  prophets,  stirred  by  IsraeFs  need  of  penal  retribu- 
tion, discern  in  the  political  situation  of  their  day— the  ad- 
vance of  the  Assyrian  army,  later  of  the  Babylonians — 
Jehovah*s  method  of  punishment.  He  summons  these  re- 
sistless human  forces  to  accomplish  His  purpose  of  final 
judgment  upon  His  sinful  people.  No  catastrophe  of  na- 
ture that  came  within  the  horizon  of  the  prophets'  experience 
was  too  terrible,  none  indeed  was  sufiiciently  cataclysmic,  to 
serve  as  a  figurative  drapery  or  setting  for  that  scene  of 
IsraeFs  doom. 

Gressmann,  on  the  other  hand,  discovers  the  underlying 
unity  by  taking  the  natural  disasters  literally  and  the  histori- 
cal disasters  figuratively.  Again,  we  are  speaking  only 
roughly.  For  it  is  time  now  to  observe  that  Gressmann 
distinguishes  three  phases  of  Israel's  eschatology :  the  mythi- 
cal phase,  the  popular  phase*  and  the  prophetic  phase.  In 
general  these  may  be  said  to  be  not  merely  logical  phases, 
but  also  chronological  stages.  The  cornerstone  of  Gress- 
mann*s  edifice  is  this  dictum :  nature-myths  never  arise  in 
historical  times.  In  other  words  they  arise  only  in  primitive, 
mythopoeic  times,  and  all  that  we  find  in  the  literary  period 
are  the  more  or  less  mutilated  ruins  of  the  ancient  myth- 
structures.  In  Israel  long,  long  before  the  writing  prophets 
the  mythical  stage  had  passed,  and  that  floating  escha- 
tological  material  which  the  prophets  found  abroad  among 
their  contemporaries  and  made  use  of  in  their  messages 
belonged  to  the  second  or  popular  phase  of  eschatology.  It 
is  of  this  phase  that  the  remark  above  made  is  approximately 
true:  the  popular  idea  of  evil  to  come  was  essentially  the 
idea  of  a  natural  cataclysm,  of  some  indeterminate  sort,  but 
universal,  unescapable  and  final.  The  prophets  then  gave 
to  this  conception  abroad  in  their  day  a  new  turn,  by  dis- 
cerning in  the  Assyrian  or  the  Babylonian,  as  the  case  might 
be.  the  actual  means  of  introducing  '*the  day  of  wrath,  that 
awful  day",  and  by  lending  the  whole  idea  that  highly 
ethicized  significance  which  it  exhibits  in  their  writings. 
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Finally,  Sellin  has  shown  that  the  true  unity  of  conception 
underlying  this  kaleidoscopic  variety  in  depicting  the  future 
of  woe,  is  to  be  found  in  something  higher  than  either  of  the 
two  groups  of  judgments  and  back  of  them  both,  in  the 
conception,  namely,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah. 

When  sympathetically  read,  these  Old  Testament  writers, 
from  the  earliest  poetical  fragments  to  the  last  of  the  proph- 
ets and  psalmists,  are  seen  to  have  deepest  down  in  their 
minds  the  thought  of  their  God  as  Israel's  King.  As 
King,  He  has  all  the  functions  of  a  king.  He  it  is  who 
fights  their  battles,  both  to  annihilate  their  foes  and  to  save 
themselves;  and  He  it  is  who  judges  them  according  to  the 
laws  He  has  enacted  for  His  realm.  This  is  the  ancient 
oriental  idea  of  the  king.  In  Israel  we  find  this  sovereignty 
of  Jehovah — under  a  variety  of  titles  and  figures  of  speech 
— in  literature  that  by  all  schools  of  criticism  is  accepted  as 
among  the  earliest  monuments  of  Israel's  self-expression. 
Thus  in  Jacob's  blessing  He  is  the  "Shepherd"  of  Israel. 
The  Red  Sea  song  closes  with  "Jehovah  shall  reign  as  King 
forever  and  ever".  The  Balaam-oracles  sing  of  "Jehovah  his 
Grod"  as  "with  Israel",  and  "the  shout  of  a  King  among 
them".  The  blessing  of  Moses  reminded  the  tribes  who 
recited  it  that  "there  was  a  King  in  Jeshurun",  and  that  they 
were  "a  people  saved  by  Jehovah,  the  Shield  of  thy  help  and 
the  Sword  of  thy  excellency".  And  the  song  of  Deborah 
distributes,  among  the  tribes,  blessing  or  cursing  according 
to  whether  they  came  or  "came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 
to  the  help  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty". 

Now  the  true  significance  of  all  the  lurid  details  in  those 
canvases  of  the  prophets  lies  in  this,  according  to  Sellin: 
they  are  attempts  to  depict,  now  by  one  means,  now  by 
another,  in  the  only  language  available  to  them,  the  language 
of  their  day  and  of  their  he2ireTSy  Jehovah's  vindication  of  His 
sovereignty  in  His  ''day'*.  To  call  that  "day  of  the  Lord", 
so  conspicuous  in  the  prophets  from  Amos  to  Malachi,  sim- 
ply a  "judgment-day",  would  hardly  be  doing  full  justice  to 
the  prophets'  conception  of  it.    To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
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remarkable  pictures  of  that  day  drawn  on  the  general  pattern 
of  a  judicial  scene,  such  for  example  as  Isaiah  i,  Psalm  1, 
Hosea  iv,  Micah  vi.  But  Gressmann  is  right  in  pointing 
out  that  the  only  judicial  scene  in  Old  Testament  eschatology 
where  the  machinery  of  the  court-room  is  consistently  de- 
p  pitted  is  that  in  Daniel  vii,  where  thrones  are  placed,  the 
books  are  opened,  and  sentence  is  pronounced  and  executed. 
The  true  explanation  is  doubtless  this,  that  no  single  figure 

►  is  adequate  in  itself  alone  to  convey  the  writer  s  conception 
of  Jehovah's  majesty,  power,  wrath  and  grace.  It  is  His 
absolute  supremacy  "in  that  day'*  that  overpowers  the  mind, 
renders  all  speech  vain,  and  attains  fitting  expression  only  by 

^the  heaping  up,  or  alternate  selection »  of  all  the  various  traits 
by  which  the  divine  Sovereign  manifests  Himself  to  His 
human  subjects.  Now  it  is  a  tempest  from  Him  who  **mak- 
eth  winds  His  messengers,  flames  of  fire  His  ministers"  (Ps. 
civ),  that  breaks  upon  the  head  of  His  enemies,  with  the 
lightnings  which  mythopceic  fancy  regarded  as  the  arrows 
or  spear  of  the  deity,  and  that  sweeps  them  away  with  the 
flood  that  reproduces  the  deluge  of  ancient  story.  Now  it  is 
a  parching  wind  from  the  desert,  that  ruins  vegetation,  dries 
up  the  bodily  frame,  produces  wasting  fever  and  pestilence, 
consumes  the  precious  supply  of  water  hoarded  through  the 
drj^  season,  fans  fires  in  the  dessicated  stubble,  and  sends  the 
wild  beasts  forth  in  frenzy  to  tear  or  carries  the  armies  of 
locusts  to  devour.  Again  it  is  the  subterranean  fires,  that 
burst  forth  in  sulphur  or  naphtha*  to  annihilate  as  with  a 
flaming  flood  city  and  field,  the  whole  face  of  the  cultivated 
land,  as  when  Jehovah  of  old  ''overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
I  morrha''.  Or  else  He  who  ruleth  alike  '*in  the  army  of 
heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth"  summons 
the  hosts  of  Assyria  or  Babylon^but  too  w^ell  known! — or 
the  storied  squadrons  of  *'the  northerner"  (Joel  ii.  20),  that 
mysterious  **sconrge  of  God",  whose  imaginary  terrors 
seemed  more  fearful  than  the  cruelties  of  anv  familiar  foe. 
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most  part  the  ethical  ([uahties  of  the  popular  eschatology 
may  have  been/'^ — I  quote  Sell in^* 'it  is  impossible  to  deny 
it  all  ethical  tone,  for  it  was  already  acquainted  with  the 
thought  of  judgment  .  ,  ,  And  besides,  the  opposite  of 
mythological  is  not  ethical,  but^iistorico-religious.  And 
the  popular  eschatolog^^  of  Israel  ceased  to  be  mythological 
the  moment  that  all  those  mythical  terrors  were  taken  up 
out  of  their  isolation,  and  combined  into  a  complex  of  phe- 
nomena, ordained  and  directed  by  God,  which  were  to  ac- 
company that  great  day  of  history  when  He  Himself  should 
come  to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  all  the  earth;  but  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  from  the  moment  that  there  existed  an 
eschatology  embodied  in  Israel's  religion.  .  .  .  The  origin  of 
the  entire  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  in  the  act 
of  revelation  at  Sinai,  whereby  was  implanted  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation  the  seed  of  hope  for  a  future  similar 
appearance  of  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  His 
unlimited  sovereignty^  of  the  world.*'^ 

II.  The  Eschatology  of  Weal. 

We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
present  day  the  idea  that  mediates  between  the  woe  and  the 
weal  of  the  *'day  of  Jehovah'"  is  the  idea  of  "the  remnant", 
first  conceived  by  Isaiah,  and  emphasized  by  the  national 
experience  of  exile  and  partial  restoration. 

Gressmann  is  quite  dissatisfied  with  this  hypothesis.  He 
attacks  it  from  several  different  angles.  For  one  thing,  the 
notion  of  a  remnant  is  misinterpreted  by  criticism,  if  it  is 
supposed  that  it  can  mediate  between  a  w^orld-catastrophe 
and  a  restored  paradise  beyond.  For.  "the  thought  of  a 
remnant",  says  Gressmann,  ^'belongs  essentially  to  the  escha- 
tology of  woe.  For  one  speaks  naturally  of  a  remnant  or  of 
the  escaped  only  after  some  fearful  catastrophe,  that  has  an- 
nihilated everything  except  a  remtuint.  .  .  .  Those  two  or 
three  berries  left  when  the  olives  are  gathered  (Is.  xxiv), 
the  ten  men  left  in  the  besieged  city  (Amos  v),  the  *two 
legs  and  part  of  an  ear'  of  the  lamb  recovered  by  the  shep- 

•  Sellin,  op,  cii,,  pp.  147  f. 
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herd  from  the  lion's  mouth  (Amos  iii)  contain  the  idea  of 
the  remnant  and  use  it  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of  the  dis- 
aster. This  is  comprehensible.  But  in  the  eschatology  of 
weal  the  remnant  is  only  comprehensible  as  a  'technical  term'. 
Are  all  the  delightful  and  splendid  things  that  are  said  of 
that  time  of  weal  to  belong  originally  to  a  remnant?  This 
would  be  like  pouring  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  upon  the 
raging  waves  of  ocean.  The  two  facts  do  not  harmonize. 
A  remnant  and  an  eschatology  of  weal  arc  mutually 
exclusive."^ 

Gressmann  proceeds  to  show  how  the  prophets  developed 
the  idea  of  the  remnant,  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  new  people  of 
Jehovah,  who  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  His  reign.  His 
remarks  suffice  at  least  to  sustain  his  thesis  that  this  idea  of 
the  remnant  was  evidently  not  the  invention  of  the  prophets, 
but  one  adopted  by  them  from  the  prevalent  conceptions  of 
the  people.  He  further  proves  the  impossibility  of  Isaiah's 
having  originated  the  idea,  from  Isaiah's  having  named  his 
son  Shear-jashub,  "A-remnant-shall-retum",  without  any  ex- 
planation :  "whoever  heard  it  must  have  known  at  once  what 
it  meant."  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  very  plain  fact  that 
Isaiah's  predecessors  had  already  used  "remnant"  as  a  "tech- 
nical term" ;  so  Amos,  for  example,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  "the 
remnant  of  Joseph". 

After  this  negative  critique  of  the  Wellhausen  construe^ 
tion,  Gressmann  voices  his  own  conviction  that  in  the  popu- 
lar eschatology  upon  which  the  prophets  thus  drew,  there 
was,  properly  speaking,  no  mediation  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  eschatological  outlook.  Weal  and  woe  were  both 
essential  and  primitive  parts  of  the  ancient  myths  that  Israel 
inherited  from  prehistoric  times,  and,  whatever  mediation 
may  have  existed  in  that  primitive  conception — such  a  media- 
tion, for  example,  as  a  universal  resurrection  after  the 
world-catastrophe  was  overpast, — that  link  was  forgotten  by 
Israel,  at  any  rate  it  was  missing,  and  the  two  phases,  the 


^  Gressmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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dread  and  the  hope  of  '*that  day"  lived  on  side  by  side, 
undisturbed  by  any  demands  of  logic  or  system. 

When  now  we  turn  to  Sellin,  we  find,  as  before,  complete 
recognition,  in  the  first  place,  of  Gressmann's  great  service 
in  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  the  "psychological  view**  that 
he  combats;  in  the  second  place,  valuable  contributions  to 
Gressmann*s  arguments  establishing  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
notion  in  Israel  of  an  eschatological  salvation  and  bliss ;  but 
also,  in  the  third  place,  a  much  needed  criticism  of  the  whole 
argument  about  the  "remnant*'  and  the  mediation  between 
destruction  and  salvation  in  the  ''day  of  the  Lord".  Let  us 
examine  this  critique,  and  gather  up  its  results. 

For  one  thing,  there  existed  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Israel  a  series  of  expressions,  analogous  to  "remnant",  that 
present  the  same  phenomena  of  ''technical  terms",  the  edge 
of  which  has  been  dulled  by  long  familiarity  and  use.  Such 
is  the  phrase  **to  turn  the  captivity"  fmstfi^  2ltf),  which 
we  find  used,  for  instance,  even  of  Job's  restoration  to  health 
and  prosperity,  where  there  is  no  thought  of  a  captivity,  but 
only  of  a  sudden,  complete  and  lasting  change  of  fortune.* 
Such,  too,  are  **hiding-place",  ''covert",  and  the  like,  as  in 
Is.  xxvi,  where  we  read,  "Came,  my  people*  enter  into  thy 
chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  about  thee  (a  touch  reminis- 
cent of  the  deluge-narrative,  'and  Jehovah  shut  him  in'**)  ; 
hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indignation  be 
overpast." 

Again  that  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  Jehovah's  people  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  or  only  late.  In  Hosea  vi.  1-3  we 
apparently  possess  a  passage  that  represents  what  was,  not 
the  prophetic,  but  the  popular  idea  in  the  8th  century  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Israel  could  participate  in  the  joys  that 
lay  beyond  Jehovah's  judgments :  "Jehovah  hath  torn,  and 
He  will  heal  us;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He  will  bind  us  up* 
After  two  days  He  will  revive  us:  on  the  third  day  He  will 
raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  before  Him." 


•Job  xlii.  10. 

*  Cf.  also  Gilgatnesh  Epic,  nth  tablet,  col.  i^  line  34. 
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But  after  all,  the  prevailing  notion  among  the  contempor- 
aries of  the  prophets  was  clearly  this,  that  while  the  future 
woe  was  for  the  other  nations,  the  future  bliss  was  for  Israel. 
It  is  against  this  view  that  Amos  thunders  out  his  famous 
paradox  (iii.  2)  :  "You  only  have  I  known  among  all  the 
families  of  the  earth :  therefore  I  will  visit  upon  you  all  your 
iniquities."  Unethical  as  the  idea  was  in  its  practical  effect, 
it  was  nevertheless  based  upon  a  very  ancient  and  respectable 
theory  of  the  moral  superiority  of  Israel  to  the  na- 
tions {cf,,  e,g,,  Tamar's  "no  such  thing  ought  to  be 
done  in  Israel"  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  12),  though  mixed  with 
a  perverted,  heathenish  conception  of  the  covenant-relation- 
ship between  Jehovah  and  Israel  But  as  the  counterpart  to 
the  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  use  of  the  nations  as  a  scourge  for 
Israel's  sins,  there  lived  on  in  Israel  from  the  prc-prophetic 
into  the  prophetic  period  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah's  use  of 
Israel  as  a  scourge  for  the  nations.  For  example,  in  Mic.  iv. 
13  we  read:  "Arise  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  for  I 
will  make  thy  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass, 
and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  peoples." 

Whoever,  then,  were  to  become  the  participants  in  this 
ultimate  salvation  and  bliss,  ancient  Israel  had  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  some  such  objects,  coinciding  now  with  a 
limited  fragment  of  the  nation,  howsoever  selected,  now 
with  all  the  nation,  and  now  with  an  indefinite  multitude 
who  should,  by  attaching  themselves  to  Israel  through  con- 
quest or  voluntary  submission,  become  incorporated  into  the 
people  whom  Jehovah  saves  in  His  great  "day". 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  all  ethical  quality  to 
this  discrimination  that  Jehovah  exercises  on  "that  day", 
even  in  the  popular  estimation.  It-  is  true  that  the  colors  of 
paradise  are  used  to  paint  the  picture  of  this  eschatology  of 
weal,  but  it  is  the  paradise  of  Israel's  type,  not  the  mere 
mythological  paradise  of  the  nations.  That  is  to  say,  just 
as  the  paradise  of  the  protoplasts  was  an  ethical  paradise, 
even  in  the  oldest  tradition  into  which  divisive  criticism 
distributes  Genesis,  so  also  the  eschatological  "paradise  re- 
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gained''  is  to  be  characterized  by  ethical  perfectness  as  well 
as  by  natural  charm.  After  the  sketch  of  that  **age  of  gold'* 
when  "the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid",  and  all  the  rest  of  that  familiar 
idyllic  picture  in  Isaiah  xi,  the  prophet  concludes  thus :  that 
*'all  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as 
the  w^aters  cover  the  sea*';  and  he  gives  this  as  his  reason 
for  predicting  that  **there  shall  be  none  to  do  evil  or  l>e 
corrupt  in  all  my  holy  mountain**. 

The  fundamental  fault  of  Gressmann,  here  as  before,  lies 
in  his  failure  to  grasp  the  sovereign  presence  of  Jehovah 
Himself  as  the  central  feature  of  that  time  of  weal  to  which 
Israel  looked  forward-  All  of  that  transformation  of  nature, 
that  covenanting  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  slaying  of 
leviathan,  that  limitless  bounty  of  field  and  herd,  of  tree  and 
stream,  which  combine  to  give  at  best  but  an  inadequate  ex- 
pression to  IsraeFs  exf^ectations  of  a  ^'paradise  regained'', — 
all  this  has  as  the  vital  pulsating  heart  of  the  system,  the 
restored  communion  of  man  with  God.  He  shall  dwell 
among  them,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  He  shall  teach 
them  His  tarah,  and  judge  righteously  among  them.  He 
shall  offer  Himself  in  a  new  covenant  of  love  to  His  people, 
— ^such  is  the  burden  of  Hosea's  love-song  of  Jehovah:  **I 
w^ill  betroth  thee  unto  Me  forever;  yea,  I  will  betroth  thee 
unto  Me  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice,  and  in  lovingkind- 
ness,  and  in  mercies.  I  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  Me  in 
faithfulness;  and  thou  shalt  know  Jehovah''  (Hos,  ii). 
Such,  too,  is  the  climax  of  Zephaniah*s  song  of  salvation: 
** Jehovah  thy  God  is  in  the  midst  of  thee»  a  mighty  one  who 
wnll  save;  He  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy;  He  w^ill  be 
silent  [so  the  margin]  in  His  love;  He  w^itl  joy  over  thee 
with  singing"  (Zeph.  iii). 

It  is  the  especial  desert  of  Sellin  to  have  shown  in  this 
connection,  not  only  that  this  thought  is  the  central,  organ- 
izing thought  in  the  eschatology  of  weal,  but  also  that  it  is 
as  old  as  Israel' s  literature,  w^here  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
as  the  Saviour  and  Deliverer  is  associated,  on  the  one  hand. 
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with  His  universal  kingship,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all 
the  separate  details  of  the  eschatological  hope. 

III.  The  Eschatology  of  a  Saviour. 

This  brings  us  very  suitably  to  our  final  subject,  the  origin 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  Israel. 

The  idea  of  a  Messiah,  if  limited  strictly  to  the  expectation 
of  a  future  king,  and  explained  solely  on  the  "psychological" 
principles  of  the  Wellhausian  evolution-scheme,  cannot  have 
arisen  before  there  was  a  king  in  Israel,  that  is,  before 
David ;  nor  even,  apparently,  before  prophetism  and  kingship 
had  reached  their  final  breach  with  each  other,  that  is  to  say, 
before  Isaiah  fell  out  with  King  Ahaz ;  nor  even,  to  be  quite 
accurate  and  logical,  as  Volz  at  last  has  shown,  before  the 
exile,  with  its  complete  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  dynasty. 
This  progressive  banishment  of  the  Messianic  expectation 
from  the  preexilic  literature  of  Israel  is  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  what  our  Grerman  cousins  call  Systemzwang, — the 
compulsory  force  of  a  theory,  that  drives  on  and  on  to  a 
thorough-going  readaptation  of  facts  and  materials  to  its 
remorseless  log^c. 

For  there  are  facts.  And  what  are  the  facts  ?  Not  simply 
this,  that  the  Davidic  house  is  already  typical,  for  psalmist 
and  prophet,  of  the  Coming  King  promised  of  that  line, 
centuries  before  the  exile ;  but  also  this,  that  such  a  person- 
age, without  the  title  "King"  indeed,  yet  with  all  the  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty,  is  presupposed  long  before  there  was 
any  king  in  Israel  save  the  divine  King.  To  say  nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  Messianic  psalms  (ii,  xxi,  xlv,  Ixxii,  ex), 
which  are  simply  inconceivable  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
and  can  only  belong  to  the  old  monarchical  period,  we  have 
the  **Shiloh"  passage  in  Jacob's  blessing,  and  the  "scepter 
out  of  Israel"  celebrated  by  Balaam's  oracle,  the  context  of 
both  of  which  lends  them  not  only  a  very  early  date  of 
origin,  but  also  a  clearly  eschatological  setting.  And  among 
the  various  explanations  of  the  "ImmanueF'-child  of 
Isaiah  vii  and  Micah  v,  the  most  natural- — ^to  say  the  least — 
is  that  which  sees  in  the  allusive  manner  of  both  prophets, 
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especially  in  referring  to'* the  virgin" or"her  who  travaileth*', 
evidence  that  these  prophets  did  not  invent  the  features  of 
this  wonderful  child,  but  took  them  over,  as  they  took  over 
the  other  features  of  their  eschatology,  from  the  accepted 
ideas  of  their  day.  It  was  in  the  use  they  made  of  these  ideas 
that  their  individual  contribution  and  advance  lay. 

What  then  shall  we  make  of  a  figure  such  as  this>  along- 
side of  that  figure  of  the  expected  Jehovah,  whose  sov- 
ereignty was  found  by  us  to  be  the  central  fact  in  all 
Israel's  expectations?  What  room  is  there  for  a  Messianic 
King  alongside  of  that  divine  King? 

The  marvel  only  grows  when  we  discover  divine  attri- 
butes, divine  titles,  divine  activities,  associated  with  the  Mes- 
siah-figure Himself?  For  illustration  of  what  I  mean  I 
may  cite  Micah's  words,  "His  goings  forth  are  from  of  old, 
even  from  everlasting**,  Isaiah's  ascriptions,  "Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father'*,  Zechariah's  prediction,  '*His  domin- 
ion shall  be  from  sea  to  sea.  and  from  the  river  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth*',  Preexistence,  essential  deity,  universal 
rule.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  take  refuge  in  the 
view  that  this  is  only  Jehovah  Himself  under  another  guise. 
For  Jehovah's  relation  to  this  person  is  clearly  depicted  as 
that  of  the  One  who  will  "raise  Him  up",  or  "set  Him  on 
His  throne",  or  "bring  Him  forth"^  or  supply  the  "strength*' 
and  majesty*'  in  which  He  shall  rule,  or  the  "spirit**  by 
which  He  shall  judge, 

Israers  divine  King»  and  yet  not  Jehovah!  This^  in  a 
nation  of  monotheists,  and  most  uncompromisingly  from 
the  lips  of  Israel's  most  uncompromising  monotheists! 
What  does  it  mean?  And  why  do  the  two  expectations 
persist  from  age  to  age  side  by  side:  "He  comes,**  that  is, 
Jehovah  cometh;  "He  comes,"  that  is,  Messiah  cometh? 

The  only  explanation  of  this  riddle  lies  in  a  7vhol!y  un- 
psychological  origin  for  this  figure  of  Messiah.  In  this  we 
can  agree  with  Gunkel  and  Gressmann  over  against  the 
prevalent  criticism  of  the  day.  Where  we  cannot  agree 
with   them    is    in    their  positive    statement   of    its   origin, 
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namely,  that  this  figure  was  derived  from  mythical  material 
that  wandered  into  Israel  in  early  days  without  having  any 
organic  connection  with  Israel's  religion. 

The  entire  field  of  ancient  oriental  literature  has  been 
searched  most  diligently  to  discover  traces  of  a  coming 
Saviour-King  among  the  nations.  More  has  been  read  into 
the  lavish  praises  and  self-gratulations  of  Babylonian,  As- 
syrian, Persian  and  Egyptian  rulers  than  even  the  wildest 
flights  of  egotism  or  flattery  could  conceive.  But  we  may 
safely  assert,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Sellin  (who  uses 
spaced  type  to  emphasize  them),  that  "the  ancient  orient 
does  not  know  the  eschatological  king".  At  most  we  may 
perhaps  discern  in  the  "court  style"  of  these  foreign  scribes 
a  certain  analogy  with  what  may  have  been  the  "court 
style"  at  the  court  of  David  and  Solomon,  of  Jeroboam  and 
Hezekiah,  and  may  therefore  have  contributed  elements  of 
form  to  the  language  in  which  this  eschatological  king  is 
celebrated.  This  is  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  improb- 
able. Yet  this  deals  only  with  form,  not  with  substance. 
The  substance  of  this  Messianic  doctrine,  we  must  hold  with 
Sellin,  runs  its  roots  back  into  "a  tradition  older  than  the 
revelation  at  Sinai,  which  was  then,  it  is  true,  united  most 
intimately  with  the  fundamental  eschatological  thought 
(i.e.,  that  Jehovah  shall  be  king  *in  that  day')  that 
sprang  up  therefrom,  and  in  the  main  became  subordinate 
thereto,  yet  which  also  maintained  persistently  a  certain 
independence".^^ 

From  this  point,  however,  we  must  part  company,  in  a 
measure,  even  with  Professor  Sellin.  We  do  not  feel,  with 
him,  that  "in  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  pursue  this  pre- 
Mosaic  tradition,  we  are  treading  on  the  soil  of  hypothesis". 
We  believe  that  the  patriarchal  period,  as  depicted  for  us 
in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  is  firm  historical  ground.  In  pass- 
ing from  the  principles  of  Wellhausen  to  those  of  Gress- 
mann,  Baentsch  and  others,  criticism  is  just  discovering 
that  the  elephant  that  bears  up  the  world  must  have  a  tor- 

"  Sellin,  op.  cit,  p.  175. 
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toise  on  which  to  stand.  How  long  must  it  be  before 
criticism  awakes  to  the  stupendous  discovery  that  the  tor- 
toise, too,  has  probably  something  on  which  to  stand  ?  Just 
as  back  of  Amos  stands  Moses,  so  also  back  of  Moses  stand 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  whose  God  Jehovah  at 
Sinai  took  pains  to  identify  Himself;  and  to  this  family  of 
Semites,  immigrants  to  Canaan  from  the  Mesopotamian 
lands,  God  had  given  a  promise,  world-wide  in  its  outlook, 
gracious  in  its  terms,  unconditional  in  its  pledge,  that  in 
their  seed  a!!  the  nations  of  tJie  earth  should  lie  blessed. 
And  back  of  Abraham,  again,  we  believe  that  the  same 
tradition  of  a  purpose  of  salvation  was  associated  with 
the  line  of  Shem,  in  whose  tents  Jehovah  should  dwell,  and 
that  it  finds  its  beginnings  at  the  gate  of  **paradise  lost'*, 
where  *'the  seed  of  the  woman'*  is  to  **bruise"  the  serpent's 
*iiead'\  In  this  chain  of  tradition  we  see,  starting  with  the 
weal  once  possessed  but  forfeited,  and  renewed  at  each  of 
those  crises  when  Jehovah  made  fresh  covenant  with  men 
of  His  choice,  how  the  covenanted  blessing  of  the  future, 
the  essence  of  the  eschatological  hope — or  **comfort",  as 
Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  first  calls  it — how  this  cove- 
nanted blessing  of  the  future  attaches  itself  to  a  human 
"seed**,  until  at  length  it  is  designated  as  of  the  "seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh**,  and  from  that  woman  of 
**Bethlehem  Ephratha*\  who  *'travaileth**  in  birth  of  Him 
"whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old,  from  everlasting/' 
Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 
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The  New  Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson,    By  Edouakd  Le  Roy.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Vincent  Benson,  MA.,  Late  Scholar  of 
New  College,  Oxford.     New  York:     Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
London:    Williams  &  Norgate.    1913.    8vo;  pp.  x,  235. 
This  work,  though  complete  so  far  as  it  goes,  "does  not  in  any  way 
claim  to  be  a  profowid  critical  study".     It  aims  simply  to  give  an 
"introduction  which  will  make  it  easier  to  read  and  understand  Mr. 
Bergson's  works,  and  serve  as  a  preliminary  guide  to  those  who  desire 
initiation  in  the  new  philosophy".    That  the  original  sets  forth  cor- 
rectly the  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Bergson  and  that  Mr.  Benson's 
translation  represents  the  original  as  adequately  as  a  translation  can, 
we  do  not  question.     Indeed,  the  interpreter  would   seem  to  have 
caught  Mr.  Bergson's  spirit  and  the  translator  to  have  reproduced  the 
interpreter's  brilliant  style.    And  yet  we  cannot  but  doubt  the  utility 
of  the  book.    Scholars  will  not  need  it  and  tyros  will  not  understand 
it     Its  defect  is  that  its  illustrations  are  often  more  difficult  than 
what  they  would  illustrate. 
Princeton,  N.  J,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature.    By  James  Y.  Simpson,  D.Sc, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh.   New  York  and  London:     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1912. 
8vo;  pp.  XV,  383. 
Dr.  Simpson  is  the  worthy  successor  of  Henry  Drummond,  and  the 
book  under  review  might  almost  be  described  as  the  sequel  to  the 
latter's  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World".    It  is  this  because  it 
presents  the  opposite  truth.     Drummond  would  bring  out  the  analogy 
of  the  spiritual  world  -to  the  natural.    Simpson  would  evince  the  con- 
formity of  the  natural  world  to  the  spiritual.    Both  writers  are  pro- 
nounced evolutionists.    If  Drummond  sought  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
illustrations  of  Scripture  doctrine,  Simpson  aims  to  show  that  evolu- 
tion affords  the  true  interpretation  of  Christianity.    Both  writers  arc 
far  from  being  mere  amateurs  in  science;  but  with  Drummond  science 
is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  while  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  Simpson 
would  have  science  give  law  to  religion. 
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We  congratulate  the  New  College  on  her  Chair  of  Natural  Science 
and  on  her  distinguished  incumbents  of  it  The  revelation  of  God  in 
"the  things  that  are  made"  ought  to  be  studied  much  more  than  it  is. 
Danger  arises  only  when  it  is  given  the  first  or  the  chief  place.  Facts 
are  facts,  wherever  we  find  them;  but  the  Bible  ought  always  to  have 
the  last  word  in  our  interpretation  of  them.  This  is  because  it  is 
both  the  supernatural  and  the  hnal  revelation. 

There  is  much  in  Dr.  Simpson's  book  which  makes  it  a  marked 
pubhcation.  One  of  these  features  is  its  clear  and  often  charming 
style.  Another  is  its  high  scientific  character.  Its  presentation  of 
"the  principles  of  biology *'»  for  example,  is  so  thorough  and  so  up-to- 
date  as  to  be  valuable  even  for  the  specialist  in  science  and  philosophy. 
The  positions  maintained,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  they 
are  maintained,  are  usually  such  as  to  call  for  the  heartiest  com- 
mendation.     Chief  among  these  are  the   following: 

1.  The  insistence  on  the  spirituaHty  of  life.  ''We  know  life/'  Dr. 
Simpson  says»  *'only  in  association  with  matter,  yet  it  is  not  matter" 
(p.  63). 

2.  The  emphasis  on  individuality.  "With  regard  to  the  realm  of 
life  even  although  all  forms  are  of  the  same  chemical  constitution, 
yet  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  summed  mass  even  of  invertebrate 
life.  Still  less  can  we  think  the  term  humanity  in  the  same  corporate 
way  as  we  can  ihink  the  term  rock,  for  the  former  is  composed  of 
distinct  individuals  whose  very  life  is  a  protest  against  fusion  in  any 
single  mass"  (p.  g8). 

3.  Its  searching  and  just  estimate  of  Darwinism.  "In  fact,  Darwin- 
ism is  as  Ptolemaism  and  needs  the  introduction  of  subsidiary  cycles 
and  epicycles  to  make  the  explanation  cover  all  the  facts.  Which 
simply  means  that  it  is  incomplete,  if  not  positively  faulty:  the  Co- 
pernicus of  biology  has  not  yet  arisen"  (p.  152). 

4.  Its  recognition  of  the  self-regarding  and  of  the  altruistic  virtues  as 
both  essential  to  the  ethical  ideal  *'The  aUruistic  motto  is,  'Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor*.  The  individualistic  motto  is,  'Thou  shalt  love 
thyself.  The  incomparable  Christian  motto  is  a  choice  blend  of  these 
two  words,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Here  we  have 
law  not  merely  rational  but  divine"   (p.   165), 

5.  Its  doctrine  of  the  uniqueness  and  the  originality  of  the  soul. 
'*Its  constituents  are  largely,  perhaps  all,  hereditary,  but  the  particular 
collection— that  cream  that  rises  to  the  top  out  of  them  all,  that  ex- 
tract or  essence  in  itself — is  not  a  hereditary  thing.  It  is  a  unique 
creation;  it  is  not  a  duplicate;  it  is  a  living  soul"  (p.  24s). 

6.  The  insistence  on  a  "directive  factor  in  evolution'*.  "To  what  is 
due,*'  he  asks,  *'that  particular  heterogeneity,  that  definite  arrangement 
of  matter  and  energy,  that  at  any  stage  contains  implicit  within  it  all 
that   follows?'*     'This   question,"   he  adds,  "Spencer  never   answers" 

(p.  259). 

7.  The  emphatic  denial  that  **cvolution  supplies  its  standard  of  mor- 
ality in  what  actually  survives  as  the  result  of  natural  selection". 
"This  is  to  ignore  much  in  the  physical  zone  of  the  environment  that 
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is  unaffecUble  by  that  factor.  It  is  wholly  to  forget  that  the  demands 
of  the  psychical  zone  have  often  led  to  the  immediate  physical  ex- 
termination of  those  who  yielded  to  them,  but  by  that  very  circum- 
stance the  ideals  in  question  gained  a  wider  recognition  and  led  to 
the  survival  of  the  race"  (p.  329). 

8.  The  affirmation  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  and  of  their  necessity  from  the  moral  one.  "If  the  aver- 
sion to  miracles  is  simply  an  expression  of  belief  in  a  purely  mechani- 
cal self-contained  world,  then  the  human  spirit  must  hail  them  in 
defense  of  its  own  liberty.  For  if  God  be  so  bound  by  his  laws  that 
initiative  is  no  longer  his>  much  more  are  we.  And  if  he  cannot  inter- 
vene in  the  physical  realm,  still  less  can  he  do  so  in  the  spiritual,  for 
the  two  stand  in  close  relationship.  The  miracle  is  the  sign  of  the 
divine  freedom"  (p.  362). 

While,  however,  because  of  all  these  and  many  other  admirable 
features,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  uncommon 
book,  there  is  also  that,  and  some  of  it  not  tmimportant,  to  which  we 
must  decidedly  dissent. 

1.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  position  taken  on  mental  evolution,  that 
"in  the  light  of  the  historical  argument,  within  the  records  of  the 
human  race  alone,  the  probability  of  such  an  evolution  almost  amounts 
to  certainty"  (p.  310).  No  less  an  authority  in  science  than  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  we  remember,  holds  just  the  contrary.  Nor  is  Dr. 
Simpson's  claim  to  the  unlimited  time  "mayhap  600,000  years  of  human 
development",  that  his  theory  demands  undisputed.  Lord  Kelvin, 
Prof.  Virchow,  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  not  to  mention  others  eminent  in 
physics  and  biology  and  geology  are  against  him. 

2.  While  endorsing  his  conception  of  evolution  as  continuous,  we 
deprecate  his  unwillingness  to  admit  divine  intervention  here  and  there 
in  its  continuous  process.  That  there  is  "divine  direction"  throughout 
it,  as  he  rightly  insists;  that  there  are  even  "increments"  at  critical 
points  such  as  the  origin  of  life,  the  dawning  of  consciousness,  the 
birth  of  Christ  (p.  131) — this  is  not  enough  to  assert.  The  point  is. 
Whence  the  increment?  Does  it  bring  to  a  head  the  elements  implicit 
in  the  preceding  process,  or  does  it  express  an  influx  from  outside  and 
above  the  process?  Was  Christ  only  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  or 
was  he  not  the  "Son  of  man  who  came  down  from  heaven"? 

3.  While,  as  has  been  said,  we  can  scarcely  commend  too  highly  his 
insistence  on  God's  power  and  right  to  intervene  in  and  even  to  inter- 
fere with  the  order  of  nature,  and  while  we  hea'rtily  agree  also  that 
such  interference  on  God's  part  will  never  be  in  any  lawless  way,  we 
regret  that  Dr.  Simpson  has  seen  fit  to  qualify  this  by  teaching  that 
this  interference  will  rather  be  "through  the  medium  or  superposition 
of  laws  other  than  those  that  are  already  open  to  our  comprehension" 
(p.  135).  This  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  whole  matter.  Incompre- 
hensibility is  not  the  essence  of  the  miracle.  It  is  wonderful  precisely 
because  it  is  the  result  of  the  outputting  in  nature  of  God's  own  hand. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  our  author  had  lost  sight  of  the  distinction 
between  providence  and  miracle. 
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4.  There  is  the  same  oversight  or  confusion  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sin.  "So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin/' 
we  are  told,  "is  construed  as  a  doctrine  of  Original  Guilt — imputa- 
donal  in  the  Augustinian  sense — ^it  has  been  rejected  by  the  developed 
Christian  moral  sense  of  to-day:  indeed,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  the  value  of  the  individual  was  yet 
undeveloped'*  (p.  336),  However,  this  doctrine  forms  a  part  of  the 
Confession  of  faith  of  the  great  and  glorious  church  in  one  of  the 
divinity  halls  of  which  Dr.  Simpson  is  an  honored  professor;  it  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  v.  12,  15-19) ;  and  whether 
it  does  violence  to  the  individual  or  not  depends  largely  on  its  philo- 
sophical basis,  on  whether  one  adopts  the  Realistic  or  the  Federal 
theory  of  imputation. 

5.  Even  more  erroneous  appear  to  us  to  be  the  conclusions  as  to 
immortality.  **The  whole  method  of  evolution,"  he  thinks,  'fseems  to 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  Conditional  Im- 
mortality." "It  was  Plato,  not  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  is  inherently  immortal/'  '*If  we  exclude  the  Platonic  myth,  there 
is  no  conception  of  immortality,  in  or  out  of  Scripture,  that  is  not  in 
some  vital  sense  conditional'*  (p,  373).  From  these  and  other  state- 
ments, however,  it  appears  -that  he  mistakes  the  import  of  '*the  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality".  That  doctrine  represents 
eternal  life  as  the  gracious  gift  of  God  to  those  who  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation.  Dr.  Simpson  virtually  agrees  with  Rev.  Dr,  S.  D. 
McConnell  in  his  theory  that  immortality  is  achieved  and  attained 
through  our  own  efforts  in  the  progress  of  moral  evolution.  So»  too, 
he  confuses  salvation,  or  what  the  New  Testament  often  calls  "eternal 
life*',  with  what  Dr.  McConnell  speaks  of  as  immortality.  The  former 
the  Gospel  always  makes  conditional  on  faith  in  Christ.  The  tatter 
it  never  does.  Our  Lord  Himself  declared:  '*Marvel  not  at  thisr 
for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection 
of  damnation"  (John  v.  28,  29).  How  could  this  be  if  the  future  ex- 
istence, whether  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body,  w^ere  conditioned  either 
on  moral  achievement  or  on  the  gift  of  grace? 

6.  He  underestimates  the  significance  of  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  Bible.  He  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  only  one  be 
sincere,  whether  he  holds  the  alleged  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to  have 
been  the  real  authors.  He  fails  to  see  that  these  questions  touch  the 
veracity  and  so  the  person  of  our  Lord.  If  Christ  was  mistaken  in 
His  conception  of  the  Old  Testament,  how  can  we  trust  Him  in  His 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel?  He  viewed  both  as  but  different  stages 
in  the  one  way  of  life. 

7.  The  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  alto- 
gether missed.  They  arc  not  ^'different  aspects  of  one  reality"  (p.  35) » 
Though  causally  related,  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  The  supernatural 
is  the  Absolute  or  Uncaused.  The  natural,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
is  the  caused  and  relative.     The  supernatural  would  exist  unchanged, 
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were  there  no  natural;  but  there  could  not  be  a  natural,  were  there 
not  the  supernatural. 

8.  Finally,  our  author's  conception  of  the  relation  of  truth  to  life, 
of  theology  to  religion,  is  utterly  wrong.  He  tells  us  that  "the  sense 
of  dependent  relationship  that  is  involved  in  religion  cannot  be  touched 
by  any  study  of  the  intellectual  account  of  religious  experience  usually 
termed  theology.  The  personal  attachment  to  Jesus  Christ  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  any  genuine  Christian  endeavor,  whether  individual  or 
social,  is  unaffectable  by  theories  of  his  life  and  work"  (p.  lo). 
Could  there  be  a  sentiment  more  at  variance  with  our  Lord's  words, 
"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (SL 
John  viii.  32)  ? 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  Dr.  Simpson's  volume  might 
not  be  used  as  a  text-book.  The  reviewer's  answer  can  readily  be 
inferred.  Not  unless  its  standpoint  and  trend  be  changed  radically. 
But  beyond  this,  it  would  need  simplification.  Often,  and  specially  in 
its  ablest  chapters,  as  those  on  The  Principles  of  Biology,  it  is  too 
technical  for  the  tyro.  In  a  word,  those  who  can  understand  it  would 
not  need  a  text-book,  and  most  of  those  who  do  need  a  text-book 
would  miss  the  meaning  of  much  of  it. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Grebxe,  Jr. 

Social  Idealism  and  The  Changing  Theology.    A  Study  of  the  Ethical 
Aspects  of   Christian  Doctrine.     The  Nathaniel  William  Taylor 
Lectures   for   1912.     Delivered  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 
By    Gerald    Birney    Smith,    Associate    Professor   of    Christian 
Theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of   Chicago. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    1913.    8vo;  pp.  xxiii,  251. 
$1.25  net. 
"The  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  show  how  and  why  the  change 
from  aristocratic  to  democratic  ideals  has  taken  place,  and  to  indicate 
wherein  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  ethical  evolution 
may  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  theology.     It  is  hoped  that  when 
this  is  clearly  apprehended  by  theologians  and  ministers,  the  recon- 
struction of  religious  belief  may  be  more  closely  related  to  the  great 
problems  of  social  ethics  now  looming  so  large,  and  needing  the  help 
which  a  positive  religious  faith  can  supply." 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  the  author  "first  attempts  to  show  how 
the  exigencies  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  first  millennium  of 
its  existence  made  the  adoption  and  the  perfection  of  the  authority 
ideal  in  theology  a  source  of  moral  power".  This  ideal  was  "the  in- 
evitable result  of  facing  the  facts  of  a  decadent  world  under  the  sway 
of  an  apocalyptic  view  of  history".  Such  a  condition  and  such  a  view 
could  not  but  issue  in  pessimism;  and  "so  long  as  men  know  their 
own  relative  inability  to  achieve  for  themselves  the  best  things  of 
life,  the  attitude  of  docile  learning  from  authority  is  natural  and 
ethical".  The  writer  then  "shows  how  during  the  past  four  or  five 
centuries  changes  in  our  social  and  intellectual  life  have  taken  place 
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which  have  gradually  brought  into  existence  a  new  type  of  moral 
loyalty'*.  Such  changes  arc  "the  development  of  a  secular  theory 
of  industry",  "the  secularization  of  poUtics";  "the  changed  position  of 
the  church  in  a  secular  state".  *'the  secularization  of  raodem  scholar- 
ship", *'the  rise  of  a  secular  ethics'*,  and  "the  historical  explanation  of 
religion^  Thus  our  author  tries  to  show  "that  the  Christian  church, 
in  so  far  as  it  retains  the  authority  ideal,  has  lost  its  hold  on  large 
sections  of  modern  life  because  of  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  real 
moral  problems  involved'**  "The  moral  challenge  due  to  these  facts 
is  then  stated."  "Finally,  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  work  of  theological 
reconstruction  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  survey." 

The  discussion  thus  imperfectly  outUned  is  careful,  interesting,  and 
instructive.     It  is  instructive: 

1.  In  that  it  reveals  how  far  theology  may  depart  from  historic 
Christianity  and  still  presume  to  call  itself  Christian  and  even  to  pose 
as  defending  "the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints".  Thus,  John  tells  us  that  "many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book: 
but  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name"  (John  xx.  30.  31).  Dr.  Smith,  however,  refers  approvingly  to 
certain  modern  theologians  "the  actual  content  of  whose  theology  and 
the  actual  structure  of  whose  faith  would  not  be  seriously  impaired  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical 
marvels — theologians  who  expound  man's  knowledge  of  God,  his 
relation  to  God,  his  salvation  through  Christ,  and  his  religious  lifc» 
in  terms  which  would  require  practically  no  changes  in  content  if 
the  possibility  of  miracle  were  denied  outright"  (p.  225).  That  is,  Dr. 
Smith  would  defend  and  develop  Christianity  by  setting  aside  its  super- 
natural essence. 

2.  In  calling  attention  to  the  prevalent  misconception  of  the  ethical 
and  the  supernatural  as  at  least  in  contrast  with  one  another,  not  to 
say  as  contradictory  the  one  of  the  other.  It  is  assumed  throughout 
the  volume,  not  only  that  true  religion  must  be  ethical,  but  also  that 
it  must  cease  to  be  ethical  in  proportion  as  it  is  supernatural.  In  so 
far  as  it  presupposes  "supernatural  forces  which  lie  out  of  man's 
reach",  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  miracle,  it  must  be  non-ethical,  if 
not  unethical.  Could  there,  however,  be  a  greater  or  a  more  danger* 
ous  mistake?  Does  it  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  amount  to  this,  that 
fallen  man  is  held  to  be  capable  of  making  himself  righteous  instead 
of  being,  as  Paul  affirms  him  to  be,  "dead  through  trespasses  and 
sins"?  Scicnlific  development  is  highly  useful,  but  what  if  the  sub- 
ject to  be  developed  be  a  corpse? 

3.  In  the  comparison  which  it  draws  and  the  contrast  which  it 
points  between  what  it  calls  the  assurance  of  content  and  the  assur- 
ance of  method,  between  the  assurance  which  results  from  the  agree- 
ment of  our  beUef  with  **a  guaranteed  content  of  theology**  and  the 
assurance  which  comes  from  "a  reliable  method  of  ascertaining  the 
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meaning  of  religion''.  The  discussion  at  this  point  is  glaringly  faulty. 
It  assumes,  that  these  two  methods  are  exclusive;  that  because  one 
bases  his  assurance  on  what  he  takes  to  be  an  infallible  since  super- 
natural revelation,  therefore,  he  has  no  use  for  scientific  method  in 
the  interpretation  or  even  in  the  validation  of  that  revelation;  and  that 
because  one  grounds  his  confidence  on  the  scientific  method  of  his 
investigation,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  what  he 
investigates  be  conceived  as  the  truth  of  God  or  the  myth  of  man. 
The  truth  is  that  these  two  kinds  of  assurance  are  vitally  related  and 
mutually  indispensable.  The  fact  of  a  supernatural  revelation  de- 
mands the  highest  scholarship  for  its  study,  and  scholarly  methods  are 
wasted  when  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  fables. 

4.  In  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  new  ethics.  This  is  ''a 
science  of  relative  values  rather  than  an  exposition  of  'absolute 
truths'.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  abiding  human  traits  and  needs, 
as  there  are  certain  abiding  conditions  of  human  life;  and  these  will 
continue  to  require  certain  fundamental  moral  principles.  But  the 
validity  of  such  principles  is  referred  to  the  needs  of  humanity  in 
its  present  relations  to  the  world  and  to  society  rather  than  to  super- 
human sanctions"  (p.  90).  That  is,  what  ought  to  be  is  determined 
by  what  man  needs  rather  than  what  man  needs  is  determined  by  what 
ought  to  be.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  man  and  not  God  who  makes 
law  and  so  constitutes  right.  G)uld  there  be  a  worse  case  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  than  this?  Let  us  remember,  then,  that  it 
is  the  only  ethics  to  which  pragmatism  can  give  rise. 

5.  In  emphasizing  unintentionally  and  unconsciously,  that  on  the 
basis  of  such  an  ethics  no  theology  or  reconstruction  of  theology  can 
give  the  assurance  and  conviction  to  the  modern  view  of  life  which  the 
author  feels  that  it  lacks  and  which  he  recognizes  as  its  most  im- 
perative need.  It  is  not  only  in  a  decadent  age  that  man  needs  an 
authority  outside  of  himself.  As  Bacon  said  in  his  essay  on  Atheism, 
"man  looks  up  to  God  as  naturally  as  the  dog  does  to  his  master"; 
and  he  *can  not  look  up  to  a  God  whom  he  has  fashioned  out  of 
his  own  head  or  bow  to  a  law  which  he  has  evolved  out  of  his 
own  necessities.  Doubtless,  we  are  confronted  by  a  new  moral 
situation;  doubtless,  many  and  novel  social  questions  are  pressing  for 
solution;  doubtless,  the  demand  of  the  hour  is  that  the  new  social 
order  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  positive  and  Christian 
belief:  but  if  this  is  to  be  done,  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  return  to 
the  religion  and  to  the  ethics  of  authority,  to  the  Word  of  God^  to 
the  Scriptures  which,  because  inspired  by  Him  who  is  himself  the  law 
and  who  "knows  the  end  from  the  beginning",  are  always  and  equally 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  work".  In  a  word,  it  is  no  reconstruction  of 
theology,  but  a  general  and  fearless  reapplication  of  the  theology  of 
the  ages  which  social  idealism  calls  for. 

Princeton.  Wiluam  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Our  Ozi*n  Religion  in  Atut^nt  Persia.    Being  lectures  ddivercd  in  Ox- 
ford, presenting  the  Zend  A  vesta  as  collated  with  the  pre-Christian 
exilic  Phariisaism,  advancing  the  Persian  question  to  the  foremost 
position  in  our  Biblical  research.     By  Lawrence  Mills,  Professor 
of  Zend    (Avesta)    Philology   in   the   University  of  Oxford,   etc, 
published   in   the   United    States   by   the   Open    Court    Publishing 
Company,  1913,  pp.  x,  193. 
The  title  of  this  collection  of  lectures  scarcely  prepares  us   for  the 
variety   of   their   contents.     A   series   of    eleven   lectures   on    various 
themes  related  to  the  Avesta,  interrupted  by  supplements,  recapitula- 
tions, interludes,  and  the  like,  issues  in  two  lectures,  as  an  appendix, 
whose  titles  **God  contemplated  as  Almighty  and  Superpcrsonal — De- 
fined from  Universal  Xature — He  is  not  the  World-soul"  and  **God  as 
Almighty,  Superpcrsonal  and  Illimiiahlc,  further  defined  from  Universal 
Nature'*  indicate  their  character.     The  appendix,  in  turn,  issues  in  a 
summary   with  an   application.     The   first    lecture,   "Zarathushtra   and 
the  Bible",  which  is  rt^- edited  from  the  Nincifenth  Century  Rei^eUf  of 
l8c)4,  and  from  the  Open  Court  of  1909,  and  the  second  lecture,  which 
contains  '*a  continued  recapitulation  with  expansions  and  fresh  point- 
ing",   review    the    points    of    doctrinal    similarity    between    the    Zend 
Avesta  and  Judaism,  both  exilic  and  post-exilic,  and  conclude  as  fol- 
lows:   "The   long  prior    religion    of   the   Mazda- worshippers    was    su- 
premely useful  in   giving  point   and  body  to   many  loose  conceptions 
among  the  Jewish  religious  teachers,  and  doubtless  also  in  introducing 
many  good  ideas  which  were  entirely  new,  while  as  to  the  doctrines  of 
tmmortali'ty  and  resurrection  within  a  restricted  sphere  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  certainly  assisted  and  confirmed,  though  it  did  not 
positively  originate  belief*     But  the  greatest  and  by   far  the  noblest 
service  which  it  rendered  was  the  qiiasi-origination  and  propagation  of 
the  doctrine  that  'virtue  is  chiefly  its  own  reward',  even  in  the  great 
religions  reckoning,  and  Vice  its  own  punishmentV* 
Germantou^n,  Pa.  Harold  McA.  Robinson. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Die  jiidischen  Exuhnten  in  Babyhnien.    Being  Heft  10  of  the  Beitrage 
zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  Testa mente,  edited  by  Rudolf  KittcL 
By  Erich  Klamroth,  Lie.  Theol  Leipzig:    J.  C.  Hinrichs,     1912. 
Pp.  107.    M.  2.80. 
This  monograph  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  deficiency  to  which  the 
author  calls  attention  on  his  first  page  in  these  words:     "The  Baby* 
Ionian  exile  has  never  yet  been  made  the  object  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion by  a  German  scholar."    The  scope  of  the  hook  may  be  best  judged 
by  the  titles  of  its  chapters:  methods  of  exiling;  Judah's  deportations; 
journey  to   Babylon;   treatment  of  the  exiles;   their  social  situation; 
God,  nation  and  land;  false  prophets;  religious  parties;  and  worship 
of  Jehovah.    Its  presuppositions  throughout  are  those  of  scholars  who 
follow  the  lead  of  Kuencn  and  Wcllhausen.    At  the  same  time  Klam- 
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roth  shows  a  tendency  to  appeal  for  support  to  traditions  so  late  and 
historically  worthless,  that  in  comparison  with  them  the  testimony  of 
"the  Chronicler",  which  this  school  rejects,  is  of  the  first  importance. 

For  the  early  exile  Ezekiel  is  naturally  the  chief  source.  For  con- 
ditions at  the  end  of  the  exile  it  is  necessary  to  piece  together  a 
variety  of  hints,  gathered  here  and  there  from  historical,  prophetical 
and  even  poetical  books,  and  in  this  task  free  rein  may  be  given  to 
the  imagination.  The  view  entertained  by  some  scholars,  that  at  die 
Persian  conquest  there  was  an  influential  body  of  Jewish  exiles,  men 
of  wealth  and  station,  is  totally  rejected  by  our  author,  who  interprets 
literally  a  number  of  allusions  in  Isaiah  and  the  Psalter  to  prove  a 
severe  and  general  persecution  of  pious  Jews  just  at  this  time. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  such  a  work  as  this  leads  its  author 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  as  given  in  the 
opening  verses  of  Ezra,  though  so  generally  rejected  by  historians  of 
Judaism  (e.g.  even  by  Meyer),  is  actually  in  accordance  with  what 
the  historical  situation  demands.  Our  author,  after  commenting  on 
the  supreme  significance  of  rebuilding  the  temple  as  the  constitutive 
moment  of  the  Jews*  return  to  Palestine,  and  on  the  analogy  between 
this  fact  and  the  facts  recorded  on  the  Cyrus-cylinder,  remarks :  "We 
will  not  here  enter  upon  the  difficulties  which  the  Cyrus-edict  [Ezra 
i.  2-4]  offers;  it  suffices  to  assert  that  only  by  such  an  edict,  which 
commanded  the  restoration  of  the  cultus  at  Jerusalem,  could  a  Jewish 
nation  be  recognized  as  existing"  (p.  62).  And  again  Klamroth  sug- 
gests (p.  81)  that  the  "strange  circumstance"  that  Cyrus*  edict  permit- 
ting the  Jews*  return  is  not  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  record,  may 
be  explained  by  the  absence  from  their  worship  of  any  image  or  other 
sensible  symbol  of  the  deity*s  presence,  such  as  the  ark  might  have 
afforded  if  it  had  been  preserved.  "The  king  [Cyrus]  when  he  visited 
the  Babylonian  temples  must  have  decreed  the  restoration  of  the 
various  idols  there  collected,  together  with  the  corresponding  settle- 
ment of  colonies  of  their  worshippers ;  in  this  he  overlooked  the  Jewish 
nation,  because  he  was  not  reminded  of  the  God  of  Israel  by  anything 
tangible  save  certain  vessels."  More  and  more  will  criticism  be  driven 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Cyrus-edict  as  genuine,  not  only  in  the  frag- 
ment preserved  in  Ezra  vi.  3-5,  but  also  in  the  portion  embodied,  in  a 
form  at  least  substantially  faithful  to  the  original,  in  Ezra  i.  2-4. 

Lie.  Klamroth  has  a  theory  concerning  the  successive  deportations 
of  Judah  that  claims  serious  consideration.  He  believes  that  in  Jer. 
xxix.  2  the  words  "after  that"  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  point  to  a 
large  deportation  of  Jews  subsequent  to  that  of  597  in  which  King 
Jeconiah  (Jehoiachin)  was  carried  captive.  He  distrusts  some  of  the 
chronological  notices  scattered  through  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  whidi,  he 
thinks,  have  been  conformed  to  the  theory  that  Ezekiel  himself  and  the 
other  "priests,  prophets  and  people*'  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxix.  2  were 
deported  along  with  their  king  and  his  court.  But  the  facts,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  point  to  the  lapse  of  two  years  between  Jeconiah's 
and  Ezekiel's  removal  to  Babylon.  Among  other  advantages  this 
theory  makes  it  possible  to  explain  the  "thirtieth  year**  of  Ezek.  i.  i 
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(=  59S)  by  the  era  of  Nabopolassar  (625),  instead  of  by  the  other 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  explanations  proposed  such  as  the  age 
of  Ezekiel  himself. 

One  substantial  service  that  Klamroth  has  certainly  rendered  is  to 
exhibit  the  improhabiUty  of  that  conception  of  the  great  deportation, 
which  pictures  the  eniigrants  as  selling  their  fields  to  their  brethren 
who  remained^  and  thus  carrying  with  them  into  exile  good  round 
sums  of  money  with  which  to  make  themselves  comfortable  there. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  poor  who  remained  received  the  vacated 
properties  gratuitously,  and  that  the  exiles  themselves  received  their 
new  fields,  not  for  money,  but  freely  from  the  government.  Indeed 
the  whole  process  of  deportation  was  so  designed  by  the  Assyrians  and 
their  Chaldaean  successors,  that  as  many  individuals  as  possible  might 
become  completely  dependent  upon  the  government  for  their  very 
existence.  How  far,  in  course  of  time — half  a  century  or  so — ^thc 
Jews,  like  other  deported  peoples,  were  able  to  lift  themselves,  in 
individual  cases,  out  of  this  slough  of  misery  and  utter  dependence 
into  an  enviable  state  of  weli-bcing,  is  another  question.  Analogy  with 
aJ]  the  later  history  of  Judaism,  down  to  the  twentieth  century,  points 
to  the  probability  that  no  pressure  such  as  Kings  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
Nabonidus  would  exert,  could  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  thrifty, 
ambitious,  patriotic  and  yet  adaptable  Jew,    Cf.  also  Jer.  xxix.  5, 

Princeton*  J.  Oscar  Boyd, 

Das  Buck  Qoheteth.  Bin  Beitrag  sur  Geschkhte  dcs  Sadduzmsnxus. 
Kritisch  untersucht,  uhcrsetzt  und  erkldrt.  By  I>R.  LunwiG  LevVj 
Rabbi  in  Briinn.  Leipsic:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung. 
1 91 2,     Pp.  152. 

Another  to  be  added  to  the  growing  list  of  commentaries  of  Ec* 
clesiaste^  that  defend  its  integrity.  This  author  has  only  jest  for 
Siegfried  with  his  array  of  *'QV',  the  successive  authors  and  glossators 
of  this  little  book.  Herein,  we  think,  lies  the  chief  significance  of 
Dr.  Levy's  contribution  just  at  this  time^  when  all  the  critics  are  show- 
ing signs  of  reaction  from  the  extreme  divisive  methods  in  vogue  until 
lately. 

There  is  nothing  vague  in  this  author's  idea  of  the  origin  of  Ec- 
clesiastcs.  For  the  Geiger  hypothesis  of  the  "Sadducees"  he  has  no 
use»  The  two  pupils  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  Boethus  and  Zadok, 
living  and  teaching  at  Jerusalem  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  century 
B.C.,  are  the  source  to  which  must  he  traced  the  origin  at  once  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  of  the  "Sadducees".  One  of  the  two  must  have 
written  this  book.  He  must  have  been  born  about  270  and 
died  about  203.  At  the  close  of  chapter  vii  and  before  writing  chapter 
viii  he  had  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt— himself  doubtless  one  of 
''them  that  had  done  right",  that  "went  away  from  the  holy  place  and 
were  forgotten  in  the  city"  (viiL  10).  His  book  was  finished  "only 
shortly  before  his  death",  in  his  old  age,  the  weaknesses  of  which 
(ch.  xii.)  he  had  himself  experienced. 
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This  author  acknowledges,  nay,  helps  to  demoostrate,  with  Schech- 
ter  and  others,  the  dependence  of  Ecclesiasticus  upon  Ecclesiastes. 
This  furnishes  him  with  his  terminus  ad  quern,  which  he  announces  as 
B.C.  i8o.  But  it  is  open  to  serious  question  whether  Ben  Sira,  writ- 
ing rather  B.C.  aoo-190  than  as  late  as  180^  and  in  Palestine,  would 
quote  in  the  way  that  he  does,  the  language  of  a  Ixx^  just  published 
in  Egypt.  This  is  a  weakness  in  Levy's  position.  His  other  weak- 
ness is  in  disregarding  the  evidence  that  Qoheleth's  ideas  of  life,  often 
so  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  may 
have  had  their  starting-point,  not  in  that  philosophy,  but  in  the  reflec- 
tions and  maxims  conmion  to  Oriental  thought  from  the  earliest  days. 
Professor  Barton,  in  his  recent  commentary,  has  pointed  out  the  true 
sources  of  inspiration,  through  comparison  with  ancient  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  literature.  And  Professor  Bois  has,  in  our  judgment,  by 
his  brilliant  criticism  of  Tyler,  Plumptre  and  Pfleiderer,  justified 
his  own  claim  to  have  shown  "the  impossibility  of  proving,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  the  reality  of  a  Gredc  influence  felt  by  Qoheleth.  If 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  felt  the  Greek  influence,  he  certainly  felt  it 
too  slightly  for  us  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  positively,  to  put  it  be- 
yond question,  and  to  regard  the  assertion  as  a  truth  scientifically 
established." 

Yet  it  is  just  this  influence  "by  the  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lar philosophy",  that  Dr.  Levy  makes  his  termintis  a  quo  in  dating  the 
book,  which  he  therefore  shuts  up  to  a  date  later  than  270.  If  due 
weight  be  given  to  the  solid  arguments,  those  from  the  language  of  the 
book,  and  its  developed  attitude  towards  the  chief  problems  of  the 
Chokhmah,  and  those  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Ben  Sira,  then 
the  view  of  Oehler  and  others  will  most  commend  itself,  that  it  be- 
longs not  far  from  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

Die  Selbstoffenbarung  Jesu  bei  Mat.  xi,  27  {Lk,  x.  22).    Etne  kritisch- 
exegetische    Untersuchung.     Von    Dr.   *Heinrich    Schumachera 
(Sixth  part  of  the  Freiburger  Theologische  Studien,  edited  by  Dr. 
G.    Hoberg    and    Dr.    G.    Pfeilschiftcr,    Freiburg    im    Breisgau: 
Herderschc  Verlagshandlung.     1912.    8vo;  pp.  xvi,  225. 
Our  Lord's  great  declaration  of  His  interrelation  as  Son  with  the 
Father  in  their  mutual  perfect  knowledge  of  one  another,  recorded  in 
Mat.  xi.  27  and  Lk.  x.  22,  has  been  thrown  up  into  great  prominence 
in  recent  discussion.    Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus",  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  effort  to  find  behind  the  Christ  of  the  Christian  tradition  a  purely 
human  Jesus,  who  knew  and  confessed  Himself  to  be  merely  a  man 
among  men,  are  greatly  scandalized  by  it.    It  is  not  merely  found  im- 
bedded in  the  Synoptic  rather  than  in  the  Johannean  record — "a  Jo- 
hannean  passage  in  "^e  Synoptics" — but,  being  found  in  both  Matthew 
and  Luke,  must  be  acknowledged  to  form  part  of  the  oldest  and  best 
attested  tradition  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus.    Upon  the  principles  of 
the  current  criticism  of  the  Evangelical  narrative  themselves,  it  would 
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aeem  to  be  unquestiorKabk  that  it  wa®  spoken  by  Jesus.  And  if  it  waj 
spoken  by  Jesus,  it  certainly  seems  to  bear  very  striking  testimony  to  his 
possession  of  a  more  than  human  self-consdousness.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  the  '^LJberaF'  critics  employ  every  possible  expedient  lo  rid 
themselves  of  its  pressure  as  part  of  the  trustworthy  historical  tradition 
of  Jesus.  Some,  accepting  tliie  facts,  content  themselves  with  declaring 
that  the  sa>ing  bears  witness  to  a  fanatical  element  in  Jesus'  cotiscious- 
ttcss  which,  though  it  may  be  deplored,  T>eed  not  prevent  our  admiration 
going  out  to  Him  otherwise.  Others  endeavor,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  explain  away  the  facts.  Some  of  them  attack  the  meaning  of  the 
declaration  and  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  claim  on  Jesus*  part 
to  a  certain  high,  perhaps  unique,  moral  sympathy  with  God,  Others 
attack  rather  its  genuineness  as  a  saying  of  Jesus,  and  endeavor  to 
find  some  color  of  reason  for  denying  it  to  Him,  whether  as  a  whole 
or  at  least  in  its  fulness  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  In  the  face  of 
this  general  assault  upon  the  declaration,  in  its  genuineness,  meaning 
and  bearing,  there  is  a  place  for  a  calm,  thorough  discussion  of  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  from  a  point  of  view  free  from  antecedent  unwilUngness 
to  accept  it  in  its  obvious  significance;  and  Dr.  Schumacher  has  un- 
dertaken and  admirably  carried  through  such  a  discussion  in  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Naturally  it  is  the  recent  assaults  on  the  pas* 
sage  by  Alfred  Loisy  and  Adolf  Harnack,  from  closely  related  points 
of  view  but  by  means  of  different  instruments  of  attack,  which 
ej^pccially  lie  in  the  background  of  Dr.  Sclmmacher^s  treatment;  they 
govern  in  point  of  fact  to  some  extent  the  outline  of  his  discussion. 
But  he  has  neglected  no  important  line  of  argument,  and,  while  mak- 
ing his  treatise  in  essence  a  positive  discussion  of  the  declaration 
in  question,  has  managed  in  its  course  to  discuss  in  great  detail  every 
mode  of  assailing  it  which  has  been  adventured. 

Comprehensiveness,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  note  of  Dr.  Schumacher's 
work:  comprehensiveness  and  fulness  of  detail.  Some  hint  of  the 
completeness  of  his  discussion  may  be  given  by  indicating  the  formal 
disposition  of  his  matter.  He  divides  his  material  into  six  chapters. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  presents  a  history  of  the  problem,  including 
an  indication  of  the  position  of  the  problem  in  the  latest  Biblical  re- 
search. Then,  in  a  comprehensive  chapter  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages* 
length,  he  discusses  in  great  detail  the  textual  question,  with  a  view 
particularly  to  Harnack's  treatment  of  it.  The  third  chapter  examines 
the  historical  connection  of  the  passage  and  the  significance  of  this 
connection  for  understanding  it.  The  fourth  chapter  proceeds,  then, 
to  a  thorough  exegettcal  study  of  the  passage  itself,  taking  it  up 
clause  by  clause,  and  discussing  it  in  the  light  of  the  entire  literature 
which  it  has  called  out  (pp.  109-1 7B).  There  remains  only  in  the 
closing  two  chapters  to  compare  the  exegetical  results  obtained  with 
other  related  passages  in  the  Synoptics,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
several  attempts  ito  interpret  the  Sonship  here  claimed  by  Jesus  in  a 
lower  than  metaphysical  sense — whether  as  of  merely  theocratic,  or  of 
theocratic-ethical,  or  of  theocratic  ^mystical  nature,  or  as   merely   (as 
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Haraack  contends)  the  expression  of  Jesus'  priority  to  other  men  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  fulness  of  the  discussion  of  the  text  is  justified  by  the  elaborate- 
ness and  influence  of  its  treatment  in  Hamack's  Spruche  und  Rtden 
Jesu  (1907).  By  neglecting  the  primary  evidence  and  skilfully  manipu- 
lating the  indirect  evidence  derived  from  their  (often  very  free  and 
very  partial)  citation  in  the  Fathers,  Harnack  succeeded  in  reducing, 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Lk.  x.  22  to  this: 
"AM.  things  have  been  dielivered  to  me  by  ithe  Father,  and  no  one 
has  known  the  Father  (or,  who  the  Father  is)  except  the  Son  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  may  reveal  [Him]/'  This  being  established  as  the 
Lucan  report,  Harnack  then  assumes  (''this  goes  without  saying", 
£.  T.  p.  293)  that  this  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  saying  stood  in 
the  common  source  of  Luke  and  Matthew,  and  therefore  that  this  is 
the  most  original  form  of  the  saying  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  main  textual  questions  involved  concern  the  substitution  of  the 
aorist  "has  known"  (lyvo))  for  the  present  "knows"  (yiywrKu), 
and  the  omission  of  the  clause  "the  Son  [or  who  the  Son  is]  except  the 
Father",  which  is  mediated  by  the  transposition  of  this  clause  and  its 
fellow,  "the  Father  [or  who  the  Father  is]  except  the  Son".  Harnack 
has  no  difficulty,  of  course,  in  adducing  patristic  quotations  in  which 
the  aorist  is  found  instead  of  the  present;  and  equally  no  difficulty  in 
adducing  patristic  quotations  in  which  the  order  of  the  clauses  is  re- 
versed. What  is  difficult  is  to  make  out  a  case  for  preferring  these 
readings  to  their  opposites.  For  not  only  is  the  entire  direct  evidence 
against  them,  which  is  in  itself  conclusive  (even  Norden,  Agnostos 
Theos,  1913,  p.  301,  remands  us  that  "the  phik>logist  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  the  manuscript  transmission  must  be  given  a  higher  value 
than  the  indirect"),  but  the  most  explicit  indirect  evidence  is  equally 
against  them.  Irenaeus,  while  recognizing  that  a  reading  with  the 
aorist  and  the  inverted  clauses  was  current  and  was  exploited  in 
heretical  circles,  expressly  testifies  (Haer.  iv.  6.  i)  that  the  Gospels 
themselves  read  as  they  still  read  in  the  manuscripts.  Hamack's 
whole  argument  turns  as  on  its  hinge  on  the  assumption  that  the 
heretics  spoken  of  by  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iv.  6.  i,  are  the  Marcionites, 
that  therefore  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (for  it  was  with  Luke  that 
Marcion  operated)  that  is  in  question,  and  that  it  may  be  inferred 
therefore  that  Luke  originally  read  the  aorist  and  transposed  the 
clauses.  But  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  Irenaeus  was  citing 
from  a  Marcionite  account  in  Haer.  iv.  6.  i, — he  rather  appears  to  have 
had  as  at  Haer.  i.  20.  3,  the  Marcosians  in  mind;  the  form  of  the  text 
he  cites  is  not  Lucan  but  Matthaean;  Tertullian  (Cont.  Marc.  iv.  25, 
though  the  form  of  the  citation  here  too  is  Matthaean)  seems  to 
imply  that  Marcion  read  as  in  the  manuscript  text;  and  in  no  case 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  patristic  citations  with  the  aorist,  does 
the  aorist  appear  in  a  citation  which  has  the  Lucan  form^  "who  is  the 
Father"  (always  the  simple  Matthaean  "the  Father").  Schumacher 
(p.  72)  is  thoroughly  justified  in  concluding:     "In  the  whole  patristic 
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literature  there  can  be  pointed  out  no  single  witness  which  directly 
or  indirectly  gives  occasion  for  even  a  conjecture  in  the  sense  of 
IIarnack*s  view;  that  even  only  silently  the  aorist  form  is  indicated  as 
the  original  text  of  Luke.  On  the  contrary  a  plurality  of  the  most 
important  authors  of  the  earliest  age  make  it  clear  (as  is  obvious 
from  the  evidence  given  above),  that  the  original  reading  by  Luke 
is  ywmatcu"'  It  is  quite  clear,  indeed,  that  the  reading  Jfyvoj  which 
is  so  common  in  early  patristic  quotations  is  a  variant  of  Matthew, 
not  of  Luke,  And,  we  may  add  it  is  also  clear  that  it  finds  its  ac- 
count merely  in  the  freedom  of  quotation  from  memory  which  reigned 
among  the  Fathers  and  in  the  equivalence  in  sense  of  the  gnomic  aorist 
with  the  present.  For  that  iyvw  was  taken  by  the  Fathers  who  quoted 
the  text  with  this  form  habituaJly  in  the  gnomic  sense  (Schumacher,  p. 
78,  cf.  Chapman,  JThS.  x.  1909^  p.  504)  is  indubiuble.  That,  once 
having  become  current,  it  was  exploited  by  heretics  in  a  historic  sense 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  was  occasionally  understood  from  the 
same  point  of  view  of  orthodox  writers,  is  of  no  significance  in  the 
case.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  seek  an  account  of  the  currency 
of  lyviiy  in  citations  from  Matthew  as  Schumacher  is  inclined  to  do, 
by  assuming  that  it  is  a  variant  rendering,  along  with  ciriycvc^<ricei 
of  the  common  "Hebrew"  original  in  the  primitive  form  of  Matthew, 
which  was  written  according  to  the  testimony  of  Papias  "in  the 
Hebrew  dialect".  We  need  not  follow  Schumacher  in  his  discussion 
of  the  other  textual  problems.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  his  full  and 
careful  marshalling  of  the  facts  Hamack*s  whole  case  breaks  hope- 
lessly down,  and  Schumacher  can  close  the  discussion  justly  with  the 
declaration:  *lf  there  is  any  saying  in  the  Gospels  which  we  can 
esteem  without  hesitation  a  genuine,  uncorrupted  saying  of  Jesus,  it 
is  the  acclamation  of  Mat.  xi.  27,   (Lk.  x.  22)"   (p.   100). 

The  exegetical  discussion  is  as  careful  and  minute  as  the  textuaL 
It  is  shown  that  Jesus  employs  the  term  **Son"  in  the  theological  sense, 
as  designating  Him  in  contradistinction  to  all  creatures  the  Son  of 
God  by  way  of  eminence,  as,  for  example,  we  may  see  in  Mk.  xiii.  32. 
"As  frequently  as  Jesus  speaks  of  the  'Father'  with  reference  to  His 
hearers.  He  nevertheless  emphasizes  with  striking  and  unmistakable 
care  and  constancy  the  distinction  between  His  Father  and  their 
Father*  Even  Stevens  finds  it  noteworthy  that  Jesus  never  places 
Himself  on  the  same  plane  with  other  men  when  He  speaks  of 
God's  Fatherhood  or  of  man*s  sonship.  It  is  therefore  an  erroneous 
contention  when  Jiilicher  maintains  that  *over  against  God,  He 
feels  Himself  one  with  all  other  men*.  On  the  contrary  we  hear 
Him  always  speak  only  in  the  formulas,  fixed  once  for  all,  of  "your 
Father*,  *my  Father*.  He  never  recognizes  Himself  as  of  the  same 
rank  with  His  disciples,  otherwise  so  lovingly  received  by  Him,  by 
uniting  them  with  Him  in  the  common  address  'Our  Father'.  He 
never,  as  Stevens  maintains  with  complete  accuracy,  brings  Himself 
with  others  'together  in  a  single  term  as  being  in  the  same  sense 
*sons  of  God'"   (p.  tjo).     The  nature  of  this  uniqueness  of  Sonship 
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claimed  for  Himself  by  our  Lord,  Schumacher  solidly  argues,  camiot 
be  properly  described  otherwise  than  as  metaphysical:  Jesus  proclaims 
Himself  here  as  consubstantial  with  God  and  as  therefore  knowing 
Him  as  He  is  known  by  Him.  The  knowledge  He  has  of  God  sur- 
passes all  creaturely  knowledge :  the  depths  of  His  being  can  be  plumbed 
by  none  but  a  divine  knowledge.  As  Cellini  argues  (as  quoted,  p. 
141)  :  "The  knowledge  with  which  the  Son  knows  the  Father  must 
certainly  be  like  that  with  which  the  Father  knows  the  Son,  since  this 
twofold  knowledge  is  expressed  by  the  Evangelists  in  the  same  terms, 
with  no  intimation  of  a  difference.  But  the  knowledge  which  the 
Father  has  of  the  Son  is  a  specifically  divine  knowledge.  Therefore 
also  the  knowledge  which  the  Son  has  of  the  Father  is  also  a  specifi- 
cally divine  knowledge."  Indeed  even  Hamack  allows  that  if  the 
text  be  permitted  to  stand  as  it  is  found  in  our  Gospels,  recognition 
can  with  difficulty  be  escaped  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  "a  formal 
equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  who  are  distinguished  only  by  name, 
and  a  relation  of  the  Father  and  Son  which  has  never  begun  but  re- 
mains ever  the  same"  (p.  142).  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  exegesis,  which  would  carry  us  further  than  would  be  proper  to 
this  brief  notice.  It  must  serve  simply  to  say  that  no  detail  is  neglected 
and  that  the  conclusions  reached  are  reached  in  the  full  light  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

The  author  himself  in  bringing  his  discussion  to  a  close  (p.  219) 
sums  up  for  us  the  conclusions  which  he  considers  himself  to  have 
established.  "The  result  of  our  investigation,"  he  says,  "is  briefly  as 
follows:  The  logion.  Mat.  xi.  27  (Lk.  x.  22),  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  textual  criticism  incontestable  in  its  Biblical  wording;  the 
secondary  form  Hyvm  in  Matthew  is,  as  the  gnomic  aorist,  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  present.  With  respect  to  its  contents  this  say- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  the  most  profound,  though  mysterious,  self-revela- 
tion of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  He  is  the  'Son',  exalted  above 
all  creatures,  interpenetrating  the  Divine  Being,  the  physical  Son  of 
God,  absolutely  independent  vehicle  of  revelation  and  mediation  as 
God  Himself  (*and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wishes  to  make  revela- 
tion'), possessor  of  the  divine  nature  and  might  from  all  eternity  as 
filius  Dei  proprius  naturalis,  and  sharer  of  the  same  in  time  as  filius 
Dei  incarnatus  (*all  things  have  been  committed  to  me  by  my  Father*). 
This  conception  of  the  content  of  the  saying  is  not  strange  to  the 
Synoptic  gospels,  but  expresses  their  sublime  background,  which  only 
comes  forward  in  an  especially  striking  and  illuminating  way  in  Mat.  xi. 
27  (Lk.  X.  22)."  We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  discussion  fairly  describes  what  has  actually  been 
attained  by  it. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Auferstehuftgsihoffnuftg   und   Pneumagedanke   bei   Paulus.     Von    Lie. 
Kurt  Deissner.     Leipzig.     1912.     A.  Deichert'sche  VerlagAuch- 
handlung.    Pp.  iv,  157. 
The  idea  has  gained  currency  of  late  among  expositors  of  Paulinism 
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that  a  development  showing  several  distinct  stages  can  be  traced  in 
the  Apostle*s  cschatology  and  especially  in  his  dactrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  state  after  death.  The  propelling  principle  in  this  de- 
velopment is  assumed  to  have  been  the  Pneuma-conception,  In  the 
first  stage  of  teaching^  represented  by  i  Thcss,,  Paul  did  not  yet  possess 
his  later  peculiar  Pncuma-conccption  or,  if  he  possessed  it, 
did  not  yet  bring  it  to  bear  upon  his  idea  of  the  resurrection. 
He  here  expects  the  raising  of  a  body  like  unto  the  body  that 
has  died,  not  a  body  differently  constituted  or  organized.  During  the 
second  stage,  retlected  in  i  Cor,,  ihe  Apostle  gives  the  Fneuma 
lis  fytl  influence  upon  the  form  assumed  by  his  resurrection-belief. 
What  is  now  expected  is  a  body  different  from  the  present  body,  a 
body  deriving  its  specific  character  from  the  Pneuma,  Now,  inas- 
much as  the  Spirit  is  a  present  possession  of  believers,  it  is  urged  that 
from  this  point  of  view^  according  to  which  the  resurrection  is  a 
pneumatic  transaction,  the  result  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  postponing  the  moment  when  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  reaches  the  body  and  effects  its  transformation  till  the 
parousia.  If  nevertheless  Paul  in  r  Cor.  makes  this  pnei^matic 
resurrection  coincide  with  the  parousia,  this  is  an  inconsistency  due  to 
a  failure  on  his  part  to  give  full  effect  to  the  changed  point  of 
view.  But  this  inconsistency  could  not  last.  Between  the  writing 
of  I  Cor.  and  2  Cor*  Paul  had  learned  to  realize  that  from 
his  present  premises  the  endowment  with  the  pneumatic  body  might  be 
just  as  well  put  at  death  and  thus  an  intervening  period  of  nakedness 
between  death  and  the  parousia  avoided.  This  third  stage  of  devclop- 
ment»  we  are  told,  appears  definitely  accomplished  in  2  Cor.  v.  where 
the  heavenly  body  is  represented  as  coming  immediately  after  the  lay- 
ing aside  of  the  earthly  body  or  even  in  the  same  moment,  what  is 
mortal  being  swallowed  up  of  life,  and  where  consequently  the  entrance 
into  full  fellowship  with  the  Lord  is  not  postponed,  as  in  i  Thess., 
till  the  parousia,  but  placed  directly  after  the  exit  from  this  life. 
Some  go  farther  than  this,  and  find  in  certain  passages  the  extreme 
view  that  the  resurrection-body  is  under  the  influence  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  already  in  process  of  formation  underneath  the  physical  body 
during  the  present  life,  so  that  what  takes  place  hereafter  would  be 
strictly  speaking  not  the  receiving  but  only  the  revelation  of  the  new 
body  which  had  been  up  to  that  point  hidden  under  its  earthly 
envelope. 

This  view  just  sketched  has  with  minor  variations  been  advocated 
by  such  writers  as  Pfleiderer,  Schmiedel,  Teichmann,  Sokolowski, 
Charles  and  others.  Deissncr's  treatise  is  in  its  main  intent  a  criticism, 
and  we  believe  a  successful  criticism,  of  its  central  principle,  viz.,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Pneuma-conception  has  essentially  modified 
the  Apostle's  view  of  the  resurrection.  The  author  shows  how  little 
basis  there  is  for  such  an  assumption*  A  careful  exegesis  reveals  that 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  eschatological 
statements  of  I  Thess.  have  any  other  background  than  the  character- 
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istically  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  althoagh,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
form  which  the  perplexity  of  the  Thessalonians  in  regard  to  the 
destiny  of  their  dead  had  assumed,  there  was  no  special  occasion  for 
Paul  to  make  this  background  stand  out  very  strongly  here.  It  also 
shows  that  on  the  other  hand  in  2  Cor.  v.  there  is  no  real  abandon- 
ment of  the  eschatological  positions  of  i  Thess.,  nay  that  on  the 
contrary  the  phrases  and  statements  in  which  the  endowment  with  die 
new  body  at  death  is  here  found  by  the  advocates  of  the  development- 
view  in  reality  refer  to  the  being-clothed-upon  at  the  moment  of  the 
parousia,  the  attainment  of  which  Paul,  in  his  strong  desire  to  avoid 
''nakedness",  here  expresses  himself  as  preferring  to  a  previous  death. 
In  other  words  the  Pneuma-conception  is  an  integral  element  in  the 
structure  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  outset  and 
not  introduced  subsequently  as  a  disrupting  factor.  All  this  is  shown 
by  a  very  painstaking  and  lucid  exegesis  of  the  main  passages  i  Thess. 
iv.,  I  Cor.  XV.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  If  this  exegetical  enquiry  brings  out 
virtually  nothing  that  is  new  or  original,  it  at  least  has  the  great  merit 
of  being  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  point  at  issue,  and 
so  enables  the  reader  to  weigh  the  evidence  much  more  easily  than 
would  be  possible  through  the  study  of  the  commentaries,  where  the 
question  appears  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  other  pro4>lems.  One 
distinctly  gains  the  impression  in  following  the  author's  reasoning,  that 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  an  eschatological  development  in  the  mind  of 
Paul  is  chiefly  due  to  the  present  vogue  of  finding  evolution  and  com- 
plications and  inconsistencies  wherever  possible.  If  the  writers  advo- 
cating this  scheme  were  half  as  eager  to  discover  and  vindicate  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  on  this  fundamental  sub- 
ject from  beginning  to  end,  they  could  have  made  a  far  stronger  case 
than  they  are  now  able  to  make  for  the  opposite  view.  Deissner 
demonstrates  how  impregnable  the  old  position,  notwithstanding  the 
exegetical  difiiculties  of  such  passages  as  i  Cor.  xv  and  2  Cor.  v, 
actually  is. 

In  regard  to  certain  issues  not  directly  involved  in  the  main  point 
under  discussion,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
author.  Thus  e.g.,  where  he  intimates  a  couple  of  times  that  the  order 
of  affairs  which  the  Apostle  expects  to  begin  at  the  parousia  is  con- 
ceived by  Paul  as  a  kingdom  on  earth,  although  nothing  distinctively 
chiliastic  is  predicated  of  it,  so  that  we  remain  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
its  precise  nature,  as  also  in  i  Cor.  xv.  we  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  chronological  relation  between  the  parousia  and  the  delivery 
of  the  kingdom  by  Christ  unto  the  Father.  Too  much,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  staked  in  this  matter  on  the  one  word  KarafirjKTiTox  of  i  Thess.  iv.  16. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  author  when,  after  rejecting  the  develop- 
ment assumed  by  the  other  writers  in  the  main  substance  of  he  doc- 
trine, he  traces  a  development  of  his  own  in  regard  to  a  minor  point 
between  the  standpoint  of  i  Thess.  and  i  Cor.  on  the  one  hand  and 
2  Cor.  and  Philipp.  on  the  other  hand.  This  development  is  held 
to  consist  in  this  that  during  the  earlier  period  Paul  conceived  of  the 
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intermediate  state  as  a  state  of  Kot^aa-Bat  ''sleeping*',  whilst  during 
the  later  period  be  connected  the  entrance  upon  full  conscloiJS  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  immediately  with  death,  so  that  in  2  Cor,  v  where 
at  first  the  alternative:  previous  death  or  survival  till  the  parousia 
evoked  from  Paul  strong  preference  for  the  latter  and  strong  aversion 
to  the  forrner,  a  few  verses  later  under  the  realisation  of  this  hope  of  im- 
mediate enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  Christ  after  death,  the  al- 
ternative just  described  lost  for  him  its  acute  painful  character^  and 
he  professes  himself  contented  even  in  prospect  of  the  less  desirable  of 
its  two  possibiHties.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  the  word 
KOifmuSai  in  I  Thess.  and  i  Cor.  is  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  inference 
here  put  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  even  in  the  time  of  Paul  a 
purely  inetaphoncai  designation  of  the  act  of  dying  and  the  state  of 
death,  and  the  author  has  not  in  our  opinion  succeeded  in  proving  that 
Paul  necessarily  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  unconsciousness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  argument  which  he  urges  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  resurrection -idea  stood  already  at  the  time  of  writing  of  l 
Thess,  under  the  influence  of  the  Pneu  ma -concept  ion,  seems  to  us  to 
weigh  equally  much  in  favor  of  the  view  that  at  that  time  already 
Paul  must  have  conceived  of  the  state  of  death  as  a  state  of  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  If  the  resurrection  is  here  virtuaHy  described  as 
taking  place  €i^  Xptoriw,  the  same  is  affirmed  of  the  ictH/jtatr^cu.  To  be 
sure  the  author  believes  he  can  escape  the  force  of  this  argument  by 
observing  that  in  i  Cor.  xv.  iB  in  oS  Pcotft^fFrcs:  «V  XpurrtZ  the 
aorist  tense  is  used,  so  that  only  the  *^ dying"  not  the  ''being  dead"  is 
represented  as  taking  place  in  Christ.  But  that  xs  certainly  a  hair- 
splitting distinction  and  Deissner  besides  overlooks  that  in  i  Thess,  iv, 
r6  the  phrase  vtKpol  iy  X^ttrrw  does  not  allow  of  such  a  restriction  to 
the  moment  of  death.  If  then  the  fellowship  with  Christ  covers  the 
whole  intermediate  state,  it  becomes  difficiilt  to  conceive  of  this  as  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  and  to  differentiate  it  any  longer  from  the 
state  of  fellowship  looked  forward  as  beginning  with  death  in  2  Cor. 
V.  and  Phil  i. 

It  was  perhaps  not  strictly  germane  to  the  author's  purpose  to  give 
the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Pneuma  its  larger  eschatological  setting. 
His  theme  brings  it  about  that  he  could  content  himself  with  con* 
sidering  merely  the  functional  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  creating  the 
prerequisite  state  of  the  resurrection.  Still  by  losing  sight  of  the 
larger  aspect  of  the  matter  and  not  considering  the  Spirit  as  the  element 
of  the  eschatological  heavenly  life  in  genera!  and  bringing  into  con* 
tiection  with  this  the  special  work  of  the  Spirit  concerning  the  raising  of 
the  body,  the  true  perspective  of  the  whole  question  is  somewhat  put 
out  of  focus  and  valuable  light  on  it  is  shut  olf.  The  impression  even 
is  created,  as  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day  were  not  a 
specific  act  of  the  Pneuma,  although  this  is  not  explicitly  said  in  so 
many  words.  That  the  author  does  not  quite  steer  clear  of  giving 
this  impression  is  due  to  his  legitimate  desire  to  controvert  the  modem 
notion  as  if  the  resurrection -body  could  be  in  any  sense  the  product 
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In  the  present  discussion  the  author  contents  himself  with  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  of  the  usage  without  opening  up  the   larger  questions 
with  which  they  are  correlated.     He  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
historico*cxegetical  standpoint    The  main  interpretations  thus  far  ad- 
vocated pass  in   review.     That  of   Holtzmann  and  Weiss,   who  with 
more   or   less   consistency   give    to    dXrf&tta  the    specialized    stnse    of 
* 'cognition    of    God"    or    "knowledge    of    God",    that    of    Zahn    and 
Wendt  who  think  that»  in  dependence  on  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
"Emeth",  '* veracity"  should  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  meaning, 
especially   in  J  no.  i.   14,   17,  the  an  ti- speculative  interpretation,  which 
would  give  a  practical  import  to  the  term  making  truth  a  matter  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  and  in  which  such  opposite  spirits  as 
WeUhausen  and  Schlatter  coincide,  the  mystico-metaphysical  view  rep- 
resented by  Cremcr  and  others,  which  places  the  center  of  the  con- 
ception in  the  idea  of  **eternal  reality  and  exclusive  validity",  and  the 
comprehensive    definition    of    Godet    which    attempts   to   combine   the 
various  meanings,  arc  passed  in  review  and  successively  criticized*    The 
criticism  revolves  about  the  three  questions,  whether    AXiJ^cui    can  be 
explained    as   meaning  primarily    "veracity",    whether    the    conception 
has   a  speculative  background,  and  whether  its  content  is  coextensive 
with  ^e  knowledge  of  God.   As  regards  the  first  point  Bijchsel  contends 
against  Wendt  and  Zahn  that  the  allusion  to  the  Old  Testament  phrase 
chcsed   we-emeth   in  ^dpi^    icat    dAij^cia    in   Jno..   i.    14,   17,   even   if  it 
be   intended,   is   not   decisive    for   determining  the   sense   of     iXyj$€ta. 
Nor  can  the  Old  Testament  phrase  '*to  do  truth"  or  the  analogy  of 
T^v    BiKaioiTvvTjv    TTOteli'  prove  for  J  no*  iii.  21  that  froaiv    rifv    aXrjdctav 
must  mean  ^'to  practise  truthfulness".     The  meaning  of  Rev.  xxi*  27; 
xxii.  15  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  insofar  as  here  in  the  phrase 
wouiv   i^fvSo?    the   word    tp€vSo^   cannot   have   the  subjective  meaning 
of    "untruthful"    bnt   has    the    objective    meaning   of    **untrue'*.     The 
main,  and   in  our  opinion  decisive,  consideration  is  that   in   i.   14,   17 
tbc    ak^Btta.   which  forms  according  to  the  context  the  object  of  the 
revealing  activity  of  Christ  in  the  largest  sense,  can  not  be  confined  to 
such  a  detailed  concrete  point  as  the  veracity  of  God:  the  setting  of 
the  word  here  emphatically  requires  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive idea.   It  might  have  been  added  that  the  alleged  peculiar,  ethical  con- 
ception  of   "the   truth**   which   Wendt   and   others   find   in   iii.   21    can 
only  with  diflFiculty  be  developed  out  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  cmcth 
which   means  "faithfulness**,  "truthfulness"  in  particular  and  not  the 
"morally  right"  in  general.    As  to  the  third  point  in  question,  the  restric* 
tion  of    dk^€ta    specifically  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  feet  that 
here  also  the  author  makes  a  good  case  against  Holtzmann  and  Weiss. 
At  the  same  time  he  rightly  recognizes  the  clement  of  truth  in  the 
criticized  view,   for  .while     akyj$€ta     has  at  times  other  content  than 
the  knowledge  of  God,  Biichsel  admits  that  in  point  of  fact  the  cog- 
nition of  God  stands  in  the  center  of   the   idea   and   determines  its 
practical  importance  for  John.    We  are  not  so  sure  that  we  can  follow 
the   writer  in   his   criticism   of  the   so-called    metaphysical   view,   that 
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Strongly  in  places  of  the  peculiarities  of  Schlatter.    It  should  be  ad- 
ded, however,  that  it  also  shares  with  Bie  latter  the  merit  of  intense 
suggestiveness,  even   for  one  who  is  unable  to  understand  it  fully 
or  adopt  all  its  conclusions. 
Princeton.  Geerhasdus  Vos. 

The  New  Testament  Documents.  Their  Origin  and  Early  History.  By 
George  Milugan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criti- 
cism in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  twelve  facsimiles.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  Limited,  St  Martin's  Street,  London.  1913.  Pp. 
xvii,  322. 

In  the  Croall  Lectures  for  191 1,  which  are  printed  in  the  volume 
now  under  review,  Professor  Milligan  discusses  in  a  popular  way  a 
number  of  subjects  concerning  which  he  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to 
speak.  His  instructive  and  entertaining  discussions  of  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  literary  character  and  early  circula- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  books  have  been  prepared  for  by  years  of 
painstaking  investigation  not  only  of  the  New  Testament  books  them- 
selves but  particularly  of  the  new  materials  for  study  which  are  being 
afforded  by  the  non-literary  papyri.  But  by  Professor  Milligan  the 
new  materials  are  employed  with  a  moderation  which  is  signally  lack- 
ing in  the  works  of  such  a  scholar  as  Deissmann.  In  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  papyri  Deissmann  is  far  too  much  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Semitic  element  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  place 
the  New  Testament  writings,  one-sidedly  in  the  category  of  non- 
literary  documents  and  private  letters.  In  both  particulars  Professor 
Milligan  registers  a  wholesome  protest.  The  Semitic  element  receives 
due  emphasis.  And  the  Pauline  epistles,  according  to  Professor  Milli- 
gan, are  not  to  be  compared  one-sidedly  with  the  careless  letters  of 
every-day  life.  "The  letters  of  St.  Paul  may  not  be  epistles,  if  by 
that  we  are  to  understand  literary  compositions  written  without  any 
thought  of  a  particular  body  of  readers.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
the  tone  of  authority  adopted  by  their  author,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples with  which  they  deal,  they  are  equally  far  removed  from  the 
unstudied  expression  of  personal  feeling,  which  we  associate  with  the 
idea  of  a  true  letter.  And  if  we  are  to  describe  them  as  letters  at 
all,  it  is  well  to  define  the  term  still  further  by  the  addition  of  some 
such  distinguishing  epithet  as  'missionary'  or  'pastoral*.  It  is  not 
merely  St.  Paul  the  man,  but  St.  Paul  the  spiritual  teacher  and  guide 
who  speaks  in  them  throughout"  (p.  95).  Such  a  judicious  use  of  the 
new  materials  serves  only  to  render  all  the  more  evident  their  real 
value  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament. 

With  regard  to  authorship  and  date  of  the  New  Testament  books 
Professor  Milligan  expresses  himself  in  a  number  of  instances  only 
with  caution.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  he  believes  to  be  a 
pseudonymous  work.  Argument  with  regard  to  such  questions  and 
criticism  of  the  author's  views  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament 
canon  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  review.    The  fourteen 
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notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  bring  together  in  convenient  form  ma- 
terials for  study  of  various  topics,  and  illuminating  discussions.     Par- 
ticularly interesting  is  the  note  on  dictation  and  shorthand  in  antiquity. 
Princeton.  J,  Gresham    Machen, 


The  Apocalyl>S€  of  Jesus.  Being  a  step  in  the  search  for  the  historical 
Christ  By  F.  W.  WossLEy,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Durh.)  University 
College,  Durham,  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  London,  J.  &  J, 
Bennett  Ltd.     The  Century  Press.     7/6  net. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus,  as  the  title  suggests,  is  a  product  of  the 
Apocalyptic  School  of  Bihlical  Criticism.  Declaring  himself  in  accord 
with  the  results  of  critical  scholarship  Worsley  sets  himself  to  the  task 
of  reading  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  the  "established**  facts  of 
that  scholarship,  Worsley  helonj^s  to  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the 
Critical  School  and  his  work  judged  from  that  standpoint  is.  it  must 
be  allowed,  largely  constructive  in  character. 

The  author  divides  his  material  into  two  books.  Book  I,  which  he 
calls  The  Facts*  treats  of  the  following:  Introductory,  The  Precon- 
ditions, The  Kint;dom  of  God»  The  Son  of  Man,  The  Apocalyptic 
Element  in  Q,  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus,  The  Parables.  Book  II, 
Results,  contains  five  chapters  treating  respectively  of  The  Historicity 
of  Mark,  The  Messianic  Beliefs  of  Jesus,  The  Self-Revelation  of 
Jesus,  The  Reception  of  the  Revelation,  and  Jesus  or  Christ  The  di- 
vision into  The  Facts  and  Results  is,  as  a  reading  of  the  book  shows, 
rather  formal  and  arbitrary.  Chap,  I,  Introductory,  is  not  particularly 
well  placed  among  The  Facts,  and  The  Messianic  Beliefs,  c,  g.,  might 
almost  as  properly  as  The  Eschatolog>*  of  Jesus  have  been  grouped 
under  The  Facts,  The  Historicity  of  Mk.  is  treated  in  Book  II,  hnt 
is  not  a  result  or  deduction  from  facts  previously  established,  nor  is  it 
so  treated.  The  same  is  true  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent  of  some 
of  the  other  chapters  of  Book  II. 

In  the  Introductory  Chapter  Worsley  voices  a  protest  against  the 
Ultra-Eschatological  School  of  Schweitzer  and  the  Liberal  Protest- 
antism of  Wrcde  and  others.  He  then  goes  on  to  define  his  own 
position.  His  argument  is  in  brief  that  Jesus,  employing  the  language 
and  method  of  Apocalyptic  Literature,  came  to  correct  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Law  and  the  erroneous  conceptions  of  Messiah  and  the 
Kingdom  as  expressed  in  that  literature,  and  to  bring  to  fulfilment 
in  his  life  the  higher  hopes  of  all  Israel.  His  life  thus  becomes  "a  new 
Apocalypse  in  action".  While  the  Apocalyptic  Literature  was  largely 
eschatological,  Jesus'  "New  Apocalypse"  is  eschatological  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  (cf.  et.  p.  130),  We  are  warned  not  to  take  Apocalyptic  as 
synonymous  with  eschatological  In  Chap.  11,  Worsley  takes  up 
the  Preconditions  necessar>*  to  the  study  of  the  question,  viz.,  a  working 
knowledge  of  N.  T,  Criticism  and  of  contemporary  Apocalyptic  Litera- 
ture. Wc  are  then  made  acquainted  with  the  commonly  accepted  views 
as  to  the  Markan  Grundschrift  and  with  some  of  the  Apocalyptic  con- 
ceptions current  in  the  time  of  Jesus.    In  a  characteristic  statement  (<f. 
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€t.  199)  Worsley  claims  that  Jesus,  during  the  days  of  his  retirement  ia 
preparation  for  his  ministry,  was  studying  Apocaljrptic  Litera^re  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — a  contention  hard  to 
bcJieve  and  equally  hard  to  prove.  This  statement  of  Worsley's  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  since  also  elsewhere  we  meet  with  similarly  characteristic 
utterances.  E.g.  p.  54  we  read :  "Those,  who  do  not  adopt  the  church's 
method  here,  will  no  doubt  pass  through  similar  spiritual  experiences 
hereafter  if  they  are  to  pass  into  the  Kingdom."  The  main  contention 
of  the  book  is  stated  to  be  that  "it  was  the  Apocalyptic  Literature  which 
was  responsible  for  much  that  He  said  or  rather  .  .  .  for  the  way  in 
which  He  said  much  that  is  recorded". 

Worsley  regards  (Chap.  HI,  The  Kingdom  of  God)  Matthew  as  "not 
consistent  in  his  translation  of  the  Aramaic  phrase',  Malkutha  dish- 
'maya.  Wherever  Matthew's  Q  h2LS  twv  ovpayiav  {tov  ovpavw) »  it  has 
been  "wilfully  changed"  from  tw  Btov  "unless  (p.  58)  we  are  to 
make  the  further  assumption,  which  iB  not  warranted,  that  the  recen- 
sion used  by  St.  Luke  was  one  in  which  the  change  to  rov  0cov 
had  been  already  made".  Matthiew  labours  under  a  mdsconception  in 
that  he  takes  the  phrase  in  "a  purely  eschatological  sense".  Worsley 
claims  that  when  Jesus  "first  came,  teaching  and  preaching  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  were  largely  governed  by  the  prevailing 
notions"  of  th^e  people  (which  notions  of  course  were  erroneous),  and 
that  "Jesus  at  the  outset  did  not  know  the  relation  in  which  He  him- 
self was  to  stand  to  the  Kingdom".  This  latter  statement  is  directed 
against  Professor  Orr,  and  finds  its  explanation  in  Worsley's  develop- 
ment-idea which  plays  such  an  important  role  here  and  throughout  the 
entire  book  and  prejudices  so  much  of  the  author's  thought 

Commenting  on  the  Lukan  passage:  ihov  yap,  ^  PaxriXtta  rov  Beov 
ivToi  vfiMv  icrrlv  (p.  50)  Worsley  remarks,  "It  seems  better  to  take 
ivTo^  vfiMv  with  Weiss,  Hahn,  as  *in  your  midst'",  and  a  little  later 
we  find  him  contradicting  himself  in  the  following:  "  So  here  the  inten- 
tion evidently  is  to  make  clear  to  the  Pharisees  that  the  Kingdom  is 
'within  them'  in  the  sense  that  the  word  is  sown  in  their  hearts,  etc." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  title,  "The  Son  of  Man",  the  author  declares 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Baldensperger  and  Charles.  To 
determine  whether  Jesus  ever  used  the  title  Worsley  takes  up  the  vari- 
ous passages  where  the  title  appears,  showing  rather  convincingly  that 
it  is  authentic.  He  also  argues  (against  Schmidt  and  others)  that  the 
title  cannot  be  rendered  by  "man".  Matthew,  Worsley  contends,  colored 
the  use  of  the  title  with  strong  and  pronounced  eschatological  ideas. 
Prior  to  Peter's  confession  it  had  no  such  force.  It  implied  a  "claim 
to  special  authority",  "preeminent  importance  among  men",  "sympa- 
thy with  the  race",  etc.  After  the  confession  the  note  of  authority  is 
overshadowed  and  superseded  by  the  notion  of  suffering.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  title  that  it  remains  applicable  to  the  newer  cir- 
cumstances as  they  develop  in  the  Hfcj  of  Jesus.  In  the  coming-in- 
jitdgment  passages  there  is  a  return  to  the  meaning  of  authority  an 
the  title.    Jesus  chose  the  title  since  it  was  "surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
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mystery*^  and  did  not  in  any  way  suggest  a  distinctive  claim  to  Mcs- 
siahship.  For  Jesus  Himself  the  title  was  Messianic  from  the  beginning. 
In  this  chapter,  also,  the  development-idea  is  constantly  in  the  fore- 
front. The  de%'elopment  in  Jesus'  conception  of  the  Kingdom  brought 
with  it  a  development  in  the  conception  of  the  title. 

Wor^ey  believes  (Chap.  V,  The  Apocalyptic  Element  of  Q)  with 
Resch  that  Q  dealt  m  some  degree  with  the  Passion  and  recorded  some 
post-resnrrection  sayings.  He  makes  a  study  of  Q  particularly  with 
a  view  to  discover  in  how  far  it  bears  out  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Jestis  to  express  His  meaning  in  current  Apocalyptic  phraseology. 
Worsley  quotes  a  large  number  of  passages  from  Apoc.  Lit.  as  parallels 
to  Q.  His  general  position  is  that  Jesus'  treatment  of  Apoc.  Lit  is 
on  a  par  with  His  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  Throughout  this 
chapter  the  author  seems  to  be  largely  dependent  for  his  parallels  on 
Allen  (commentary  on  Matthew),  with  whose  views  also  in  matters 
of  Biblical  Criticism  his  own  are  strikingly  similar,  Matthew  here  as 
in  Chap,  HI,  receives  a  good  deal  of  rebuke  and  criticism.  He  is 
constantly  reading  an  eschatological  sense  into  Q  and  is  credited  with 
a  large  number  of  editorial  additions.  Had  Matthew's  Gospel  afforded 
the  Grundschrilt,  Schweitzer's  view  would  have  been  held  all  along. 

In  *'The  Eschatology  of  Jesus"  Worsley  argues  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Eschatological  discourse  Mk.  xHi,  parallels.  Mark,  Matthew,  and 
Luke  all  give  evidence  that  three  different  sources  existed  which  con- 
tained essentially  the  same  eschatological  teaching.  As  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  the  Synoptists  have  gained  a  wrong 
impression,  Luke's  phrase,  "the  Kingdom  of  God"  is  more  authentic 
than  "these  things"  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  Matthew  was  ignorant  of 
Luke's  phrase,  or  else  he  would  have  changed  it  into  "the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven",  According  to  Worsley  reserve  and  "no thing- very-definite" 
characterizes  Jesus'  teachings  on  death,  the  intermediate  state,  and  the 
Parousia.  The  fault  lies  with  the  reporters,  who  construed  what  Jesus 
said  as  being  in  accordance  with  current  apocalyptic  teaching,  or  em- 
broidered or  wilfully  misrepresented  Jesus*  words.  However,  a  con- 
siderable residuum  remains  to  Worsley  to  enable  him  on  the  basis  of 
this  to  declare  himself  in  accord  with  the  eschatology  of  Jesus  as  given 
in  the  Creeds, 

In  'The  Parables"  ("the  parables  display  more  than  any  thing  else 
the  apocalyptic  character  of  Jesus*  teaching'*)  Worsley  combats  the  views 
of  Jiilicher-Schmiedel  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  Schweitzer  on  the 
other.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower  Jesus  has  just  abandoned  the 
thought  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  logion  **To  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom"  Worsley  argues  against  Julicher  ts 
genuine  and  is  applicable  to  several  other  parables,  Jesus'  teaching  in 
the  kingdom-parables  being  esoteric.  Against  Schweitzer,  the  parable  is 
not  eschatological.  The  **good  ground"  is  "the  major  part  of  the 
field",— a  doubtful  intorpretation.  The  "word"  means  more  than  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom;  "it  is  the  kingdom  itself,"!  Mark's  parable 
of  the  seed  growing  secretly  is  not  borrowed  by  Matthew  because  of  the 
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latter's  eschatological  tendency.  Jesus  is  as  guarded  in  his  eschato- 
logical  teaching  in  the  parables  as  he  is  elsewhere.  Worsley  recog- 
nizes four  groups  of  parables  according  to  their  general  import. 
They  almost  always  illustrate  the  nature  and  work  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  use  of  the  parables  we  see  a  process  analogous  to  that  evidenced  by 
the  use  of  the  title,  The  Son  of  Man. 

The  heading  The  Historicity  of  Mark  (Chap.  I  of  Bk.  II,  Results) 
should  have  read  The  Historicity  of  St  Marie  The  author  chooses 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  Mark  and  St  Mark,  assigning  the 
Grundschrift  to  the  latter,  and  it  is  of  the  Grundschrift  that  he  treats 
in  this  chapter.  Worsley's  discussion  of  the  historicity  of  St  Mark  is 
largely  determined  by  the  "thoroughgoing"  attacks  of  Wrede  and 
Schweitzer.  The  absence  of  "Tendcnz"  in  St.  Mark,  he  argues, 
speaks  rather  for  its  historicity.  Matthew  is  guilty  of  embroidering 
and  coloring  the  facts,  St.  Mark  is  content  to  be  a  reporter.  Worsley 
takes  up  in  succession  the  different  parts  of  St  Mark  ¥rith  a  view 
to  showing  their  historical  trustworthiness.  The  healing  of  St  Peter's 
mother-in-law  is  an  historical  fact  being  vouched  for  by  Peter  himself. 
If  this  miracle  is  historical,  other  miracles  are  likely  to  be  historical. 
St  Mark's  chronology  is  reliable  because  the  other  two  evangelists 
follow  his  outline.  The  effects  of  Jesus'  teaching  (Mk.  iii)  on  his 
relatives  and  on  the  Pharisees  bear  the  impress  of  verisimilitude.  For 
Jesus  not  putting  forth  any  Messianic  claims  thereby  incurred  the  hatred 
of  his  relatives  who  in  turn  came  to  regard  him  as  an  imposter.  For 
th<;  Pharisees  Jesus'  whole  method  was  far  too  reactionary.  In  this 
manner  Worsley  takes  up  the  entire  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  One  chief 
purpose  Worsley  keeps  continually  in  view,  viz.,  to  show  that  the 
events  reported  set  before  us  each  time  the  requisite  preconditions 
for  the  development  of  the  situation.  Worsley  repeatedly  insists  that, 
though  it  may  not  be  categorically  stated  or  definitely  traced  by 
Mark,  there  is  a  development  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  This  is 
apparently  meant  against  Sdiweitzer,  though  in  the  passage  from 
Schweitzer  referred  to  the  contention  made  is  that  Mark  knows 
nothing  of  any  development  in  Jesus,  which  is  of  course  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  Worsley  makes  out  a 
strong  case  for  the  historicity  of  Mark.  A  gratuitus  assumption  it  is  to 
say  that  "nebulous  conceptions"  preceded  "the  awakening  of  His  con- 
sciousness". Untenable  the  view  p.  197  that  "it  is  possible  that  John 
is  the  subject  of  cUSev  in  Mk.  i.  10,  as  Matthew  suggests". 

Worsley  represents  Jesus  (Messianic  Beliefs,  Chap,  ii)  as  beginning 
his  ministry  with  the  belief  that  an  end  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  at  hand.  The  expression  is  somewhat  indefinite  but  as  a  later  utter- 
ance shows  (p.  244,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  at  one  time 
expected  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  its  fulness  during  his 
lifetime.")  it  evidently  implies  that  Jesus  at  the  outset  entertained  a 
mistaken  view  as  to  the  kingdom.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the 
development-idea  is  an  all-coqtrolling  one  in  Worsley's  version  of  the 
life  of  Jesus.    In  his  study  of  the  Messianic  Beliefs  this  idea  asserts 
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itseU  in  all  its  vigor.  Worsley  finds  it  necessary  to  date  much  later 
large  portions  of  Matthew,  e.g,,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  because 
of  their  developed  conceptions.  As  to  the  terms,  **The  Holy  one  of 
God*'  Mk.  i.  24,  "The  Son  of  God'*  Mk.  iii.  11,  etc.,  Jesus  cannot,  very 
naturally,  be  sure  of  their  meaning  at  the  time  they  were  uttered.  On 
the  other  hand  as  indicative  of  growth  in  Jesus'  God- consciousness 
we  find  adduced  the  following:  *'He  spake  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes",  and  "I  say  unto  you".  Worsley  takes  up  the  entire 
Markan  record  to  point  out  the  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The  Baptism  convinces 
Jesus  of  his  messiahship.  The  assumption  of  the  title,  The  Son  of 
Man  (**The  title  was  begotten  of  his  half -developed  consciousness")  is 
with  the  purpose  of  compromise,  since  his  ideas  are  in  a  state  of 
conflict  between  the  militant  Messiah  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 
the  Son  of  Man  of  Enoch,  The  determining  factor  in  the  whole  process 
of  development  of  Jesus*  messianic  beliefs  is  tlie  op5>osition  of  the 
religious  rulers.  In  Mk,  i-ii  we  see  Jesus  conscious  of  holding  a 
unique  position,  in  Mk.  iii  closely  identifying  himself  with  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Mk.  iv  reaUzing  that  the  aims  and 
the  essence  of  the  kingdom  are  purely  spiritual  and  in  consequence  his 
views  as  to  his  own  part  assuming  a  more  definite  shape.  The  incident 
of  the  healing  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman  indicates  that  Jesus  does 
not  yet  conceive  of  the  Gentiles  as  entering  into  the  kingdom  save 
through  the  portals  of  Judaism.  The  central  point  in  the  process  of 
development  of  the  n*cssianic  beliefs  is  the  confession  of  Peter.  Jesus 
here  has  arrived  at  a  full  consciousness  as  to  his  person  and  office. 
The  future  of  the  kingdom  is  a  vast  spiritual  reality  and  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  his  death  and  resurrection  are  essential^  etc,  Worsley 
asserts  that  the  principal  development  in  the  messianic  beliefs  is  to 
be  found  in  the  eschatological  teaching  of  the  last  few  days,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  succeed  in  indicating  a  progress  tn  that  development 
after  the  incident  at  Caesarea  PhiHppi. 

Worsley  opens  his  chapter  on  The  Self-revelation  of  Jesus  with  the 
significant  sentence,  "If  Jesus  was  not  conscious  until  the  events  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  of  the  great  sacrificial  part  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  play,  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  have  revealed  as  much  to  the 
disciples  or  to  anybody  else/*  The  same  thought  occurs  in  a  dearer 
form,  p.  261  :  *'Up  to  the  moment  of  St.  Peter's  confession  there  is  no 
conscious  self-revelation  of  Jesus  at  all"  The  truth  of  the  introductory 
sentence,  provided  its  premise  is  granted,  is  of  course  self-evident.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  scientific  to 
approach  the  study  of  the  self- revelation  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
as  is  the  above  one.  It  will  then  as  a  matter  of  course  follow  that  the 
assumption  of  the  title,  "The  Son  of  Man"»  cannot  mean  "a  revealing 
of  a  claim  as  yet  to  Messiahship"  but  must  be  '^simply  the  assertion  of  a 
personal  mission  among  men"*  In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the 
parables  that  immediately  follow  we  will  then  not  find  any  "definite 
statement  of  messiahship'\  **because  He  himself  is  not  certain**.     Of 
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the  Sign  of  Jonah  the  three  days  and  nights  which  Jesus  was  to  spend 
in  the  tomb  may  then  very  naturally  be  "due  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Gospel,  as  such  a  thought  never  occurred  to  Jesus  at  this  period.'*! 
From  the  moment  of  Peter's  confession,  as  the  introductory  statement 
anticipated,  Jesus*  real  self -revelation  begins.  The  whole  outlook  as  to 
the  revelation  to  the  world  has  here  undergone  a  complete  change.  The 
newer  aspect  'Ms  wonderfully  shown  in  the  eschatological  passage".  The 
above  is  the  conclusion  reached  from  St.  Mark,  and  Q  is  substantially 
in  accord  with  it.  The  importance  of  John's  Gospel  is  that  it  gives  us 
the  self-revelation  which  was  vouchsafed  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  on 
the  eve  of  his  death. 

In  the  Synoptists  ^re  is  according  to  WorsJey  (Chap.  IV,  Th<e  Re- 
ception of  the  Revelation),  no  attempt  discernible  to  portray  the  results 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Though  the 
disciples  started  out  with  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  Messiah,  "this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  people  in 
general".  This  contention  of  Worsley's  is  based  on  the  following 
doubtful  assumptions:  first,  that  in  all  that  the  Baptist  said  there  was 
''only  so  much  as  might  lead  them  to  suppose  that  a  greater  prophet 
was  to  come" ;  second,  that  Jesus  made  no  definite  statement  concerning 
his  messiahship  to  th«  people.  Worsley  is  hereby  obliged  to  question 
the  genuineness  of  certain  messianic  utterances  of  Jesus  as  e.g.  in  the 
episode  of  the  Samaritan  woman.  And  the  Baptist's  words,  John  iii. 
28,  "I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  am  sent  before  him"  are  declared  to 
be  "not  a  public  announcement,  for  those  who  thus  questioned  were 
but  a  handful".  As  touching  the  dtsdples  <they  were  as  hidebound 
by  tradition  as  were  the  people  and  not  ready  to  listen  to  any  teaching 
that  Jesus  gave  them  and  to  accept  his  own  explanation  of  it.  When 
Jesus  did  not  carry  out  the  sort  of  campaign  as  tradition  had  mapped 
out,  their  enthusiasm  received  a  c^eck.  In  Peter's  cry  *'Lord  to  whom 
shall  we  go"  Worsley  finds  a  note  akin  to  desperation.  In  dXrfSm  Otw 
vios  el  Worsley  attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  anarthrous  vto5 
regarding  it  to  be  a  holding  back  of  the  full  declaration  and  as  elo- 
quent of  the  mixed  feelings  of  the  perplexed  men. 

The  closing  chapter,  Jesus  or  Christ,  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
"historical"  Jesus,  the  Virgin-birth,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension. 
Theories  as  those  of  Drews  are  deservedly  dismissed  without  serious 
discussion.  On  insufficient  evidence,  viz.,  silence  as  to  the  Virgin-birth 
on  the  part  of  Peter  in  his  preaching  to  Cornelius  and  of  Paul  at 
Pisidian  Antioch,  Worsley  contends  that  "the  Apostles  at  this  time 
were  ignorant  of  the  supernatural  birth  and  supposed  that  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  Joseph".  It  was  very  likely  not  until  after  the  resurrection 
that  they  came  to  know  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand  Paul's  christology, 
Worsley  believes,  is  incompatible  with  ignorance  as  to  the  Virgin-birth. 
The  various  theories  of  the  resurrection  Worsley  shows  to  be  unsatis- 
factoy.  The  great  objection  to  them  is  the  fact  of  the  empty  tomb.  The 
train  of  the  disciples'  thought  during  the  great  forty  days,  the  events 
of  Pentecost,  the  rise  of,  or  reason  for  the  doctrine  of  exaltation,  the 
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spread  of  tlie  infant  church  in  the  face  of  opposition,  etc, — these  arc 
all  facts  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  cause  than  the  resur- 
rection   and    ascension. 

Corrigenda  occur  p.  47  l^Batrtv,  p.  49  irapouo-to»  P-  5^  fpoiKrti',  tfiou, 
P'  5*  ^iCtitv,  kindom,  -njj'*  p.  53  Bi  t«.  I.  25  may  (deJtmdum),  p.  55  rot- 
dvrmv,  rijv,  p.  5^  inttvovf  htttv,  Xvctv,  p.  64  Die  (should  be  De) ,  Eerdmanns 
(€t  p,  65),  p.  70  jiidaische  Apocaliptik.  p.  89  Q'yp^^^,  p.  94  n^lSJH. 
p.  95  '0?'3J,  p.  105  fttfT^  fitw,  tranpat  p,  IT2  synoptischen  (I  6)»  p.  116 
dXaf  ^  iva,  dfT  avrijvi  P-  H/  ^naptb^i ''!?^**  (bis),  p.  118  j^opraff^iyirovTat, 
p,  119  (last  line)  43  (should  be  44),  p.  120  Fatbjer  of  God,  fu^^s 
jutoiJ ,  p,  124  (I  ij)  recession,  p.  125  reminder,  p.  132  utter  (should 
be  uttered),  p.  156  (I  5)  seem,  p,  182  altjudische.  J94  ^ifxovtovt  P*  237 
(I.  1)  abrogating,  248  (L  28)  reference^  p.  256  (line  5  from  below)  And, 
p.  25B  (1.  20)  he,  p.  270  (L  10)  no,  p.  275  *^3,  p.  302  ^4,  p,  308  HD  p,  31a 
Geschicte,  p.  320  B.  W.  Warfield  (B,  B.  W.)t  p.  324  (I  13)  writes, 
p.  327  (1.  i)  pace,  p,  340  principle  (1.  19  was,  p>  362  Warfield, 
B.  W.  (B,  BJ. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  III.  Ralph  Jakssen. 
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rTheologischer  Jahresbericht.     Dreissigster  Band   1910  .  .  .  berausgcge- 
ben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Krueger  iind  Prof.  Dul  M.  Schias  in  Gicssen. 
Dcs  ganzen  Bandes  IV.  Abteilung.     (Zweite  Lieferung).     Kirck^ 
engcschkhte.     Leipzig:     M.   Heinsius  Nachfolgcr;  New   York,  G. 
E.  Stechert  &  Co.     1913.     Pp.  321-592.     Price  11  m. 
The  first  part  of  this  division  of  the  Jakresbericht  was  noted  in  the 
immediately  preceding  number  of  this  magazine.     It  was  there  stated 
also  that  the  editors  expected  to  publish  the  second  and  last  part  within 
a  short  time.     This  they  have  not  been   able  to  do  on  account  of  not 
I        receiving  the  manuscript  for  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  rather  than  wait  longer  they  have  now  published  a  second  part,  and 
promise  the  third  and  last  before  long.     The  volume  before  us,  for  it 
is  quite  large  enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name,  contains  the  liter- 
ature of  the  periods  falling  between  1648  and  1800.  and  between  J 900 
and  1910.  with  continuous  paging,  so  that  the  chronological  sequence 
has  been  sacrificed. 
With  regard  to  the  contents,  we  need  only  note  that  the  editors  are 
Professors  Zscharnack  and  Schian,  and  tbat  they  have  performed  their 
work  with  the  excellence  characteristic  of  the  Jakresberickt.     Not  so 
1  much  can  be  said  of  the  responsible  proof-readers,   for  the   English 

names  and  titles  are  frequently  misspelled.  In  glancing  through  the 
pages  we  could  not  but  notice  the  comparative  lack  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  Theology  in  the  modern  churches.  Practical  and  experi- 
ential Christianity  receives  much  attention;  so  does  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church:  and  it  is  doubtless  indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  free 
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churches  on  the  continent,  that  both  France  and  Germany  are  looking 
into  the  origin  and  history  in  English  speaking  lands  of  the  Methodists 
and  the  Baptists. 
Princeton.  Kerk  D.  Macmillan. 

Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  late  sdiolar  of  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford; and  Rector  of  Winford.  New  York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  1912.  Pp.  X,  159.  $1.50.  (The  Crown  Theological  Library.) 
The  thesis  that  Professor  Hamack  undertakes  to  prove  is  that 
during  the  first  four  centuries  no  attempt  was  made,  or  even  contem- 
plated, to  restrict  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Scriptures  were  everywhere  regarded  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God,  which  every  man  should  read  and  study  for  himself. 
In  this  examination  the  writer  has  in  mind  two  classes  of  opponents; 
first,  the  Roman  Catholics  who  maintain  that  the  Bible  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Church,  i.e.  ultimately  to  the  Pope,  and  is  to  be  given  or 
withheld  from  the  laity  as  she  sees  fit;  and  second,  modem  scholars 
who  would  make  of  early  Christianity  a  mystery  religion  of  a  kind 
with  the  other  cults  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  Without  going  into 
details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Professor  Hamack  has  proved  his 
point  up  to  the  hilt.  Leaning  upon  Walch  and  aided  by  his  own  wide 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers  he  reviews  the  literature  of  the  first  four 
centuries  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  undisputed 
access  of  Christian  and  heathen,  layman  and  cleric,  to  the  Scriptures 
in  these  centuries.  And  this  in  turn  he  quite  correctly  points  out,  as 
Bible  reading  was  at  the  very  centre  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  life, 
is  fatal  to  all  liieories  which  would  make  of  ^arly  Christianity  a  thing 
subservient  to  a  church  organization,  or  a  mystery  religion. 

There  are  just  two  criticisms  we  would  like  to  make,  one  of  which 
affects  Professor  Harnack's  general  position,  and  the  other  the  work 
of  the  translator.  Of  course  if,  as  Professor  Harnack  so  conclusively 
shows,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  felt  to  be  outside  the  control  of 
the  church,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  Bible  itself  was  felt  to 
be  superior  to  the  church.  That  we  think  is  the  correct  view.  The 
church  of  the  second  century  did  not  make  the  Bible,  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  but  felt  itself  bound  and  conditioned  by  books  over 
which  it  had  no  control.  But  although  this  shines  all  through  Pro- 
fessor Harnack's  thesis,  it  is  not,  as  every  one  knows,  his  own  view. 
The  Old  Testament,  he  holds,  did  indeed  occupy  such  a  unique  po- 
sition, being  received  by  the  church  from  the  Jews  as  the  very  word 
of  God;  but  there  was  no  such  feeling  toward  the  writings  which 
later  came  to  be  known  as  the  New  Testament,  until  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  under  stress  of  circumstances  so-called  apostolic  writings 
were  raised  for  the  first  time  to  a  position  of  equality  beside  those  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Here  is  a  great  inconsistency.  How  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  church  which  felt  itself  bound  not  to  interfere  with  the 
inspired  writings,  dared  to  assert  that  certain  books  which  had  long 
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been  considered  not  to  be  part  of  the  word  of  God  in  reality  were  so 
or  were  made  so.  That  this  inconsistency  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
early  church  and  not  to  Professor  Harnack  is  of  course  possible. 
History  is  not  always  logical  But  after  his  strong  presentation  of 
the  view  that  the  early  church  regarded  herself  as  the  servant  and 
not  the  mistress  of  the  Scriptures,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  just  as  strong  or  stronger  historical  evidence,  and  a 
philosophical  explanation,  of  this  very  illogical  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  early  church  ;  and  until  this  is  forthcoming  we  shall  continue 
to  think  that  he,  and  not  the  early  Christians,  is  guilty  of  incons^istency. 
In  this  connection  too  we  may  note  that  he  is  still  entangled  in,  and 
embarrassed  by,  the  opinion  that  the  statement  of  the  Muratori  Frag- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ought  to  be  read, 
refers  not  to  the  Shepherd  alone  but  to  a  whole  class  of  literature. 
For  this  there  is  of  course  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence;  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Shepherd*s  place  in  the  early  church,  and  incidentally  the 
relation  of  this  classic  passage  of  the  Muratori  Fragment  to  the 
history  of  the  Canon,  will  never  be  rightly  understood  until  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  exactly  what  they  say,  and  this  then  be  taken  as 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  reconstruct  a  situation  which  called  for 
such  a  statement. 

As  to  the  translation,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  reproduced  very  success- 
fully both  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  original;  but  we  would  sug- 
gest for  the  future,  that  books  intended  for  sale  in  America  would 
find  a  readier  acceptance  if  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  quotations 
were  inserted  in  the  text  and  the  original  put  in  the  foot-notes.  In 
this  volume  there  are  many  passages  and  several  of  considerable 
length,  without  an  accompanying  translation,  and  this  fact  militates 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  book  more  than  any  but  an  American 
can  appreciate. 

Princeton,  Kerr  D,  Macmillan. 


Protestantism  and  Progress.     A  Historical  Study  of  the  Relation  of 
Protestantism  to  the  Modern  World.     By  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Dr. 
Theol.,   Phil.,  Jiir.,   Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.     Translated  by  W.  Montgomery^  B.D.     New   York: 
G.  R  Putnam^s  Sons.    1912.    Pp.  xii,  210.    $1.50. 
Professor  Troeltsch's  work,  the  latest  fruit  of  the  Calvin  celebra- 
tion, has  been  known  to  scholars  on  both   sides  of  the  Atlantic  for 
some  time  and  is  now  offered  to  a  wider  public  in  English  form.    That 
it  will  be  widely  read  and  enjoyed  there  is  no  doubt.    The  author  has 
read  widely  and  thought  carefully  on  the  problems  of   religion  and 
the  modem  world,  and  few  men  command  greater  respect.    The  prob- 
lem he  handles  in  the  volume  before  us  is  the  relation  of  the  modem 
world,  to  early  protestantism.    By  the  modem  world  he  means  Europe 
and  America  and  by  protestantism  the  revolt  against  Church  civiliza- 
tion  under   Luther,    Calvin,   the   Anabaptists   and   others   in   the   six- 
teenth century.     In  brief   his   thesis   is   that   early   Lutheranism   and 
Calvinism  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  preceding  age  of  ecclesiasticism, 
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i.e.,  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than  to  the  Modem  world.  Of  course 
both  of  these  and  especially  Calvinism  contributed  something  to  our 
present  culture,  but  the  other-worldliness,  the  submission  to  authority, 
the  desire  to  establish  national  and  exclusive  Churches,  which  were 
the  characteristics  of  early  Protestantism,  sftiow  greater  kinship  to 
the  preceding  tthan  to  the  present  period,  wSxxse  cbaracteristics  are 
this-worldliness,  independence  of  authority,  relativity  and  anti- 
supernatural  ism. 

A  detailed  statement  or  examination  of  Professor  Troeltsdi's  po- 
sition would  be  here  out  of  place.  We  desire  simply  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  some  matters  which  to  our  mind  have  not  been  given  their 
proper  relative  value.  Professor  Loofs  has  objected  already  to  Troel- 
tsch's  picture  of  the  modem  world  that  it  is  to  be  seen  only  out  of  a 
university  window,  and  to  us  the  criticism  appears  applicable  to  what 
he  says  of  the  Reformation  and  Illumination  as  well.  To  Professor 
Troeltsch  the  modem  world  is  a  unity  which  can  be  characterized  by 
a  few  broad  generalizations,  the  Reformation  on  the  contrary  a 
much  divided  thing.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  true.  Because 
we  are  removed  from  it  by  a  few  centuries  we  can  look  back  upon 
the  sixteenth  century  and  calmly  disentangle  the  forces  which  were 
then  entangled.  A  future  historian  will  do  the  same  for  our  own 
period.  Calvin  it  is  true,  as  Troeltsch  recognizes,  brought  compara- 
tive order  out  of  the  chaos;  but  even  Calvinism  was  not  a  unit,  and 
as  for  the  others,  there  can  be  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  the  names  of  Luther,  Carlstadt,  Zwingli,  Hubmaier  and  even 
Munzer.  Nor  can  we  think  Troeltsch  correct  in  elevating  to  a  place 
of  first  importance  the  intolerance  and  what  he  calls  the  asceticism 
of  the  early  protestants.  That  men  only  slowly  freed  themselves 
from  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and 
that  a  habit  of  mind  which  reflected  the  ideals  of  the  period  of 
Church  domination  long  remained,  especially  in  the  Lutheran  lands,  is 
not  only  true  but  natural  and  necessary.  But  to  say  that  these  things 
are  at  the  centre  of  Protestantism  is  to  mis-read  history.  The  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves who  knew  the  past  and  felt  that  they  were  fundamentally 
breaking  with  it;  also  in  the  fact  that  the  several  protestant  churches 
existed  under  so  many  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government. 
The  center  of  Protestantism  lay  in  the  affirmation  of  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  the  individual  to  approach  God  directly  and  to  learn 
individually  of  him  in  the  Scriptures.  What  was  not  in  harmony 
with  this  fundamental  declaration  of  independence  was  soon  sloughed 

off. 

The  only  way  in  which  Protestantism  can  be  linked  to  the  preceding 
Romanism  is  by  contrasting  both  with  anti-supernaturalism ;  and  this 
is  of  course  just  what  Professor  Troeltsch  does,  at  the  same  tin»e  ex- 
plaining the  present  world  as  anti-supernatural,  and  so  anti-Roman 
and  anti-Protestant.  Whether  this  characterization  is  applicable  to 
Germany  or  not  we  will  let  others  determine.  Professor  Loofs  denies 
that  it  is.     But  in   speaking  of  the  English-speaking  world  in  this 
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manner  Professor  Trocltsch  is  certainly  misinformed,  and  part  of 
his  mtstaJoB  comes  we  think  from  a  one-sided  view  of  Illumitiism, 
which  he  regards  as  largely  responisible  for  our  present  civilization. 
The  name  llhtminism  is  generally  reserved  for  that  humanistic  move- 
ment in  the  eighteenth  century  which  was  accompanied  on  its  re- 
ligious side  by  rationalism  in  Germany  and  deism  in  England  and 
by  similar  phenomena  elsewhere;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  thai  it 
had  as  its  ccnmterpart,  or  more  exactly »  its  complement,  the  great 
religious  movement  which  we  call  by  various  names,  Pietism,  Method- 
ism, Evangclicalismp  The  Great  Awakening.  In  aim  and  spirit  lUum- 
inism  and  Pietism  were  inseparable;  both  strove  for  a  subjective  as- 
surance of  truth  and  both  were  intensely  practical.  Both  over-shot 
the  mark  and  had  to  be  freed  from  excrescences  but  both  together 
have  largely  determined  our  modern  culture.  Another  thing  that 
should  be  remembered  in  considering  Pietism  is  that  it  was  necessarily 
tied  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  If  humanistic 
Illuminism  was  a  recrtidescence  of  the  Renascence,  Pietism  was  the  re- 
affirmation under  different  circumstances  of  early  Protestantism, 
Again^  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  note  how  these  two 
which  weT€  so  interwoven  and  over-lapping  succeeded  each  other  in 
different  countries.  In  Germany,  Pietism  and  the  Church  quarreled 
before  rationalistic  Illuminism  appeared  to  conquer  easily  a  foe  thus 
engaged  in  fratricidal  strife;  and  religion  in  Germany  has  lived  more 
or  less  under  the  rationalism  of  that  period  from  that  day  to  this.  In 
England  on  the  contrary  deism  had  been  answered  before  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  began  their  work;  and  England  and  English  speaking  coun- 
tries have  been  living  under  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  revival 
ever  since.  This  is  a  fact  that  Professor  Trocltsch  does  not  seem  to 
realize.  We  have  our  anti-supernaturalists  of  course,  and  they  make 
considerable  noise;  but  any  picture  of  the  modern  English  and  Ameri- 
can world  that  does  not  recognize  the  success  of  separatism  and 
voluntaryism  in  the  Churches  with  all  that  they  mcan»  or  note  the 
activity  in  foreign  missions  and  the  success  of  protestant  supernatur- 
alism  there,  or  fails  to  weigh  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  Bibles  is 
as  steady  as  that  for  sugar  and  calico,  cannot  do  justice  to  the  truth, 
Princeton,  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

The  Rise  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  and  Us  Influence  on  the  CivUisa' 

tion  of  Western  Europe  from  the  First  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

By    Alexander    Clarenck    Flick,    Ph.D.,    LittvD,,    Professor    of 

European   History   in   Syracuse  University,     New   York:     G.  A. 

Putnam's  Sons.     1909.    8vo ;  pp,  xiii,  623, 

Even  the  somewhat  cumbrous  title  of  this  manual  fails  to  indicate 

with   sufficient  accuracy  the  unusually  narrow  limits  of  the  account 

here  given  of  the   Mediaeval   Church,     As  a  professor  of   European 

history    dealing   with    students    whose    interest    in    the   subject    is    not 

professional   but   purely   "culturar\   the    author^   long  convinced    that 

*'not  a  single  Church  history  stiitable  for  regular  college  work,  or  for 

popular  reading  is  available**,  has  undertaken  to  meet  this  need  in  his 
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to  the  needs  of  those  who  can  use  only  English  books  of  reference. 
The  footnotes,  too,  give  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  and  the  schol- 
arly ability  with  which  this  manual  has  been  prepared.  The  index  is 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  the  companion  volumes  which  the 
author  promises^ — one  oa  the  Reformation  and  aJiother  on  the  Mod- 
ern Church— and  also  the  proposed  source-book  on  Church  history  to 
supplement  the  texts. 

Prince  ion.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Christendom  and 
Beyond.  With  Historical  Tables.  By  William  A.  Curtis,  B.D., 
D.Litt.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  191 1.  Demy  8vo; 
pp.  xix,  S02.    $4,00  net. 

These  "first-fruits",  gratefully  offered  by  the  author  to  tlie  memory 
of  the  late  Prof.  Robert  Flint,  and  to  the  Faculties  of  Divinity  in  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  his  teachers  and  colleagues, 
are  a  fine  sample,  and  as  we  shall  hope  a  sure  pledge  for  the  con- 
tinuation by  him,  of  work  in  historical  theology. 

Condensed  and  summary  as  is  the  treatment  in  every  part,  the  style 
is  never  dry  or  dull,  but  always  vigorous,  giving  in  admirable  combi- 
nation the  technical  details  of  the  history  and  the  author's  valuations 
of  the  finished  credal  formulas.  The  judgments  expressed  are  those 
of  a  mind  full  of  reverence  for  the  best  achievements  of  the  past, 
hospitable  to  the  truth  whether  new  or  old.  skilled  in  critical  analysis, 
and  reasonably  fair  in  its  expression  of  results.  True,  the  reader  has 
occasion  to  regret  the  extreme  brevity  of  some  of  the  chapters,  bnt 
when  he  regards  the  unusual  breadth  of  the  work  he  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  proportion  is  admirably  maintained.  The  second  chapter  (con- 
sisting of  twenty-three  pages  on  "Creeds  and  Confessions  outside 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Religion"  is  the  most  fragmentary  and  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  elements 
that  may  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  but  will  offer  little 
of  value  to  the  student  of  historic  religious  thought.  More  widely 
useful  will  be  the  exhibition  of  the  creeds  of  such  ecclesiastical  free 
lances  as  Tolstoi,  such  sects  as  the  "First  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist", 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army.  But  the  main  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  being  a  comprehensive  and  yet  concise  book  of  ref- 
erence on  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  Christendom. 

Four  Historical  Tables,  in  the  form  of  Appendices,  illustrate 
the  rise  of  the  ancient  creeds,  the  evolution  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Confessional  Divisions  of  the  Church*  and  the  history  of  confessions 
of  faith  in  modern  Christendom. 

The  author's  spirit  and  point  of  view  are  most  fully  revealed  in 
the  concluding  chapters  in  which  he  indulges  in  a  general  retrospect 
of  the  history  in  its  broader  features,  offers  some  reflections  on  the 
dogmatic    movement    as    a   whole,    argues    in    favor    of   the    need    of 
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retaining  creeds  and  of  revising  those  of  the  past,  and  discusses  the 
question  of  the  ethics  of  creed-subscription. 

Among  ecclesiastical  confessions  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism 
and  the  Brief  Statement  of  the  Reformed  Faith,  of  our  own  Church, 
please  Dr.  Curtis  best.  Concerning  the  latter  he  says  (p.  290)  :  "More 
than  any  other  Confession,  perhaps,  it  speaks  in  modem  language, 
such  as  the  pulpit  may  utter  frankly  and  without  alteration  or  para- 
phrase. It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  Protestant 
Church  might  cheerfully  and  heartily  accept  it  for  use  both  at  hOme 
and  in  the  mission  field."  But  the  ideal  creed,  to  the  author's  way 
of  thinking,  is  one  couched  in  Biblical  terms  and  offered  by  our  Lord 
Himself:    "Thou  art  the  Christ,  Son  of  the  Living  God." 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  Statesman  and  Mystic  (^1613- 
1662),  By  John  Willcock,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.  Hist  Soc.  Published 
by  the  Saint  Catherine  Press,  London.  1913.  Crown  8vo;  pp. 
xxiii,  405. 

Dr.  Willcock  has  already  given  us  three  biographies  dealing  with  the 
central  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to 
the  romantic  figure  of  the  author  of  The  Exquisite  Jewel, — Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart  of  Cromartie  (1611-61).  The  two  others  trace  the  careers 
of  those  sharply  contrasting  figures,  the  eighth  and  ninth  Earls  of 
Argyll — The  Great  Marquess:  Life  and  Times  of  Archibald,  8th 
Earl  and  ist  (and  only)  Marquess  of  Argyll  {1607-61),  and  A  Scots 
Earl  in  Covenanting  Times:  Being  Life  and  Times  of  Archibald,  9th 
Earl  of  Argyll  (1629-85).  In  the  present  volume  he  turns  to  the 
English  side  of  the  same  great  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  was  described  on  its  Scotch  side  in  The  Great  Marquess,  and 
groups  an  account  of  its  progress  on  English  ground  around  the  figure 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger.  Argyll  was  certainly  the  most  com- 
manding figure  in  the  Scotch  history  of  the  times;  and  Dr.  Willcock 
would  place  Vane  by  his  side  as  occupying  something  like  the  same 
position  of  relative  eminence  in  the  English  history  of  the  day.  There 
can  be  no  good  biography  when  there  is  no  sympathy  with  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  the  person  whose  history  is  depicted;  and 
we  count  it  only  gain  for  the  general  value  of  this  volume  that  Dr. 
Willcock  looks  upon  Vane  with  an  admiring  eye.  "The  purest  pa- 
triot that  England  has  ever  seen"  he  calls  him  (p.  344)  with  genuine 
enthusiasm,  if  possibly  with  some  exaggeration.  To  him  more  than 
to  any  other,  he  thinks,  we  are  indebted  for  that  vindication  of  our 
liberties  which  was  the  crowning  service  to  us  of  the  epoch  of  strife 
through  which  Vame  lived.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  him 
pneeminence  anxxig  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  "Three  great 
names,"  he  remarks,  "are  associated  by  us  with  the  English  Common- 
wealth which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century:  Cromwell  supreme  in  the  field  of  war, 
Blake  on  the  sea,  and  Vane  in  the  cabinet"   (p.  i).     "Nothing,  to  a 
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modern  man  is  more  astonbbing  in  Vane's  career,*'  he  explains  more 
fully  (p.  347),  ''than  the  advanced  views  which  he  held  regarding  so 
many  political  matters.  His  advocacy  of  toleration,  of  religious 
equality,  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Parliament,  01  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  a  written  constitution,  shows  him  to 
have  been  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  is 
in  advance  of  our  time.  And  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  able  to  rise 
so  completely  above  the  level  of  his  age  explains  how  it  was  that 
h€  so  often  stood  alone  and  was  so  often  regarded  with  hostile 
feelings." 

It  is  as  the  enlightened  advocate,  no^  so  much  of  religious  toleration 
as  of  the  equality  of  all  religions  before  the  law,  that  Vane  especially 
commands  Dr.  Willcock*s  admiration.  It  Is  in  effect  in  this  aspect  of 
his  character  that  Dr.  Willcock  essays  particularly  to  depict  him. 
In  the  effort  to  throw  into  a  vivid  light  how  much  Vane  towered  in 
this  above  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  now  and  then  something  less 
than  justice  is  done  to  thent  'The  principk;  of  toleration,"  we 
read  (p.  17),  "was  firmly  rooted  in  Vane*s  nature,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  Geneva  or  Rome,  Canterbury^  or  Edinburgh^  or 
Boston,  in  those  days  hated  it  most."  That  a  practical  unanimity  of 
opinion  obtained  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  a  re- 
ligious function  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate;  and  that  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  Westmiiister  Confession  expressed  it,  '*to  take  order 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church,  that  the  truth  of  God 
be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  sup- 
pressed, all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented 
or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered, 
and  observed",  is  of  course  true.  But  we  can  hardly  on  the  basis  of 
this  common  consent  that  it  belonged  to  the  magistrate  to  foster  the 
true  religion  and  to  suppress  heresy,  wipe  out  the  differences  with 
respect  to  toleration  which  existed  between  Rome,  say,  with  its  "an- 
archical methods  of  propagating  religion"— by  means  of  force  and 
fraud  and  massacres  and  burnings  (pp.  33-34) — and  Protestantism  ;  or 
even  between  Canterbury  with  its  Laudian  doctrine  of  ** thorough", 
and  Edinburgh,  operating  under  its  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant*'. 
If  Argyll  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  Covenanted  Edinburgh,— 
and  surely  no  better  representative  could  be  wished — we  have  Dr. 
Willcock's  own  testimony  that  he  was  no  persecutor  (The  Great 
Marqufss,  pp,  193-4.  19B).  The  "comprehensive  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment", which  Argyll  expounded  in  his  great  speech  at  Westminster 
on  the  25th  of  June,  J 646,  while  it  sought  "a  reasonable  measure  of  uni- 
formity tn  religion*;  could  not  (as  Dr.  Willcock  poinrts  out  hin»df) 
"press  heavily  upon  devout,  well-disposed  persons  who  had  conscien- 
tious scruples'\-^and  indeed,  clearly  (as  Dr.  Willcock  also  tells  us), 
"expressed  the  same  idea"  in  another  way,  which  Cromwell  gave 
famous  utterance  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  Parliament  after 
the  battle  of  Naseby.  And  that  Argyll  was  in  his  broad  views  of  the 
establishment  occupying  the  same  ground  with  his  other  brethren  tn 
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the  Covenant  is  notorious.  Precisely  the  same  views  for  example 
had  been  declared  by  George  Gillespie  in  his  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1645,  and  other  equally  authoritative  announce- 
ments of  them  might  easily  be  adduced.  No  doubt  all  these  men 
were  advocates  of  an  ''established  church",  and  Vane  had  progressed 
beyond  that  standpoint.  He  was  convinced,  as  they  were  not,  that  the 
magistrate  as  such  had  no  function  in  the  sphere  of  religion;  and  in 
this  he  rose  superior  to  them,  and  manifested  an  insight  into  the 
essential  fitness  of  things  to  which  they  had  not  yet  attained.  We  may 
contrast  with  the  article  on  the  "Civil  Magistrate"  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  the  exposition  of  "the 
Rule  of  Magistracy"  given  by  Vane  in  his  Retired  Man's  Meditations 
published  in  1655  (p.  j88)  and  observe  with  admiration  the  height 
above  all  theories  of  "establishment"  to  which  Vane  had  soared.  "We 
are  to  understand  by  this  terme,"  he  says,  "the  proper  sphere,  bounds, 
and  limits  of  that  office,  which  is  not  to  intrude  itself  into  the  office 
and  proper  concernes  of  Christ's  inward  government  and  rule  in  the 
conscience,  but  is  to  content  itself  with  the  outward  man,  and  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  concernes  thereof  in  reference  to  the  converse  which 
man  ought  to  have  with  man,  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  justice 
and  right,  in  'things  appertaining  to  this  life',  wherein  the  Magistrate 
or  higher  power  is  not  only  the  proper  Judge,  but  hath  the  right  of 
coercion  thereunto,  if  not  obeyed,  and  the  more  illuminated  the 
Magistrate's  conscience  and  judgment  is,  as  to  natural  justice  and 
right,  by  the  knowledge  of  God  and  communications  of  light  from 
Christ  .  .  .  the  better  qualified  is  he  to  execute  his  office,  and  liie  more 
accountable  he  is  to  God  and  man  in  default  thereof"  (p.  229).  But 
because  the  true  relation  of  the  civil  magistracy  to  the  church  was 
as  yet  so  little  understood,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  lump  all  the 
advocates  of  the  "establishment"  of  religion  in  an  indistinguishable 
mass  of  intolerant  persecutors.  In  point  of  fact  Vane  would  have  had 
little  quarrel  with  the  Scots  with  their  accomplished  independence  of 
the  Church  in  spiritualia:  what  vexed  his  righteous  soul  most  was 
the  ingrained  Erastianism  of  the  English  Parliament,  on  which,  more 
than  any  other  one  thing,  was  wrecked  the  scheme  of  a  uniform  re- 
ligious establishment  in  the  two  kingdoms. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  a  word  on  Vane's  relation  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  We  are  loath  to  believe  "that  the  real  state  of 
the  case  is  fairly  represented  when  we  are  told  that  "Vane  succeeded 
in  inserting  clauses  in  it"  (p.  122)  by  means  of  which — ^that  it  was 
"through  Vane's  diplomacy  that — the  terms"  (p.  145)  in  which  its  ob- 
ligations were  expressed  were  weakened  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
contracting  Scots.  Baillie  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  declaration 
in  its  final  form  was  understood  by  the  Scots  to  express  their  full 
mind.  And  certainly  the  terms  in  which  the  obligations  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  final  form  seem  to  be  precise  enough  to  bind  most 
consciences  (cf.  this  Review  vi  [April  1908],  pp.  198  ff.).  Vane  him- 
self moreover  in   1662  declared,  at  his  trial  and  on  the  scaffold,  his 
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loyalty  to  the  Covenant  and  his  reverence  for  it,  only  explaining  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  it  should  he  rigidly  inifiosed.  'i  will  not 
deny/'  he  says  in  his  "Reasons  for  an  Arrest  of  Judgment*',  *'that  as  tp 
the  manner  of  prosecution  of  the  Covenant  to  other  ends  than  itself 
warrants,  and  with  a  rigid,  oppressive  spirit,  to  bring  all  dissenting 
minds  and  tender  consciences  under  one  uniformity  of  church  disci- 
pline and  government,  it  was  uttedy  against  my  judgments  For  I  al- 
ways esteemed  it  more  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  that  the  ends 
and  work  declared  in  the  Covenant  should  be  promoted  in  a  spirk  of 
love  and  forbearance  to  differing  judgments  and  consciences,  that 
thereby  we  might  be  approving  ourselves  'in  doing  that  to  others 
which  we  desire  they  would  do  to  us';  and  so.  though  upon  different 
principles,  be  found  joint  and  faithful  advancers  of  the  reformation 
contained  in  the  Covenant,  both  public  and  personal"  (p.  129).  On 
the  scaffold  he  speaks  with  evidently  true  feeling  of  the  Marquess  of 
Argyll  as  "that  noble  person  whose  memofy  I  honour"  and  describes 
how  he  "was  with  myself  at  the  beginning  and  making  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  the  matter  of  whidi",  he  continues,  "and  tiic 
holy  ends  therein  contained  I  fully  assent  unto,  and  have  been  as 
desirous  to  observe;  but  the  rigid  way  of  prosecuting  it,  and  the 
oppressive  uniformity  that  hath  been  endeavored  by  it,  I  never  ap- 
proved. This  were  sufficient  to  vindicate  me  from  the  false  aspersions 
and  calumnies  which  have  been  laid  upon  me,  of  Jesuitism  and 
Popery,  and  almost  what  not.  to  make  my  name  of  ill  savour  with 
good  men"  (p.  130) -  These  do  not  seem  natural  words  on  the  lips 
of  one  who  had  sought  so  to  frame  the  wording  of  the  Covenant  as 
to  make  it  palter  in  a  double  sense;  and  we  would  fain  believe,  if  it 
be  possible  to  do  so,  that  Vane  was  incapable  of  arguing  as,  for 
example,  Browne  argued,  when  rebuking  the  Assembly  of  Divines  for 
its  attitude  regarding  the  jus  dwitjuttt,  that  as  there  is  no  positive  rule 
of  church  government  in  the  Word,  the  Covenant  leaves  absolute  free- 
dom to  all  on  this  point-  We  prefer  to  think,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so,  that  Vane's  meaning  is  not  very  far  from  that  of  Argyll;  or  of 
George  Gillespie  when  Gillespie  declares  that  he  would  condemn  **any 
rigorous  or  violent  course  against  such  as  being  sound  in  the  faith 
and  holy  in  life,  and  not  of  a  turbulent,  factious  carriage,  do  differ  in 
smaller  matters  from  the  common  rule",^ — and  apostrophises  thus: 
"Let  that  day  be  darkness,  let  not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither 
let  the  light  shine  upon  it,  in  w^hich  it  shall  be  said  that  the  children 
of  God  in  Britain  arc  enemies  and  persecutors  of  each  other."  No 
doubt  Vane  would  interpret  the  "smaller  matters"  more  broadly  than 
Gillespie  and  seek  a  wider  toleration  but  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
toleration  of  the  Scots  was  wide  enough  to  include  Vane*s  party. 
"We  may  be  very  confident,"  declared  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in 
1646  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers*  "that  the  godly  people  who  did  trans- 
plant themselves  out  of  this  island  (the  fame  of  whose  piety  and  real 
shall  never  suffer  detraction  or  the  smallest  diminution  from  our 
thoughts  or  words)   might  have  lived  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  en- 
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joying  the  pure  ordinances  of  God,  with  peace  in  their  consciences  and 
comfort  to  their  souls."  The  chief  enemy  of  Vane  in  his  pleadings  for 
toleration  was  not  the  Scots  with  their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
within  which  toleration  would  have  been  readily  granted  for  all  the 
practical  of  Vane's  friends,  but  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Scots  with 
their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — ^the  Erastian  Parliament,  who 
would  itself  govern  everything,  even  the  inmost  spiritualia,  and 
would  allow  no  freedom  outside  the  reach  of  its  prescriptions. 

The  main  lack  which  the  reader  feels  in  the  volume  is  an  adequate 
account  of  Vane's  theological  opinions.  "Dreamy  Mysticism"  is 
what  he  is  credited  with;  ''strange  dreams  and  fantastical  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  and  sheer  unintelligibility"  we  are  tcAd  "often  over- 
cloud his  religious  writings."  A  contemporary  critic  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  he  "hath  not  contented  himself  in  the  shallows,  but  hath 
waded  into  the  deeps  of  divinity,  possibly  so  far  sometimes  as  that 
he  cannot  fed  the  ground  of  Scripture".  Some  description  is  given 
of  his  chief  religious  writings:  and  (with  the  help  of  T.  H.  Green) 
a  brief  pricis  of  his  teaching  is  offered.  A  good  deal  more  than 
this  would  have  been  welcomed  by  theological  readers  who  have  not 
access  to  Vane's  books. 

Dr.  Willcock  is  more  interested  in  the  man,  however,  than  in  his 
religious  opinions,  and  brings  him  before  us  with  especial  zest  as  the 
Apostle  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  He  is  full  of  admiration  for 
his  insight  and  foresight  and  credits  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  being 
in  advance  not  only  of  his  time  but  even  of  our  time  in  the  clearness 
of  his  convictions  and  the  boldness  of  his  suggestions.  No  doubt  it 
is  generally  true  that  most  of  the  political  advance  which  has  been 
slowly  worked  out  in  Britain  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
has  merely  given  effect  to  what  was  already  present  in  promise  in  the 
Puritan  Revolution:  and  Vane  as  the  bold  spirit  who  was  ever  in 
the  lead  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  naturally  embodies  in  his  own 
person  the  clairvoyant  element  inherent  in  it.  Some  of  his  suggestions 
have  not  even  yet  worked  themselves  into  fact:  some  of  them — as  for 
example  government  by  a  single-chamber — ^wc  nay  hope  never  will, 
though  certainly  a  close  approximation  to  it  is  already  in  being.  But 
the  praise  which  Dr.  Willcock  pours  out  upon  him  seems  fairly  justi- 
fied in  general.  The  biography  he  has  given  us  of  him  is  most  illumi- 
nating. The  field  it  covered  was  not  unoccupied:  other  biographies  of 
Vane  are  in  existence.  There  was  room,  however,  for  a  new  one,  and 
Dr.  Willcock  has  written  this  new  one  with  adequate  knowledge,  keen 
sympathy  and  just  characterization.  The  positive  new  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Vane  which  he  makes  he  does  not  claim  to  be  large. 
He  thinks  he  has  given  a  fuller  account  of  Vane's  relations  with 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  political  career  from  Cromwell's  death  to  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  than  has  hitherto  been  accessible.  And  he 
presents  the  material  for  a  judgment  upon  the  connection  of  Vane 
which  has  recently  been  alleged  with  the  plot  in  which  Sir  Richard 
Willis  was  the  chief  spirit  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  seizure — 
perhaps   the  murder— of   Charles   II    and   his   brother,   the   Duke   of 
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York,  expressing  his  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  Vane  may  be  ulti- 
mately  cleared  o£  complicity  in  this  discreditable  proceeding.  But  the 
chief  claim  of  the  \T>lume  upon  attention  is  its  lucid  and  wcll-ordcrcd 
narrative  of  the  whole  story  of  Vane's  career.  As  is  usual  in  Dr. 
Willcock's  books  the  volume  is  well  illustrated.  It  is  also  provided 
with  a  useful  index. 
Princeton,  Benjamin  B.  Wajifield. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

IVhat  is  the  Truth  about  Jems  Christ^  Pnoblems  of  Chrigtology 
discussed  in  six  Haskell  Lectures  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  By  Frtedrich 
LooFS,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University 
of  Halle*Wittenberg,  Germany.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1913.     i2mo;  pp.  vii«  241, 

There  arc  few  nnen  better  equipped  than  Friednoh  Loofs  to  give  an  il- 
luminating survey  of  recent  christological  discusision.  He  is  handicapped, 
of  course,  by  his  own  dogmatic  point  of  view.  His  dogmatic  point  of 
view  is  that  of  right-wing  Ritschlianism.  As  a  right-wing  Ritschlian, 
Jesus  is  to  him  the  unique  Revealer  of  God  and  Mediator  of  Redemp- 
tion, From  this  standpoint  he  looks  out  upon  all  recent  discussion,  and 
by  its  standard  he  estimates  the  value  of  its  contribution  to  thought. 
Whatever  is  less  than  this,  and,  equally,  whatever  is  more  than  this,  he 
condemns;  and  he  so  conducts  the  survey  of  the  progress  of  discus- 
sion as  to  lead  up  with  apparent  naturalness  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
thus  and  not  otherwise  that  we  must  think  of  Christ.  It  is  only  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  therefore,  that  we  learn  Loofs*  own  Christological 
opinions;  and  they  are  given  to  us  there  less  as  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  his  own  Christology  than  as  the  residuum  of  the  Christologi^ 
cal  discussion  of  recent  years,  "P'or  us,**  says  he  (p.  236),  '*thc  three 
following  thoughts,  held  out  by  these  views,  arc  the  most  valuable: 
first  that  the  historical  person  of  Christ  is  look<*d  upon  as  a  human 
personality;  secondly,  that  this  personality,  through  an  indwelling  of 
God  or  his  Spirit,  which  was  unique  both  before  and  after,  up  to  the 
end  of  all  time,  became  the  Son  of  God  who  reveals  the  Father  and 
becomes  also  the  beginner  of  a  new  mankind;  and»  thirdly,  that  in  the 
future  state  of  perfection  a  similar  indwelling  of  God  has  to  be 
realized,  though  in  a  copied  and  therefore  secondary  form,  in  all  people 
whom  Christ  has  redeemed."  Here  arc  just  the  familiar  forms  of 
right-wing  Ritschlianism :  Jesus  Christ  is  only  a  man ;  but  in  this  man 
God  dwells  uniquely  and  by  this  unique  indwelling  of  God,  He  is  made 
the  Revelation  of  Gofl  and  the  Mediator  of  redemption ;  ^nd  the  re- 
deemed are  to  be  brought  in  their  measure  into  a  relation  to  God 
similar  to  that  m  which  He  stood.  When  Loofs,  then,  speaks  of 
Jesus  being  something  more  than  man — as  he  sometimes  docs  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures, — ^it  is  this  that  he  means:  not  that  Jesus  is  in 
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Himself  more  than  a  man,  but  that  God  dwells  in  Him  more  fully 
than  He  dwells  in  other  men.  "The  convictioo  that  God  dwelt  so 
perfectly  in  Jesus  through  his  Spirit,  as  had  never  been  the  case  before 
and  never  will  be  till  the  end  of  all  time,"  he  says,  "docs  justice  to  what 
we  know  historically  about  Jesus,  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactorily  expressing  the  unique  position  of  Jesus  whdch  is 
a  certainty  to  faith"  (p.  238-9).  We  know  "historically"  that  Jesus  is  a 
man.  We  are  sure  with  "the  certainty  of  faith"  that  Jesus  has  in  Him 
something  more  than  we  can  find  in  other  men.  When  we  speak  of 
Jesus  as  the  man  in  v/hom  God  uniquely  dwelt  we  are  doing  justice  to 
both  facts.  "It  also,"  he  even  adds,  "justifies  our  finding  God  in  Qirist 
when  w<Q  pray  to  him"  (p.  259).  That  is  to  say,  although  He  is  only  a 
man  in  whom  God  dwdls  in  a  measure  superior  to  that  in  which  He 
dwells  in  other  men,  w)e  are  justified,  because  we  can  thus  find  God  "in 
Him",  in  praying  to  Him.  What  it  means  for  God  to  dwell  in  Christ; 
and  what  it  means  to  say  it  is  by  His  Spirit  that  He  dwells  in  Christ; 
and  indeed  what  it  means  to  speak  at  all  of  God's  "Spirit"  remains  mean- 
while uncertain  (p.  239).  "My  last  refuge,  therefore  is,"  he  says,  "the 
term  which  Paul  sharply  emphasizes  in  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  the  mystery  of  Chrisf'  (p.  209).  **We  can  never  penetrate 
90  deep  as  to  learn  how  God  made  Him  what  He  was"  (p.  241).  This 
is  Loofs'  Christok>gical  standpoioft 

From  thds  standpoint  Loofs  is  sure  that  Jesus>  the  man  Jesus, 
existed.  And  therefore  he  opens  his  course  of  lectures  with  a  refutadoa 
of  the  modern  radicalism — the  most  important  representation  of  which 
he  finds  (p.  6)  in  William  Benjamin  Smith — ^that  denies  the  existence 
of  the  man  Jesus.  It  is  the  extra-canonical  testimony  and  the  witness 
of  Paul  to  which  he  gives  his  chief  attention.  He  concedes — ^we  think 
improperly — ^**that  the  historicity  of  Christ  cannot  be  conclusively  proved 
by  the  non-Christian  sources";  though  he  contends  that  they  give 
weighty  evidence  for  it,  such  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  deny 
His  existence  (pp.  JO-31).  The  stress  of  the  argument  is  therefore 
thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  Paul;  and,  of  course,  Paul  can  bear  it. 

From  the  same  standpoint  Loofs  is  equally  sure  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  was  not  a  natural  human  life,  and  he  devotes  three  of  his  six  lec- 
tures (the  second,  third  and  fourth)  to  making  this  clear  ag^ainst  the 
current  "Liberal"  contentions.  The  "Liberal"  thinkers,  he  shows,  start- 
ing with  the  presupposition  that  Jesus'  life  must  needs  have  been  a 
purely  human  life  have  found  it  impossible  to  sustain  themselves 
on  that  ground.  They  come  in  the  end  inevitably  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  conclusions — either  that  "we  know  next  to  nothing  about 
Jesus",  or  that  "Jesus  was  a  religious  enthusiast".  And  neither  con- 
clusion is  tenable  in  the  face  of  what  we  most  surely  know  about 
Jesus,  namely  that  "there  was  a  growing  community  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  which  highly  revered  Jesus,  and  which  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  a  lively  interest  in  his  words  and  deeds",  and  that  the 
most  surely  genuine  words  of  Jesus  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
certainly  not  the  words  of  a  fanatic     Then  taking  up  the  "Liberal" 
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"assumption  that  Jes-us  exhibited  nothing  above  the  measttrc  of  a  man 
in  Hfe  on  its  merits^  Loofs  shows  that  Jesus  certainly  was  con- 
sciotas  of  something  that  was  more  than  human  within  Him;  that  His 
immediate  followers  recognized  something  that  was  more  than  human 
in  Him;  and  that  this  faith  of  the  earliest  community  has  been  verified 
by  the  experience  of  multitudes  since.  "History",  he  says  impressively^ 
*'does  not  know  of  any  community  in  those  primitive  times  that  saw 
in  Jesus  merely  the  teacher  and  the  exemplar  of  Christian  faith*  To 
the  earliest  Christians  too,  Jesus  was  an  object  of  their  belief.  Paul 
also  assumed  that  all  Christians  prayed  to  Christ.  He  characterized 
the  Christians  as  people  who  call  upon  tfie  fmme  of  Jesus  Christ" 
(p.  148 J.  Still  more  impressively,  he  says:  ^'Science  has  to  respect 
realities.  And  it  is  a  reality  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  the  Saviour  has 
been  a  power  in  history,  and  still  is  a  power  in  the  world  up  to  the 
present  day.  Historical  science  cannot  do  justice  to  the  sources  with  its 
assumption  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  a  purely  human  life.  It  cannot 
draw  a  credible  picture  of  Jesus.  But  the  faith  of  all  time  carries 
a  picture  in  its  heart  which  has  its  prototype  in  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  and  in  his  own  self-consciousness"   (p.  160). 

But  from  his  standpoint  Loofs  is  also  bound  to  declare  that  the 
conviction  of  His  church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  really  (rcatuer)  God  as 
well  as  man  is  also  untenable.  He  argues  against  this  conviction  in 
his  fifth  lecture, — on  three  grounds:  first,  "rational  logic"  condenwia 
it;  secondly,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  New  Testament  views;  and 
thirdly,  it  is  a  product  of  Greek  phiHosophy.  Under  the  first  of  these 
heads  he  urges  that  the  incarnation  of  only  a  single  person  of  the 
Trinit>*  h  unthinkable,  that  it  is  meanangless  to  say  God  could 
become  flesh,  that  incarnation  of  a  person  of  the  Trinity  breaks  up 
the  Trinity^ f  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Trinity.  Under  the  second 
head  he  pleads  that  the  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  a  Son  of  God 
before  the  incarnation ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  Trinity:  that  they 
give  to  Jesus  a  human,  not  divirtc  personality;  that  they  attribute  to  Him 
a  human  development;  and  that  they  present  Him  as  in  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  human  race.  Under  the  third  head  he  endeavors  to  trace 
the  origin  in  the  church  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Two- 
Natures  of  Christ  as  the  product  of  pMlosophica!  thought  impressing 
Greek  conceptions  upon  the  simple  Christian  facts. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  possible  rival  views,  Loofs  has  little 
difficulty,  in  his  last  lecture,  by  means  of  a  rapid  survey  of  the  efforts 
of  recent  theorizers  in  this  field  to  present  a  valid  conception  of  Christ — 
from  the  Kenotists,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  deserved  contempt  to 
their  opposites,  the  Dornerites^in  arriving  at  last  at  the  enunciation  of 
his  own  right- wHng  Ritschlianism  as  the  pure  product  of  the  age-long 
thinking  of  the  church  concerning  the  nature  of  its  Lord.  He  is  not  a 
God  who  has  been  made  into  a  man  and  He  is  not  a  man  who  has  been 
made  into  a  God ;  He  is  a  man  in  whom  God  so  dwells  that  in  Him 
we  sec  the  unique  revelation  of  God  and  through  Him  we  are 
redeemed  to  God,     It  is  to  Loofs'  credit  that  he  does  not  seem  ftilly 
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satisfied  with  this  formula,  as  we  certainly  arc  not;  he  seems  to  hold 
to  it  only  as  a  kind  of  safe  middle-way,  walking  in  which  he  may  avoid 
the  crass  humanizing  of  Christ  and  the  crass  deifying  of  Him  which 
he  conceives  is  done  respectively  by  the  "Liberals"  and  the  "Orthodox^. 
Perhaps  we  may  admit  that  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  one  can  come 
who  has  lost  ^  guidance  of  the  authoritative  Scriptures  and  is  thrown 
back  for  the  conception  he  will  form  of  Christ  upon  general  considera- 
tions»  interpreted  under  the  guidance  of  modem  chariness  of  the 
supernatural. 

There  are  many  points  which  are  incidentally  discussed  in  the  course 
of  Loofs'  argument  to  some  of  which  we  would  like  to  advert 

There  is,  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  state  of  present-day  German 
thought  in  the  field  of  Christology  which  he  gives,  in  allusions  through- 
out the  lectures  indeed,  but  chiefly  in  the  last  lecture.  He  tells  us  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures-  has  perished  out  of  German  aca- 
demical circles  (p.  202) ;  Philippi  (ti882)  was  the  last  recognized 
theologian  who  taught  it.  He  tells  us  again  that  the  Kenotic  speculation, 
if  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  has  nevertheless  **bten  pushed  pretty 
far  back"  (p.  223).  He  expresses  wonder  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
English  writers  just  as  it  is  dying  out  in  Germany;  "in  Sweden  too",  he 
slyly  remarks,  "it  was  confidently  defended  as  late  as  1903  by  Oskar 
Bensow", — as,  we  may  add,  it  was  in  Germany  too  as  late  as  1902  by 
Alexander  von  Oettingen.  Other  mediating  views,  whether,  like  those 
of  Johannes  Kunze  and  Erich  Schader,  echoes  of  Kenoticism,  or,  like 
those  of  Martin  Kahler  and  Reinhold  Seeberg,  echoes  of  Dornerism,  he 
evidently  thinks  have  no  general  significance.  All  "learned"  Germany 
is  given  over,  in  a  word,  to  humanitarianism  and  divides  only  on  the 
question  whether  the  man  Jesus  shall  be  thought  of  as  a  special  organ 
of  God  (the  "Mediatorial  Christology",  in  the  nomenclature  of  Otto 
Kirn),  or  merely  as  a  God-seeking  man  (Kim's  "Prophetic  Qiristology"). 
Loofs'  own  view  is  the  former;  but  he  does  not  gloze  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  latter,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  is  but  the  first  Christian.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  thus  "learned"  Germany  has 
pretty  much  as  a  body  fallen  away  from  the  EHvine  Christ. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  decision  with  which  Loofs  wishes  to 
separate  himself  from  the  extreme  schools  of  "Liberalism",  as  in  their 
CThristology,  so  also  in  their  methods  of  criticism.  He  recognizes  that 
their  aim  is  to  prove  the  life  of  Jesus  to  be  a  merely  natural  human 
life  (p.  3),  and  he  fully  recognizes  that  this  aim  is  not  only  wrong 
in  itself  but  has  been  sought  by  most  reprehensible  critical  met^iods. 
He  thus  sweeps  the  extreme  radical  criticism  out  of  the  way  at  one 
blow,  as  thoroughly  prejudiced  and  untrustworthy :  "judging  by  what  I 
understand  by  historical  method",  he  remarks,  "such  criticism  is  histori- 
cally unjustifiable  because  it  violates  the  sources  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  them"  (p.  112).  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  the 
judgmient  he  passes  on  the  currently  employed  canons  of  historical 
criticism,  as  they  are  enunciated  say,  by  Heitmiiller  or  somewhat  more 
extremely  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel.    "Critics",  says  he  (pp.  114  sq.),  "have 
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tried  to  introduce  rules  for  picking  out  the  genuine  words  (of  Jesus]* 
As  a  basisv  says  Heitmuller,  we  have  to  take  all  the  materials  that  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  belief,  theology,  w^orship,  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Christian  community,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  completely 
agree  with  it  We  may  absolutely  trust  all  this  and  everything  titat 
is  organically  united  therewith.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  pass 
the  verdict  'not  genuine'  whenever  a  story  or  a  word  agrees  too 
obviously  with  the  thoughts  and  customs  and  the  dogmatic  and 
eschatological  wants  of  the  later  community*  This  sounds  very 
ciicumspect,  and  certainly  contains  correct  ideas.  .  .  .  Yet  we  cannot 
make  use  of  this  canon  as  a  general  rule.  For»  m  the  first  place,  if 
we  consider  with  how  much  freedom  tradition  treated  the  words  of 
Jesus  (as  we  can  see  on  many  occasions)  we  shall  not  at  all  expect 
a  word  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  which  does  not  agree  with  the  belief  of 
the  reporter.  If  we  interpret  any  word  in  this  way  we  have  to  fear 
that  we  misinterpret  it.  And,  secondly,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
sound  knowledge  if  we  suspected  those  words  of  Jesus  which  agree 
most  obviously  with  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Christians  simply  for 
this  reason.  For  there  was  no  greater  authority  for  these  Christians 
than  Jesus.  We  arc  also  in  practice  brought  to  evident  absurdities  if 
we  apply  this  rule  .  .  .'*  Of  course  this  deliverance  is  not  free  from 
the  **halbheit"  which  is  inherent  in  Loofs'  whole  attitude — as  it  is  in 
that  of  the  entire  school  to  which  he  belongs.  But  on  account  of  this 
very  "halbheit"  of  his  attitude,  his  adverse  judgment  on  the  validity  of 
the  critical  canon  upon  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  entire  cas€  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  evangelical  narrative  in  the  naturalistic  interest 
hangs,  is  valuabk  (r/.  The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  April, 
1913;  pp.  254  j<j.). 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesiting  elemcfit  in  these  lectures  is  the 
intimation  given,  in  suggestions  here  and  there,  of  the  basis  on  which 
Loofs  founds  his  historical  judgments  on  the  one  hand  and  his  dog- 
matic conclusions  on  the  other.  There  arc  involved  here  a  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  historical  science,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  validity  of 
judgments  of  faith,  both  of  which  attract  attention  and  perliaps  also 
criticism, 

Loofs  commits  himself  to  a  purely  naturalistic  conception  of  History. 
"History",  says  he  ((pp.  81  sq.)  *1ias  to  reckon  with  the  analogy  from 
other  experience.  .  .  ,  Everything  that  is  impossible  according  to  all 
our  experience  is  to  be  put  aside  as  being  unhistorical.  For  historical 
research  has  to  make  clear  in  its  genetic  connection  what  happened  in 
the  past;  and,  as  measure  for  what  is  possible,  it  has  to  employ  our 
experience.  .  .  .  Wihere  we  cannot  find  any  cause  which,  according 
to  our  experience,  is  possible,  then  every  conscientious  historian  is 
prevented  from  speaking  of  a  historical  fact  Hence,  when  historians 
are  forced  by  credible  reports  to  recognize  a  fact  as  having  realiy 
occurred,  they  must  assume  causes  lying  within  the  sphere  of  our 
experience."  This  is  the  precise  position  relatively  to  "history"  which 
our  naturalists  occupy  relatively  to  "science '.    **  'Nature* ",  for  example. 
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says  Huxley  (Hume,  p.  129),  "means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  which  is;  the  sum  of  phenomena  presented  to  our  experience;  the 
totality  of  events  past,  present  and  to  come.  Every  event  must  be 
taken  to  be  part  of  nature,  until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  supplied.  And 
such  proof  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible."  "In  truth," 
he  adds,  applying  his  doctrine,  "If  a  dead  man  did  come  to  life,  the 
fact  would  be  evidence  not  that  any  law  of  nature  had  been  violated, 
but  that  these  laws,  even  when  they  express  the  results  of  a  very  long 
and  uniform  experience,  are  necessarily  based  on  incomplete  knowkedge^ 
and  are  to  be  held  only  on  grounds  of  more  or  less  justifiable  expecta- 
tion." We  do  not  know  what  may  happen  to-morrow  but  we  know  that 
whatever  happens— either  to-day  or  to-morrow — is  "natural",  and  we 
must  simply  assume  for  it  and  search  out  its  appropriate  natural  cause. 
So,  Loofs  intimates,  we  do  not  know  except  by  testimony  what  hap- 
pened yesterday;  but  as  historians,  wie  must  assume  that  all  that  hap- 
pened yesterday  happened  in  accordance  with  "nature"  as  known  to  our 
experience,  and  we  must  seek  a  cause  for  it  "lying  within  the  sphere  of 
our  experience".  This  is  a  purely  naturalistic  conception  of  "history", 
and  will  permit  "history"  to  record  as  fact  ©nly  the  "natural". 

This  naturalistic  conception  of  history  Loofs  of  course  applies  to  the 
history  of  Christ.  "From  this,"  he  writes  (p.  83),  "it  foltews  that 
historical  science,  when  investigating  the  life  of  Jesus,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  purely  human  life  and  that 
nothing  happened  in  it  which  falls  outside  the  sphere  of  human  expe- 
rience. Giving  up  this  supposition  would  mean  admitting  that  4iie  life 
of  Jesus,  or  this  or  that  event  in  his  life,  is  incommensurable  for  his- 
torical science."  "Historical  science,  therefore,  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  also  obliged,  to  explain  the  conviction  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  causes  Isring  within  the  si^ere  of  natural  human  experience" 
(p.  84).  "As  long  as  a  historian  does  not  declare  his  science  incom- 
petent, he  must  look  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the  faith  of  the 
disciples.  No  description  of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  recognizes  super- 
natural factors  is  purely  historical"  (p.  84).  If  this  means  an3r^ing, 
it  means  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  "historical  science",  Jesus 
must  be  explained,  in  all  the  elements  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  purely 
natural  phenomenon,  transcending  in  nothing  the  experience  of  ordinary 
men.  Loofs  does  not  in  the  least,  however,  believe  that  Jesus  can 
be  so  explained.  But  instead  of  inferring  from  this  that  his  definition 
of  historical  science  is  wrong  and  correcting  it  accordingly,  he  simply 
proclaims  Jesus  as  a  "supernatural"  phenomenon.  The  "unhistorical"  can, 
it  seems,  have  been  actual,  because  we  elect  to  define  the  "historical" 
as  the  "natural",  and  to  remove  out  of  the  province  of  historical 
science  all  that  is  above  nature.  Thus  **the  science  of  history"  is  set 
upon  a  task  which  is  ab  initio  proclaimed  impossible:  it  must  explain 
all  that  has  occurred  on  natural  grounds ;  but  all  that  has  occurred  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  not  explicable  on  natural  grounds.  The  fundamental 
assumption  on  which  "the  science  of  history"  proceeds  is  therefore 
false,  and  history  is  necessarily  in  conflict  with  faith. 
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To  avoid  this  conflict,  Loofs  demands  that  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Jesus  historical  science,  instead  of  pressing  its  claims,  must  just 
abrogate  its  function.  That  Jesus  as  He  was  manifested  in  the  actual 
life  He  lived  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  history,  Loofs  is  therefore 
explicit  in  affirming.  Before  Him  "historical  science"  must  declare 
itself  incompetent.  If  we  undertake  to  write  a  lif«  of  Jesus,  we  are 
"forced  to  suppose  that  his  life  was  a  purely  human  one*\  Since  His 
life,  however,  in  point  of  fact  was  not  a  purely  human  one.  all  that 
"historical  science*'  can  do  with  respect  to  Him  is  to  stand  aside 
(p.  88).  It  may  give  from  its  sources  evidence  to  this  or  that  of  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  beyond  its  power  to  give  us  an 
account  of  Jesus.  When  it  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  Jesus 
it  finds  itself,  with  its  instrument  of  research,  viz,,  the  analogy  of  our 
own  experience,  before  an  impossible  task:  the  Jesus  of  the  sources 
is  not  a  purely  natural  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  for  historical  science  to 
do,  therefore,  hut  to  draw  back  from  the  problem  of  Jesus  and  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  judgment  of  faith.  The  one  thing  that  must  not  be  done  is 
to  mix  the  two  matters.  **An  author  treating  his  subject  in  some 
chapters  as  a  historian  wduld  do^  but  elsewhere  emancipating  himself 
from  the  analogy  of  human  experience,  will  produce  a  mixture  of 
history  and  assertions  of  faith.  And  in  my  opinion  this  combination 
of  heterogeneous  modes  of  consideration  is  to  be  welcomed  neither  by  a 
believing  Christian  nor  by  a  scholarly  historian"  (pp.  84-5)*  ^t  is  then 
not  on  the  ground  of  historical  science  but  solely  on  the  ground  of 
the  assertions  of  faith  that  we  know  that  there  is  somethmg  divine  about 
Jesus.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning,  however,  we  arc  assured,  that 
we  can  affirm  on  the  groimd  of  faith  that  which  historical  science 
declares  not  to  have  been  actual:  though  how  ''historical  science"  as 
defined  can  refrain  from  declaring  all  that  transcends  the  natural  not 
actual  it  is  hard  to  see.  What  it  means,  we  are  told,  is  only  that  we  may, 
or  must,  affirm  on  the  ground  of  faith  what  historical  science  is  incom- 
petent to  declare  on  the  ground  of  experience  to  be  actual.  "Historical 
science  can  as  little  conceive  Jesus  correctly  as  natural  science  can 
appreciate  God  correctly.  Its  method  cannot  reach  up  to  Him"  (p.  too). 
Historical  science  stands  before  Jesus  therefore  helpless  and  we  must 
call  in  the  judgments  of  faith  or  remain  forever  incapable  of  under- 
standing Jesus.     We  have  no  other  instrument 

Nevertheless  we  do  not  thus  escape  after  all  wholly  from  history. 
The  judgment  of  faith  as  to  Jesus,  we  are  told,  is  given  to  us  partly 
in  the  records  of  the  New  Testament:  for  the  records  of  the  New 
Testament  are  testimonies  of  the  faith  of  primitive  Christian  times. 
Their  records,  however*  combine  historical  facts  about  Jesus  and 
beliefs  of  the  community  which  He  founded  concerning  Him.  They 
already  mix,  therefore,  historical  knowledge  and  the  assertions  of 
faith.  We  cannot,  of  course,  accept  that  mixture  out  of  hand  as  the 
truth.  Historical  knowledge  and  the  assertions  of  faith  must  indeed  be 
combined  in  our  conclusions  as  to  what  Jesus  really  was  and  is:  but 
this  combination  must  be  of  our  own — not  of  another's — convictions  of 
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faith  with  historical  truths  if  it  is  to  be  valid  (p.  205).  "Historical 
research  shows  us  a  number  of  traits  in  the  historical  Jesus  which  it 
cannot  oombine  into  a  homogeneous  pidture  on  tiie  basis  of  ks  pre- 
suppositions/' "Historical  science,  which  is  forced  to  recognize  the 
analogy  of  human  experience,  is  therefore,  in  the  caae  of  Jesus,  placed 
before  a  dilemma.  It  must  either  reduce  the  notices  about  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fit  into  the  frame 
of  a  pitrely  human  life;  or  it  must  declare  itself  incompetent  to  speak 
the  last  word  on  this  question;  that  is,  it  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
frank  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  these  heterogeneous  elements 
which  it  cannot  combine,  and  must  then  leave  it  to  the  other,  not 
purely  historical,  observation  to  unite  the  heterogeneous  elements  into 
one  uniform  whole"  (p.  207).  It  is  faith  and  faith  only  which  can 
effect  this  combination.  The  experiences  of  faith  which  are  "the 
common  pr(H>erty  of  riper  ChristiatnlB  of  aU  ages"  beoome  thus  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  Jesus.  These  expeiliences  certainly  include 
the  ineradicable  conviction  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a  unique 
revelation  of  God :  and  with  it  a  revelation  of  what  we  may  through  His 
revelation  of  God  to  us,  become.  "Faith  will,  therefore,  have  to  oppose 
the  science  of  history,  if  the  latter,  unwilling  to  recognize  that  Jesus 
stands  beyond  the  neach  of  iits  standards,  Hhinks  it  has  to  diminate  those 
traits  in  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  surpass  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
human  life.  Faith  will  have  to  claim — and  it  has  a  right  to  do  so— 
that  historical  science  shall  acknowledge  that  it  cannot  say  the  last 
word  about  Jesus.  Faith  and  the  seemingly  contradictory  traits  in  tiie 
picture  of  Jesus  which  historical  science  can  show — ^those  truly  human 
and  those  surpassing  human  bonds — these  two  support  one  another" 
(p.  218).  Here  is  the  triumph  of  faith  over  "historical  science" 
manifested. 

In  reviewing  this  statement  of  principles  we  cannot  fail  to  marvel  at 
the  sharp  discrimination  between  the  science  of  history  and  the  assertions 
of  faith  which  it  insists  upon.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  defining 
history  at  the  outset  naturalistically  and  therefore  committing  it  to  the 
discovery  of  a  purely  natural  Jesus.  It  is  surely  the  function  of  history 
to  discern  and  portray  what  actually  was,  not  to  describe  the  past 
in  terms  of  natural  law.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  describing 
the  judgments  of  faith  in  so  exclusively  a  subjective  fashion,  lest  we 
sublimate  them  into  mere  fancies.  We  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
Christian  experience  has  its  convincing  testimony  to  bring  to  the 
deity  of  the  Lord.  But  we  think  it  important  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  outset  that  Christian  experience  is  an  experience  of  realities.  I  may 
well  doubt  whether  I  am  not  trusting  to  a  fevered  dream  when  a  wild- 
eyed  starving  man  tells  me  of  the  feasts  that  have  been  spread  for  him 
and  which  he  is  daily  enjoying;  but  when,  amid  a  starving  population, 
one  who  is  obviously  sleek  and  well-fed  tells  of  the  provision  made  for 
our  needs  by  good  people  to  whom  he  would  direct  us,  the  benefits  he 
has  already  received  become  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story. 
The  effects  of  Christ  in  the  world  and  in  the  individual,  in  the  regulation 
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of  lives  and  society,  arc  valid  proofs  of  His  claims  and  power  No  one 
would  neglect  them.  But  there  is  no  need — or  propriety — in  setting  them 
in  opposition  to  the  "historical  evidence"  of  His  claims  and  power,  as  the 
sole  proof  of  their  truth.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  themselves  just 
hiatorical  evidences,  along  with  the  other  forms  of  historical  evidence, 
and  lead  us  not  merely  to  a  conviction  of  faith,  but  to  a  historical  judg- 
ment. That  is  no  true  ''historical  science"  which  in  forming  its 
historical  judgnients  fails  to  take  account  of  the  eJTects  of  historical 
events  or  personalities.  And  if  these  effects  are  of  a  supernatural 
order  it  belongs  to  historical  science  to  assume  for  them  a  supernatural 
cause  emerging  in  history,  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  historical  science. 
For  science  means  causal  thinking,  and  causal  thinking  means  the 
discovery  and  validation  of  adequate  causes*  The  Divine  Christ  is 
not  merely  a  fact  of  faith,  but  a  fact  of  history ;  and  it  is  not  history 
but  a  priori  reconstruction  of  history  in  the  interest  of  an  erroneous 
world-view  which  would  eliminate  Him  from  history  and  relegate  Him 
to  the  realm  of  faith  alone.  That  Loofs  reacts  from  this  extreme  view 
is  to  his  credit:  that  he  reacts  only  partially  is  only  a  part  of  that  fatal 
"halbhett"  which  vitiates  aJl  the  neasonings  of  the  whole  school  to  which 
he  belongs  and  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.  The  '*asser- 
tions  of  faith"  are  not  to  be  set  over  against  the  findings  of  "historical 
science"  to  correct  them  ;  Ithey  are  to  be  made  part  of  the  evidence  on 
which  "historical  science"  depends  for  its  findings  and  are  to  coo[>eratc 
with  whatever  other  evidence  **  historical  science"  has  a  I  its  disposal 
in  rendering  beyond  all  question  the  historical  fact  of  the  Divine 
Christ,  who  is  given  to  us  on  the  ground  of  a  great  variety  of  histori* 
ca)  evidence,  only  one  item  of  which  is  found  in  our  own  experiences 
of  His  reality  and  power, 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wakfield, 


The  Rule  of  Faith,  being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1905,  By  the  Rev, 
W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  London  and  New  York :  Hodder  and  Stoughtoii. 
1912.    Crown  8vo;  pp.  x,  439. 

The  range  of  Dr.  Paterson's  discussion  in  his  Baird  lectures,  now 
published  in  this  attractive  volume,  will  scarcely  be  suggested  to  the 
average  reader  by  the  title  he  has  given  them,^ — The  Rule  of  Faith, 
He  considers  himself  entitled  to  subsume  the  whole  under  this  title, 
however,  because  of  a  certain  ambiguity  attaching  to  it»  due  lo  its 
divergent  use  in  Patristic  and  in  Protestant  Theology,  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  **the  Rule  of  Faith"  (or  "the  Rule  of  Truth") 
was  the  designation  given  to  the  common  fundamental  faith  of  the 
Church,  as  drawn  out  from  Scripture  and  expressed  in  a  succinct 
formula,  say  for  example,  the  Baptismal  Creed.  By  their  harmony 
with  this  standard  of  teaching  the  orthodoxy  of  all  theological  con- 
structions was  estimated.  In  the  Post-Reformation  controversies,  on 
the  other  hand,  "the  Rule  of  Faith"  is  the  designation  given  to  the 
proximate    authoritative    soyrce    of    Christian   knowledge,    from    the 
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teaching  of  which  alone  what  is  genuinely  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be 
ascertained.  In  the  former  usage  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
in  the  latter  the  seat  of  Christian  doctrine  is  called  'the  Rule  of 
Faith";  and  by  this  circumstance  Dr.  Paterson  considers  he  is  given 
a  certain  justification  in  employing  the  term  as  the  general  title  of  a 
series  of  lectures  in  which  both  the  seat  and  the  substance  of  doctrine 
are  discussed.  There  is,  however,  a  deeper  justification  of  Dr.  Pater- 
son's  procedure  here  than  can  be  provided  by  the  mere  amlMguity  of 
a  term.  As  a  result  of  his  discussion  of  the  seat  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Paterson  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  seat  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  lies  really  in  the  substance  of  Chris'tian  doctrine;  so  that 
the  discussion  of  the  seat  of  doctrine  necessarily  involves  in  it  the 
discussion  of  the  substance  of  doctrine,  and  any  discussion  of  the 
Rule  of  Faith  in  the  former  sense  must  include  both  topics.  The  bald 
announcement  of  this  conclusion  has  undoubtedly  a  paradoxical  sound. 
That  is,  however,  Dr.  Paterson's  concern,  not  ours;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  to  him  that  if  he  does  actually  find  the  seat  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine,  then  he  must  discuss 
under  the  head  of  ''the  Rule  of  Faith"  not  merely  the  seat  but  the 
substance  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  he  is  from  his  own  p<Mnt  of 
view  justified  in  dividing  his  lectures  on  "the  Rule  of  Faith"  into 
^ese  two  main  topics,  and,  indeed,  in  giving  the  larger  share  of  the 
discussion  to  the  topic  of  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine.  This 
is  in  point  of  fact  what  he  does.  So  that  what  we  find  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  parallel  discussion  of  first,  the  seat  of  doctrine  (pp.  31- 
173)1  and  secondly,  the  substance  of  doctrine  (pp.  1/7-396) ;  to  which 
there  is  added  a  series  of  illustrative  appendices  (pp.  397-426),  and 
an  Index  (pp.  429-439). 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cardinal  decision  by  which  the 
question  of  the  seat  of  Christian  doctrine  is  transferred  to  the  question 
of  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine  (and  we  have  no  wish  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  we  do  not  think  well  of  it),  the  reader  of  the  vol- 
ume profits  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the  rich  discussions  upon  the 
substance  of  Christian  doctrine  which  Dr.  Paterson  gives  us.  Decidedly 
it  is  here  that  Dr.  Paterson  is  at  his  best  His  method  is  historico- 
critical.  He  passes  in  review,  in  turn,  the  Orthodox — that  is  to  say, 
the  Patristic — Interpretation  of  Christianity,  the  Genius  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  Gospel  of  Protestantism,  the  Distinctive  Testimony 
of  the  Reformed  Oiurches,  the  Rationalistic  Theology,  the  Theology 
of  Schleiermacher,  and  the  Ritschlian  Revision,  endeavoring  on  each 
occasion  to  fix  the  conception  of  Christianity  presented  and  to  estimate 
it  as  an  attempt  to  set  forth  Christianity  in  its  substance.  The  order 
pursued  is  in  each  case  to  begin  with  a  careful  exposition  of  the  view 
under  scrutiny,  then  in  a  few  sentences  to  point  out  in  general  its 
excellences,  and  antithetically  its  shortcomings,  and  only  after  this  to 
enter  into  detailed  criticisms.  It  is  doubtless  an  old-fashioned  mediod 
of  conducting  a  discussion,  and  a  certain  air  of  formality  hangs 
around  it;  but  it  contributes  a  singular  tone  of  judicial  balance  to 
the  discussion,  which  combines  with  Dr.   Paterson's  scrupulous  care 
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as  an  expositor  and  the  very  unusual  insight  which  he  displays  in 
his  criticisms  to  render  the  whole  a  very  attractive  piece  of  exposition. 
The  cflfect  is  heightened  by  the  plain,  clear,  penetrating  style  in  which 
the  whole  is  written,  and  the  independence  and  sturdy  common-sense 
of  the  point  of  view  which  suggests  that  rather  of  the  experienced 
man  of  affairs  than  of  the  pedantic  scholar  poring  over  his  texts. 

No  doubt  part  diflFers  from  part  both  in  lucidity  and  in  satisfac- 
toriness,  and  curiously  enough  the  power  of  the  discussion  appears 
to  increase  steadily  as  it  progresses.  On  the  whole  the  least  satisfac- 
tory section  is  that  on  the  Patristic  Theology  where  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Qirist  come  under  consider- 
ation. On  both  doctrines  Dr.  Paterson  seems  to  waver  somewhat 
and  to  he  not  altogether  free  from  confusion  of  mind :  he  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  in  the  one  case  whether  the  question  of 
trithcism  might  not  be  hopefully  reopeoed,  while  in  the  other  he 
seems  to  be  almost  inclined,  though  without  full  satisfaction,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Kenotic  theory,  pronouncing  it  (in  its  moderate  form) 
**the  only  possible  interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Qirist*\  providedr~ 
provided,  that  is,  that  we  believe  both  in  the  precxistence  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus,  In  sharp  contrast  with 
this  fumbling  touch  on  matters  of  the  highest  concernment,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  Rationalistic  Theology,  the  Theology  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  the  Ritschlian  Revision  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  exposition 
here  is  sympathetic  and  ade<iuate  and  the  criticism  fundamental  and 
full  of  weight.  A  passage  like  the  following  (p.  363),  goes  indeed  to 
the  root  of  matters ;  and  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  if  he  wonders 
before  he  finishes  the  work,  whether  Dr.  Paterson  has  kept  these  wise 
words  in  mind  for  his  own  guidance.  "But  a  religious  theory  which, 
by  whatever  path,  brings  us  back  to  the  imperfect  self  as  the  ground  of 
our  confidence  violates  what  may  well  be  felt  to  be  an  axiom  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Our  deepest  spiritual  need  is  to  look  away  from 
what  has  been  divinely  and  graciously  wrought  in  ourselves  to  a 
ground  of  confidence  which  is  wholly  of  God,  and  perfectly  worthy 
of  God;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  theological  decadence  to  disturb  religious 
assurance  by  transferring  the  gaze  to  the  humiliated  and  imprisoned 
Christ  that  is  discernible  in  the  experiences  even  of  the  most  Christ- 
like of  those  who  have  entered  on  the  new  life,"  In  general  one 
gets  the  impression  that  Dr.  Paterson's  touch  is  steadiest  and  his 
modeling  firmest  when  he  is  dealing  with  recent  thought,  especially  if 
it  is  of  German  origin,  and  particularly  if  it  lies  in  the  region  of 
soteriology  rather  than  in  that  of  theology  proper. 

It  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  therefore  that  we 
find  the  section  on  the  "Testimony  of  the  Reformed  Churches"  un- 
wontcdly  good.  It  breaks  down,  indeed,  only  when  it  faces  the 
doctrine  of  pretention  (pp.  311  ff.),  and  it  breaks  down  there  ap- 
parently only  because  it  fails  to  realize  with  sufficient  poignancy  what 
sin  is  and  its  deserts,  and  reasons  as  if  the  salvation  of  all  were  a 
question  of  merely  the  power  of  God:     God  has  power  enough  to 
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save  all;  if,  then.  He  does  not,  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  His  love. 
The  obstacle  of  justice  is  not  realized.  Dr.  Paterson  can  see  but 
two  ways  out:  either,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  Arminian  or  semi- 
Arminian  modification  (which  obviously  be  shrinks  from  as  funda- 
mentally wrong),  or  else  in  a  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  (which, 
apparently,  with  the  late  Dr.  Hastic,  he  inclines  to).  The  diflkulty 
is,  however,  purely  artificial,  and  is  wholly  due  to  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  the  element  of  justice  from  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
character.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  just  God  does 
not  save  all  sinners;  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  a  just  (jod 
saves  any  sinners.  It  is  precisely  this  difficulty  which  Christianity 
meets,  and  if  neither  the  difficulty  is  felt  nor  the  manner  in  which 
Christianity  meets  it  appreciated,— ^hen  Christianity  is  not  under- 
stood, and  we  have  substituted  for  it  in  our  thought  of  it  something 
which  is  essentially  different 

Dr.  Paterson,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  introduced  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  substance  of  Christianity  as  part  of  a  discussion  of  the 
seat  of  Christianity.  He  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  seat 
of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  substance  of  Christianity,  and  so  passes 
into  the  discussion  of  the  latter  topic  We  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
obtain  from  him  in  these  circumstances,  a  clear  exposition  of  that 
substance  of  (^ristianity  which  is  to  stand  as  its  norm.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  receive  it.  A  very  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
several  main  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity  which  have  ruled 
in  the  (^urch  is  given  us,  and  from  that  discussion  we  may  infer  what 
Dr.  Paterson  thinks  Christianity  to  be.  The  impression  we  gain  thus 
of  his  own  conception  of  Christianity  is  in  general  reassuring :  but  we 
should  hardly  be  justified  in  drawing  out  from  this  criticism  of  others 
a  positive  statement  of  what  should  be  held  to  be  so  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  that  it  should  stand  as  its  substantial  norm,  to  which 
in  all  its  details  (Christianity  must  conform  on  pain  of  being  no 
longer  Christianity.  The  short  opening  chapter  of  this  section  of  the 
book,  entitled,  "The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Religion",  deals  only  in 
certain  wide  notions,  which  Dr.  Paterson  no  doubt  gathers  up  into  a 
formal  definition  of  Christianity  (p.  199  note),  but  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  himself,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  drift  of  the  whole 
discussion,  consider  to  embody  the  substance  of  Christianity  in  suf* 
ficient  detail  to  enable  it  to  stand  as  the  norm  of  what  (^ristianity 
is.  On  his  own  showing  Christianity  necessarily  contains  much  more 
than  is  here  set  down  to  its  credit  Neither  do  we  get  any  clear 
light  from  the  short  concluding  chapter.  There  no  doubt  we  are  told 
in  general  what  Christianity  is  like,  and  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  attached  to  it  without  being  of  it,  and  are  assured  again 
that  there  is  "a  groundwork  of  the  Christian  religion"  which  is 
present  in  all  its  divergent  forms.  But  there  again  no  serious  at- 
tempt is  made  to  extract  this  "groundwork"  and  set  it  plainly  before 
us,  that  we  may  see  precisely  what  Christianity  in  its  essence  is,  per- 
i  sistcnt  in  all  its  genuine  forms,  the  presence  of  which  is  Christianity^ 
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and  the  absence  of  which  is  the  absence  of  Qiristianity.  On  the  face 
of  it,  Dr.  Patcrson  seems  to  have  left  his  task  incomplete.  His 
main  undertaking  was  to  present  us  with  the  Christian  rule  of  faith. 
He  intimates  that  this  rule  of  faith  ties  ultimately  in  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  then  he  leaves  this  substance  o(  the 
Christian  faith  only  vaguely  indicated,  with  shadowy  boundaries  on 
this  side  and  that* 

It  seems  to  be  time  that  we  should  revert,  there fore»  to  the  main 
question.  The  main  question  which  Dr.  Paterson  invites  us  to  con- 
sider is  the  question  of  the  Christian  "Rule  of  Faith".  This  he 
himself  explains  (p.  4)  to  mean,  'In  brief",  the  question  of  "what  is 
the  proximate  source  from  which  we  collect  the  special  Christian 
knowledge  which  is  held  to  be  derived  from  God  as  its  primary  source, 
and  how  is  this  source  known  to  be  trustworthy'*.  Primarily,  there- 
fore, the  question  before  us  is,  what  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth.  Now,  Dr.  Paterson  tells  us»  many  answers  have 
been  given  to  this  question  in  tl%c  Christian  Church,  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  their  answer.  It  runs  in  brief:  the  Word  of  God, 
as  contained  in  Scripture  plus  tradition,  as  interpreted  by  the  Chruch, 
speaking  through  its  infaUible  organ,  the  Pope.  The  Protestants 
have  their  answer.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
(and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Mystical)  view,  it  runs:  the  Word  of 
God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Mystics  have  their  answer.  They  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God, 
spoken  directly  to  the  soul  of  each  man.  The  Rationalists  have  their 
answers,  They  appeal  to  the  primal  endowment  of  man  with  reason 
as  the  adequate  source  of  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Professor 
Patterson  passes  all  these  answers  in  review,  and  then  for  the  sake 
of  completeness  adds  two  additional  chapters,  in  the  one  of  which  he 
investigates  the  attempt  to  find  in  spontaneous  religious  feeling  the 
norm  of  all  religious  truth,  and  in  the  other,  the  attempt  to  find  the 
norm  of  Christian  truth  not  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  but  in  some 
particular  portion  of  the  Scriptural  content.  With  this  last  view  in 
general,  which  Professor  Paterson  calls  "Biblical  Eclecticism",  he 
expresses  his  own  sympathy.  The  Rule  of  Faith  is  there fqre  to  be 
found,  according  to  Professor  Paterson,  not  in  the  Church  nor  in  the 
Reason,  not  in  the  Inner  Word,  nor  in  the  Feelings,  but  in  the 
Scriptitres:  but  not  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  but  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Scriptural  contents  isolated  by  him  as  "the  substance 
of  Christianity".  Thus  he  draws  us  away  from  the  Scriptures  as 
such  and  invites  us  to  attend,  as  "the  Seat  of  Christianity",  rather 
to  the  "substance  of  Christianity"  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  justification  which  Dr.  Paterson  offers  for  deserting  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  is,  brusquely  put,  that  the 
Scriptures,  in  their  full  extent,  arc  not  a  trustworthy  source  of 
Christlian  truth.  They  contain  a  human  element  of  ignorance  and 
error;  and  they  teach  differently  in  different  portions  so  that  no 
single   system  of  either   doctrine   or   morals  can   be   extracted    from 
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them.  It  is  then  simply  impossible  to  make  them  in  their  entirety 
the  authoritative  rule  of  faith:  no  man  can  possibly  believe  all  they 
teach.  The  way  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  its  en- 
tirety as  the  source  of  truth  is  prepared  by  the  contention  that  in  point 
of  fact  Scripture  never  was  in  its  entirety  the  rule  of  faith  to  anyone. 
The  Reformers  themselves  practically  used  as  the  rule  of  faith  not 
the  whole  Bible  but  a  selected  portion  of  the  Bible,  a  Bible  within  the 
Bible:  and  we  are  entitled  to  do  no  less.  We  shall  not  stay  to  refute 
either  of  these  very  refutable  propositions.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
note  that  on  their  support  what  Dr.  Paterson  proposes  for  us  to 
do  is  to  find  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  what  Christianity  is, 
not  in  the  Scriptures  as  such  but  rather  in  a  certain  body  of  contents 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Scripture.  He  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  he  does  not  thus  desert  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  but  only  modifies  it:  not  all  Scripture  but  some 
Scripture  is,  he  intimates,  his  formula.  This  is,  however,  plainly  an 
illusion.  He  no  longer  appeals  to  Scripture  at  all  as  authority.  What 
he  appeals  to  is  a  certain  sum  of  truths  selected  out  of  Scripture 
on  the  authority  of  something  extraneous  to  Scripture.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  Scripture  is  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in  which— along 
with  much  else— the  items  of  Christian  knowledge  which  in  their  sum 
constitute  Christianity  are  conveyed  to  us.  What  assures  us  that  these 
are  genuine  items  of  Christian  knowledge  is  not  that  they  are  found  in 
Scripture,  but  that  they  are  gathered  out  of  the  heap  of  things 
found  in  Scripture  by  quite  another  magnet. 

The  magnet  by  which  these  items  of  Christian  knowledge  are 
gathered  out  of  the  dust  heap  of  Scripture  is  sometimes  described  as 
spiritual  tact  (pp.  98,  170).  This  is  explained  to  mean  that  the 
divine  message  that  is  in  Scripture  is  "self -authenticating  to  those 
who  meet  it  with  a  trustful  mind  and  an  obedient  will"  (pp.  76-7). 
When  the  need  of  a  deeper  ground  of  confidence  is  felt,  it  is  found 
in  "the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (pp.  70,  164,  165).  And  when 
something  more  objective  is  desiderated,  a  pragmatic  test  is  suggested 
(p.  169).  Perhaps  no  fuller  statement  is  given  than  that  embodied  in 
the  eloqijent  closing  words  of  the  volume,  where  we  are  told  that 
Christianity  has  an  absolute  persuasion  of  its  central  doctrinal  con- 
tent, "which  forms  the  soul  and  power  of  the  Christian  religion". 
The  grounds  of  this  full  persuasion  are  suggested  in  the  following 
series  of  sentences:  "It  passes  down  from  generation  to  generation 
under  the  protection  of  experience  and  of  CJod.  It  is  accredited  afresh 
from  age  to  age  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  engine  for  doing  spiritual 
work  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  that  those  who  make  use  of  it 
find  that  it  makes  good  its  promises.  It  is  also  authenticated  by  a 
conviction  of  its  truth  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  by  it, 
which  shows  such  strength,  tenacity  and  energizing  activity  that  they 
confidently  interpret  it  as  a  gift  of  (jod  through  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (p.  395).  If  we  may  venture  to  subject  words  which 
are  so  suffused  with  lofty  feeling  to  a  logical  analysis,  we  may  per- 
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haps  be  permitted  to  distinguish  here  three  lines  of  evidence  which, 
according  to  Professor  Palerson,  converge  to  give  the  Christian  con- 
fidence in  the  central  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity.  There  is  first 
the  evidence  from  experience:  the  Christian  has  made  trial  of  these 
tmths  and  found  in  them  salvation,  and  he  perceives  himself  lo  be 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  men  and  women  extending  through  the 
ages  who  have  had  the  same  blessed  experience*  The  central  truths 
of  Chnstianity  authenticate  themselves  and  have  always  authenticated 
themselves  by  their  blessed  effects  in  human  hearts.  There  is  secondly 
the  evidence  of  the  observation  of  the  effects  of  Chnstianity  in  the 
worlds — the  pragmatic  proof:  Christianity  has  transformed  the  world 
and  continues  to  transform  it  wherever  it  is  embraced — it  obviously 
^'works'*.  From  a  hint  let  drop  (on  p.  387 )»  we  may  presume  that  Dr. 
Pater  son  has  in  mind  here  only  the  effects  wrought  in  the  world,  in 
the  amelioration  of  social  conditions ;  and  is  not  speaking  '*from  an 
eschatological  point  of  view".  And  then,  lastly,  there  is  the  **testi- 
mony  of  the  Holy  Spirit",  that  is  to  say,  as  apparently  expounded 
here  (it  is  differently  expounded  elsewhere),  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  central  doctrinal  content  of  Christianity  arising  tn  the 
soul,  of  such  ''strength,  tenacity  and  energising  activity"  as  sug- 
gests powerfully  that  it  is  God-given*  On  these  three  grounds,  then, 
Christians  are  convinced  that  Christianity  is  ttiic,  in  its  central  content. 
And  in  this  central  content  they  have  in  their  hands  a  Rule  of  Faith. 
Whatever  enters  into  this  **central  content'*,  that  is  Christianity. 
Whatever  lies  outside  this  "central  content",  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  may  or  may  not  be  valuable;  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  faith, 
and  no  one  need  he  asked  to  believe  it  that  he  may  be  a  Christian. 

Surely  no  one  will  doubt  that  Christianity  continuously  authenti- 
cates itself  by  its  blessed  effects.  And  surely  no  one  will  doubt  that 
we  know  that  that  is  true  Christianity  which  thus  continuously  au- 
thenticates itself  by  its  effects.  We  may  conceivably  learn  what  is  true 
Christianity  therefore  by  analysis  of  that  Christianity  which  "works". 
Whatever  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  effects  may  be  confidently 
assumed  in  the  cause.  Give  me  but  the  one  assured  fact,  indeed,  that 
I  am  saved  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  make  the  content  of  this 
fact  all  that  it  reafly  is  in  him  who  is  really  saved  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  will  draw  out  from  this  one  fact  by  inference  after 
inference— like  the  waves  spreading  out  in  ever  increasing  circles  around 
a  stone  cast  into  the  water — the  entire  body  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity. 
But  that  of  course  is  only  because  unless  the  entire  body  of  Calvinistic 
divinity  were  true  T  could  not  be  saved  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
Salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  authenticates  therefore  the  entire  body 
of  Calvinistic  divinity.  It  surely  will  not  do  to  tell  me  that  my  experi- 
ence of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  authenticates  nothing 
except  my  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  could  not  experi- 
ence this  salvation  were  not  every  thing  true  which  is  necessarily 
presupposed  by  it.  But  neither  will  it  do  to  tell  me  that  I  can  know 
tile  truth  of  these  things  only  by  inference  back  from  this  experience* 
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h  might  be  truer  to  mj  that  I  will  never  have  this  experience  ltd 
i  know  the  truth  of  all  these  things  mt  least  implicitly.  So  long  as  I  ai 
tK't  convinced  v^t  the  truth  of  these  things  I  shall  never  make  experi- 
ment of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Shall  I  not  ask,  Wlioii 
He.  Lord,  that  1  may  believe  on  Him  ?  Shall  I  not  argue.  How  sfaal 
they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  Ail 
they  believe  in  Him  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  skill  th^f 
hear  without  a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  k 
sent?  Must  I  not  have  the  knowledge  before  I  exercise  the  bSA, 
thn>ugh  which  I  gain  the  experience  I  am  to  analyse?  And  whoe 
am  1  to  get  this  knowledge?  This  is  the  problem  of  the  Rnle  d 
Faith.  It  is  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  knowledge  actiof  os 
which  1  may  be  saved.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  a  man  that  k 
may  know  his  pump  is  a  good  one  if  it  brings  the  water,  and  that  k 
may  learn  therefore  what  kind  of  a  pump  is  a  good  one  by  the 
simple  experiment  of  trying  all  pumps  and  seeing  which  of  them  briof 
the  water.  That  a  pump  brings  the  water  is  quite  evidently  proof  eoooili 
that  it  is  a  good  pump.  But  where  will  he  find  pumps  that  will  1 
water  to  him,  unless  the  principles  of  suction  on  which  alone 
that  will  bring  water  must  be  constructed,  are  understood  beforehand? 
The  question  is,  on  what  rules  shall  ptm:ips  be  constructed  that  they 
may  bring  water?  And  the  question  is  on  what  rule  shall  the 
••Christianity*'  be  constructed  that  will  save?  We  can  derive  the  one 
no  more  than  the  other  from  "experience".  Theory  precedes  practiec. 
Professor  Paterson  has.  in  a  word,  lost  sight  of  his  problem  in 
the  course  of  his  argumentation.  His  task  is  not  to  prove  the  tmtli 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  task  is  to  pomt  out  whence  we  ob- 
tain knowledge  of  what  the  Christian  religion  consists  of.  That  the 
Christian  religion  "works"  is  a  very  important  fact:  but  the  Christian 
religion  must  exist  before  it  "works".  It  was  brought  into  the  world 
before  it  "worked",  and  it  has  "worked"  on  those  who  have  ncfer 
seen  it  "work"  before,  and  who  could  not  have  learned  iu  nature  fint 
from  its  ''working".  We  may  indeed  be  told,  Try  it  and  you  will  find 
that  it  will  "work".  Try  what?  Must  we  not  be  told  what  it  is  we  are 
to  try?  And  why  should  we  try  it  on  the  mere  chance  of  its  "working'" 
Obviously  we  need  an  authoritative  source  of  information  as  to  what 
Christianity  is,  and  the  problem  of  that  source  is  the  problem  of  the 
Rule  of  Faith. 

What  Dr.  Paterson  has  done  is  to  shift  the  source  of  information  from 
an  objective  to  a  subjective  basis.  For  the  "Schriftprinrip**  of  Protes- 
tantism he  has  substituted  a  "Geistprinzip" :  and  what  he  tells  us  in 
effect  is  merely  that  we  may  be  sure  that  true  Christianity  is  what 
we  find  effective  Christianity  to  be:  beyond  that  circle  of  truths 
which  we  find  effective  we  need  not  bother  ourselves.  But  thus  we 
are  cast  upon  a  wide  and  uncertain  sea  and  that  utterly  without 
chart,  loadstar,  or  rudder.  We  must  settle  for  ourselves  what 
it  is  we  would  have  done.  We  must  settle  for  ourselves  that 
this  is  effectively  done.    We  must  settle  for  ourselves  what  it  is  that 
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has  done  IL  Wc  must,  in  a  word,  invent  our  own  Christianity,  Pro- 
fessor Paterson  merely  takes  his  place  in  the  great  company  of 
modem  subjective  writers  in  this  matter.  And  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  see.  despite  the  superior  sanity  of  his  judgment  in 
pajising  on  the  several  doctrines  and  the  varying  constnictions  which 
come  before  him,  he  has  nothing  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  a  Rule  of 
Faith  superior  to  what  other  subjective  writers  have  previously  offered 
us.  There  is  much  in  his  book  that  is  useful  and  admirably  said;  but 
it  leaves  us  wholly  without  an  objectively  valid  Rule  of  Faith.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  that  there  is  a  Christianity  which  propagates  it- 
self down  the  ages  and  "does  its  work",  blessing  the  lives  of  men, 
filling  them  with  deathless  hope,  assuring  them  of  the  favor  of  God, 
But  when  we  ask  what  this  Christianity  producing  al!  these  great 
effects  is, — what  are  its  precise  contents,  what  is  its  extent,  what 
enters  into  it  giving  it  its  full  power  and  ensuring  its  stability, — 
Professor  Paterson  can  help  us  very  little.  He  can  only  say:  I  can 
point  you  to  some  things  which  certainly  stand  at  its  center.  But 
where  can  we  learn  it  in  its  whole  extent?  This  is  the  problem  of 
the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  it  is  an  important  problem ;  and  Professor 
Paterson  has  no  guidance  to  give  us  as  to  its  solutiofi. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


Thf  Glory  After  the  Passion.  A  study  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  from  Hi 5  Descent  into  Hdl  to  His  Enthronement  in  Heaven. 
By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  James's  Church, 
Chicago.     London :     Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1913.     Pp.  393. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  scries  projected  by  the  author.  The 
first.  The  Prayer  Before  The  Passion,  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  in 
October  1911.  The  second  was  entitled,  The  Pasfton  of  Christ.  It  is 
understood  that  the  author  is  engaged  at  present  on  The  Preparation 
For  The  Passion,  in  which  he  will  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Pre-incarnate  State  of  Our  Lord,  His  Birth  and  His  Earthly  Ministry. 
The  volume  before  us,  like  those  preceding  it.  is  written  continuously, 
without  the  usual  divisions  into  chapters,  but,  in  the  course  of  it,  he 
covers  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  The  Descent  into  Hell,  The  Resur- 
rection, The  Forty  Days,  The  Ascension,  The  Session  at  the  Right 
Hand  of  God,  The  Heavenly  Priesthood  and  The  Intercession.  An- 
other volume  will  deal  with  The  Return  of  our  Lord  in  Glory,  The 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  The  Judgment  and  the  evenits  which  are  to 
follow. 

Dr.  Stone  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  his  present  task  arising 
out  of  the  tendencies  of  thought  in  our  day  (p.  375  ff).  Modern  con- 
ditions do  not  afford  time  for  reflection.  Churches  are  not  without 
displays  of  energy  but  music  and  ritual  are  substitutes  for  devotion 
while  philanthropy,  building  and  mending  civic  and  social  conditions 
pass  now  for  religion-  The  spirit  of  the  age  calls  for  action,  not 
thought;  for  physical  enterprise  not  for  spiritual  culture.  "It  is  not 
the  hardness  of  the  doctrines  that  stands  in  the  way  but  the  trouble 
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it  takes  to  think  of  Biem."  Aocontingiy,  it  has  i)ecofiie  common  that 
the  events  which  befell  our  Lord  after  His  Crucifixion  are  passed 
over  as  of  no  such  consequence  as  His  earthly  life  and  those  things 
which  He  did  for  the  good  of  man  while  in  the  flesh.  Yet  the 
Gospel  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  was  based,  not  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  nor  upon  any  ethical  teaching  but  on  the  fact  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  risen  from  the  dead.  The  Resurrection  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity.  "Without  this  fact,  there 
is  no  such  religion  as  Christianity.  The  name  loses  its  Hfe  and  stands 
for  nodring"  (p.  J83).  In  <thts  analysis  of  present-day  thought.  Dr. 
Stone  will  be  followed  closely  by  everyone  who  interprets  aright  the 
Gospel  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  one  so  well  prepared  in  mind  and 
in  heart  has  undertaken  the  task. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  clear  recognition  of  the  widely-spread 
disbelief  in  a  life  or  consciousness  after  death  (p.  7),  involving  the 
primary  questions  of  the.  Future  Life  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Ego. 
The  author  shows  that  faith  in  a  life  after  death  has  been  universal 
among  the  nations  and  he  well  says  that  this  faith,  if  worsted  in 
argument,  falls  back  on  intuition  and  that  that  intuition  remains  firm 
and  impregnable  (p.  13).  The  mere  fact  of  the  other  world,  however, 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  and  men  inevitably  will  speculate  upon  its 
nature  and  upon  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  primary  distinction  recog- 
nized being  that  given  by  the  moral  sense,  namely  as  between  the 
good  and  the  evil.  This,  of  course,  suggests  to  the  average  man 
the  need  of  preparation  for  that  future  state.  Greater  interest  has 
been  felt  in  the  regions  of  torment  than  in  the  conception  of  Heaven. 
Dante's  Inferno,  for  example,  ''is  made  as  definite  as  an  Ordnance 
map"  (p.  23).  Yet,  despite  this  well-nigh  universal  belief,  it  was  not 
easy  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  nor  is  it  now,  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  events  which  happened  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion,  the 
difficulty  arising  not  so  mucii  from  the  question  as  to  thdr  possibility 
as  from  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence.  For  this  reason.  Dr.  Stone 
thinks  there  is  needed  some  bias  or  tendency  towards  these  truths  and 
he  deems  Mysticism  as  helpful,  when  viewed  as  "an  intuition,  an  in- 
stinctive, immediate  apprdiendon'*  that  "does  not  run  contrary  to 
reason  and  the  senses"  (p.  27).  Mysticism,  thus  defined,  seems  to  be 
put  here  instead  of  that  spiritual  apprehension  of  heavenly  things, 
wrought  in  believers  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  triumphing  over 
temperament,  guiding  our  natural  apprehensions  and  producing  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  most  prosaic  of  men.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Stone  distinctively  recognizes  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

What  impresses  us  as  the  unique  feature  of  Dr.  Stone's  present 
volume  is  summed  up  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  discussion  of 
the  Glory  of  our  Lord: 

In  the  Descent  into  Hell  appears  the  beginning  of  that  triumph 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  should  increase,  event  after  event  and  age 
after  age,  until  the  consummation,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  have  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ  (p.  33). 
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Tlie  author's  purpose  to  exak  our  Lord  and  to  manifest  His  glory 
runs  throughout  the  volume  and  none  will  admit  this  more  readily 
than  those  who  cannot  accept  all  of  his  interpretations.  The  issue, 
of  course,  is  joined  in  this  opening  sentence.  Dr.  Stone  quotes  the 
Westminster  Catechism  to  show  that  our  Lord  continued  under  the 
power  of  death,  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Westminster 
doctrine,  which  is  the  common  evangelical  doctrine,  is  that  the  Des- 
census was  a  part*  the  last  stage,  of  the  Humiliation  of  our  Lord  and 
not  the  first  stage  of  His  Glory.  This  primary  difference  colors  the 
whole  discussion.  If  the  Descensus  be  the  beginning  of  the  Glory,  it 
must  be  blessed,  beautiful,  glorious  even  as  were  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  and  everything  that  suggests  pain  and  shame  and  dark- 
ness must  be  put  away  as  far  as  possible.  This  appears  in  nearly  all 
of  the  striking  passages  in  which  Dr.  Stone  unfolds  his  interpretation* 
The  following  are  examples : 

In  the  Borderland  of  Hades»  towards  that  Paradise  into  which 
Christ  promised  admittance  to  the  penitent  thief,  may  have  been 
the  hosts  of  saints  of  earlier  dispensations  waiting  till  the  Christ 
should  come  to  give  them  clearer  light  and  greater  happiness, 
waiting  as  *'prisoner5  of  hope'^  even  as  others  less  advanced  in 
holiness  than  they,  may  have  been  retained  in  deeper  gloom  as 
'^prisoners  of  fear".  Some,  too,  may  have  been  in  that  Under- 
world, who,  like  the  multitudes  swept  away  by  the  Flood,  in  this 
life,  may  not  have  heard  or  have  apprehended  the  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  them,  in  other  words,  may  never  have  had  a  chance. 
These  many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  uncondcmned  to  eternal 
woe  and  yet  incapable  of  heavenly  joy,  had  no  chance  of  release 
except  through  the  victory  of  Christ. — That  fringe  or  outskirt  in 
Hades  adjoining  Paradise,  in  which  the  righteous  waited  for  the 
coming  of  Christ  before  going  into  Heaven  is  called  Limbus 
Pairum — The  Borderland  of  the  Fathers  .  .  .  Not  into  the  Gehen- 
na of  condemned  and  lost  souls  did  our  blessed  Lord  descend, 
but  into  this  realm  of  spirits  waiting  for  redemption  (p.  S9-^i). 

Step  by  step.  Dr.  Stone  unfolds  this  view  and  reverently  points  out 
the  glory  which  he  thinks  it  gives  to  our  Lord.  His  view  is  what  is 
known  generally  as  the  Patristic.  Familiar  as  it  is  to  students  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  statement  sur- 
passing this  one  for  the  combination  of  reverence,  self-restraint  and 
tolerance.  The  effwt  upon  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to  be  that,  after 
this,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  and  that  the  volume  brings  to  the 
modern  Church  a  great  discovery.  This  makes  it  the  more  needful  to 
consider  the  Tacts  adduced  by  Dr.  Stone  and  some  others  which  he  docs 
not  mention  that  thereby  we  may  understand,  as  far  as  possible^  the 
significance  of  that  mysterious  period  in  the  history  of  our  Lord. 

Dn  Stone  is  careful  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  the  Limbus,  as 
he  holds  it  from  that  of  Purgatory  or  a  Second  Probation  or  a  Uni- 
versal Restitution.  His  moderation  has  excited  severe  criticism  from 
high- Anglican  reviewers  in  this  country  and  in  England.  He  frankly 
states  that  his  view  is  "not  an  article  of  faith"  (p.  61)  and  that  no 
authority  "binds  the  individual  to  accept  any  interpretation  of  a  fact 
which  the  Church  has  not  thought  possible  of  a  definition"   (p,  95). 
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His  conclusions,  therefore,  are  all  stated  cautiously,  as  the  expression 
of  a  hope  rather  than  of  an  assured  conviction,  as  what  may  be 
rather  than  as  what  is.  He  even  entitles  the  climax  of  his  discussion 
"a  short  journey  into  the  wilderness  of  conjecture"  (p.  96).  There  is, 
of  course,  good  reason  for  this  caution.  While  it  is  claimed  that  the 
early  Church  held  this  view  of  the  Descensus,  it  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Stone  that  the  article  in  the  Apostle's  Creed  is  a  late  addition  used 
first  in  the  Church  of  Aquileia  and  dating  from  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  appears  further  that,  where  the  phrase  occurs,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  as  if  the  one  phrase  in  some  sense 
took  the  place  of  the  other.  Later  creeds  refrain  from  a  definition 
of  the  Descensus.  The  question  ought  to  be  held  as  at  best  one  for 
private  judgment,  although  many  of  the  writers  quoted  by  Dr.  Stone 
are  not  so  cautious  as  he.  Dean  Alford,  for  example,  is  so  fixed  in 
his  opinion  that  he  lays  it  down  as  an  ultimatum  that,  on  any  other 
interpretation,  "exegesis  has  no  longer  any  fixed  rule,  and  Scripture 
may  be  made  to  prove  anything". 

Dr.  Stone  quotes  freely  from  the  formidable  list  of  authorities  sup- 
porting his  view.  To  these  may  be  added  the  late  Dr.  Briggs,  whose 
conclusions  in  their  final  form  are  given  in  the  volume  published 
recently.  The  Fundamental  Christian  Faith,  He  endorses  the  view 
held  by  Dr.  Stone  as  "the  only  sound  interpretation"  (p.  129)  but  he 
gives  none  of  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  this  statement.  Dr.  Stone 
is  only  fair  in  quoting  from  those  who  repeat  his  theory,  such  as  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow,  Bishop  Burnet,  Rev.  Wm.  Perkins.  He  quotes  also 
from  Calvin,  as  if  approvingly.  His  mention  of  Calvin  raises  the 
question  of  that  Reformer's  views,  but,  for  the  present,  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  the  very  chapter  quoted  by  Dr.  Stone,  Calvin  calls  the 
doctrine  of  the  Limbus  "a  fable.  To  conclude  from  it  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  in  prison  is  childish."  (Institutes  ii,  p.  59.)  Am<Hig 
modem  scholars,  Bishop  Westcott  is  quoted  in  his  statement  that  the 
Patristic  interpretation  rests  on  "too  precarious  a  foundation  to  claim 
general  acceptance"  (p.  57).  The  limits  of  space  doubtless  prevented 
Dr.  Stone  from  outlining  the  reasonings  of  such  authors  as  Bishop 
Pearson  of  the  older  school,  Bishop  Moule,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge  and  Principal  Salmond  among  modern  scholars.  That 
the  issue  may  be  clearly  seen,  we  quote  from  Bishop  Pearson,  as 
thorough  an  Anglican  in  his  day,  as  Dr.  Stone  is  in  ours.  His  massive 
work,  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  although  published  in  1659  has  not 
yet  been  superseded  and  in  the  language  of  that  day  sets  forth  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  evangelical  belief  of  our  day: 

Wherefore,  being  it  is  most  infallibly  certain  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  as  powerful  and  effectual  for  the  redemption  of  the 
saints  before  Him,  as  for  those  which  followed  Him.  ...  I  cannot 
admit  this  as  the  end  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  to  convey  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  those  which  were  with 
them  from  thence,  nor  can  I  think  there  was  any  reference  to 
such  an  action  in  the  word  "Thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hell."     (Ed.  London  1824,  p.  406-407.) 

The  soul  of  Christ,  really  separated  from  His  body  by  death, 
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did  truly  pass  unto  the  places  below,  where  the  souls  of  men  de- 
parted were  and  I  conceive  the  end  for  which  He  did  so,  was 
that  He  might  tindergo  the  condition  of  a  dead  man  as  well  as 
of  a  living.  .  ,  .  His  t>ody  was  laid  in  a  grave,  as  ordinarily  the 
bodies  of  dead  men  are ;  His  sou!  was  conveyed  into  such  recep- 
tacles as  the  souls  of  other  persons  use  to  be.\  ,  ,  By  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell,  all  those  which  believe  in  Him  are  secured 
from  descending  thither;  He  went  into  these  regions  of  darkness, 
that  our  souls  might  never  come  into  those  torments  which  are 
there.  By  His  Descent,  He  freed  us  from  our  fears»  as  by  His 
Ascension.  He  secured  us  of  our  hopes*'  (ibid.,  pp.  412-413). 

The  question  at  issue  is,  of  course,  primarily  as  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  Dr.  Stone  recognizes  this  by  quoting  a  number  of  passages 
but  his  discussion  of  them  is  very  brief.  He  quotes  freely  from  the 
Patristic  literature,  from  the  apocryphal  gospels^  from  the  mystery 
plays  and  other  writings,  all  of  which  are  interesting  but  not  decisive. 
The  general  question  of  the  Descensus  has  been  for  so  long  before 
the  Church  and  the  lines  of  discussion  are  so  well  marked  that  any 
one  who  is  reasonably  familiar  with  the  subject  should  be  able  to 
indicate  sufficiently  the  points  needing  to  be  observed  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion. 

The  Scriptural  foundation  for  the  Patristic  view  is  a  composite  of 
a  number  of  passages,  which,  woven  together,  seem  to  read  thus : 
Our  Lord  at  His  death  descended  into  the  abyss  (Rom.  x.  7)  but  God 
did  not  leave  his  soul  in  Hades  neither  did  His  Besh  see  corruption 
(Ps.  xvi.  10,  Acts  ii.  27,  31):  He  suffered  for  sins  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit;  by  which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison;  Which  sometimes  were  disobedient  (i  Peter  iii*  i8»  20)  :  The 
Gospel  was  preached  to  them  that  are  dead  that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit 
(i  Peter  iv.  6).  Riead  thus,  the  teaching  seems  very  clear  and  the 
dogmatic  tone  from  which  Dr>  Stone  is  so  free,  seems  to  have  ample 
warrant.  When  we  analyze  the  passages,  the  case  is  different.  Among 
them,  the  Petrine  passages  are  central  and  the  fact  that  in  one,  the 
sermon  at  Pentecost,  Peter  is  the  speaker  and  Luke  the  reporter, 
while  in  the  other  two  Peter  himself  is  the  writer,  ought  not  to 
lessen  our  recognition  of  the  common  origin  of  the  three.  His  teach- 
ing seems  to  be  that  Ps.  xvi*  10  was  fulfilled,  not  in  David,  but  in 
Christ,  whose  Resurrection  was  spoken  of  there  in  that  His  soul 
was  not  left  in  Hell  neither  did  His  flesh  see  corruption*  The  trium- 
phant word  "This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up"  was  the  keynote  of 
Peter's  sermon,  after  which  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  disciples.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  this  Pentecostal  ser- 
mon about  Christ's  preaching  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  the 
emphasis  being  entirely  upon  His  Resurrection*  As  to  where  our 
Lord  was  during  those  days  and  as  to  what  He  did,  we  do  not  know, 
because  Scripture  is  silent.  Dr.  Morris  well  says  that  the  Westminster 
divines,  by  the  phrase  'under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time*  (L,  C  qu 
51),    *'happily    interpreted    the    ancient    and    perplexing    expression. 
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He  descended  into  Hell.  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was  during  that 
period,  or  how  He  was  occupied  has  never  been  revealed.  ...  All 
that  we  truly  know  is  that  both  body  and  spirit  remained  in  the  con- 
dition into  which  the  tragic  death  had  introduced  them,  and  in  that 
sense  remained  under  the  power  of  death  until  the  glad  moment  of  the 
Resurrection  arrived."  (Theology  of  the  fVestminster  Standards,  pp. 
346,  347.)  Dr.  Swete,  whose  sympathies  are  apparently  with  the 
Patristic  view  goes  no  further  than  to  call  it  "an  apostolic  belief  which 
affirms  that  the  Incarnate  Son  consecrated  by  His  presence  the  condi- 
tion of  departed  souls".  {Apostles  Creed  p.  62).  On  this,  of  course, 
there  is  no  controversy. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  after  the  senmon  at  Pentecost  and  then  this 
same  Apostle  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Diaspora  in  which  he 
speaks  of  our  Lord  preaching  to  spirits,  who  were  then  in  prison  and 
of  the  Gospel  having  been  preached  to  them  that  are  now  dead  but 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Descensus.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  utterance  was  made  are  so  different  and 
of  the  long  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between  them,  dare  we  read 
them  as  one  or  even  as  connected  together?  Further  even  the  two 
passages  in  the  First  Epistle  are  not  connected  sufficiently  together 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  treat  of  the  same  subject.  In  the  one, 
the  preaching  is  that  of  our  Lord,  in  the  other  our  Lord  is  not  named 
as  the  preacher.  It  is  significant  that  Bishop  Bilson,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Stone,  held  that  neither  passage  in  the  Epistle  was  pertinent  to  the 
Descensus  (p.  57),  and  further  that  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  in  his  two 
discussions  of  the  subject  does  not  even  mention  i  Peter  iv.  6.  (Sys* 
tematic  Theology  II,  p.  618,  III,  p.  736.) 

Dr.  Swete  {op,  cit,  p.  58)  is  candid  enough  to  say  "Nor  is  there  any 
considerable  evidence  that  either  of  these  passages  influence  the  thought 
of  the  second  century  ...  on  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
account  for  the  early  legends  of  the  Descensus  by  supposing  them  to  be 
based  upon  reminiscences  of  St.  Peter's  words".  The  more  closely  this 
composite  is  examined,  the  less  warrant  appears  for  reading  these 
passages  as  if  they  were  one  or  even  as  if  they  dealt  with  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  seems  to  rest  upon  inferences  only 
and  these  inferences  have  their  real  origin  in  a  Rabbinical  or  Patristic 
belief  outside  of  the  Scripture  itself. 

This  will  appear  readily  upon  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
'the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Epistle  itself  was  written  somewhere 
between  A.D.  59-68,  probably  about  64,  during  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tions. It  was  addressed  to  Christians  throughout  the  Empire  who 
had  now  come  to  expect  the  worst.  They  were  facing  death  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  allusions  to  martyrdom  are  unmistakeable,  the 
warnings  against  their  enemies  are  emphatic  and  the  call  to  Christian 
endurance  is  sounded  again  and  again.  In  a  practical  epistle,  ad- 
dressed to  living  men  and  women  to  meet  a  present  want  in  their 
lives,  it  is  needful  to  show  very  strong  reasons  why  the  Apostle 
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should  suddenly  turti  from  his  subject  to  discuss  the  state  of  dis- 
embodied souls  and  their  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  enough  that  many  scholarly  men  are  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
two  passages  admit  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  or  even  that  they 
positively  teach  it.  It  is  required  by  every  nile  of  interpretation  that 
this  strange  departure  from  the  subject  in  hand  be  accounted  for. 
This  has  not  been  done.  The  verses  are  taken  as  standing  alone  and 
apart  from  their  context,  a  mistake  which  modern  scholarship  has 
often  pointed  out  in  other  connections. 

Further,  the  interpretation  of  1  Peter  iii.  19  that  our  Lord  after  His 
death  exercised  a  ministry  of  grace  in  Hades  by  preaching  to  dis- 
embodied spirits  which  were  imprisoned  there  because  of  their  dis- 
obedience can  be  made  to  cover  the  doctrine  of  the  Limbus  only  on 
conditions  which  seem  to  be  impossible.  One  is  that  the  patriarchs 
who  were  in  the  Limbus  were  "the  spirits  in  prison  which  sometime 
were  disobedient".  Another  is  that  the  preceding  verse»  closing  with 
the  word  "quickened  by  the  Spirit",  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  state 
of  our  Lord  after  His  Death  rather  than  to  His  state  after  His  Resur- 
rection. Still  another  condition  is  that,  granting  that  '*thc  spirits  in 
prison"  referred  to  the  "disobedient**  men  of  Noah's  time  who  refused 
to  listen  to  His  preaching,  they  can  be  classified,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Stone,  as  "uncondemned  to  eternal  woe  and  yet  incapable  of 
heavenly  joy**  (p.  60).  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  show  wherein 
these  men  of  Noah's  time  were  worthy  of  a  special  visitation  and 
wherein  they  had  less  "chance"  (p.  60)  than  multitudes  of  others. 
For  these  reasons,  the  interpretation  held  in  one  form  or  another  by 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Bcde,  Beza,  Turretin  and  among  recent  writers 
by  Hofmann,  Schweitzer  and  Salmond  seems  almost  forced  upon  us. 
In  the  language  of  Principal  Salmond:  "It  refers  the  scene  of  the 
preaching  to  earth  instead  of  Hades,  and  the  time  of  the  preaching  to 
Noah's  day  instead  of  the  period  between  Christ's  Death  and  the 
Resurrection.  It  takes  the  preacher  to  have  been  Christ  Himself  in 
His  pre-incarnate  activity,  and  the  preaching  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  the  divine  warnings  of  the  time,  the  spectacle  of  the  building  of 
the  Ark,  and  the  various  tokens  of  God's  long-suflFcring."  Thus 
understood,  the  words  mean:  "Reflect,  how  then,  too,  our  Lord  acted 
in  this  gracious  way,  how  He  went  and  preached  to  the  guilty  gener- 
ation of  the  Flood,  making  known  to  those  grossest  of  wrong  doers, 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  ark  a-building,  the  word  of  His  servant  Noah, 
and  the  varied  warnings  of  the  time,  His  will  to  save  them.**  (Chris* 
tian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  472.) 

Further  still,  the  "dead"  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  ''preached'*  in  iv. 
6  arc,  under  the  Patristic  view,  assumed  to  be  the  "dead**  of  the  verse 
preceding,  the  inference  being  that  men  condemned  for  their  sins 
were  afforded  by  the  Hades  ministry  of  our  Lord  an  opportunity  to 
repent  and  be  saved.  Yet  nothing  is  said  in  this  chapter  of  the 
Descensus  or  of  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  and  the  dead  of  verse  5 
are  those  who  shall  be  found  dead  at  the  last  day  and  shall  then  ap- 
pear before  God,  while  the  dead  of  verse  6  are  those  who  suffered 
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death  for  their  witness  to  Christ.  The  verb  rendered  "judged"  has 
a  definite  judicial  significance.  It  is,  as  Dr.  West  points  out,  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  a  human  court,  consequent  on  a 
criminal  accusation.  It  indictites,  therefore,  those  who  had  suffered 
death  for  their  profession  of  the  Gospel,  especially  those  who  went 
to  martyrdom  for  Jesus'  sake  in  the  Neronian  persecutions.  (Prince- 
ton Review,  1878,  p.  470.)  Their's  was  a  death  20  to  tiie  body,  while 
they  lived  according  to  God  in  their  spirits,  a  life  which  no  human 
court  could  take  away.  Their  fate  was  notice  to  the  Christians  of 
Peter's  time  as  to  what  they  might  expect.  The  disciple  is  not  above 
his  Master  and  he  ought  not  to  expect  to  be  above  his  fellow-disci- 
ples. Steadfastness  in  the  faith  brings  the  "judgment''  of  men  and 
often  death  as  its  earthly  reward.  The  Apostle  would  prepare  his 
readers  for  what  awaited  them. 

This  outline  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  despite  the 
formidable  authorities  behind  it,  grave  difficulties  attend  the  Patristic 
interpretation.  Clearly,  it  is  not  as  some  have  claimed  the  only 
possible  view.  Granting  that,  because  of  the  eminence  of  the  schol- 
ars who  have  espoused  it,  it  is  a  possible  view,  it  is  needful  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  the  most  probable  view  and  the  probabilities  in  the 
case  are  to  be  based  not  only  on  the  interpretation  of  the  individual 
passages  but  also  on  the  Analogy  of  Faith.  That  is,  even  if  one  in- 
cline to  the  Patristic  view  of  these  passages,  he  has  to  meet  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  with  which  the 
Patristic  view  is  in  conflict  The  question  then  is.  Shall  we  over- 
turn the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  a  dubious 
interpretation  of  certain  passages  or  shall  we  seek  an  interpretation 
of  these  passages  which  harmonizes  with  this  general  teaching? 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tian believers  will  give  to  this  alternative.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  is 
against  the  Patristic  view  of  the  Descensus  in  at  least  three  particulars : 

(a)  Those  believers  who  died  before  Christ  came,  such  as  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  are  represented  in  Scripture 
as,  not  in  a  Limbus  but  in  Paradise,  in  Heaven,  in  Glory,  that  is,  in 
the  presence  of  God.  Ndwhere  else  is  it  even  suggested  that  they 
are  "in  prison".  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  with  other  Re- 
formed symbols,  makes  no  distinction  between  believers  before  and 
believers  after  the  coming  of  Christ  as  to  their  blessedness,  but  says: 
The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in  holiness  and 
do  immediately  pass  into  glory,  and  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to 
Christ,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  Resurrection  (qu.  37).  More 
fully,  the  Larger  Catechism,  from  which  Dr.  Stone  quotes,  says  "The 
communion  and  glory  with  Christ,  which  the  members  of  the  In- 
visible Church  enjoy  immediately  after  death,  is  in  that  their  souls 
are  then  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  received  into  the  highest 
heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory;  wait- 
ing for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies,  etc."  (q.  86).  As  to  the 
distinctions  between  Paradise,  Abraham's  Bosom,  Heaven  and  the 
Highest   Heavens,   the   Westminster   Confession    states   the    faith    of 
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evangelical  Christians  that,  besides  the  two  places  for  souls  separated 
from  their  bodies,  Heaven  for  the  righteous  and  Hell  for  the  wicked, 
"the  Scripture  acknowledgeth  none"   (xxx.  1). 

(b)  The  Gospel  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  exercising  its  salu- 
tary influences  upon  man  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  first 
Gospel  promise  was  to  the  first  man ;  Abel,  the  first  martyr,  **by 
faith"  oflfered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain;  Enoch  walked 
with  God  and  was  not,  having  been  translated  that  he  should  not  sec 
death;  Abraham  beheved  God  and  "rejoiced  to  see  my  day"  said  our 
Lord;  Moses  *'wrote  of  Me"  said  our  Lord  and  he  esteemed  **the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt";  the 
Israelites  drank  of  that  rock  that  followed  them  and  "that  rock  was 
Christ";  David  "spake  before  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ*';  Isaiah's 
prophecies  read  like  history;  the  Apostle  Peter  tells  us  in  this  very 
Epistle  that  the  prophets  searched  diligently  as  to  what  or  what  man- 
ner of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when 
it  testified  before-hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow  (i.  10*11).  Old  Testament  saints  by  faith  looked  for- 
ward to  Him  to  whom  by  faith  we  look  back.  The  Glory  of  Christ 
was  revealed,  not  in  a  Descensus  to  release  spirits  held  in  prison 
because  He  had  not  come  before,  but  in  that  far  reach  of  His  salva- 
tion, back  to  the  very  beginning  of  time,  so  that  they  who  foresaw 
and  believed  on  Him  entered  into  the  same  blessedness  with  those  of 
our  day  who  are  **asleep  in  Jesus'*.  The  communion  of  saints  in  the 
Glory  above  is  unmarred  by  distinctions  as  to  the  dispensations  under 
which  they  lived. 

(c)  The  responsibility  of  those  who  die  out  of  Christ  for  their 
eternal  destiny  is  clearly  recognized  throughout  Scripture.  Of  those 
who  lived  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  our  Lord  spoke 
when,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  He  represents  Abraham 
as  saying:  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  (Lk.  x\i.  31).  The 
Apostle  Paul,  presenting  the  case  of  Jew  and  Gentile  says  that  the  law 
was  given  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may 
become  guilty  before  God  (Rom.  iii,  19).  There  is  no  warrant  for 
the  theory  that  it  was  needful  for  our  Lord  to  preach  to  the  dead  in 
order  to  make  good  the  lack  of  mercy  in  the  lives  of  men  at  any 
period  of  the  world's  history,  or  to  afford  them  the  "chance"  which 
was  denied  them  on  earth.  This  theory  reaches  far  beyond  the  use 
made  of  it  by  Dr.  Stone.  Dr.  Briggs  (o/>.  cit.  p.  130)  says:  *'li  the 
Gospel  was  preached  to  them  (the  wicked  antediluvians)  certainly  to 
others  less  wicked  than  they  and  also  certainly  not  in  vain."  Dr. 
Briggs,  however,  does  not,  in  this  last  volume,  enlarge  upon  his 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Middle  State.  Dr.  Stone  expressly  repudi- 
jtes  the  doctrines  of  a  Second  Probation  and  Universal  Restitution, 
but  he  will  not  deny  that  his  interpretation  does  duty  for  both  of  these. 
Thes  *  theories  are  very  attractive  to  men  who  would  excuse 
themselves  before  God  or  complain  that  He  has  not  dealt  justly  with 
them.     Men,  whether  under  the  light  of   revelation   or  not,  are  not 
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unfortunates,  badly  treated  by  a  cruel  or  neglectful  God,  but  sinners 
who  shall  give  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  This  solemn 
truth,  so  often  overlooked  to-day,  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Gospel  call 
to  repentance  and  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ. 

For  these  reasons,  the  interpretation  of  the  Descensus  given  by  Dr. 
Stone,  cannot,  we  think,  be  approved. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  space  forbid  us  to 
enlarge  upon  the  later  portions  of  Dr.  Stone's  volume.  They  will 
commend  themselves  to  devout  believers.  We  must  be  content  with 
one  quotation  which  illustrates  his  penetration  and  his  reverent  under- 
standing in  the  things  of  Christ : 

We  may  think  therefore  of  our  great  High  Priest,  in  the  glory 
of  the  Eternal  Presence,  the  ever-living  Witness  as  well  as  the 
Author  of  Salvation.  By  His  presence  there.  He  pleads  for  those 
who  have  come  unto  God  through  Him.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
He  should  utter  words  or  perform  rites  as  do  earthly  ministrants: 
He  Himself  is  both  Intercessor  and  Intercession.  And  Uiis  not 
in  one  act,  but  by  a  continuous  and  unceasing  service.  He  ever 
liveth.  That  sinners  cannot  be  saved  without  His  death,  is  gen- 
erally admitted;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  believers  cannot  be 
kept  safe  without  His  life  following  that  death.  It  was  not 
enough  that  He  should  fight  the  battle  of  the  Cross,  and  leave 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  victory;  or,  by  His  wonderful  example 
and  faithfulness  unto  the  end,  lay  a  foundation  for  us  to  build 
upon :  and  then  ascend  into  the  heavens  to  enjoy  His  glory.  Man 
needs  His  continual  help:  not  only  pardon  for  sin,  but  protection 
ag^ainst  the  temptations  and  adversities  of  this  world.  Less  than 
this  will  not  save  unto  the  uttermost,  i.e.,  wholly  and  completely, 
to  the  extinction  of  every  element  or  trait  that  alienates  us  from 
God"  (pp.  360^  a6i). 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Stone  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  present-day  Church  to  the  great  facts  following 
upon  the  death  of  our  Lord  will  be  crowned  with  success  and  that 
a  new  devotion  to  Him  will  be  vouchsafed  us  all.  We  will  await  the 
promised  volumes  of  Dr.  Stone  with  much  interest. 

Chicago.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan. 

Socialism:  Its  Strength,  Weakness,  Problems  and  Future.  By  Alpued 
Raymond  Johns.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jen- 
nings &  Graham.    8vo;  pp.  75.    50  cents  net 

The  title  of  this  booklet  indicates  its  scope,  but  gives  no  indication  of 
its  excellence.  Brief  though  it  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  clearer,  fairer,  more  striking  and  more  comprehensive  presentation. 
Mr.  Johns  writes  sympatiieticaMy.  He  predicts  for  Socialism  a  great 
and  growing  influence.  He  outlines  that  influence  correctly,  as  we 
think,  and  most  instructively.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  when  he 
concludes  from  a  study  of  its  propaganda  that  "SociaHsm  can  never  be 
realized  in  all  its  fullness;  and  that  it  is  visionary,  impractical,  impos- 
sible." We  would  go  further.  Socialism  impresses  us,  as  essentially 
irreligious,  as  essentially  unjust,  as  essentially  absurd.  It  is  irreligious, 
because  it  would  put  the  state  in  the  place  of  God  and  would  have  the 
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govemmetit  override  providence.  It  is  unjust,  because  its  aim  is 
to  treat  all  as  nearly  alike  as  possible;  and  because  there  is  no 
injustice  so  great  as  that  of  treating  unequals  as  if  tliey  were  equal. 
It  is  absurd,  because  "it  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  world  better  without 
making  men  better".  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr.  Stelzic 
when  he  says  '*that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  a  Socialist,  if  he  is 
convinced  that  Socialism  is  morally  and  economically  sound".  No  one 
has  a  riglit  to  be  convinced  that  a  system  is  morally  and  economically 
sound  which  is  essentially  irreligious,  unjust  and  absurd. 
Princeton,  WnxiAM  Brenton  Greene,  Jil 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Lift^s  UnexptcUd  Issues  and  Other  Papers  on  Cfmracter  and  Conduct, 

By  William  L.  Watkinson,  D.D.,  LL^D.,  author  of  "The  Fatal 

Barter",    "The   Bane  and   the  Antidote'',    "The    Blind    Spot",  etc. 

New  York:     Fleming  H.  RevcH  Company.     1912.     lamo;  pp.  212. 

$1.00  net. 
A  volume  of  sermons  by  this  celebrated  preacher  always  makes 
delightful  and  profitable  readi'ng.  These  seventeen  discourses  ar€ 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  homiletic  art.  They  reveal  an  unusual 
intellectual  versatility  and  breadth,  combined  with  tender  spiritual 
fervor  and  exquisite  graces  of  style*  The  venerable  editor  and  preacher 
gleans  from  many  fields  of  literature  and  makes  the  scientific  study 
of  nature  yield  a  wealth  of  strikingly  apt  illustrations.  He  has  an 
uncommon  power  of  drawing  novel  and  instructive  lessons  from  familiar 
texts* 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  LoETSCHiM. 


Ttic  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 

in   Virginia,     The  Sermon:   Its  Construction   and  Delivery,     By 

David   James    Burrell,    D.D.,    LUD.,    Pastor    Marble    Collegiate 

ChurcJi,   New  York,     New  York:   Fleming   H.   Rcvell   Company* 

igi3.    8vo;  cloth»  pp.  329.    $ioO  net* 

"This  book  is  made  up»  for  the  most  part*',  aays  the  Preface,  "of 

material  used  in   Princeton   Theological    Seminary,  where  the  author 

recently  supplied  a   four  years'   vacancy  in   the  cJiair  of  Homiletics. 

The  lectures  .  .  .  were  afterwards  revised  and  committed  to  writing 

for  use  in  other  seminaries  and  ministerial  associations*     They  have 

been  still  further  revised  and  reduced  to  their  present  form  to  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  James  Sprunt  Lcctures^hip  in  the  Union  Thedogical 

Seminary  of  Ridimond,  Va.** 

The  introductory  chapter  is  an  incisive  discussion  of  the  definition 
of  the  sermon*  **an  address  to  a  congregation  on  the  subject  of  religion 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  purpose  of  persuading 
men".    The  seven  main  divisions  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  following  subjects:  Texts  and  Topics;  The  Outline 
of  the  Sermon  (with  an  excellent  treatment  of  textual  and  expository 
outlines,  and  a  well  illustrated  discussion  of  topical  outlines  with 
special  reference  to  ethical,  doctrinal,  historical,  biographical,  and  evan- 
gelistic sermons) ;  The  Body  of  the  Sermon  (presented  under  the 
three  heads,  the  exordium,  the  argument,  and  the  peroration)  ;  The 
Forensic  or  Finished  Discourse  (style,  illustration,  humor  in  the  pulpit)  ; 
The  Delivery  of  the  Sermon;  Getting  Attention;  Pulpit  Power  (its 
secret;  Christ  our  model). 

In  this  manual  on  preaching,  as  in  his  own  sermons,  Dr.  Burrell 
treats  everything  in  a  fresh,  vital,  practical  way.  The  fundanaental 
principles  of  effective  sermonizing  are  clearly  stated,  admirably  illus- 
trated, and  convincingly  applied  to  the  many  details  of  the  preacher's 
art.  The  suggestions  and  counsels  given  at  the  conclusion  of  most 
of  the  chapters  are  invariably  judicious  and  helpful,  while  the  many 
quotations  from  other  homiletic  works  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  consult  the  best  literature  on  special  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  chapters  on  illustration  and  delivery  are  especially  suggestive, 
and  valuable,  but  the  whole  book  will  well  repay  the  preacher  and  the 
theological  student  for  the  careful  perusal  of  its  pages.  An  acknowledged 
master  of  the  pulpit  here  gives  us  the  wisdom  of  a  lifetime  of 
devoted  and  most  successful  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


Efficient  Religion.  By  George  Arthur  Andrews,  airthor  of  "What  is 
Essential".  New  York:  George  H.  I>oran  Company.  1912.  i2mo; 
pp.  178.    $1.00  net 

Accepting  the  utilitarian  temper  of  our  age  as  one  of  its  most 
important  characteristics,  the  author  undertakes  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "What  is  the  use  of  the  religion  of  Jesus?  What  is  it  good  for? 
What  can  it  do?"  The  writer  makes  no  attempt  at  an  exhaustive 
exhibition  of  the  evidence,  but  rather,  assuming  its  adequacy,  suggests 
a  basis  in  reason  for  our  practical  acceptance  of  the  claims  of  the 
Gospel.  The  argument,  stated  summarily,  is  that  a  Ghrisitian  is  a  man 
who  has  a  "profitable  faith",  "practicable  love",  "prevailing  prayer"^ 
"loving  forgiveness",  "abundant  health",  "sufficient  consolation",  "sus- 
taining strength",  "satisfying  joy",  "attainable  peace",  and  "achieving 
power".  The  spirit  of  the  discussions  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  must  be  rescued  "from  t^e  realm 
of  intellectual  thought"  and  brought  "into  the  realm  of  efficient  action". 
In  the  sequel  we  find  the  author  tarrying  abopt  as  long  in  the  former  as 
in  the  latter  sphere,  for  he  must  needs  offer  us  his  own  "concepts" 
and  "speculations"  as  to  the  truths  he  wishes  us  to  adopt  as  principles 
of  conduct.  But  in  spite  of  this  treacherous  antithesis  between  thought 
and  life,  he  presents  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  every  Christian  can 
verify  in  his  own  experience, 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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The  Ministry  of  the  Word.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C  E.  Newbolt,  M.A., 
Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St  Paul's  CathedraL  London :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     1913.     i2nio;  pp.  vi,  135.    90  cents  net. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  radier  too  general  to  suit  the  specific  aim 
of  the  author,  which  is  to  show  'Ihat  words  spoken  from  the  pulpit  are 
first  and  foremost  a  message  from  God;  and  that  therefore  the  spintua] 
storing  of  the  heart  and  mind  is  the  main  and  most  prtssmg  re<4uisitc 
for  the  preacher".  The  whole  subject  is  viewed  from  the  spiritual 
side,  and  the  strtss  is  laid  upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
minister  for  his  high  calling  and  upon  the  means  to  be  used  in  securing 
these.  The  author  speaks  out  of  a  strong  conviction,  in  which  many,  if 
net  most,  of  his  readers  will  agree  with  him,  that  "preaching  at  the 
present  moment  seems  to  be  suffering  from  a  contemptuous  disparage- 
ment in  those  who  hear,  and  from  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
those  who  speak*',  and  that  the  remedy  for  both  evils  can  be  found 
only  in  a  return  to  a  more  biblical  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Modern  Christianity  Or  The  Plain  Gospd  Modernly  Expounded.  By 
John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.  Rector  of  St,  Midiacrs 
Church,  New  York,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  EHvine  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  igog. 
r2mo;  pp.  viii,  323. 

Modern  Christianity,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  this  volume  of  ser- 
mons, is  a  rather  vague  affair,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  here  clearly  inter- 
preted, a  much  |>oorer  and  far  less  attractive  boon  than  that  which  the 
New  Testament  offers  us.  Dr.  Peters  divides  his  discourses  into 
two  parts — nineteen  on  '*Doctrines  of  the  Church"  and  eight  on 
*'The  Social  Teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*',  a  division  of  material 
that  hardly  permits  the  doing  of  justice  to  "dther  part.  Ais  a  matter  of 
fiict  Christianity  in  these  pag<^s  offers  us  httle  more  than  an  ideal^ 
good  and  true  enough  for  niany  practical  purposes,  but  needing  for 
Its  realization  somewhat  more  of  divine  grace  than  is  here  proclaimed* 
We  admire  the  fearlessness  and  the  directness  with  which  these 
parish  sermons  enforce  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  but  we 
sadly  miss  the  sweetest  and  most  comforting  notes  that  even  the 
modern  sinner  must  hear  if  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  to  be  good  news» 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


Expository  Preaching:  Plans  and  Methods.    By  Rev.  F,  B.  Meyer,  B,A. 

New  York:     George  H,   DorMi  Company.     1910,     lamo;   pp.  vi, 

141.  $t.oo  net. 
Mr.  Meyer  makes  a  noble  and  forceful  plea  for  a  larger  use  of  the 
expository  method  of  preaching  and  gives  many  helpful  directions  for 
the  attainment  of  success  in  this  department  of  the  minister's  work. 
Itach  of  the  six  chapters  is  followed  by  an  expository  sermon  of  the 
author's  in  which  he  illustrates  the  leading  points  emphasized  in  the 
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discussions.   The  book  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested,  and 
yet  more  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  but  ought  to  be  interested, 
in  this  method  of  pr^ching. 
Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Cole  Lectures  for  1912  delivered  before  Vanderbilt  University. 
fVhat  Does  Christianity  Meant  By  William  Herbert  Perry 
Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    1912.    i2mo;  pp.  245. 

The  first  of  these  six  lectures,  on  "The  Essence  of  Christianity", 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  rest  President  Faunce  defines  Christianity, 
first  negatively  and  then  positively.  It  is  not  ritual;  it  is  not  a  series 
of  propositions;  it  is  not  history;  it  is  not  a  series  of  good  deeds  to 
be  done  or  bad  deeds  to  be  avoided :  it  is  purpose ;  more  specifically,  it  is 
"the  revelation  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  of  the  eternal  unchanging 
purpose  of  God,  and  the  developing  of  that  same  purpose  in  the  lives 
and  institutions  of  men.''  In  this  statement  all  the  other  ideas  of  the 
lectures — as  we  may  summarize  them  by  the  use  of  the  title-words — are 
implicated :  "the  meaning  of  God",  "the  basis  and  test  of  character",  "the 
principle  of  fellowship",  "the  aim  of  education",  "the  goal  of  our 
efforts". 

Dr.  Faunce  writes  with  great  clearness  and  power,  and  his  book 
is  an  able  attempt,  by  one  manifestly  reared  upon  the  basis  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  to  mediate  between  the  traditional  and  the  now  widely 
prevalent  anti-®upematuralistic  conception  of  Christianity. 

The  author  has  some  misgivings,  indeed,  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
endeavor  to  fashion  a  unifying  view  of  the  conflicting  ideas.  He 
fears  that  he  can  succeed  only  by  sacrificing  what  some  consider  vital. 
"We  must  leave  many  cars  standing  on  side-tracks  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  main  line  open  for  through  trains.  Some  men  will  doubtless  mourn 
that  their  private  car  was  left  on  a  siding."  Our  grief,  rather,  is  that 
this  main  line  is  not  satisfactory  either  in  the  glimpses  it  gives  us  of 
the  King's  realm  as  we  sit  by  the  window  or  in  the  guarantees  it 
furnishes  that  we  shall,  even  at  the  terminal,  see  the  sort  of  King  we 
had  hoped  for.  "Justification  by  faith  is  simply" — the  italics  are  the 
author's — "classification  by  fundamental  intention  and  tendency"  .... 
"It  is  the  clear  apprehension  and  affirmation,  that  he  who  steadily 
intends  righteousness  is  righteous,  and  should  he  classed  with  righteous 
men."  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  standard  of  righteousness  and  what 
has  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  to  do  with  our  "steadily  intending"  right- 
eousness? Far  more  satisfactory  to  us  is  Luther's  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  which  Dr.  Faunce  himself,  by  a  happy  inconsistency, 
commends  to  us  as  the  "bulwark  of  moral  reform,  the  hope  of  every 
soul  on  life's  moral  battlefield". 

Quite  unworthy  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  erroneous  assertion 
(p.  214),  "No  Hebrew  prophet,  and  only  one  New  Testament  apostle, 
makes  any  reference  to  the  Garden  of  Eden". 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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Ike  Renascence  of  Faith.  By  the  Reverend  Richard  Roberts.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company.  Qoth.  i2mo;  pp.  318. 
$1,50  net 

This  volume  may  be  defined  as  a  plea  for  the  recovery  of  a  somid 
spiritual  idealism.  The  present  forgetfwlness  of  God,  selfishness,  shal- 
lowness of  thought,  and  '*dismemberraent  of  life",  are  traced  to  **the  evil 
seed  of  materialism";  and  the  "tyranny  of  things",  the  impotence  of 
science  to  give  relief,  the  insolvency  of  organized  religion,  the  evil 
results  of  imperfect  methods  of  religious  instruction,  are  shown  to  be 
demanding  a  remedy  which  can  be  found  only  in  a  renascence  of  faith. 

Such  a  renascence  the  author  ventures  to  predict.  The  prophecy  is 
based  upon  the  general  theory  that,  in  spite  of  occasional  declension* 
and  depressions,  the  movement  of  the  race  is  upward,  and  upon  the 
special  considerations  of  the  present  spirit  of  unrest,  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  the  efforts  for  international  peace,  and  the  vogue  of 
Rudolf  Eucken*  While  some  may  desire  more  sure  grounds  for 
prediction,  and  may  differ  from  certain  theological  implications,  no 
one  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  cleverness,  charm  and  seriousness  of 
the  writer,  nor  to  share  with  him  the  hope  that  an  increasingly  spiritual 
view  of  Christianity  may  result  in  a  wider  evangelism,  an  awakened 
social  conscience,  in  a  hroad  missionary  vision,  and  a  larger  liberty 
of  belief.  Many  readers  will  be  awakened  to  a  truer  conception  of 
the  critical  character  of  modern  moral,  social  and  religious  conditions. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Kings.    The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for 

Schools.     New  York:     G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.     Cloth.     i6mo;  ppw 

184.     Map.    30  cents  net. 
The  Second  Book  of  Samuei.     The  Revised  Version,  edited   for  the 

use  of  schools.    Cambridge  University  Press,    Imported  by  G.  P. 

Putnam's    Sons,    New   York.    Cloth.      i6mo;    pp,    101.     Map.     SO 

cents  net. 
These  two  small  commentaries  contain  explanatory  notes  iivhich  are 
brief  but  helpful.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  volumes  intended  for 
the  youngest  students,  it  is  wise  to  introduce  such  alleged  results  of 
biblical  criticism  as  are  suggested  in  the  introductory  chapters.  How- 
ever the  larger  portion  of  the  w^ork  will  be  of  unquestioned  value  to  all 
readers  of  these  Old  Testament  narratives, 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Gospels,     By  the  Re\\  Leichton  Pullan,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
S.  John  Baptists*  College  Oxford.    London  and  New  York:    Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.    Cloth.    Crown  8vo;  pp.  3:23.    5  shillings. 
This   volume   forms  a  part  of   **The  Oxford   Library  of   Practical 
Theology",  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Ncwbolt,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
Darwell  Stone,  D.D.,  and  designed  to  supply  to  devout  laymen  sotmd 
and  readable  instruction  on  the  subjects  incliidcd  under  the  common 
title  "The  Christian  Retigion".    This  purpose  hat  been  kept  in  view  by 
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the  author  of  these  studies  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism. 
While  suggesting  the  main  problems  presented  by  modem  scholarship, 
the  discussion  is  free  from  unnecessary  technicalities,  and  deals  with 
qt'tstions  which  bear  most  vitally  on  Che  Person  and  teaching  of 
Christ 

In  discussing  the  "Canon  of  the  Gospels"  the  writer  concludes  that 
the  church  was  convinced,  by  A.D.  150  at  latest,  that  all  four  were 
authentic,  and  that  their  record  was  true.  As  to  the  "'Criticism  of  the 
Gospels"  he  shows  how  much  less  serious  are  the  difficulties  presented 
by  "enlightened  orthodoxy"  than  those  of  "liberal  Protestantism"  or 
"Judeo-German  rationalism". 

Dealing  with  the  "Synoptic  ProUem"  the  popular  modem  critical 
theory  of  the  composite  origin  of  these  gospels  is  accepted,  but  stated 
in  no  dogmatic  spirit;  as  to  the  documents  used  exact  knowledge  is 
declared  to  be  impossible.  Matthew  and  Luke  are  said  to  be  based  upoo 
Mark  and  on  the  document  commonly  denoted  by  the  symbol  Q. 
This  document  was  known  to  Mark  but  little  used  by  him.  Luke,  in 
addition  to  Mark  and  Q  employed  another  important  source  denoted 
by  the  symbol  S.  The  discussion  is  not  convincing,  but  will  reveal  to 
the  layman  the  more  usual  and  conservative  of  modem  critical  processes, 
and  serves  to  emphasize,  aside  from  the  theories  and  conjectures 
involved,  certain  unquestioned  features  and  characteristics  of  the 
Gospels.  Yet  it  again  and  again  seems  that  apparent  but  not  real 
differences  are  so  construed  as  to  be  contradictions,  and  that  the 
real  problems  could  be  solved  by  methods  less  intricate  and  conjectural. 

As  to  the  fourth  Gospel  the  author  ably  defends  the  view  that  it 
was  written  by  John,  at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  Christ  of  John  was  no 
creation  of  fancy  nor  a  "Christ  of  experience",  but  the  veritable 
Christ  of  history. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Book  Ever  IVrittefU  By  D.  A.  Hayes,  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains. 
Qoth.    i2mo;  pp.  viii,  183.    75  cents  net. 

As  a  title  for  this  book,  the  author  has  adopted  the  phrase  by  which 
Renan  described  the  third  Gospel.  In  fact,  the  author  and  character  of 
"The  Gospel  according  to  Luke"  are  the  themes  under  discussion. 
Controversial  points  are  avoided,  but  by  means  of  historic  statements, 
traditions  and  conjecture,  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  make 
real  and  vivid  the  life  and  character  of  "the  beloved  physician".  While 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  are  not  made  to  stand  out  as  impres- 
sively as  may  be  possible  in  such  a  study,  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  are  set  forth  clearly  and  suggestively,  and  are  shown 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  sou! 
by  which  the  "Book  Beautiful"  was  composed. 

Princeton.  Chaiiles  R.  Erdman. 
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Miscellanies.    By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D.,  LLD,,  Ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.     Cloth.     i2mo;  pp»  493, 
S04.     $1.00  per  volume. 
These  two  beautiful  volumes  form  a  collection  of  essays,  sermons  and 
addresses  which  embcKly  much  of  the  ripest  thought  and  scholarship  of 
the   distinguished    author.    Tlie    first   volume    contains    addresses    and 
essays  which  are  chiefly  historical;  the  second  volume  is  mainly  theo- 
logical.    The  former  deals  in  part  with  the  history  and  character  of 
the   Baptist  denomination;   but  all   the   contents   of   the  two  volumes 
are  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  faith  and  progress 
of  the   Qiristian   Church.     These   essays,  published   in   this   attractive 
form,  are  a  crown  to  the  long  years  of   fruitful  service  in  the  sphere 
ot  literary  and  theological  production  in  which  the  author  has  been 
so  conspicuous. 
Princeton,  Charles  R,  Erdman, 

Report    of   Proceedings.      The    Second    Quadrennial    Council    of    the 
Federal   Council  of    The  Churches   of   Christ   in   America.     New 
York:     215  Ffth  Ave.     Paper.    8vo;  pp.  140. 
Christian  Unity  at  Work.    Cloth.    8vo;  pp.  291.    $1.00  net. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  full  account  of  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  held  in  Chicago,  December  4-9.  1912,  The  first, 
in  pamplilet  form,  gives  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  the  reports  of 
committees,  the  lists  of  delegates.  The  second,  a  well-printed  and 
edited  volume,  presents  the  substance  of  all  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  various  sessions  of  the  Council.  These  are  grouped  under  the  three 
heads:  "Christian  Unity  in  Conference'\  "Christian  Unity  in  the 
Work  of  the  Church",  "Christian  Unity  and  the  Social  Order". 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman, 


The  I'icar^s  Excurston.  By  Du  Bois  H.  Loux.  New  York:  The 
Worker's  Press.     Cloth.     i2mo;  pp.   159. 

This  is  a  pathetic  fragment  of  autobiography  The  writer  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Wooster  University  and  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
He  served  as  pastor  of  tlic  Campbell  Park  Church,  and  of  Crerar 
Chapel,  Chicago,  He  assisted  Dr.  Jeflferson  in  New  York,  and  was 
minister  of  tlie  Old  Centre  Church  of  Meriden,  Conn.  Excepting  his 
experience  in  New  York,  he  feels  he  has  been  cruelly  abused  because 
of  his  peculiar  loyalty  to  Christ,  that  he  has  "been  hounded  out  of  one 
position  and  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  another".  He  is  convinced 
that  the  church  misrepresents  the  social  principles  of  Christ,  but  he  is 
resolved  to  prove  himself  true  to  his  Christian  stewardship  in  spite  of 
the  martyrdom  he  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  ^^commercialized" 
"ecclesiasticism".  Those  unacquainted  with  atl  the  facts  will  read  this 
arraignment  of  the  church  with  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
devotion  of  the  author,  but  not  without  some  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  charity  of  his  judgments. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Eroman. 
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Religious  Unrest  and  Its  Remedy,    By  James  A.  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Qodi.    i6mo;  pp.  128. 

75  cents  net. 
The  causes  of  present  theological  unrest  are  fotmd  in  modem  free- 
dom of  thought  and  eagerness  for  investigation,  in  the  discoveries  of 
science,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  the  results 
of  Biblical  criticism.  The  remedy  suggested  is  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  of  Jesus  Christ  More  tiian  is  necessary  may  be  conceded  as 
to  the  possible  defects  of  Scripture,  but  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels 
is  defended,  and  the  claims  of  Christ  are  vindicated  on  the  grounds  of 
bis  power  in  human  history,  and  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  by  the 
testimony  of  Christian  experience  and  the  admissions  of  unbelievers. 
The  discussion  ends  with  an  appeal  to  a  complete  abandonment  of  self 
to  the  transforming  power  of  Christ. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Endeavors  Aftsr  the  Spirit  of  Religion,  By  Arthur  G.  Beach.  Bos- 
ton: Sherman,  French  &  Company.  Cloth.  i2mo;  pp.  124. 
$1.00  net 

According  to  the  author  all  religions  are  merely  human  in  their 
origin,  and  it  is  therefore  the  privilege,  if  not  the  duty  of  every  man, 
to  create  for  himself  a  religion  which  accords  with  his  own  tastes.  One 
is  warned  to  expect  little  help  from  what  was  believed  in  the  days  of 
Augustine  or  of  Bunyan,  but  encouraged  to  consider  what  is  believed 
to-day.  To  aid  in  this  construction  of  a  personal  religion  the  author 
makes  certain  kindly  suggestions  relative  to  the  elements  he  has  dis- 
covered as  common  to  all  religions.  He  intimates  the  kind  of  a  God 
we  should  make  for  ourselves,  and  expresses  himself  as  confident  that 
we  shall  yet  be  able  to  shape  our  modern  conception  of  God  into  one 
which  shall  satisfy  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  Even  though  Jesus 
lived  long  ago  he  is  conceded  to  have  been  of  some  aid  to  religion, 
specifically  in  giving  an  example  of  coniident  and  buoyant  faith.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  such  elements,  these  essays  are  less  interesting  than 
might  be  supposed. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Methods  of  The  Master.  By  George  Clarke  Peck,  D.D.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Cloth.  i2mo;  pp.  207. 
$1.00  net 

These  essays  are  admirable  in  their  style  and  valuable  in  their  sub- 
stance. In  terse,  striking  sentences,  bright  with  illustrations,  the  author 
shows  how  conclusively  our  Lord  dealt  with  problems  which  are 
modern  because  they  are  timeless.  Among  these  great  problems  are 
those  of  "Finding  God",  "Doubt",  "Sin",  "Salvation",  "Poverty",  "Di- 
vorce", "The  Sabbath",  "Sickness",  "Conflicting  Duties",  "Sorrow". 
"The  Future",  "Jesus  Christ".  The  very  titles  of  these  chapters  are  as 
attractive  as  they  are  familiar;  but  the  treatment  of  each  theme  is 
original,  suggestive,  stimulating. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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Concerning  Them  That  Are  Asleep.  By  Daniel  Hoffman  Martin. 
Philadelphja :  The  Westminster  Press,  Boards.  i2mo\  pp.  74. 
50  cents. 

This  beautiful  little  volume  sets  forth  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
relative  to  "the  blessed  dead".  The  chapters  answer  the  following 
questions,  or  suggest  light  on  these  problems:  Does  death  end  all? 
Is  death  to  be  dreaded?  With  what  manner  of  body  do  they  come? 
Shall  we  recognize  our  friends  in  the  future?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  sorrow?    The  truths  set  forth  will  bring  comfort  to  many  hearts. 

Princeton.  Charles  R,  Erdman. 

The  Church  Triumphant.  By  the  Rev.  Lucien  Adelbebt  Davison. 
Milwaukee:     The  Young  Qmrchman  Co.     Cloth.     i2mo;  pp.  115, 

$1.00  net. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  confident  statements  of  the  author  rela- 
tive to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  interesting  to 
note  his  assured  conviction  of  the  premillenial  return  of  Christ  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  volume  will  strengthen  the  popular 
misconception  that  such  views  of  the  Bible  and  of  prophecy  are  to  be 
identified  with  allegorical  interpretations  and  careless  exegesis.  The 
writer  has  two  main  propositions,  neither  of  which  are  necessarily 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  although  they  have 
been  advocated  by  many  of  the  less  scholarly  writers  upon  that 
theme:  (a)  That  the  seven  days  of  creation  are  prophetic  of  seven 
subsequent  historic  eras,  and  (b)  that  the  seven  ''Churchs  of  Asia*' 
symbolize  seven  successive  periods  of  church  history.  Most  of  the 
interpretations  of  Scripture  found  in  this  book  are  fanciful;  the  pages 
have  curious  tinges  of  a  blended  high-church  E^yiscopalianism.  and  a 
traditional  Plymouth*Bretherefiism ;  nevertheless  many  will  enjoy  the 
confident  assurance  of  the  personal,  glorioii.s,  return  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  should  agree  in  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  pressing,  im- 
mediate duty  of  the  church  is  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

One  Hundred  Brief  Bible  Studies,     By  J,  B,  Shearer,  D.D,,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction,  Davidson  College,  N.  C.     Rich- 
mond, Virginia:     Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.     Qoth- 
i2mo;  pp.  229. 
These  discussions  are  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  fragmentary.     They 
are,   however,   not   without   value,  especially  to   college   students    for 
whom  they  were  intended,  and  they  are  certainly  not  without  interest 
as  they  were  completed  on  the  eightieth  birthday  of  one  whose  long 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  defense  of  the  Bible  as  the 
infallible  and  inspired  Word  of  God. 
Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


Religious  Education  in  the  Home.    By  John  D.  Folson.    New  York: 
Eaton  and  Mains,  Qoth.    i6mo ;  pp.  190.    75  cents  net 
The  writer  presents  in  a  brief  form  some  of  the  general  principles 
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relating  to  the  religious  training  of  children  in  the  home.  He  aims  to 
help  parents,  pastors  and  teachers.  He  discusses  "Possibilities",  "En- 
vironment", "Suggestion",  "Imitation",  "Instruction",  "Training", 
"Home  Government",  "The  Holy  Spirit",  "Personality",  "Stages  of 
Growth".  No  one  can  read  these  pages  without  being  impressed 
anew  with  the  difficuhy,  the  sacredness  and  the  importance  of  the 
task  to  which  attention  is  herein  so  thoughtfully  and  sympathetically 
directed. 
Princeton.  Chables  R.  Erdman. 

The  Gates  of  Dawn.  By  W.  L.  Watkinson,  D.D.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Cloth.    Crown  8vo;  pp.  387.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  devotional  readings.  These  are  intended  to 
cover  an  entire  year.  A  morning  lesson  from  the  Bible  is  suggested 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  followed  by  one  special  Scriptural  thought, 
and  then  a  "meditation"  by  Dr.  Watkinson,  whose  quaint  style  and 
peculiar  illustrative  ability  are  here  seen  in  their  most  attractive 
qualities.  The  daily  readings  are  concluded  with  a  short  series  of 
prayers  by  Rev.  Laughlan  MacLean  Watt,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Samuel  Hart,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Se- 
wanee,  Tenessee:     The  University  Press.     i2mo;  cloth,  pp.  299. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  guide  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  their  study  of  the  History  and  Contents  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  has  been  set  forth  for  use  in  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Making   of  Tomorrow.     By  Shailer  Matthews,   Dean   of  the 
Divinity    School    of    the    University    of    Chicago.      New    York: 
Eaton  and  Mains.    Cloth.    i2mo;  pp.  193.    $1.00  net. 
These  forty  fragmentary  essays,  dealing  with  various  political  and 
social    problems,    appeared    originally    as    editorials,    and    are    now 
grouped   under    four   general    captions:      "The   Common   Lot",   "The 
Church  and  Society",  "The  Stirrings  of  a  Nation's  Conscience"  and 
"The  Extension  of  Democracy". 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Inside  Views  of  Mission  Life.  By  Annie  L.  A.  Baird.  Philadelphia: 
The  Westmiinster  Press.    Boards.    i2mo;  pp.  138.    35  cents. 

The  writer  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pyeng 
Yang,  Korea,  and  does  not  need  to  draw  upon  her  imagination,  but 
can  depend  upon  observation  and  memory  as  she  sketches  in  fasci- 
nating vividness,  "Missionary  Temptations",  "Trials",  "Tasks", 
"Community  Life",  "Joys".  The  little  book  is  not  designed  to  be 
merely  interesting,  but  instructive;  and  it  should  be  specially  com- 
mended to  young  missionary  candidates. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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The  Bible.  By  I.  M.  Haldeman,  D.D.  New  York:  Oiarles  C.  Cook. 
Paper.     i2mo;  pp.  66,     15  cents. 

This  article  is  taken  from  the  book  by  Dr.  Haldeman  entitled 
''Chrisi,  Christianity  and  the  Bibk*\  It  is  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Bible  is  "not  such  a  book  as  a  man  would  write  if  he  could,  nor 
such  a  book  as  a  man  could  write  if  he  would".  Its  teachings  as  to 
man  and  sin,  its  fulfilled  prophecies*  i'ts  unity  of  organism  and 
theme,  its  literary  style  and  moral  influence  show  it  to  be  the  veritable 
"Word  of  God'\ 

Princeton,  Charles  R.  Erdman« 

A  Muslim  Sir  Galahad.  By  Henry  Otis  D wight,  LL.D.  New  York: 
TTeming  H.  Revell  Company.    Qoth.     i2rno;  pp.  188,    $1.00  net* 

This  is  "a  present-day  story  of  Islam  in  Turkey".  It  narrates  the 
true  but  romantic  experiences  of  a  young  Kurd,  whose  pure  heart 
longed  for  a  truer  knowledge  of  God  than  his  Mohammedan  guides 
could  give,  and  who  found  peace  and  strength  through  Christ.  It 
suggests  the  great  difficulties  but  also  the  vast  possibilities  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  the  Moslem  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Eruman. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times.  By  William  Jennings  Bryan,  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  several  colleges. 

The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.  A  ser- 
mon on  the  '*Gospel  of  Gladness", 

The  Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain.  By  Newell  E>wight 
HtLLis,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Studies  in  the  problem  of  suffering. 

The  Consen^ation  of  Womanhood  and  Childhood.  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Civic  Forum  and  the 
Child's  Welfare  League. 

The  Latent  Energies  in  Life.     By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,   D,D, 
An  essay  on  unrealized  possibihties. 
These  five  minute  volumes  form  part  of  the  Leather-Bound  Pocket 

Scries    published    by    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company*    New    York    and 

London.     Each  volume  is  bound  in  flexible  leather  and  sold  for  80 

cents,  postpaid. 
Princeton,  Willl\m  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 
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Amcncan  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  July:  Eugene  W.  Lyman, 
What  is  Theolog>'?  The  Essential  Nature  of  the  Theologian's  Task; 
Paul  Wendlano,  Hellenistic  Ideas  of  Salvation  in  the  Light  of  Ancient 
Anthropology;  Johannes  Weiss,  Significance  of  Paul  for  Modern 
Christians;  James  Moffatt,  Ninety  Years  After;  .A  Survey  of  Brct- 
schneider*s  **Probabilia"  in  the  Light  of  Subsequent  Johannine  Criti- 
cism; George  R.  Dodson,  Aristotle  as  a  Corrective  in  Present  Theo- 
logical Thought;  J.  W-  Bashfoud,  Adaptation  of  Modern  Christianity 
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to  the  People  of  the  Orient;  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  The  Freer  Gosi>els; 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Professor  Hamack  and  the  Paris  Manuscript  of 
Justin. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  July:  W.  J.  McGlothun,  The  Minister 
and  the  Truth ;  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  A  Layman's  View  of  the  Critical 
Theory ;  Charles  W.  Super,  Two  Distinguished  Frenchmen  in  England ; 
J.  B.  Lawrence,  *Th€  Theology  of  Prometheus  Bound";  Henry  H. 
Beach,  Physiological  Psychology ;  Henry  C.  Mabie,  The  Atonement  and 
Conscience;  Jacob  the  Son  of  Aaron,  The  Book  of  Enlightenment; 
William  M.  Langdon,  Some  Merits  of  the  American  Standard  Bible; 
Harold  M.  Wiener,  Studies  in  the  Septuagintal  Texts  of  Leviticus. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  Montenegro  and  the  East- 
ern Question;  T.  Hannan,  Popular  Education  in  Britain,  France  and 
Germany;  W.  H.  Frere,  Some  Vicissitudes  of  English  Parochial  His- 
tory; H.  D.  Oakley,  Time  and  Eternal  Life;  A.  C.  Headlam,  Degrees 
in  Divinity;  H.  T.  K  Robinson,  Pensions  for  the  Qergy:  An  Esti- 
mate of  Cost;  B.  J.  KiDD,  Papalism  or  Federalism;  H.  Kingsmill 
MooRE,  The  Sunday  School  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  September :  Archibishop  Platon, 
Admitting  All  Impossibilities,  Nevertheless  Unity  is  Possible;  Mat 
Bonomelu,  An  Appeal  for  Unity  from  Italy;  F.  D.  Kershner,  Restora- 
tion Plea  of  Disciples  of  Christ;  George  P.  Mains,  Comprehension 
not  Compromise;  Thomas  J.  Garland,  An  American  Contribution 
to  Unity;  Peter  T.  Forsyth,  Congregationalism  and  Liberty;  Francis 
J.  Hall,  The  Anglican  Position  Constructively  Stated;  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Foreign  Missions  a  Constructive  Interpretation  of  Christian 
Principles;  A.  G.  Eraser,  Missionary  Education  in  India;  Excellenz 
VON  Bezzel,  The  Church  and  The  State;  Max  Turmann,  Moral  and 
Religious  Restoration  of  a  Tenement  Hous«  Quarter  in  Paris;  George 
B.  Eager,  Christ's  Teaching  about  Marriage;  Jacques  Zeiller,  Fred- 
eric Ozanam,  Founder  of  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

East  &  IVest,  London,  July:  Mohammedanism  in  Malaya;  Alexy 
Yakolev,  Missionary  Work  in  Siberia;  W.  E.  S.  Holland,  Missionary 
Conferences;  Mrs.  Creighton,  The  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Conference ;  S.  K.  Rudra,  Religious  Changes  in  India  during 
the  British  Period;  J.  P.  Haythornwaite,  India's  Demand  for  Mass- 
education  and  her  Quest  for  the  "Ideal  University";  H.  Wyatt,  Mis- 
sionaries and  the  European  Community  in  India. 

Expositor,  London,  August:  John  Skinner,  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch; G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Forms  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  Parallelism  and 
Rhythm  in  Lamentations;  F.  R.  Tennant,  Services  of  Philosophy  to 
Theology;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  The  Zadokites;  W.  Montgomery, 
Albert  Schweitzer;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Psychology  and  Exegesis;  Erskine 
Hill,  History  and  Mysticism.  The  Same,  September;  Maurice  Jones, 
Date  of  Epistle  to  the  Galatians:  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Interpretation  of 
Isaiah  41.  8-20  and  51.  1-8;  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Forms  of  Hebrew 
Poetry.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Rhythm;  C.  McEvoy,  New  Testament 
Language  of  Endearment  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  F.  R.  Tennant, 
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